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Art.  l.—The  King  of  8iam*8  Edition  of  the  Pali  Tipitaka. 

By  Robert  Chalmers. 

Though  four  years  have  passed  since  the  publication,  at 
Bungkok,  of  thirty-nine  volumes  of  the  Pali  Canon,  under 
the  auspices  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Siam,*  it  was 
not  till  a  more  recent  date  that,  thanks  to  His  Majesty's 
munificence,  copies  of  this  monumental  work  readied  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  other  libraries  in  Europe,  and 
Bo  became  available  for  study  by  Western  scholars.  The 
recent  visit  of  the  King  to  this  country  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  genesis  and  circumstances  of  the 
edition  with  IT.R.IL  Prince  Sommot ;  and  I  now  desire 
to  communicato  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  the  information 
which  I  owe  to  the  Prince's  scholarship  and  courtesy. 
The  value  of  that  information  will  bo  recognized  when  it 
is  stated  that  Prince  Sommot  is  Private  Secretary  to  the 
King,  served  on  the  Editing  Committee,  and  is  brother 
to  the  Priest-Prince  Vajirafianavarorasa,  who  has  edited 
eleven  out  of  the  thirty-nine  volumes  already  published. 

^  His  Majc^y  has  informed  the  Society  that  there  will  follow  in  due  courw 
•a  editicm  ot  the  A^hakathaa  and  Til^ta. 

j.m.A.t.  1898.  1 
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The  first  matter  which  I  sought  to  clear  up  was  tlie 
purport  of  the  Siamese  preface  prefixed  to  every  volume. 
This  preface,  though  written  in  Siamese,  contains  so  con- 
siderable an  admixture  of  Pali  words  and  idioms  tliat  it 
requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  Pali  as  well  as  Siamese 
for  its  comprehension.     The  following  is  a  translaticm  :  — 

** Famtum  Sit!  Dated  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  the 
fortnight  of  the  waning  moon  in  Magha  month  of  the 
Mouse  year,  2,431  years  since  the  Buddha  died. 

**  King  Gulalankarana,  son  of  King  Maha-Makuta,  be- 
thought him  how  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bu(Mha,  which 
the  followers  of  the  Buddha  have  learned  and  fulfilled 
from  earliest  times  till  now,  have  all  sprung  from  the 
Tipitaka.  From  the  beginning  it  has  ever  been  the  wont 
of  royal  kings  who  were  Buddhists  and  professed  Buddliisni, 
to  maintain  the  faith,  to  support  the  Order,  and  to  aid 
successive  Councils,  first  to  purify  the  Canon  (such  has  been 
the  royal  custom  uninterruptedly),  and  thereafter  to  compile 
a  book  of  the  scriptures  as  the  authoritative  exemplar  and 
accepted  standard  for  all  Buddhist  lands. 

"  In  early  times  Buddhist  kingdoms  were  still  inde- 
pendent ;  the  king  of  each  was  a  Buddhist,  and  both 
endowed  and  supported  Buddhism.  This  was  the  case  in 
many  countries,  to  wit,  Siam,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  When  accident  or  injury  befell  the  sacred 
books,  80  that  portions  of  the  Canon  were  lost,  each 
kingdom  was  able  and  was  wont  to  borrow  from  others, 
and  80  to  restore  its  own  copy  to  a  complete  state ;  and 
such  exchange  was  mutual.  But  in  the  present  time 
Ceylon  and  Burma  have  come  under  English  dominion ; 
the  governors  of  those  countries  are  not  Buddhists ;  they  take 
measures  to  foster  the  secular  rather  than  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  ;  and  they  do  not  maintain 
Buddhism  as  did  the  old  Buddhist  kings.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  Buddhist  priests  have  from  time  to  time 
set  up  different  sects  according  to  their  own  lights  ;  and, 
as  the  bad  naturally  outnumbered  the  good,  the  faith  has 
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been  perverted,  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another, 
as  seemed  good  to  each  one  in  turn.  Cambodia  came 
under  French  dominion,  so  that  the  people  there  could 
not  maintain  the  faith  in  its  full  vigour.  As  regards 
the  country  of  Laos,  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
the  princes  and  people  there  professed  a  distorted  form 
of  the  faith,  which  included  such  errors  as  the  worship 
of  angels  and  demons,  and  therefore  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  authority. 

"Thus,  if  the  text  of  the  Tipitaka  is  in  doubt,  there  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  that  with  which  to  compare  and  amend 
it  as  before.  Hence  it  is  only  in  Siam  that  Buddhism 
stands  inviolate.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  present  is 
a  fitting  time  to  look  into  the  scriptures,  to  purge  them, 
and  to  multiply  copies  of  them  for  circulation,  so  as  to 
form  an  immutable  standard  of  true  Buddhism  for  future 
times.  Any  word  or  precept  which  the  Buddha  taught  is 
indeed  precious  and  conducive  to  salvation  from  suffering; 
it  is  very  truth  and  beyond  price;  this  it  is  that  the  wise 
seek  after  in  order  that  they  may  learn  it,  ponder  it,  follow 
it,  and  profit  thereby,  according  to  the  measure  in  which 
they  master  it  Assuredly,  too,  learners  will  not  be  lacking 
in .  times  to  come.  Wherefore  the  Buddha's  teachings 
ought  to  be  preserved  for  posterity. 

*'  It  has  been  the  custom  in  Siam,  in  past  times,  to  issue 
the  sacred  books  as  manuscripts  written  on  palm-leaves  to 
make  them  durable.  But  the  task  was  laborious ;  even 
a  single  volume  took  a  long  time  to  complete ;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  multiply  copies  for  distribution.  Furthermore, 
it  has  always  been  the  Siamese  custom  to  employ  the 
Cambodian  character,  which  has  thus  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  essential  vehicle  for  Buddhist  writings,  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  character  in  which  the  texts  are  written  is  im- 
material; any  character  can  be  used.  Indeed,  the  various 
other  Buddhist  countries — Ceylon,  Burma,  Laos,  Cambodia 
— have  been  accustomed  to  use  each  its  own  character. 

"  Such,  then,  were  the  considerations  which  led  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Siam  to  conceive  the  plan  of  examining 
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and  purifying  the  text  of  the  Tipitaka,  with  a  view  to 
printing  it  in  Siamese  character,  some  books  in  a  single 
Yolume,  some  in  two  or  more.  For  His  Majesty  failed  not 
to  see  that  such  a  plan  must  command  greater  advantages 
than  the  writing  on  palm-leaves.  With  a  single  setting-up 
of  type,  many  hundreds  of  copies  can  be  struck  off;  and 
such  printed  copies  are  more  easy  to  carry  and  more 
convenient  to  consult,  since  many  fasciculi  ^  can  be  comprised 
in  a  single  printed  volume.  While  it  is  true  that  paper  is 
less  durable  than  palm-leaves,  yet  with  a  single  setting-up 
of  type  the  printing-press  can  strike  off  a  great  number  of 
copies,  and  these  with  care  can  be  preserved  for  centuries ; 
multiplication  of  copies  can,  therefore,  readily  be  ensured. 
By  these  means  the  scriptures  can  be  diffused  throughout 
Siam,  and  this  was  seen  by  His  Majesty  to  be  a  great 
advantage.  Consequently,  His  Majesty  gave  orders  to 
print  and  circulate  the  Tipitaka,  feeling  that  this  was  a  great 
service  to  render  to  the  Buddhist  faith  for  the  future. 

"Moreover,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  complete  the 
printing  by  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  King's 
reign,  and  so  to  mark  that  Jubilee  by  celebrating  the 
happy  consummation  of  so  pious  an  undertaking.  It  was 
beyond  human  foresight  to  know  whether  His  Majesty 
would  survive  until  the  date  in  view;  but  the  plan  of 
collating,  printing,  and  distributing  the  Tipi(aka  seemed 
to  His  Majesty  to  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  to  be  a  meritorious  work  rightly  conceived  and  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his  hope. 

**So  there  came  a  Royal  Order  to  Prince  Bhanurangsi- 
svangyamsa  to  be  President  of  a  Committee  to  arrange 
for  the  printing  of  the  Tipitaka,  and  orders  were  given  to 
issue  invitations  to  the  Princes  who  were  in  the  priesthood, 
and  to  Abbots,  and  to  the  learned  in  each  degree  of  the 
clergy,  to  assemble  and  hear  the  King's  wishes,  and  then 
to  divide  among  them  the  work  of  examining  and  settling 
the  text  for  the  press. 

*  i.e.  twenty-four  palm-leaves. 
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"That  work  has  now  been  done,  as  the  King  desired, 
and  may  the  merit  which  has  been  gained  by  the  fulfilment 
of  the  work  of  issuing  these  scriptures  be  shared  by  all 
mankind  !     Long  may  the  work  endure  !  "  ' 

Such,  then,  is  the  purport  of  this  interesting  preface, 
prefixed  to  every  volume.  As  above  stated,  there  are 
thirty-nine  of  these  volumes,  and  the  contents,  etc.,  of  each, 
according  to  the  Siamese  arrangement,  are  as  follows : — 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 


9 

10 
11 


12 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


I.  VINAYA-PITAKA. 


Mabayibhanga 
Habavibbanga 
MabaTagga  . 
Mabavagga 
Cullavagga 
Cullavagga 
Parivara  ... 
Parivara  ... 


!•  •  •• 


•  •  •  •  •   4 


!•  •  •  • 


•  •   4 


II.    SUTTA-PITAKA. 

DiOHA  Nikata: 

SHakbandbavagga  ...     . 

Mabavagga     

Pa^ikaragga 

Majjhima  Nikata: 

Mubipan^asaka      ...     . 
Maj  j  himapani^asaka 
.  Uparipa^nasaka 


Samttjtta  Nikata: 

Saffatbavagga 

Nidanavagga 

Kbandbavaravagga 

Salayatanayagga 

Mabavaravagga 


.••     •• < 


Edztob. 


Prince  Yajirananavarorasa  ... 
Prince  Ya^iranaiiavarorasa  ... 
Prince  Yaiirafianavarorasa  ... 
Prince  Yajirana^avarorasa  ... 
Jvittisara        ...     ...     ...     ... 

Kittisara        

Prince  Vajirafianavarorasa  ... 
Prince  Yajirafianavarorasa  ... 
Total  of  Vinaya-Pitaka 


|AriyavaraRagatanana  and 
(  Ahiiiisuka    

Abimsaka      

Abimsaka      


•  •  •         •  •  • 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Udaya    ... 

•  •  • 

•••         ••■         ••• 

•  •  • 

580 

Udaya    ... 

•  •  • 

•••         •••         ••• 

•  •  • 

665 

Udaya    ... 

•  •• 

•••         •••         ••• 

•  •  • 

494 

Abimsaka 

•  •  • 

303 

Abimsaka 

•  •  • 

254 

Abimsaka 

•  •  • 

248 

Abimsaka 

■  •  • 

484 

AbioQsaka 

•  •  • 

448 

Pages  of 
Text. 


1,059 


1,739 


1,737 
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20 
21 
22 

23 
24 


25 


26 
27 
28 


29 
30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


II.   SUTTA-PITAKA 
{cofUinued) . 

Anouttara  Nikaya  : 


Nipatas,  1-3  ... 
Catukkaniputa 
Nipatas  5  and  6 

Nipatas  7-9    

Nipatas  10  and  11  ... 

Khuddaka  Nikaya: 

Ehuddaka  Patha    ... 

Dhammapada 

Udana 

Itivuttaka       

Suttanipata     

Maha-Niddesa 
Cula-Niddesa 
Patisambhidamagga 
Vimdnavaithu 

Petavatthu      

Tkeroffdthd     

Therig&tha      

Jataka     

Apaddna         

Buddhavamui 

Cariydpifaka 


•••  ••• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


III.    ABHIDHAMMA. 
PITAKA. 

Dbammasangani     ...     . 

Vibhanga        

Dhatukatba     

Puggala-pannatti  ... 
Kathavattbu 
Yamaka  ... 
Yamaka  ... 
Yamaka  ... 
Pattbana 
Pattbana 
Pattbana 
Parana 


Editor. 


Paobb  op 
Text. 


(Prince  Aninanibbagunakara  and 
\  Prince  Sinsugatagatyanuvatta 
Prince  Armsianibbagunakara 

Prince  Aninanibbagunakara  and 
Prince  Tbavaraviriyavatta 


■■( 


Prince  Aninanibbagunakara 


Udaya 


■•    •••    •••    •••    ••• 


\^  UCt  V  o    •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     ••• 

Vx  utt  y  ft*      •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

Abimsaka 


!••  •••  •••  •••  ••■ 


Unedited. 


Total  (publighed)  of  Sutta-Pitaka 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Prince  Vajiraiianavarorasa  .. 
Prince  Yajirananavarorasa  .. 

\j  vitt  y  vk     •••       •••       •••       •••       •• 

Kittisara        

Prince  Yajirajirinavarorasa .. 
Prince  Ya^irananavarorasa  .. 
Prince  Yajirananavarorasa .. 

Kittisara       

Kittisara       

Kittisara       

Abimsaka      

Total  of  Abludhamma-Fi^aka 


381 
546 
120 
103 
608 
347 
348 
380 
329 
408 
372 
375 


TOTAL  (pnblished)  OF  TIPITAKA,  15,749  Pages  of  Text.. 
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It  will  have  been  noticed  that  eight  texts  in  the 
Eliuddaka  Nikaya  (about  1,300  more  pages)  remain  to 
be  edited  in  order  to  make  the  edition  complete.^  Their 
omission,  I  believe,  was  due  solely  to  the  inability  of  the 
stnuU  body  of  editors  to  cope  with  their  task  in  its  entirety 
before  the  King's  Jubilee.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
omissions  may  be  made  good  forthwith,  and  that  His 
Majesty  will  not  leave  his  building  without  a  coping-stone. 

I  pass  now  to  indicate  some  of  the  main  features  of  the 
edition.  Chief  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Siam 
has  abandoned  the  exotic  Cambodian  for  the  native  Siamese 
character.  To  Europeans  this  may  seem  a  small  matter; 
Uy  the  average  Siamese  it  is  a  revolution.  Centuries  ago, 
when  the  Siamese  took  their  Buddhism  from  Cambodia, 
they  took  with  it  the  Cambodian  character ;  and  the  result 
has  been  to  give  to  the  latter  a  sacrosanct  significance  in 
the  eyes  not  only  of  the  unlettered  but  even  of  the  cultured 
Siamese.  Thus  it  was  a  bold  step  to  adopt  the  Siamese 
character;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  old  '^sacred" 
character  marked  a  triumph  for  rationalism.  To  a  Siamese 
there  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  Siamese  character,  and 
accordingly  he  can  view  the  new  volumes  printed  in  the 
Siamese  character  without  any  of  the  superstition  which 
gathered  round  the  old  MSS.  in  the  Cambodian  character; 
he  can  tuck  one  of  the  new  volumes  under  his  arm  without 
the  sense  of  impiety  which  would  assuredly  have  dogged 
him,  had  he  so  treated  the  same  scripture  in  Cambodian  MS. 
Partly  because  the  edition  is  printed  in  the  common 
character,  and  partly  because  of  the  prestige  which  the 
royal  undertaking  has  given  to  Pali  scholarship,  an  impetus 
has  been  given  to  the  study  of  Pali  and  Buddhism  in  Siam 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  One  earlv 
fruit  of  the  enterprise,  and  a  condition  essential  to  its 
subsequent    success,    was    the    establishment    of    the    Pali 


*  It  ha«  been  questioned  whether  the  Pa^hina  as  ediU^d  is  complete,  owin^ 
to  the  abience  ot  manuaoripts  at  one  part.  Whether  thi«  be  to  or  not,  1  am 
uuable  to  lav,  as  there  is  no  Pali  Text  Society's  edition  wherewith  to  collate 
the  Siamese. 
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College,  from  which  already  there  has  sprung  so  strong 
and  universal  a  coinmunitj  of  scholarship  throughout  Siam 
that  important  national  results  may  follow  in  the  direction 
of  fixing  the  language  and  fostering  a  literature. 

The  second^  and  to  Europeans  more  important,  point  . 
is  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  settling  the  text 
of  the  King's  edition.  A  cursory  glance  at  almost  any 
one  of  the  volumes  will  show  that  the  editor  had  before 
him  not  only  a  local  text  but  also  manuscripts  in 
the  Burmese  and  Sinhalese  character,  together  (it  is 
gratifying  to  note)  with  the  Pali  Text  Society's  edition. 
The  editor  not  infrequently  appends  a  footnote  indi- 
cating the  variants  of  "  Si"  (  =  Sihala  =  Sinhalese),  " B  " 
(=  Bama  =  Burmese),  and  "  Yu  "  (=  Yuropa  =  Europe, 
i.e.  P.T.S.).  But,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  these  variants,  taken  from  non-Siamese  sources, 
are  merely  noted,  and  have  not  been  taken  into  serious 
consideration  in  the  settlement  of  the  text  adopted.  That 
text,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  has  been  settled  from 
Siamese  sources.  Rather  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
king  who  in  1781  founded  the  royal  city  of  Ratanako- 
sindra  (which  we  know  by  the  less  stately  name  of  Bangkok), 
caused  the  learned  priests  of  his  day  to  purge  the  text  of 
the  canon,  and  produce  an  authoritative  redaction.  This 
was  done,  and  some  two  or  three  exemplars  were  prepared. 
It  is  from  these  and  copies  made  therefrom  that  the  present 
Siamese  edition  has  been  prepared  by  the  scholars  whose 
names  appear  on  the  title-pages  of  the  several  volumes. 
It  appears  that  the  learned  editors  did  not  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  prepare  what  we  should  call  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Tipitaka ;  they  restricted  themselves,  very  naturally 
and  intelligibly,  to  restoring  the  national  redaction,  and  to 
removing  the  errors  which  had  marred  the  work  of  the  last 
century.  From  the  European  point  of  view  this  self-imposed 
restriction  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  most 
valuable  edition.  In  the  present  Siamese  redaction  we  have 
no  eclectic  text  pieced  together  from  the  divergent  recensions 
of  Siam,  Burma,  and  Ceylon ;   on  the  contrary,  we   have 
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a  purely  Siamese  text,  embodying  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
accuracy^  the  ancient  traditions  of  Siamese  scholarship. 

Space  prevents  my  discussing  in  the  present  article  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Siamese  recension  now  first 
made  public.  My  conclusions  are,  that  the  Siamese  readings 
stand  about  midway  between  the  Burmese  and  the  Sinhalese 
readings,  the  regular  divergences  of  which  are  indicated  in 
the  preface  to  the  Pali  Text  Society's  edition  of  the  Sumangala 
Yilasinl.  In  the  case  of  a  difficult  passage  or  a  rare  word, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  proved  by  Buddhaghosa's  com- 
mentary, it  will  not  be  found  that  the  Siamese  text  evades 
the  difficulty,  after  the  Burmese  fashion,  by  conjecturing 
an  easier  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Pali  scholarship 
in  Siam  has  never  been  overshadowed  by  Sanskrit,  the 
Siamese  text  does  not  fall  into  the  Sinhalese  trick  of 
introducing  Sanskrit  aandhi.  After  collating  some  hundreds 
of  pages  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
the  new  Siamese  text  as  being  on  the  whole  nearer  to  the 
original  than  any  other  text  now  available,^  though  the 
value  of  the  best  Sinhalese  MSS.  (which  the  Siamese 
edition  cites)  will  always  be  recognized  by  scholars  in 
crucial  questions  of  reading^. 

While  these  qualities  in  the  King  of  Siam's  edition 
appeal  more  directly  to  an  editor  than  to  the  reader  of  an 
edited  text,  it  has  other  features,  which  must  evoke  universal 
gratitude  from  Pali  scholars  in  Europe.  To  a  Western 
eye  it  is  a  very  great  gain  to  find  the  text  intelligently 
divided  into  punctuated  sentences,  with  the  component 
words  of  each  sentence  duly  separated  one  from  another. 
The  difference  in  appearance  is  that  between  barbarism 
and  civilization.     Another  point  is  the  excellent  scheme  of 


>  A  table  of  trmtm  (sodhmiuipatta)  is  prefixed  to  etch  Tolume. 

'  Ai  a  rule  the  readinn  of  Buddhaf^hoaa  repreaent  the  best  standard  for 
settling  a  Pi^ka  text  In  the  foUowinf^  case  we  can  f^o  behind  him  to  an 
authority  seven  hundred  years  older,  viz.,  to  the  iuMriptions  sculptured  on  the 
temple  of  Bharhut.  The  S3rd  SutU  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya  (like  the  9th 
JaUka)  relates  to  the  king  called  Makhadera  in  Sinhalese  MSS.  and 
MaiwhadeTa  in  Burmese  MSS.  In  the  Siamese  edition  this  king's  name  is 
spelled  Maghadera,  as  it  is  at  plate  xlriii  (2)  of  the  **  Stupa  of  Bharhut." 
(Apparently,  Buddhaghosa  follows  the  Sinhalese  spelling.) 
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transliteration  which,  with  a  paged  table  of  contents 
(kittanapatta),  precedes  the  text  of  each  volume.  With 
the  aid  of  this  very  useful  key  to  the  Siamese  character, 
the  Pali  text  can  be  read  without  difficulty  by  European 
scholars,  who  will  be  grateful  for  the  consideration  thus 
shown  to  their  needs  by  Siam. 

The  "  get-up  "  of  the  volumes  is  not  what  it  might  have 
been.  Though  the  format  is  well  chosen  and  the  binding 
is  suitable,  the  paper  is  bad,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the 
great  and  lasting  purpose  of  the  undertaking.  Perhaps 
a  slightly  larger  margin  should  have  been  allowed,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  title-pages  should  not  have 
been  in  Pali. 

But  these  shortcomings  are  too  petty  to  mar  the  signal 
success  with  which  this  editio  pvinceps  of  the  Tipitaka  has 
been  produced  in  Siam.  In  Pali  scholarship  the  edition 
will  always  remain  a  great  landmark  on  the  path  of  pro- 
gress, and  an  enduring  monument — alike  in  Europe  and 
in  Siam — to  the  Buddhist  King  who  conceived  and  executed 
so  excellent  an  undertaking. 


II 
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Art.  II. — TJie  Archaeological  Sun>ey  of  Ceylon  and  its  Work. 

By  Professor  TV.  Geigbr. 

Amongst  the  many  objects  that  occupied  the  Eleventh 
iDternatioDal  CoDgress  of  Orientalists  held  at  Paris,  it 
had  the  opportunity  of  noticing  also  the  admirable  work 
done  by  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Ceylon.  According 
to  a  proposal  which  I  made  in  the  afternoon  meeting  of 
the  Indian  Section  on  September  10,  the  Congress  accepted 
a  resolution  to  express  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  British 
Government  in  Colombo  for  the  varied  and  efficient 
assistance  afforded  to  the  historical  inquiry  about  the  island 
by  publishing  the  Archaeological  Reports,  as  well  as 
by  editing  the  Mahavamsa  and  similar  documents.  The 
Congress  hoped  also  that  the  work  which  has  been  under- 
taken so  auspiciously,  will  be  continued  by  the  Government, 
and  carried  out  in  the  same  manner.  Now  I  beg  to  add 
a  few  remarks  to  that  resolution,  which  may  explain 
its  origin  and  its  purpose.  These  remarks  are  only 
caused  by  the  anxious  desire  to  make  the  work  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  Ceylon  as  useful  as  possible  to 
the  scientific  world,  and  they  are  based  upon  the  experiences 
which  I  myself  had  in  making  use  of  its  publications  for 
my  own  historical  and  linguistic  studies. 

First  of  all,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  Reports  of 
the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Ceylon  are  by  no  means  so 
well  known  in  Europe,  and  so  much  studied  by  European 
scholars,  as  we  should  expect  and  as  they  deserve.  I  beg 
to  mention  but  one  instance.  In  the  year  1892  the  Govern- 
ment published  Mr.  H.  C.  T.  Bell's  most  interesting  and 
comprehensive  "Report  on  the  E^galla  District  of  the 
Sabaragamuwa  Province."     But  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
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even  find  this  work  quoted  in  the  German  Oriental  Biblio- 
graphy, though  the  editors  of  this  journal  always  took  the 
utmost  trouble  to  make  their  list  of  books  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  though  they  mention  a  good  many  papers 
of  much  less  scientific  importance.  I  know  very  well 
that  in  the  winter  1895-6,  when  I  was  myself  in 
Ceylon,  the  excavations  at  Slgiriya,  undertaken  by  the 
indefatigable  Archaeological  Commissioner,  Mr.  Bell,  had 
led  to  very  important  results,  and  I  suppose  that  in  the 
meantime  some  detailed  report  has  been  printed  on  these 
operations.  But  I  have  not  seen  it  up  to  the  present  day, 
though  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  more  about  the  subject.^ 

All  scholars,  I  think,  will  therefore  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  extremely  desirable  to  give  much  more  publicity  to  the 
printed  reports  of  the  Ceylon  Government  than  they  seem 
to  have  at  present.  This  can  be  done  by  various  means. 
But  first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment should  give  orders  for  the  regular  dispatch  of  the 
Archaeological  Reports  to  this  Society  and  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  it  might  also  officially  entrust  a  certain 
number  of  booksellers  in  the  difierent  countries  of  Europe 
with  the  sale  of  its  publications.  I  suppose,  of  course,  that 
an  arrangement  of  that  kind  has  already  been  made  for 
England ;  but  as  regards  Germany,  Mr.  Otto  Harrassowitz, 
at  Leipzic,  no  doubt  would  come  first  into  consideration, 
because  he  already  has  in  his  hands  nearly  the  whole  book 
trade  between  our  country  and  the  Oriental  publishers. 
Besides,  if  I  am  allowed  to  judge  from  the  most  amiable 
reception  and  liberal  assistance  which  I  ever  found  in 
Ceylon,  I  may,  perhaps,  add  the  suggestion  that,  as  is 
done  by  the  Indian  Government  with  their  publications, 
the  publications  might  also  be  sent  direct  to  such  scholars 
as  are  especially  engaged  in  Sinhalese  studies. 

I  pass  now  to  the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  publications 
themselves,  and  I  wish  at  first  to  draw  particular  attention 

*  I  know  only  Mr.  Bell's  "  Interim  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Archaeo- 
il  Survey  at  Sigiriya  in  1896,"  printed  in  the  J.R.A.S.,  Ceylon  Branch, 
.  ^6,  S.  44-56. 
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to  the  epigraphical  work  done  in  Ceylon.  Inscriptions 
which  have  been  newly  discovered,  or  which  now  can  be 
explained  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  formerly, 
are  at  present  generally  published  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey,  together  with  the  other  materials. 
The  third  part,  for  instance,  of  the  Report  on  the  E^galla 
District,  which  I  mentioned  above,  is  merely  an  epigraphical 
one,  and  it  contains,  amongst  other  documents,  the  im- 
portant inscription  of  Dewanagala,  which  alludes  to  some 
historical  events  in  the  reign  of  Parakrama  Bahu  I,  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  Mahavamsa.     Other 

« 

new  inscriptions   used  to  be  edited  and  translated  in  the 

J.R.A.S.,  Ceylon  Branch ;   not   to  speak  of   Rhys  Davids' 

papers   on   old   Sinhalese    Inscriptions,   formerly  published 

in    the    J.R.A.S.    in    England,    and    of    Rhys    Davids', 

G.    Goldschmidt's,   and   Edw.    Mii tier's    articles  printed  in 

the  Indian  Antiquary,     This  arrangement,   I  think,  is  not 

a  happy  one.     The  materials  are  spread  far  and  wide,  and 

the   continuity  of    inquiry   is    in    danger    of    being    lost. 

According  to  my  opinion,  it  would  be  best  to  separate  the 

epigraphical  part  totallij  from  the  purely  archaeological  tcork^ 

and  to  publish  the  inscriptions  and  whatever  belongs  to  their 

study  in  particular  reportn.      Thus  a  kind  of  "Epigraphia 

Cevlonica"  would  be  established,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would 

find  the   unanimous  approval  of  all  European   students  of 

Sinhalese  and  of  Indian  epigraphy.     It  is  hardly  necessary 

to  add  that  not  only  the  newly  discovered  inscriptions  or 

those  which  will  be  discovered  in  future,  should  be  published 

in  these  periodical  reports  for  which  I  beg  to  suggest  the 

title   "  Epigraphia   Ceylonica."      There   are   a   g^ood   many 

inscriptions  already  printed  and  translated,  as  for  instance 

in  Edw.  Miiller's  "  Ancient  Inscriptions  of  Ceylon,"  which 

require  a  new  study,  and  which  can  be  edited   now  with 

many  improvements  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  translation. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  even  those  scholars  who  made  the  first 

steps  in  that  rather  dark  field  will  fully  agree  with  me  on 

this  point.     The  '^ Epigraphia  Ceylonica"  must,  therefore, 

be  accessible  to  everybody  who  might  be  able  to  contribute 


I 

I 
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to  the  elucidation  of  Sinhalese  inscriptiona  in  the  "West  as 
well  as  in  the  East.  For  by  common  labour  only,  and 
particularly  by  the  common  labour  of  European  and  of 
Oriental  scholars,  can  satisfactory  results  be  attained. 

But  there  is  still  one  important  point  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  quite  indispensable  that 
each  inMcripfloH  to  be  published  or  newly  explained  in  the 
"  Epigraph ia"  should  be  reju'ot/nced  in  a  good  farsimi/e. 
Mere  transliterations  are  of  comparatively  small  value,  and 
would  be  sufficient  only  in  quite  exceptional  cases.  We 
cannot  accept  statements  without  liaviiig  the  opportunity 
of  controlling  them,  for  even  the  most  trustworthy  and  most 
careful  scholar  may  make  a  mivstake  in  reading  Sinhalese 
inscriptions,  and  a  misreading  may  lead  him  to  conclusions 
which  are  totally  wrong. 

The  edition  of  the  "  Epigraphia  Ceylonica "  must,  of 
course,  be  entrusted  to  a  man  who  combines  practical 
knowledge  with  scientific  method ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Ceylon  Government  has  at  its  disposal  more  than  one 
scholar  wlio  possesses  those  qualities.  13ut  I  hope  that 
nobody  will  find  in  this  remark  anything  like  a  reproach 
against  the  present  editor  of  the  Archaeological  Reports. 
We  are  all  so  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  invaluable 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  science,  even  risking  his 
health  and  his  life,  that  any  reproach  would  be  equal  to 
ingratitude.  My  suggestions  touch  only  the  fonn  of  the 
publications  of  the  Archaeological  Survey ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  they  would  bo  approved  by  Mr.  Bell  himself. 
For  the  edition  and  translation  of  inscriptions  discovered 
by  him,  Mr.  Bell  always  made  use  of  the  assistance  of 
some  native  scholars,  and  he  has  repeatedly  mentioned  this 
useful  service  with  the  warmest  acknowledgment,  although 
it  unfortunately  does  not  appear  in  each  case  who  is 
responsible  for  the  particular  piece  of  work. 

The  epigraphical  inquiry,  however,  must  be  supplemented, 
I  think,  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  literary  sources  of 
the  Sinhalese  histor}\  The  chief  part  has  already  been 
done  in  this  respect  by  the  editiun  and  traublation  of  the 
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Mahavamsa,  which  we  really  may  call  a  standard  work. 
But  I  believe  that  it  is  now  time  to  publish  also  the 
secondary  sources  in  their  original  text,  together  with  an 
English  translation,  as  for  instance  the  Pujavaliya,  Attana- 
galavamsaya,  Bajaratnakaraya,  Rajavaliya,  etc.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  some  of  these  books  have  already  been  edited 
in  Ceylon  itself.  But  it  is  sometimes  not  very  easy  to  get 
these  editions ;  the  Riijavaliya  is  not  yet  printed  at  all. 
Besides,  I  think  that  a  translation  of  these  works  is 
hardly  superfluous,  because  many  scholars  will  make  use 
of  them  as  historical  sources,  who  are  not  able  to  read 
Sinhalese  books  in  the  original  language.  As  to  the  form 
of  these  publications,  I  would  propose  to  print  them,  just 
like  the  inscriptions,  periodically  in  separate  parts,  but  with 
one  general  title,  as  "  Monumenta  Historiae  Ceylonicae " : 
these  "Monumenta"  would  include  even  interesting  passages 
about  Ceylon  and  its  people,  taken  from  Greek  and  Latin, 
Arabic  and  Chinese,  and  even  from  older  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  authors,  together  with  a  historical  and  geographical 
commentary.  Papers  of  that  kind  used  to  appear  sometimes 
in  the  J.R.A.S.,  Ceylon  Branch;  but  I  think  it  better  to 
reserve  the  Journal  for  what  we  call  scientific  inquiries. 
Even  such  a  treatise  as  Appendix  I  (Constitution  of  the 
Eandyan  Kingdom)  in  Bell's  Report,  already  quoted, 
would  be  in  the  right  place  in  the  "Monumenta,"  and 
would  be  studied  by  many  more  scholars,  no  doubt,  than 
can  now  be  the  case.  In  fact,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  collect  in  the  "  Monumenta " 
all  the  materials  on  which  our  knowledge  of  Sinhalese 
history  is  based. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  express  a  few  wishes,  felt, 
I  suppose,  by  all  the  European  scholars  who  are  engaged 
in  Sinhalese  studies,  regarding  the  publications  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  Ceylon.  My  purpose  was  only 
to  make  its  excellent  works  more  fruitful  and  more 
accessible  to  the  scientific  world.  Nobody  will  say,  I  hope, 
that  my  suggestions  are  merely  Utopian  ideas  which  never 
can   be   realized,  because   the   expenses   required   by  them 
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would  be  extraordinary.  They  chiefly  touch,  as  I  have 
already  eaid,  the  outer  form  of  the  publications.  I  wish 
to  separate  on  one  side  those  materials  which  are  some- 
what difierent,  and  on  the  other,  I  wish  to  concentrate 
the  divergent  labours  of  such  scholars  as  are  really 
working  in  the  same  field.  The  "Monumenta"  would, 
of  course,  appear  as  sufficient  material  was  collected  and 
Government  funds  were  available  for  the  publication, 
and  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  '' Epigraphia." 
I  admit  that  some  more  money  would  be  required  by  the 
proposal  to  add  good  plates  to  each  of  the  inscriptions 
published  therein.  But  it  would  be  sufficient  to  publish 
the  work  quite  slowly,  provided  it  is  published  in  a  perfect 
and  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  I  believe  also  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  print  a  greater  number  of  copies  of 
each  report  than  has  been  done  till  now.  But  I  am  sure 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  money  spent  thereon  will  be 
recouped  by  the  greater  publicity,  and  by  the  better  sale 
of  the  publications  in  Europe,  according  to  the  arrangement 
which  I  propose  above. 

To  summarize,  finally,  all  I  have  said,  I  beg  to  suggest 
quite  respectfully  that  the  Government  of  Ceylon  might 
resolve  to  separate  the  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
into  three  diflerent  publications : 

(1)  Archaeological  Reporh,   containing   the   architectural 
and  sculptural  results  of  the  excavations ; 

(2)  Epigraphia  Ceijlonica,  containing  the  newly  discovered 

inscriptions,  or  new  interpretations  of  such  inscrip- 
tions as  are  already  known  ; 

(3)  Momimenta  Ilktoriae  Ceylonicae,  a  kind  of  "  Quellen- 

kunde,"  containing  Sinhalese  historical  books  and 
other  literary  sources  belonging  to  the  history  of 
Ceylon  in  the  original  text,  with  translation  and 
commentary. 
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Art.    III. —  The   Jdtakas  and  Sanshrit   Gramfnarians.     By 
Professor  F.  Kielhokn,  M.R.A.S,  Gottingen. 

The  charming  volumes  which  we  owe  to  the  distinguished 
"  guild  of  Jataka  translators "  have  allured  me  to  peruse 
the  stories  of  the  Buddha's  former  births  in  the  original. 
In  the  course  of  this  reading,  the  Pali  text  has  reminded 
me  of  certain  passages  and  phrases  in  the  Mahabhasya. 
Occasionally,  too,  Panini's  own  rules  have  suggested  an 
interpretation  which  differs  from  that  of  the  Pali  com- 
mentary. Not  being  a  Pali  scholar,  I  should  hardly  venture 
to  submit  the  following  observations  of  mine  to  the  Society, 
were  I  not  encouraged  to  do  so  by  my  friend  Professor 
Cowell. 

I  begin  with  some  verses  of  the  Mahabhasya. 

According  to  a  Varttika  on  Pan.,  i,  3,  25,  the  verb  upa- 
sthd,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  worship,"  takes  the  terminations 
of  the  Atmanepada.  In  commenting  on  this  Varttika, 
Pataf^jali,  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  difference  between 
the  Parasmaipada  and  Atmanepada,  quotes  the  following 
dialogue : — 

Bahunam  apy  acittanam  eko  bhavati  cittavau  I 
pasya  vanara-sainye  'smin  yad  arkam  upatisthate  I 
Maivaih  mamsthah  sacitto  'yam  eso  'pi  hi  yatlia  vayam  I 
etad  apy  asya  kapeyam  yad  arkam  upatisthati  I 

''Among   the  senseless  creatures  all,  endowed  with  sense 
is  one : 
Amidst   this   monkey   troop,    behold!    he's   worshipping 
{upatisthate)  the  sun  !  " 
''Don't  think  he  is  endowed  with  sense;  he's  like  us,  that 
is  clear : 
To  warm   himself  is  apish,  so  the  sun  he  draweth  near 
{vpatisthati).** 

J.B.A.8.   189S.  2 
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These  verses  apparently  presuppose  a  story  like  the  one  in 
the  Adiccupatthuim-Jatuka  (No.  17o),  and  the  wordinji^  of 
the  second  line,  in  my  opinion,  can  hardly  leave  it  doubtful 
that  the  grainmarian  knew  some  such  verse  as  we  read  in 
that  Jataka  (vol.  ii,  p.  73,  v.  47) — 

Sabbesu  kira  bhutesu  santi  silasamahita, 

passa  sakhiimigaih  jammaih,  ildiccain  upatitthati.^ 

"  There  is  no  tribe  of  animals  but  has  its  virtuous  one : 

See  how  this  wretched  monkey  here  stands  worshipping 
the  sun!  "2 

Again,  a  Viirttika  on  Pan.,  ii,  3,  3H,  teaches  that  the 
locative  case  may  be  used  to  denote  that  to  obtain  which 
an  action  is  performed,  provided  the  tiling  sought  after  ia 
joined,  with,  or  is  found  in,  the  object  of  the  action.  And 
Patailjali  illustrates  this  rule  by  four  examples,  grouped 
together  in  the  verse — 

Carmani  dvlpinaih  hanti  dantayor  hanti  kunjaram  I 
kc^esu  camarim  hanti  sluini  puskulako  hatuh  II 

"The  tiger  for  his  skin  he  slays,  the  elephant  for  his  tusk  ; 
The  camarl  for  her  tail  is  slain,  the  musk-deer  for  its 
musk."  ^ 

Now,  in  the  Mahajanaka- Jataka  (vol.  vi,  p.  61,  v.  269)  we 
read — 

Ajinamhi  hailnate  dipl,  nilgo  dantehi  haniiati, 
dlianamhi  dhanino  hanti  aniketam  asanthavam, 
phall  ambo  aphalo  ca  te  sattharo  ubho  mama ; 

and  again,  in  the  Sama-Jataka  (ibid.,  p.  78,  v.  300) — 

Ajinamhi  hailnate  dipl,  nago  dantehi  hanfiati, 

atha  kena  nu  vaiinena  viddheyaiii  mam  amaunatha? 


^  In  the  Rrimiiyaijn,  Bo.  Ed.,  vi,  27,  44,  wo  liavo  adityam  upafif(hati  in  the 
sense  of  *'  he  worships  the  sun.*'     In  the  flo-rallt»d  epic  Sanskrit  there  are  not 
»f«w  ^orms  and  constructions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  Puli  rather  than  Sanskrit. 
Rouse's  translation. 

rould  take  the  last  P'lda  to  mean  :  "  Tlie  post  is  driven  into  the 
'xat  the  boundaiy  may  be  kuowu  thereby.  * 
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Here,  then,  the  first  line  of  either  verse  is  identical  in 
meaning  with  the  first  line  of  the  verse  of  the  Mahabhasyti, 
and  in  ajinamhi  haniiate  dipt  we  have  the  very  construction 
that  is  taught  by  Katyayana  —  a  construction  which  in 
Sanskrit,  to  say  the  least,  is  most  unusual.  Moreover,  as 
the  text  stands,^  the  words  dhanamhi  dhanino  hanti  of  the 
first  verse  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  Pataujali's  carmani 
dvtpinam  hanti,  etc.  This,  surely,  cannot  be  a  mere  accidental 
circumstance :  either  the  authors  of  the  Jatakas  knew  the 
verse  of  the  Mahabhasya,  or — and  this  seems  to  me  rather 
more  probable — Katyayana  and  Patanjali  knew,  and  based 
their  rule  with  its  examples  on,  just  such  verses  as  we  find 
in  the  Jatakas. 

Turning  to  the  prose,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
a  somewhat  peculiar  phrase  of  the  Mahabhasya,  which  has 
often  been  misunderstood. 

In  the  first  Ahnika,  after  telling  us  what  the  course  of 
study  was  in  former  days,  Patanjali  proceeds  thus :  Tad 
adyatve  na  tathd ;  redam  adhitya  tvaritd  vaktaro  bhavanti  redan 
no  vaidikdh  iabddh  siddhd  Idkdc  ca  laukikd  anarthakain  it/dka- 
ranam  Hi,  The  phrase  vakidro  bhavanti  in  this  passage  has 
been  variously  translated  by  "  they  become  teachers,"  **  they 
become  speakers  (of  Sanskrit),"  etc.  But  it  really  means 
**  people  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,"  "  they  will  (or  would) 
say,"  or  simply  "they  say,"  and  the  sense  of  the  whole 
passage  is :  **  This  is  not  so  nowadays.  After  learning 
their  Veda,  being  in  a  hurry  (to  marry,  etc.),  people  will 
say  :  *  We  have  got  the  Vedic  words  from  the  Veda,  and  the 
common  ones  from  common  usage ;  grammar  is  of  no  use 
to  us.' "  Vaktdro  bhavanti  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in 
vol.  i,  p.  250,  and  vol.  ii,  pp.  272  and  417  of  the  Maha- 
bhasya, and  we  have  sthdtdro  bhavanti,  "  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  staying,"  "  they  will  stay,"  in  vol.  i,  p.  391,  lines 
6  and  16. 


'  The  learned  editor  of  the  Jitaka  suggesta   the  alteration  «>t'  lihuu.nu  to 
dhani  ko. 
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Now,  that  among  Sanskrit  writers  Kumarila  also  sbould 
have  used  vaktdro  hhavanti  and  similar  periphrastic  ex- 
pressions, cannot  seem  strange,  considering  that,  deeply 
versed  as  he  was  in  the  Mahabhasya,  this  is  not  the  only 
phrase  which  he  has  adopted  from  it.  But  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  came  across  the  identical  vattdro  honfi  in 
the  Jataka,  vol.  i,  p.  134, 1.  21 :  Tassa  ddhdvitvd  paridhdvitcd 
a'caramkdle  kelimandale  kllantassa  emm  vattaro  honti  nippi" 
tiken  *amhd  pahatd  ti — "  And  when  he  could  run  about  and 
was  playing  in  the  playground,  (his  playmates)  would  say,^ 
*  This  fatherless  fellow  has  hit  us.' "  Here  any  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  vattdro  honti  would  at  once  be  removed  by 
the  fact  that  in  vol.  vi,  p.  33, 1.  16,  in  an  analogous  case,  the 
writer,  instead  of  vattdro  honti,  uses  vadanti,  just  as  in 
Sanskrit  we  might  substitute  vadanti  for  vaktdro  bhavanti, 
wherever  that  phrase  occurs. 

I  must  leave  it  to  Pali  scholars  to  say  whether  phrases 
like  vattdro  honti  are  common  in  Pali.^  They  seem  foreign 
to  ordinary  correct  Sanskrit,  and  the  question  is  whether 
Pa  tan  j  all  himself  has  followed  here  that  common  usage,  to 
restrict  and  correct  which  is  the  object  of  grammar. 

A  priori,  we  may  well  suppose  that  Pali  has  preserved 
certain  idioms,  lost  in  Sanskrit ;  and  Pali  has  been  proved  to 
vield  instances  for  some  of  Panini's  rules  which  have  not 
been  verified  yet  from  Sanskrit  texts.  On  the  other  hand, 
au  example  may  show  that  the  interpretation  of  the  more 
ancient  Pali  texts  may  sometimes  be  benefited  by  the 
teachings  of  Sanskrit  grammarians. 

In  the  Jataka,  vol.  v,  p.  90,  we  have  the  verse — 

Ah  ail  ca  vanam  ufichaya  madhu  maihsaih  migabilam 
yadaharami  tarn  bhakkho,  tassa  nun'  ajja  nadhati. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  commentator  assigns  to  this 
verse  the  following  meaning :   "  The  honey  and  meat,  left  by 

"r  Chalmers  translates,  more  freely,  "  a  cry  would  arise." 

sn  in  the  Yinuya,  and  in  Eueh  tjiittos  as  ^lajjhima,  i,  4C9-472. — Rh.D.] 
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wild  animals,  which,  gleaning  in  the  forest,  I  bring,  is  (my 
Iiusband's)  food  ;  surely  now  (when  he  does  not  obtain  it)  his 
(body)  withers  (ttpatappati,  tniidf/ati,  like  a  lotus  burnt  by  the 
sun  8  rays)." 

Now  upatdpa  is  indeed  one  of  the  meanings  assigned  to  the 
root  ndth  or  nddh  in  the  Dhatupiitha,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
a  Sanskrit  grammarian,  on  seeing  the  last  Pada  of  this  verse, 
would  at  once  be  put  in  mind  of  Pai]iini's  rule,  ii,  3,  5o,  diisi 
ndthah  (which  teaches  the  employment  of  the  genitive  case 
in  construction  with  ndth^  "  to  long  for "),  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  that  rule,  he  would  unhesitatingly  translate 
the  words  tassa  nUn*  ajja  nddhati  by  "  for  that  (food)  he 
surely  is  now  longing." 

I  have  other  verses  for  the  interpretation  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  some  assistance  may  be  got  from  Pui^ini,  though, 
perhaps,  not  always  in  so  direct  a  manner.  But  for  the 
present  I  must  content  myself  with  recording  my  belief  that 
a  close  study  especially  of  the  metrical  portions  of  the 
Jatakas  will  amply  repay  the  student  of  Sanskrit  grammar, 
and  expressing  my  regret  at  being  unable  myself  to  enter 
upon  a  field  of  labour  which  seems  so  full  of  promise. 
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Art.    IV. — Alphabet  for  Languagen  not  yet  reduced  to 
Writing.     By  Henry  Morris,  M.R.A.S. 

The  subject  of  Transliteration  has  lately  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
After  careful  consideration  they  gave  their  approval  to 
the  system  for  transliterating  the  alphabets  of  Oriental 
languages  into  the  Roman  character,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Geneva  in  1895 ;  * 
and  after  suggesting  a  few  emendations,  with  the  object 
of  securing  consistency  and  harmony  in  some  comparatively 
unimportant  details,  commended  it  to  the  favourable  at- 
tention of  those  Oriental  scholars  with  whom  they  are 
connected,  and  over  whom  they  have  any  influence.'  This 
seems,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity  to  make  an  effort 
for  the  introduction  of  a  similar  system  among  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  very  arduous  labour  of  reducing  hitherto 
unwritten  languages  to  writing.  The  number  of  such 
languages  is  great,  and  work  among  them  is  annually 
increasing.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  that  an  attempt 
at  unanimity  should  be  made  in  this  instance  even  than  in 
the  case  of  languages  which,  like  those  of  Oriental  nations, 
themselves  possess  old  and  venerable  alphabets.  The 
cliaracters  of  these  alphabets  have  come  down  to  us  from 
a  remote  antiquity,  have  borne  the  tests  of  time  and  use, 
and  have  satisfied  several  generations  of  men  who  have 
long  employed  them;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  far  better 
that  they  should  be  learned  and  used  by  European  students 
and  scholars  than  that  they  should  be  transliterated  into 


>  See  J.R.A.S.,  Oct.,  1895. 
*  SwJ.H.A.S.,  Oct.,  1S96. 
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the  Roman  or  any  other  character.  But  the  cage  of 
"illiterate"  languages,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  terra,  is 
quite  difFerent.  It  is  manifest  that  they  must,  when  reduced 
to  writing,  be  put  into  some  chanicter;  and  the  Roman 
alphabet  is  decidedly  preferable  to  syllabics,  or  shorthand, 
or  even  the  character  of  the  great  language,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  may  be  the  nearest  either  in  affinity  or  iii 
geographical  area.  It  also  seems  clear  that  it  is  much 
better  for  a  translator  to  proceed  on  a  well-known  scientific 
plan  than  for  each  individual  to  work  on  a  system  of  his 
own,  irrespective  of  other  scholars  and  translators. 

This  appears,  then,  a  fitting  time  respectfully  to  place 
before  these  translators  the  scheme  now  approved  by  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  languages 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  form  proposed  for  adoption 
is  the  complement  to  that  system.  In  the  latter  the  trans- 
literation recommended  is  intended  to  represent  intelligible 
and  familiar  characters  which  are  to  be  converted  into  the 
Roman  character.  Here,  the  Roman  character  is  to  ba 
used  for  sounds.  The  one  system  is  not  complete  without 
the  other.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  task  is  very  apparent. 
Some  of  the  sounds  to  be  represented  can  scarcely  be 
rendered  into  English,  or  cannot  adequately  be  produced 
in  English  words;  but  it  is  considered  that  a  beginning 
should  be  made  in  this  matter  because  of  its  great  im- 
portance, and  in  the  hope  that  by  using  such  suggestions 
as  may  hereafter  be  given  by  trained  and  skilled  minds, 
something  nearer  uniformity  than  at  present  exists  may  be 
attained. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  distinct  and  intelligible  sign 
should  be  used  for  every  distinct  sound  in  any  given 
language.  If  the  exact  sound  cannot  be  represented  in 
Roman  letters,  or  exemplified  in  an  English  word,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  must  be  taken.  The  intention  is, 
therefore,  to  take,  in  any  instance,  notwithstanding  any 
previous  predilection  or  idea,  the  word  or  the  sign  which, 
on  the  best  evidence  attainable,  is  proved  to  be  the  most 

table.     The  one  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted  is  that  the 
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scheme  i8  not  original,  but  that  It  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  a  system  which  has  now  been  very  generally  approved. 

No  attempt  whatever  is  here  made  to  propose  a  universal 
language  or  a  universal  alphabet.  All  that  is  suggested  is, 
that  this  system  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  alphabet  used 
in  translations  made  into  the  hitherto  unwritten  languages  of 
the  world.  An  approximation  to  unanimity  in  this  respect 
is  essential  in  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  different 
languages  with  each  other.  As  the  sounds  common  to 
most  Oriental  languages  are  taken  as  the  framework  of  the 
plan,  such  sounds  as  are  peculiar  to  other  languages  can 
be  fitted  into  it  in  their  appropriate  places  with  distinctive 
signs  of  their  own.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  simplicity 
has  been  aimed  at,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  kept  steadily 
in  view  has  been  to  have  as  few  diacritical  marks  as  possible. 
It  is  suggested  that,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this 
scheme,  compilers  of  primers,  vocabularies,  and  similar 
works,  and  translators  of  the  Iloly  Scriptures  and  other 
books,  should  insert,  in  every  instance,  a  prefatory  note 
clearly  showing  the  system  they  employ. 

The  sounds  here  represented,  and  the  English  equivalents 
for  them,  have  been  selected  from  several  books,  and  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  by  frequent  repetition  and  trial 
to  test  them  by  the  ear.  Some  may  think  the  most  suitable 
words  have  not  been  selected  as  examples,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  good  enough  to  suggest  others  which  they 
may  consider  more  appropriate.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  in  English  certain 
letters  such  as  the  different  t*s  and  d*s,  the  th*s  and  dh^s, 
and  Ts  in  Oriental  languages.  One  instance  may  here  be 
given  by  way  of  illustration  of  this  difficulty.  Some  can 
sec  no  difference  between  the  /  in  'lamp'  and  the  /  in 
'clerk.'  To  us  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  distinction.  If 
the  word  'lamp'  is  pronounced  without  premeditation  or 
effort,  the  tongue  does  not  naturally  rise  above  the  teeth, 
and  a  softened  sound  of  /  is  the  result;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  guttural  sound  of  c  or  k  is  pronounced 
before  the  /,  the  tongue  is  raised  to  the  palate  of  its  owu 
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accord,  and  the  stronger  and  harder  sound  of  /,  which 
is  here  intended,  is  pronounced.  If  any  word,  however, 
can  be  suggested  which  better  represents  this  sound,  it 
should  be  selected  instead  of  '  clerk/ 


Sounds  ts  English.  RBPKESENTATToy. 
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The  sound  of  a  as  in  America 
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Any  gentle  breathing,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Alif, 

by 

S/ieva  in  Hebrew,  by 

Semi- vowels  or  half-tones,  by H,  1,0,  6,5 

Should  there  be  any  sound  like  the  a  in  the 
English  word  pat 
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Consonants. 


The  sound  of 


k  as  in  king  .     . 

kh  „  mk-hom 

g  „  r^ive  .     . 

gh  „  B\ag-korn 

ijg  „  Birmiwr/ham 

ch  „  ckaso 

ts  „  mats  ,     . 

chh  „  coac//-//ouse 

j  „  yar      .     . 

jh  „  hedge-hog 
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Sounds  dt  Enolxsh. 

The  sound  of    ny    as  in  onton 

„  cerebral  t        ,,  jTartar    . 

th   as  in  car^-Aorse 
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twhe  . 
not  here 
dupe  . 
Sidhere    . 
wag    . 
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/amp 1 

rat y 
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«^arp* 6 

a  strong  sibilnnt,  as 
in  push 

hit 
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fdll 

A  sound  like  the  Arabic    ain jL 
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„                   ^'(if q 

»                      ^ha ^ 
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'  Afl  reiranifl  the  followiii|i^  five  signs,  they  represent  sounds  which  are  not 
UN-d  in  Knfflish.  The  Italian  use  of  t  and  d  is  the  sound  referred  to— the 
true  dental  that  must,  no  douht,  exist  in  manj  langruajpes. 

>  We  haTt;  not  got  this  sound  in  English.     It  is  between  «  and  th. 
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Compound  consonants  should  have  all  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  compounded  reproduced :  for  instance,  the  sound 
of  ksh  in  *  kicA--«//aw ' — h§.  Silent  letters  like  the  o  in  the 
above  word  should  not  be  represented  at  all. 

Double  letters  should  not  bo  uselessly  employed ;  but  they 
must  invariably  be  used  when  there  is  a  double  sound  ia 
the  language  under  consideration. 

The  foregoing  alphabet  is  intended  fairly  to  represent 
the  sounds  generally  used  in  most  languages;  but  there 
are  in  many  languages  peculiar  sounds  applicable  to 
themselves  alone,  or  used,  perhaps,  in  some  cognate  tongue. 
Thus,  in  Tamil  and  Alalayalam,  Dravidian  languages  in 
South  India,  there  is  a  very  difficult  letter,  which  is  not 
used  in  their  sister  languages,  Telugu  and  Kanarese.  It  is 
a  compound  of  r,  /,  and^;  and  even  some  natives  themselves 
cannot  pronounce  it,  and  often  substitute  for  it  r  or  /,  or 
else  omit  it  altogether.  Dr.  Pope  considers  that  it  some- 
what resembles  the  Welsh  //.  The  Council  would  suggest 
for  such  a  sound  as  this —  rr. 

Other  languages,  such  as  Hottentot  and  Zulu  in  South 
Africa,  have  clicks  or  even  grunts.  Each  sound  must  bo 
represented  by  some  phonetic  sign  to  show  where  the  click 
occurs ;  but,  if  this  is  clearly  stated  and  explained  in 
a  brief  prefatory  note  to  the  translation,  it  need  not 
interfere  with  the  system  above  described,  as  each  sign  will 
naturally  fall  into  its  own  appointed  place.  Professor 
Lepsius  suggested  certain  dashes  for  the  clicks,  of  which 
there  seem  to  be  four  kinds,  the  breath  being  drawn  in 
in  four  different  ways. 

In  all  such  cases  as  these  the  translator  should  have 
special  signs  for  the  special  sounds,  taking  care,  however, 
to  harmonize  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  those  used  in 
kindred  languages.  All  that  is  now  asked  is  that,  for 
the  sounds  used  above,  the  signs  given  may  be  universally 
adopted. 
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Art.  V. — A  Contemporary  Account  of  the  Oreat  Storm  at 
Calcutta  in  1737.  By  C.  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Indian 
Education  Department. 

The  great  storm  of  1737  is  one  of  the  {ew  events  still 
remembered  in  the  early  history  of  Calcutta.  The  tradi- 
tional account  of  the  matter  is  that  given  by  "  Asiaticus," 
which  he  professes  to  have  derived  from  the  Gentleman* s 
Magazine.  It  is  as  follows; — ''In  the  night  of  the  11th 
October,  1737,  there  happened  a  furious  hurricane  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Qanges,  which  reached  sixty  leagues  up  the 
river.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  violent  earthquake, 
which  threw  down  a  great  many  houses  along  the  river  side ; 
in  Golgota  (i.e.  Calcutta)  alone,  a  port  belonging  to  the 
English,  two  hundred  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
high  and  magnificent  steeple  of  the  English  Church  sunk 
into  the  ground  without  breaking.  It  is  computed  that 
twenty  thousand  ships,  barques,  sloops,  boats,  canoes,  etc., 
have  been  cast  away;  of  nine  English  ships  then  in  the 
Ganges,  eight  were  lost,  and  most  of  the  crews  drowned. 
Barques  of  sixty  tons  were  blown  two  leagues  up  into  land 
over  the  tops  of  high  trees;  of  four  Dutch  ships  in  the 
river,  three  were  lost,  with  their  men  and  cargoes; 
300,000  souls  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  water  rose 
forty  feet  higher  than  usual  in  the  Ganges."  Then  follows 
the  story  of  the  voracious  crocodile  in  the  hold  of  the 
stranded  ship. 

This  account  of  the  great  stonu  was  repeated  contentedly, 
without  acknowledgment,  by  historians  of  Calcutta  till 
1892,  when  Mr.  II.  B.  Hyde,  in  one  of  his  interesting 
articles^   on   the    Bengal    Chaplaincy,   contributed    to   the 

»  *'Gpnra««  Bellamy,  Chaplain  of   Bengal   1726  to  1756":    l.C.Q.R.  for 
July,  1892. 
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Indinn  Cliurch  Quarterly  RfTtetc,  showed  that  this  version 
of  ilie  Btorv  only  ujrreed  in  substance  with  what  had 
appoured  in  the  Oettt/p man's  Magazine,  that  many  of  the 
details  were  unauthorised  additions,  and,  in  particular,  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  about  the  church  steeple  in  the 
original  a(;count. 

**  On  Scptcni])er  30th  last,"  ^  says  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine^ 
"happened  a  furious  hurricane  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
attended  with  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  raised  fifteen  inches 
of  water  in  five  liours,  and  a  violent  earthquake,  which 
threw  down  abundance  of  houses  ;  and,  as  the  storm  reached 
00  leagues  up  the  river,  it  is  computed  that  20,000 
ships,  barks,  sloops,  boats,  canoes,  etc.,  have  been  cast 
away.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  cattle  of  all  sorts,  a  great 
L  Ij  many  tygors,  and  several  rhinoceroses,  were  drowned ;  even 

j ':  a  great  many  caymans  were  stifled  by  the  furious  agitation 

of  the  waters,  and  an   innumerable  quantity  of  birds  was 
beat   down    into    the   river    by  the    storm.      Two   English 
'  !  Hhi])8    of    500    tons    were    thrown     into    a    village    about 

.  :.  200   fathoms  from    the    bed    of   the    river    Ganges,   broke 

to  pieces,  and  all  the  people  downed  pell  mell  amongst  the 
iiiliabitants  and  cattle.  Barks  of  GO  tons  were  blown 
2  leagues  up  the  land  over  the  tops  of  high  trees.  The 
water  rose  in  all  40  feet  higher  than  usual.  The  English 
,1  jj  ships   which   drove   ashore    and   broke  to  pieces  were  the 

Dtr/ier,    DrvonMre,    and    NewcaHtlOy    and    the    Pelham    is 
'  missing.*'^      Here,    too,   comes  the  story  of    the  crocodile 

in  the  stranded  ship. 

On  further  looking  into  the  ofiicial  records  of  the  Bengal 
Council,  Mr.  llydo  could  only  find  the  following  meagre 
notice  of  the  great  storm: — **0n  the  30th  September  there 
was  a  great  storm,  which  drove  several  ships  ashore.  The 
Mohanna  flagg-staft'  at  Ballasore  was  blown  down."* 
Mr.  Hyde  was,  therefore,  led  to   the   conclusion    that   the 

■ffercnoc  in  the  dates  w  the  difiFerenee  between  the  old  and  the  new 
toinf^. 
IJ.,  vol.  viii.  p.  .T21. 
iblic  Couisultations,  vol.  xii,  p.  323. 
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story  of  the  cyclone  of  17-37  was  "a  curious  example  of 
rapid  enrichment,  by  its  narrators,  of  a  popular  legend " ; 
and  was  provoked  "  to  discredit  even  the  40-feet  tide." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  a  contemporary  account  of  the  event  which  occurs 
in  a  letter  from  Francis  Russell,  a  member  of  the  Calcutta 
Council,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Russell,  Baronet,  to  his 
cousin  Colonel  Charles  Russell,  dated  from  **  Calcutta  the 
'Mat  Decern'  1737."  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
damage  done  by  the  storm  was  really  very  considerable, 
and  that  the  river  must  have  certainlv  risen  to  an  abnormal 
lieight,  as  there  was  no  ebb  tide  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Nothing  is  said  about  any  earthquake,  and  perhaps  that 
part  of  the  traditional  account  must  be  given  up,  though 
the  argument  from  silence  is  never  safe.  The  extract 
has  been  kindly  copied  for  me  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Astley  and  is 
taken  from  the  papers  in  the  Collection  of  Manuscripts 
at   Chequers   Court,   Bucks,  with   the    permission   of  Mrs. 

Frankland-Russell-Astlev. 

"Captain  Prince,  Crab,  Gilbert,  and  Acton  are  worthy 
men  of  good  sense  and  I  believe  to  much  honour  to  say 
or  do  abase  thing :  the  two  former  lost  their  Ships  in 
the  Dreadful  Hurricane  we  had  here  the  30th  Sept'  at 
night,  such  a  Schene  of  horror  as  that  night  was  I  never 
saw  or  heard  off  Such  Terrible  gust  of  wind  like  the 
loudest  thunder  and  torrents  of  rain  that  I  expected  every 
moment  the  house  I  live  in  which  is  I  believe  the  Strongest 
in  the  town  wou'd  have  fallen  on  mv  head  the  noise  was 
so  violent  above  Stairs  that  myself  and  familly  was  obliged 
to  go  down  and  stay  below  till  morning  with  poor  Mrs. 
Wastell  and  her  children  who  had  fled  to  our  house  for 
Shelter  the  doors  and  winders  of  hers  being  burst  from 
the  walls,  but  good  God  what  Sight  was  the  town  and 
river  in  the  morning  not  a  ship  but  the  Duke  of  Dorteit 
to  be  seen  in  the  river  were  the  evening  before  v  abo' 
twenty  nine  sails  of  vessells  great  and  si  i  ny 
drove  ashore  Some  broke  to  pieoet  and  ot 
and  this  which  is  Scarse  creditable  in  a  rivw 
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wide,  there  was  no  ebb  tide  for  near  twenty  four  hours, 
our  church  steeple  was  blown  down  as  also  eight  or  ten 
English  houses  and  numbers  belonging  to  the  black 
Merchants  the  whole  town  looked  like  a  place  that 
had  been  bombarded  by  an  enemy,  Such  a  havock  did 
it  make  that  tis  impossible  to  find  words  to  express  it 
all  our  beautifuU  shady  roads  laid  bare  which  will  not 
be  the  like  again  this  twenty  years  Inclosed  is  a  list  of 
the  Shipping  with  the  Damage  each  Sustained  which 
I  forgot  to  inclose  to  Captain  Gough  so  you  '11  taken  an 
opportunity  to  show  it  him  I  thank  God  I  have  no 
greater  Share  in  this  calamity  than  what  my  proportion 
of  reffitting  the  freight  ships  drove  ashore  will  amount 
to  which  may  be  about  five  or  six  thousands  rupees 
for  my  part  of  all  additional  charges  and  about  half 
that  in  Damage  done  my  houses  in  town  and  country, 
I  saved  all  my  fine  trees  in  the  country  that  were 
blown  down  by  replacing  them  while  the  earth  was 
soft  as  they  might  have  done  by  those  on  the  roads 
had  the  same  care  been  taken  all  our  boats  and  small 
craft  being  also  distroyed  rendered  impossible  for  us  to 
help  for  some  days  our  distressed  ships  who  lay  ashore  by 
the  Governours  Garden  three  miles  below  the  town  except 
the  Neiccadk  who  lay  high  ashore  and  bilged  over  against 
the  Fort  no  was  the  least  assistance  afforded  our  own 
ships  till  all  possible  assistance  had  been  first  sent  the 
Compy  ships  and  I  believe  they  were  the  first  afloat 
except  the  llalUfax  who  cou'd  not  be  got  off  till  her  goods 
was  out  tho'  I  reckon  this  will  hardly  meet  credit  in 
England,  and  I  am  sure  no  men  in  the  world  wou'd  in 
the  distress  we  were  in  have  got  men  and  boats  and  neces- 
sarys  sooner  then  we  did  tho'  I  believe  many  thought  they 
were  not  served  soon  enough  and  yet  wou'd  give  no  grains 
of  allowance  for  the  Difficulties  we  laboured  under  in  being 
forced  to  get  boat  from  renKjto  places  the  Storm  had  not 
reached  I  will  [leave]  to  others  to  tell  you  more  of  this 
malancholy  affair  which  pray  communicate  to  my  Brother 
and  others  I  have  not  wrote  it  too." 
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I  may  add  that  Francis  Russell,  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
was  a  great-grandson  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  father  being 
Sir  William  Russell,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Russell  and  Frances,  the  youngest  and  favourite  daughter 
of  the  great  Lord  Protector.  The  house  in  which  Francis 
Russell  lived  in  Calcutta  is  marked  in  the  earliest  plans 
of  the  city  as  Lady  Russell's  house.  It  is  still  standing 
in  Mission  Row,  the  Rope  Walk  of  earlier  times,  and  was 
at  one  time  the  residence  of  General  Clavering. 


j.m.A.t.  1898. 
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Art.  VI. — Detailed  Survey  of  the  Languages  and  Dialects 
spoken  in  certain  portions  of  British  India.  By  Robert 
Needham  Gust,  LL.D. 

This  is  not  an  entirely  new  subject.  Mr.  Beames,  of 
H.M.  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  1875,  published  a  small  yet 
valuable  work,  called  "Comparative  Grammar  of  Modern 
Aryan  Languages  of  India."  I  myself,  in  1878,  published 
in  greater  detail,  accompanied  by  Language  Maps,  a  "  Sketch 
of  all  the  Languages  of  Nearer  and  Further  India,"  and 
I  still  hope,  that  my  valued  friend  Mr.  Grierson,  of 
H.M.  Indian  Civil  Service,  will,  in  1903,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  complete  and  publish 
an  enlarged  and  corrected  edition  of  ray  Sketch;  and 
I  have  arranged,  that  the  accumulated  additional  infor- 
mation, entered  in  my  interleaved  copy,  should  after  my 
death  be  made  over  to  Mr.  Grierson,  to  add  to  his  own 
collections,  for  he  is  out  and  out  the  best  informed  scholar 
in  this  branch  of  Linguistic  knowledge  at  the  present 
epoch. 

At  the  International  Oriental  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1886,  at  which  Mr.  Grierson  and  myself  were  present, 
a  resolution  was  passed  **  urging  on  the  Government  of 
India  the  importance  of  preparing  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
languages  and  Dialects  spoken  in  that  country " ;  and 
the  question  was  taken  up  by  the  Viceroy  in  Council, 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  rou^h  unscientific  catalogue 
of  every  known  form  of  speech  spoken  throughout  British 
India,  exclusive  of  the  provinces  of  Madras  and  Burmah. 
The  area  to  be  investigated  consisted  of  the  Province  of 
the  Fanj&b,  the  North- Western  Provinces,  Oudh,  Bangui, 
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Assam,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Kajput&na.  Attempts 
were  to  be  made  to  investigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Languages  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kashmir,  and  the  semi- 
independent  States  of  the  Himal&ya.  This  large  area 
included  practically  the  whole  Arian-speaking  population 
of  British  India,  and  the  aboriginal  tribes,  whose  Languages 
belonged  to  the  Kolarian  and  Tibeto-Burman  Families. 

With  the  cares  of  Empire  on  its  shoulders,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  not  very  partial  to  scientific  subjects,  and, 
with  the  calls  of  War,  Famine,  and  Pestilence  on  the 
Exchequer,  is  not  inclined  to  any  expenditure  that  can  be 
avoided :  still,  recognizing,  that  something  should  be  done 
to  ascertain  and  record  every  form  of  speech  used  by  the 
three  hundred  millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  Empress  of 
India  in  her  Jubilee-year,  the  Viceroy  in  Council  sanctioned 
the  following  scheme: 

The  work  was  to  be  divided  into  two  stages : 

I.  To  compile  a  rough  list  of  all  the  Languages  and 
Dialects  spoken  in  each  District.  Each  District  Officer  to 
be  supplied  with  a  form  to  be  filled  up,  detailing  the 
different  Vernaculars  (Urdu,  Bolt)  made  use  of  in  his 
District,  and  the  number  of  the  population  speaking  each 
variety  of  speech.  The  officers  charged  with  the  compilation 
would,  from  these  returns,  supplemented  by  Census  Reports, 
Land  Revenue  Settlement  Reports,  and  Special  Memoirs 
(where  such  exist),  prepare  Lists  of  forms  of  living  speech : 
(A)  by  Districts,  (B)  by  Vernaculars,  discriminating 
between  (1)  an  indigenous  Vernacular,  (2)  a  Vernacular 
imported  by  immigrant  strangers. 

II.  To  obtain  specimens  of  all  the  indigenous  Vernaculars, 
carefully  edit  these  specimens,  and  then  compile  an  accurate 
Language- List,  based  on  the  information  derived  from  the 
specimens.  A  careful  examination  of  these  specimens  may 
divulge  the  fact,  that  two  difierent  Language-names  repre- 
sent one  and  the  same  Language.  A  notable  instance  of 
such  a  phenomenon  appears  in  the  List  of  Bible-Transla- 
tions, where  the  selfsame  Language  is  called  Danish  and 
Norse  in  Denmark  and  Norway  respectively. 
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Another  possibility  is,  that  the  identical  name  is  carelessly 
given  to  two  totally  distinct  forms  of  speech.  The  name  of 
Gond  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Dravidian  form  of  speech 
indigenous  to  the  tribe  which  bears  that  name,  and  some- 
times to  the  local  Dialect  of  the  Arian  Hindi,  as  spoken  by 
the  Gond  tribe.  In  each  case  there  will  be  two  specimens 
of  each  form  of  speech :  (A)  A  translation  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  specially  prepared  by  competent 
persons ;  this  facilitates  intercomparison  of  one  Language 
with  another,  and  betrays  any  possible  linguistic  affinity 
which  may  exist  in  word-store,  or  construction  of  sentence. 
(B)  An  independent  specimen  compiled  by  each  District 
Officer  from  the  lips,  or  written  records,  of  each  tribe ;  this 
will  be  a  powerful  check  on  the  Translator,  who  might,  if 
unchecked,  adopt  a  dialect  of  his  own  devising,  or  borrowed 
from  some  printed  book. 

Such  is  the  scheme,  and  it  deserves  high  commendation. 
The  selected  specimens  should  be  supplemented  by  written 
records  of  local  ballads,  legends,  and  folklore ;  but  this 
will  be  the  work  of  time.  A  comparative  alphabetical 
list  of  two  hundred  words  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  Human  race,  in  each  of  the  Languages  of  India,  would 
greatly  assist  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Grierson  has,  at  his  own  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  compiled  sixty-five  versions  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  they  have  been  printed  at  the  Calcutta 
Government  Press,  and  I  have  a  copy  on  my  table,  which 
I  have  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  This 
compilation  is  admitted  to  be  imperfect  and  confessedly 
preliminary,  yet  it  represents  a  great  step  in  advance  as 
regards  the  second  stage.  As  regards  the  first  stage, 
Mr.  Grierson  has  compiled,  and  is  correcting  the  proofs 
of,  a  list  of  the  forms  of  speech  spoken  in  the  vast  Province 
of  Bangal,  with  a  population  of  Sixty  Millions. 

On  the  10th  September,  1897,  Mr.  Grierson  had  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the 
Indian  Section  of  the  Eleventh  International  Congress  of 
Orientaliets  held  at  Paris :  and  after  discussion,  a  resolution 
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was  proposed  by  Herr  Kuhn  of  Munich,  and  seconded  by 
Hofrath  G.  Biibler  of  Vienna,  and  was  carried  in  the 
following  terms: 

"  La  Section  Indienne  du  XI®  Congr^s  International  des 
**  Orientalistes  exprime  ses  vifs  reraerciements  au  Gouverne- 
**  ment  de  Tlnde  pour  avoir  mis  d  ex&ution  le  voeu  pr^sent^ 
'' au  Congres  de  Yienne  (1886)  demandant  une  statistique 
"  des  langues  de  Plnde.  EUe  tient  k  signaler  les  services, 
*'  qui  pourra  rendre  d  la  linguistique  cette  entreprise,  quand 
**  elle  aura  ^te  completement  menee  k  bien." 

It  is  obvious,  that  when  the  statistics  and  the  specimen- 
translations  have  been  collected  from  the  different  districts, 
they  will  be  found  to  have  been  prepared  by  persons  with 
no  Philological  Knowledge  in  the  strict  sense,  and  the 
materials  must  therefore  be  laid  before  a  Linguistic  Expert, 
who  will  examine  them  critically,  and  classify  the  different 
forms  of  speech  under  their  appropriate  names,  their 
Linguistic  Family,  and  their  position  in  that  Family, 
whether  as  a  mere  Patois,  or  a  recognized  Dialect,  or 
a  bond-fide  Language ;  then  will  follow  the  cousideratioa 
of  the  proper  form  of  Written  Character,  if  any,  which 
belongs  to  each  form  of  Speech.  Mr.  Grierson,  in  his 
Introductory  Notes,  uses  the  words  Perso-Hindustani  as 
regards  the  well-known  Alphabet,  which  should,  however, 
be  called  the  Arabic  Alphabet  and  by  no  other  name. 

The  plan  of  compiling  a  translation  of  the  same  story 
in  different  forms  of  speech  is  excellent,  as  it  facilitates 
intercomparison  of  the  structure  and  word-store  of  each. 
An  additional  feature  is,  that  not  only  are  the  Vernacular 
words  transliterated  on  scientific  principles,  but  care  is  taken 
also  to  indicate  the  pronunciation.  Then,  again,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Language  is  in  many  cases  distinctly  shown 
by  a  word-by-word  relranslation  from  the  Vernacular  into 
English. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Grierson  is  not  dealing 
with  a  linguistic  Field,  like  Central  Africa,  or  Russia  in 
Asia,  where  the  population  is,  without  exception,  in  a  very 


■^ 
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low  state  of  Culture,  and  without  an  indigenous  Literature. 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  in  some  parts  of  British  India 
last  century,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  The  modern  Literature 
of  British  India  is  multiform,  and  prolific,  and  there  is  an 
active  Native  Press,  and  efficient  Educational  Establish- 
ments. One  result  will  be  that  weak  local  Languages, 
Dialects,  and  Patois,  will  be  crushed  out  and  extinguished 
by  the  lordly  Vernaculars,  such  as  Hindi,  Urdu,  Bang&li, 
and  Marathi,  each  with  a  population  counting  by  tens  of 
Millions,  and  increasing  annually.  There  is  no  attempt  in 
British  India,  as  in  the  French  Colonies,  to  force  an  alien 
European  Language  upon  an  unwilling  people  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  or  Primary  Schools.  If  individuals  wish  to  learn 
English,  they  can  do  so,  but  the  business  of  Empire  is 
conducted  in  each  Province,  or  Region,  in  the  recognized 
Vernacular  of  that  Province  or  Region,  and  in  my  opinion 
this  is  not  only  the  wisest  policy,  but  the  only  practical 
one.  The  English  Officials  have  to  learn  to  speak  and 
understand  the  form  of  speech  used  by  those,  whom  they 
are  sent  to  govern.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  the 
European  Officer  reading  written  documents,  though  many 
are  able  to  do  so,  and  no  possible  necessity  for  their  writing 
a  line,  as  the  routine  of  business  is  carried  on  by  vird'toce 
reading  of  Reports,  and  petitions,  and  other  documents,  and 
ritd'voce  dictation  of  orders,  which  are  engrossed  by  the 
Native  Official  upon  the  Report  or  Document  in  the 
Vernacular,  and  signed  by  the  presiding  Officer  in  English. 
It  is  well  to  understand  this,  as  it  reduces  the  problem 
of  the  multiplicity  of  Languages  to  its  proper  proportions 
as  regards  the  difficulty  of  administration,  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  British  India  may  fairly  look  at  the  subject  from 
til  is  point  of  view  only,  and  leave  the  spread  of  Literature 
to  the  people  themselves. 

A  vast  amount  of  Native  Literature  is  in  circulation, 
and  the  European  Missions  greatly  promote  this  expansion. 
The  Missionaries  are,  as  a  rule,  excellent  linguists,  and 
di*^tribute  wholesome  literature,  and  notably  tranalations 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures.     My  carefully  prepared  "List 
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of  Bible-Translations,  1896/'  exhibits  the  following  facts  as 
regards  British  India : 

I.  Translations  in  Arian  Lan- 
guages in  circulation  in 

British  India     ...     18  in  addition  to  twelve 

well  -  recognized 
Dialects   ...       12 
II.  Translations  in  Dravidian 

Languages    ....       8   in   addition   to  one 

Dialect     ...        1 
III.  Translations  in  Kolarian 

Languages    ....       2 
lY.  Translations    in    Tibeto- 

Burman  Languages    .       6   in   addition  to  two 

Dialects        .     .        2 
Y.  Translations  in  the  Khasi 
Language     ....       1 

35  15 

(In  all,  50.) 

Many  of  these  are  circulated  in  annual  thousands:  every 
student  of  a  State- College  receives  a  copy  as  a  present, 
not  from  the  State,  as  that  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
Law  of  absolute  Impartiality  and  Tolerance,  which  are 
the  Jewels  of  Empire,  but  from  well-wishers  of  the  people 
of  India. 

My  lamented  friend  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  collected 
and  printed  Translations  in  the  numerous  imperfectly  known 
Languages  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family  of  Russia  in  Europe 
and  Asia:  the  contribution  to  Linguistic  science  was  most 
interesting,  but  there  it  ends.  This  noble  work  of 
Mr.  Orierson  has  a  much  wider  range,  and  can  only 
be  surpassed  by  that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible- 
Society,  which  distributes  translations  of  the  same  Book 
in  every  part  of  the  World,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
and  forty-three,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  which  have 
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been  producejd  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837- 
1897.  Such  works  as  these  place  Linguistic  Knowledge 
on  a  solid  base,  for  the  translations  turned  out  on  the 
spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  speaking  that  particular  form 
of  speech,  and  no  other,  may  not  be  elegant,  and  are 
certainly,  as  time  goes  on,  susceptible  of  Revision,  but  they 
are  truthful,  and  represent  the  sounds  and  words,  and 
sentences  uttered  in  the  Mission-Schools,  and  Mission- 
Chapels,  and  have  the  merit  (a  small  one,  perhaps,  in 
Churches  which  are  fond  of  liturgies  in  stilted  or  even  dead 
Languages)  of  being  understood  by  people  of  the  loirest  culture, 
which  was  the  primary,  but  often  forgotten,  object  of  the 
great  gift  of  Speech  to  the  Human  race. 
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Art.  VII. — Marco  Polo's  Cnmadi,     By  General  A.  Houtum 

SCHINDLKR. 

In  my  "  Notes  on  Marco  Polo's  Itinerary  in  Southern 
Persia"  (Journal  R.A.S.  1881,  p.  495)  1  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  city  of  Camadi,  where  Marco  Polo  rested 
on  his  march  from  Kerman  to  llormuz,  was  a  caravanserai 
or  village  close  to  the  city  of  Jlruft,  and  that  the  name  might 
be  explained  as  "  Eahn  i  MuhammadI,"  or  "  Eanemadi/' 
as  it  is  pronounced  in  Jiruft,  meaning  Canal  of  Muhammad. 
Lately,  while  collecting  some  historical  notes  on  Kerman, 
I  found  that  the  first  part  of  my  supposition  was  correct, 
but  that  my  explanation  of  the  name  was  wrong. 

Dr.  Houtsma,  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  in  his  **  Zur 
Geschichte  der  Saljuqen  von  Kerman"  (Z.D.M.G.  1881, 
JiG2-402),  gives  an  epitome  of  a  valuable  history  *  of  the 
Seljiiqs  of  Kerman,  which  the  Berlin  library  possesses 
(Pet^rmann's  Collection,  i,  445),  and  in  it  I  find  the 
following: — 


'  Tills  work,  a  history  of  Kerman  from  a.h.  443  (a.d.  1061-2)  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hijrah,  is  by  Mul^ammad  B.  Ibrahim,  and  was 
written  in  the  be«nnning  of  the  »cvent*»enth  centurv.  It  frequently  quotes  the 
"Mir  at  ul  Janain"  ot  Jaf'i,  the  '*Tarikh  i  Shahi**  of  Shihab  al  din  Abii 
Sa'id  (al^>  quoted  bv  KliTajah  Na^ir  al  din  Mun»hi  Kermuui  in  his  '*  Sim);  al 
•ula  lil  hailrat  al  'ufia*':  cf.  Britiiih  Museum  Oataloj^ue,  849a),  the  "Anvar 
nl  ba.««Htin  fi  akhhar  al  salatin/'  and  the  **  Tarikh  i  badayi'al  azman  fi  raqayi'i 
Kermiin/'  by  Atdal  al  din  Abmad  B.  II amid,  also  known  as  Af(lal  Kennani. 
The  laj«t- mentioned  author  has  also  written  the  **  'Iqd  al  *ula  lil  muvaqqif  ul 
a'la,"  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  **  Tarikh  i  Kiibenani,"  and  was 
lithojrraphed  in  Teheran  a.'h.  1293  (1876)  from  a  MS.  dated  a.h.  649  (1251-2). 
The  editor  of  the  lithographed  edition  makes  the  error  of  ascribing  to  the  work 
the  year  649  as  the  date  of  its  compilation,  but  the  author  states  twice  in  the 
tell  that  h«  wrote  it  at  Kubenan  a.h.  684  (1188-9)  for  Malik  Dinar,  who 
Iwen  ruler  of  Kerman  for  eight  months.*' 
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P.  380  (a.i>.  1170).  Bahrain  Shah^  entered  the  province 
of  Kerman  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  Khurasanis 
given  to  him  by  Malik  Muayyid.^  Arslan  Shah, 
who  had  remained  in  Jiruft  since  his  engagement 
with  Turan  Shah  nine  months  before,  met  his  Ibr^^her 
Bahram  Shah  in  the  plain  of  Qumndin.  Bahrain 
was  victorious,  and  Arslan  fled  to  'Iraq.  The 
Khurasanis  then  plundered  Qumadlu,  which  was 
situated  outside  of  the  citv  of  Jiruft,  and  contained 
at  that  time  the  bazars  and  storehouses,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  foreign  merchants,  Greeks  and 
Indians. 


>  Toghrul  Shab  B.  Muhammad  Shah  Sclii^q,  King  of  Kerman,  died  at  Jiruft 
A.H.  6H5  (1101^-70),  and  left  four  sons,  Turau  8hah,  Bahram  Shah,  AxBlaii 
Shah,  and  Turkun  Shah,  who  immediately  after  their  father's  death  fought  with 
one  another  for  the  throne.  Turan  and  Bahram  had  the  same  mother,  Khutun 
Kukni,  a  Seljuq  princess,  who  died  a.h.  677  (1181).  Tiirun  waa  killed  in  679 
(1183),  in  Kerman,  by  ^afirMuliammad,  one  of  Atabeg  Qutb  al  din  Mu\iammad*a 
(d.  22nd  November,  1186^  oiiicers;  Bahram  died  a.m.  570  (1174-6),  of  dropsy  ; 
and  Arslan  met  his  deatn  a.h.  672  (1176-7)  in  an  engagement  against  ttie 
Turkish  Amir  Aibek.  Turkan  was  killed  by  his  brother  Bahram  in  666 
(1170).  The  last  of  the  Kerman  Seljuqs  was  !6ahram  ShaVs  son  Mul^ammad 
Shah,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1183,  and  fled  to  the  Ghurls  in  1187  on 
the  arrival  of  Malik  DTnar. 

Atabeg  Qutb  al  din  Muhammad,  who  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Tiiraii 
Sbah*s  death,  was  one  of  those  powerful  Mamliiks  who  were  always  ready  to 
light  for  any  pretender  to  the  throne  who  paid  them,  lie  was  tbe  son  of  Atabeg 
*Alu  al  din  tozgush,  and  on  entering  Bahrdm*s  service  was  appointed  Governor  <« 
Bardsir,  a  district  in  Northern  Kerman.  He  loft  Bahram  Sliah  soim  afterwards, 
and  took  sernce  with  Arslan  Shuh,  who  appoinRHl  him  lus  Atubt-g.  In  669 
(1173-4)  he  again  went  over  to  Bahram,  and  nel{)ed  him  to  put  Arslan  to  flight. 
He  then  served  Atabeg  Zangi  of  Fars,  and  after  that  niler's  death  in  671 
remained  some  time  with  Tuqlah  the  son  of  Zangi,  until  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Fars  and  went  to  Nishanur,  where  Tughan  Sliah  B.  Muay>id  protected  him. 
In  678  (1182)  he  was  called  to  Kerman  by  Turan  Shah,  and  restored  order  in 
the  capital  and  provinces,  but  in  the  following  year,  during  bis  absence  from 
the  capital,  his  lieutenant  ?afir  Muhammad  having  killed  Turan  Shah,  probably 
at  his  command,  he  placed  Muhammad  S[uih,  the  son  of  Bahram,  on  the  tbrone, 
and  remaine<l  in  the  service  of  that  king  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Bardbir  ou  November  22,  1186  (8th  Ramadan,  582). 

*  Malik  Muayyid,  also  called  Al  Muayyid  AiWk,  was  a  Mamluk  in  the  service 
of  the  Seljuii*.  '  In  1159  he  drove  the  Gliozz  out  of  Kburaisan,  and  then  settled 
at  Nishapiir,  where  he  built  the  suburb  Shsihr  i  Muayjidi.  For  some  years  be 
was  Govtrn or- General  of  all  Khurasan,  nominally  for  tfie  Seljuqs,  but  in  reality 
he  was  serving  Atabeg  Ildegez,  of  Azarbaijan  (d.  a.h.  568  =  1172).  In  1174 
he  was  killed  by  Takash  Khan  Khvarazm  Shuh,  and  was  succi^iHleil  by  bis  son 
T      i.m  ^hah. 
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p.  385  (a.d.  1176).  The  troops  of  the  Turkish  Amirs 
Aibek  and  Sabiq  al  dla  'Ali  Sahl  ^  plundered  the 
peaceful  traders  of  Qumadln  near  Jinift. 

P.  394  (a.d.  1190).  The  Governor  of  Jiruft  further  repre- 
sented that  since  the  pillage  of  Qumadln  by  the 
Turks  under  Aibek  and  'AH  Sahl,  or  even  since 
the  death  of  Malik  Toghrul  Shah  (a.h.  665  = 
1170),  the  Persian  Gulf  ports  had  not  paid  any 
taxes 

P.  402.  Although  the  caravans  of  'Iraq,  which  for  some 
time  had  taken  the  road  to  j>^  ^  had  again  taken 
that  to  Hormuz,  where  great  riches  were  now 
amassed.' 


^  Sabiq  al  dtn  'Ali  Sahl  was  OoTernor  of  Bamm  until  1190,  when,  on  the 
approach  of  Malik  Dinar  the  Ghozz  prince,  he  fled  to  SUtan.  Malik  Dinar, 
a  chief  of  the  Ghou  Turkomans,  took  part  in  the  engagement  against  Snlj;an 
Sanjar  (b.  April  17,  10S6;  d.  February  12,  1157)  m  the  year  1153,  which 
led  to  Sanjar  s  capture,  and  resided  in  the  Manr  district  untU  668  (1172-3), 
when  he  was  driTen  out  of  it  by  Sultan  Siiah  KhTanunn  Shah.  He  reached 
Nishapur  soon  afterwards,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Tughan 
Shah,  the  son  of  Malik  Muayyid,  to  whom  he  handed  orer  Saraj^,  the  last  of 
his  possessions.  After  Sultan  Shah  had  taken  Sarakhs,  Tughan  ^ah  was  no 
longer  able  to  protect  Malik  Dinar,  and  adrised  him  to  l^ve.  After  some 
wanderings  in  the  districts  between  Nishapur  and  Kerman,  Malik  Dinar  reached 
Kermin  territory  (17th  December,  1185),  was  soon  after  joined  by  Sabiq  al  din 
'AH  Sahl  and  otners,  put  Mnbammad  S|iah,  the  last  of  the  Seljuqs  of  Kerman, 
to  flight,  took  possession  of  the  capital  (Uth  September,  1187),  and  ruled  over 
all  Kerman  until  his  death  (16th  October,  1195).  His  son  Femikh  Shah 
succeeded  him,  and  died  the  following  year.  After  that  Kerman  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Khvarazm  Shahs. 

'  This  means  that  since  a.h.  565  (1170),  in  consequence  of  the  disorders  in 
Jiruft  and  the  districts  north  of  Hormiiz,  tne  great  trading  caravans  from  'Iraq 
(i.e.  Baghdiid)  and  the  West  had  ceased  to  proceed  to  Horrauz,  and  went  to  the 

Sort  of  Tiz,  further  east  on  the  Makran  coast,  probably  taking  the  road  Shiraz- 
[erman-Hamm>Hampur ;  and  that  in  1190,  when  Malik  Dinar  had  restored 
order  in   the  districts,   the  caravans  again   took   the  old   road  to    Hormuz. 

The  y/w  of  the  text,  which  Dr.  Houtsma  was  unable  to  read,  is  jg/yw,  "  |haghar 

i  tiz,"  the  usual  appellation  of  the  city  or  port  of  Tiz,  where  thaghar  stands  for 
"frontier**  ur  "narrow  pass  or  gap**  in  hills;  and  as  Tiz  was  situated  in 
a  narrow  gap,  I  would  prefer  the  reading  "  the  gap  of  Tiz.**  (Cf.  Colonel  T.  H. 
Holdich*8  "  Note's  on  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  MaiLran,**  Journal  R.G.S.,  April, 
1896: — "Tiz,  the  great  Arab  port  on  the  Makran  coast,  now  a  well-known 
coast  village  ....  a  few  miles  from  Charbar  point  ....  coarse 
conglomerate  hills,  which  conceal  among  them  a  narrow  valley,  containing  all 
that  is  left  of  the  ancient  port  of  Tiz  ....  little  Persian  fort  perched 
«A  tkt  rocks  ind  absolutely  olocking  the  entrance  to  the  valley    ....    the 
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From  these  statements  we  can  safely  identify  Marco 
Polo's  Camadi  with  the  suburb  Qumadin/  or,  as  I  would 
read  it,  Qamadin,  of  the  city  of  Jlnift. 


valley  is  narrow  and  close,  and  the  ruins  of  Tiz  are  packed  close  together 
.  .  .  .  the  rocky  cliffs  on  either  side  of  the  valley  ....  the  rocky 
declivities  which  heage  in  this  remarkable  site.'*)  "tiZf  also  Tis  and  Tizh,  is 
Ptolemy's  Tcio-a.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated  about  1^  tnile 
inland  from  Tiz  point  and  the  modem  village  of  Tiz,  and  from  the  ruins 
to  Chahbar  point  is  a  disttince  of  4|  miles.  Chahbar,  which  figures  in  older 
maps  as  Shahbar  and  in  modem  Persian  works  as  Chah  i  bahar  (Charhar 
is  a  rank  cockneyism),  has  Ikh'U  identified  as  the  TcUficya  of  Arrian 
(Ind.,  29),  where  Kearchos  •*  found  a  harbour  with  good  anchorage,"  an! 
Tomaschek  ("  Kiistenfahrt  Xearch*s,"  p.  34 ;  Wien,  1890)  proposes  the 
reading  T[€<V]a  A,[i]/ueVa,  **the  port  of  Tiz,"  instead  of  Talmena.  According 
to  Tabari,  Tiz  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  A.n.  23  (624).  The  Tarikh  i  Kubenani 
describes  Tiz  as  follows: — "Another  notable  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Kerman 
is  the  Ibaghjir  i  Tiz,  whence  the  King's  treasury  derives  a  great  revenue 
from  tenths  on  merchandize  and  tolls  on  shipping.  It  is  the  emporium  of 
the  merchants  from  ludin,  Abyssinia,  Southern  Africa,  Egvpt,  and  the  Arab 
country  from  'Oman  to  Bahrain.  All  those  merchants  pay  tolls  there,  and  all  the 
musk,  ambergris,  indigo,  logwood,  Indian  aromatics,  slaves  from  India  and 
Africa,  fine  velvet**,  shawls,  and  sashes,  and  like  rarities  which  the  world 
produces,  have  their  market  at  this  port,  ('ontiguous  to  Tiz  is  the  country  of 
Makran,  producing  much  sugar  and  sugar-candy,  which  is  exported  thence  to  all 
the  lands  of  the  unbelievers  and  Islam."  The  modem  Persians  took  possessiou 
of  Tiz  in  186.5,  and  some  years  afterwards  built  there  the  little  fort  which 
Colonel  Iloldich  mentions  as  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  valley  or  gap. 
(Cf.  my  *'  Persian  Baluchistan"  :  J.R.A.S.  1877,  p.  163.) 

*  Of  sixteen  MSS.  of  Marco  Polo's  work  in  French,  Latin,  and  Italian, 
fifteen  have  *  a '  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  word ;  only  one  has  *  o.'  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  meaning  of  Qumitdin  or  Qamadin  may  be.  Arabic 
lexica  have  qumud,  mimudd,  qaniadd,  **  strong,  hard,  of  a  large  body  or  weight." 
Yule  asked,  **  May  Camadi  represent  some  vague  appellation  of  ancient  ruined 
cities?"  Ferrier  asked  the  name  of  some  great  mounds  and  mins  on  the  lower 
Ililmand,  and  was  told  that  they  were  the  remains  of  the  old  city  of  Ilomedin. 
U.  D.  Seymour,  editor  of  terrier's  work,  refers  to  Firdiisi's  Khamdun 
(J.  P.  Ferner,  "  Caravan  Journeys,"  p.  411;  London,  1857). 


Art.   VIII.— On  the  Will  in  Buddhism.^    By  Mrs.   Rhys 

Davids. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected,  while  the  ancieDt  literature  of 
Buddhist  philosophy  is  inaccessible  to  the  general  critic, 
and  still  to  some  extent  also  to  the  Indianist,  that  many 
hasty  generalizations  and  one-sided  conclusions  concerning 
the  miture  of  Buddhist  ideals  and  discipline  should  continue 
to  prevail.  Enough,  however,  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  editing  of  texts  to  render  some  revision  of  what  may 
be  called  common  errors  not  altogether  premature.  There 
is,  for  instance,  much  that  is  misleading,  or  downright  false, 
in  labelling  Ootama's  doctrine  as  Pessimism,  Pantheism, 
Atheism,  Nihilism,  Quietism,  or  Apatheia.  Nor  is  that 
recent  criticism  altogether  discriminating  which  finds  in 
it  the  closest  coincidences  with  that  of  Schopenhauer,'  or 
characterizes  it  bluntly  as  an  ethic  rooted  in  egoism,  or 
as  "the  crassest  eudaemonism,'''  and  aspiring  to  moral 
stultification.^ 

The  critics  who  are  unversed  in  the  study  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon  in  the  original  are  precisely  those  who  most  freely 
discourse  on  these  lines  about  it.  In  taking  account  at  all 
of  Eastern  philosophy,  they  have  followed,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  direction  of  Schopenhauer's  pointing 
finger,  and  the  general  tendency  to  widen  range  and 
method  in  historical  study.  In  respect  oT  the  language 
through  which  they  acquire  their  knowledge  of  Buddhist 


*  An  abfitrmct  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  Paris  Congreas  of  Orientalista, 
1897. 

'e.g.   Drs.   Hecker  (**  Schopenhauer   a.    die  indische   Pbilosophie ")    and 
Neumann. 

*  Hecker,  op.  cit.,  p.  221.     Cf.  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  Abachn.  ii,  Kap.  iii; 
and  Nietzsche,  Dtr  Antichritt. 

«  Hecker,  op.  cit.,  p.  221,  '*  Stompfheit  ia  daa  boddhistische  Ideal.'* 
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philosophy,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  translator.  Herein 
(as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  ^)  lies  danger  for  the  justice 
of  their  conclusions.  They  fail  to  realize  that,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  the  languages  which  have  grown  up 
with  the  traditions  of  Western  philosophy  do  not  afford 
equivalents  for  Oriental  standpoints.  The  translator  may 
have  applied  modern  phrases  with  at  least  an  implicit 
diffidence.  The  general  critic  handles  them  with  easy 
confidence. 

Language  is  not  the  only  source  whence  the  erroneous 
inferences  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  have  sprung, 
and  are  still  springing.  But  on  the  present  occasion  I  wish 
to  confine  myself  to  showing,  by  reference  to  certain  texts 
and  translations,  how  a  somewhat  loose  procedure  on  the 
part  of  translators  (when  trying  to  find  equivalents  for 
some  of  the  central  concepts  of  ethics),  has  left  room  for 
the  general  student  to  get  a  false  perspective  of  Buddhist 
ideals. 

As  only  one  of  several  important  instances,  I  would 
draw  attention  to  the  Buddhist  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
volitional  side  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  possible  to 
equate  in  Pali  the  word  *  will,'  either  in  psychological 
comprehensiveness,  or  for  its  trail  of  bad  metaphysic.  If, 
however,  we  lop  off  the  metaphysic,  and  resolve  *  will  * 
into  the  classes  of  mental  states  or  processes,  of  which  it 
forms  a  factor  more  or  less,  and  which,  in  its  wider  or 
its  narrower  meaning,  it  is  used  to  designate,  we  shall 
find  in  Buddhist  terminology  an  abundance  of  suitable 
words,  and  in  the  philosophical  treatises  an  application 
of  them  as  discriminative  as  we  find  among  ourselves, 
and  sometimes  even  more  so. 

There  is  so  far  no  evidence  of  a  reduction  of  complex 
volition  into  simple  conation,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
our  more  scientific  modern  textbooks.  There  is  no  such 
developed  psychology  to  be  met  with  as  is  implied  in  the 
strictly  psychological  use  of  carefully   distinct  terms  (such 

1  J.R.A.S.,  April,  1897. 
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as  Appetite,  Desire,  Deliberate  Choice),  where  a  coefficient 
of  bare  conation  is  discerned  as  involved  with  feeling  of 
a  certain  sort,  or  with  intellectual  activity  of  a  certain  sort, 
or  with  both  intellect  and  emotion.  But  what  we  do  find 
in  the  Pitakas  is  a  pretty  constant  discrimination,  in  the 
employment  of  terms  connoting  volition,  between  psycho-' 
logical  import  only  and  ethical  or  moral  implication. 

In  two  parallel  passages  in  the  Dhamma  Sahgani,  for 
instance,^  the  term  which  best  conveys  the  meaning  of  bare, 
simple  conation  or  consciousness  of  energy,  namely,  viriyam^ 
as  well  as  all  its  synonyms  and  complementary  terms — 
trying  and  striving,  effort  and  endeavour,  zeal  and  ardour, 
vigour  and  resistance,  persistent  striving,  sustained  desiring 
and  exertion,  grasping  of  a  weight — is  used  to  describe, 
in  part,  both  the  state  or  quality  of  mind  which  is  morally 
good  and  that  which  is  morally  bad.  To  all  such  terms, 
then,  when  used  of  psychological  activity,  Buddhism  attaches 
no  blame  any  more  than  we  should.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sacred  writings  wish  to  convey  ethical  values  in 
terms  of  volitional  import,  either  distinct  and  special  words 
are  used,  or  else  the  term  of  volition  is  explicitly  qualified 
as  referring  to  an  object  of  perverted  desire  or  to  a  morbid 
state  of  will.  Want  or  wish  (aka^kha)  becomes  craving  or 
thirst  (tai^ha) ;  for  desire  (chando)  we  get  lust  (chandarago), 
lusts  of  the  flesh  (kamarago),  sensual  delight  (nandirago),  or 
else  some  qualifying  phrase,  desire  for  form  (rOpe  chando), 
and  so  forth. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  where  words  implying 
effort  of  will  occur  without  further  qualification,  it  is  oftener 
in  connection  with  progress  in  self-training  than  with  any 
idea  of  depreciating  volitional  energy.^  Thinamiddham,  that 
is,  sloth  mental  and  bodily,  is  a  cardinal  fault.  Quietude 
and  calm  are  praised,  but  only  as  the  occasion  for  sustained 

»pp.  11,  77. 

'  The  only  quasi  •exception  known  to  me  is  the  caM  of  the  so-called  Four 
A^ti^,  where  Chando,  standing  in  company  with  three  had  qualities,  has  a  ne^tive 
moral  value,  Ri^nifnuf^  partiality  in  a  jud^e.  This  technical  meaning,  borrowed 
from  jurirtprudenct>,  occurs  in  one  or  two  passages  in  the  Pitakas  (see  Cullaragga, 
iT,  9;  AnJ^.,  ii,  p.  18). 

j.R.A.t.  1898.  4 
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effort  of  concentration,  or  as  indicating  the  peace  foUowin 
mental  toil  and  struggle. 

In  fact,  if  there  be  one  feature  in  Buddhist  ethics  eminei 
for  the  emphasis  attached  to  it,  it  is  not  only  that  will  i 
such,  desire  as  such,  are  not  to  be  repressed,  but  that  tl 
culture  and  development  of  them  are  absolutely  indi 
pensable  to  any  advance  towards  the  attainment  of  i 
ideals.  This  is,  of  course,  well  known  by  all  who  ha^ 
any  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Books,  yet  it  is  not  yet  i 
generally  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  either  by  experts,  < 
by  general  critics.^  Let  us  take  a  few  typical  passages  c 
the  need  of  diligent  effort. 

In  one  of  the  Dialogues  in  the  Shorter  CoUectioi 
Gotama  describes  the  process  of  conversion  as  consisting  i 
a  connected  sequence  of  trust,  drawing  near,  hearing  tl 
word,  inquiry,  sustained  insight,  desire  (chando),  zeal  (ussahc 
pondenng  (tulana),  and  struggle  (padhanam).  And  tl 
learner  has  to  bear  in  mind  this  maxim:  "Verily  mi 
skin,  nerves,  bones,  flesh  and  blood  dry  up  and  wither,  < 
ever  I  stay  my  energies  (viriyara),  so  long  as  I  have  n 
attained  whatsoever  by  human  endurance,  energy,  and  effo 
(thiima,  viriya,  parakkama)  is  attainable."*  This  forcib 
adjuration  recurs  in  other  books,*  and  was  vowed  1 
Gotama  to  himself  in  his  mental  wrestling  beneath  tl 
Bo-tree.^  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  characteristic 
the  man  to  have  rated  nothing  higher  in  conduct  th« 
a  supreme  effort  of  will  in  which  "the  whole  energies 
being  consent."  This  was  the  one  thing  which  he  himsc 
admitted,  as  he  conversed  with  his  leading  disciples  oi 
moonlight  evening  in  a  sylvan  scene,  might  lend  an  addi 
splendour  to  the  beauty  of  nature — the  resolve,  namel 
of  one  meditating-  to  free   his  heart  then  and  there  fro 

^  Cf.  th<;  stnicniciit  bv  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these,  J.  B,  Crozier,  in 
**  History  ot  Intellectual  Development,"  p.  118 — "The  object  of  Buddhism 
the  8np])res.si<)U  of  all  desire"— and  his  distorted  view  of  Buddhism  result] 
(partly)  therefrom. 

2  yiajihima  Nikaya,  No.  70,  p.  480. 

^  Maijh.,  i,  480. 

<  Ani.,i,  60;  S.,  ii,  276. 

^  Jat.,  i,  71. 
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every  trace  of  evil.*  To  a  young  prince,  an  intending 
disciple,  who  asks  Ootama  how  long  it  would  take  to 
graduate  in  bis  doctrine,  the  reply  is  that,  as  with  the 
art  of  riding,  it  all  depended  on  whether  the  learner 
brought  five  conditions,  these  being  conceived  as  so  many 
forms  of  effort  (padhaniyangani)  to  bear — confidence,  health, 
sincerity,  energy,  intelligence.' 

Again  (in  M.,  5th  Sutta),  the  advantage  of  self-knowledge 
lies  in  this,  that  on  it  depends  an  uprising  of  desire 
(chando),  a  beginning  of  exertion  (vayamo),  an  inception 
of  energy,  in  the  way  leading  to  reform.*  And  the 
degeneration  in  the  Order  that  would  follow  on  decay  of 
effort  and  energy  is  counted  among  the  apprehensions 
of  a  bhikshu.  ^ 

In  the  Categories  of  progress  toward  the  Ideal,  energy 
is  a  constant  factor^;  and  of  two  of  the  Categories  them- 
selves, one  is  conceived  as  the  Four  Great  Struggles,  and 
one  as  a  course*  of  Desire,  Energy,  Thought,  and  Investi- 
gation, with  a  common  factor  of  meditation  and  struggle^ 
— Ardour  being  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  fifth  essential. 

In  the  6th  Sutta  of  the  Majjhima  seventeen  desires  for 
self- improvement  are  met  by  advice  as  to  how  they  may  be 
realized. 

Hence  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
older  writings  when  the  author  of  the  "  Milinda "  declares 
that  Nirvana  is  to  be  realized,  not  by  bare  quiescent 
meditation,  much  less  by  mortification  of  impulse,  but  by 
rational  discontent,  strong  anguish,  longing,  followed  by 
a  forward  leap  of  the  mind  into  peace  and  calm — then 
again  by  joyous  strenuousness  in  which  the  aspirant  ''  strives 

1  Mnjjh.,  32nd  Sutta. 

*  Majjhima,  Xo.  6o,  now  in  the  press,  of  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
edit^ir.  Sir.  Robert  Chalmers,  I  have  seen  the  proofs. 

*  Vi.  Anjr.,  ii,  194-5:  *' I)e!«ire,  effort,  exertion,  endeavour,  persistence.** 

*  Anjr.,  iii,  108. 

^  i.e.  in  the  Powers,  the  Principles,  and  the  £ight<fold  Path ;  omitting  only 
the  Meditations. 

'  Iddhipada. 

"^  Even  in  the  list  of  the  ten  Hif^host  States  (Piramiyo)  iasisted  on  in  the 
later  Buddhism  as  the  condition  ret^uiiiite  for  a  Kodhisatva^s  attaining  Buddii.i> 
htiod,  we  find  resolution  ;,adhi^hantt;  included.     Cf.  uUo  the  term  abUiuiharo. 
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with  might  and  main  along  that  path,  searches  it  out  .  •  . 
makes  firm  his  self-possession  ...  to  that  end  holds 
fast  in  effort,  remains  steadfast  in  love,  directs  his  mind 
again  and  again    •     .     ."^ 

And  still  later  Buddhaghosa  is  constantly  insisting  oa 
the  same  doctrine;  and,  indeed,  in  one  passage  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  (Attha  SalinI,  300)  that  the  Buddha  himself 
painted  the  delights  of  the  higher  meditation  in  such 
glowing  colours  precisely  '*  in  order  to  rouse  ardour  in  his 
hearers,  and  for  the  sake  of  making  them  lust  after  it/' 

But  Buddhist  ethic  does  not  simply  enforce  and  encourage 
efforts  of  will  and  desire.  We  find  some  attempts  (and  may 
yet  find  more)  to  cultivate  in  detail  that  which  "  seems,''  to 
quote  a  modem  psychologist,  Professor  Sully,  "  to  mark 
off  the  highly  developed  will  as  such,"  namely,  the  capacity 
of  Control.  ''  Mature  will  implies  the  inhibition  of  certain 
nerve-centres  by  others  ...  a  repression  of  action 
when  conflicting  motives  arise  •  •  •  the  maintaining 
of  a  definitive  purpose  beyond  the  movement,  and  the 
persistent  concentration  of  mind  on  this."*  Thus,  in  the 
20th  Sutta  of  the  Majjhima,  Gotama  recommends  the 
student  who  is  oh^Mi  by  some  haunting  idea  of  an  un- 
desirable character  to  try  five  methods  in  succession  for 
expelling  it — 

(1)  Attend  to  some  good  idea. 

(2)  Face  the  danger  of  the  consequences  of  letting  the 

bad  idea  emerge  in  action. 

(3)  Become  inattentive  to  the  bad  idea. 

(4)  Analyze  its  antecedents,  and  so  paralyze  the  sequent 

impulse. 

(5)  Coerce  the  mind  with  the  aid  of  bodily  tension. 

*  See  the  whole  passage,  **  Milinda,"  325-7. 

2  SuUj,  "  Pessimism,  *  p.  212.  See  also  p.  290,  where  the  author  sketches 
a  plan  ot  will-culture  by  which,  '*  in  the  economic  management  of  all  the  existing 
iiuiterial  of  pleasure,"  etc.,  all  evitable  suffering  may  be  eliminated  from  life. 
The  learned  author  of  this  interesting  work  deolan>»  at  ita  outset  that  Buddhism 
i8  pure  pessimism.  Yet  the  meliorative  discipliuo  ho  describes  is  Tery  like  pme 
Buddhism. 
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Again  (Majjh.,  36th  Satta),  Gotama  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  his  own  exercises  in  the  effort  to  control  his  sensations. 
These  are  illustrations  of  Control  such  as  we  might  find 
quoted  in  modem  psychological  treatises. 

Once  more,  the  danger  of  what  is  now  termed  aboulie,  or 
atrophy  of  will-power,  is  touched  upon  (Majjh.,  19th  Sutta) 
— that  pathological  state  of  mind  of  which,  in  literature, 
Hamlet  is  the  classical  instance.^  Gotama,  in  narrating 
how,  in  his  quest  after  enlightenment,  he  analyzed  and 
classified  the  thoughts  that  arose  in  him,  has  a  care  lest 
by  over-long  pondering  and  deliberation  he  should  weary 
his  body  and  induce  a  swaying  fluctuating  mood  (cittain 
uhafiiieyya),  and  so  pulls  himself  together — "earnest,  zealous, 
and  resolved." 

Further  evidence  of  insight  into  the  nature  and  practice 
of  control  could  be  adduced  from  the  Pitakas,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  in  such  portions  as  still  remain  to  be  edited. 
But  in  reply  to  all  this,  those  who  quote  quietism,  apathy, 
and  egoistic  self-concentration  as  the  essence  of  Buddhism, 
may  disclaim  any  reference  to  the  higher  will  thus  purged 
and  chastened.  They  might  say  it  is  only  (tanha)  (rishnd 
and  (kamma)  kanna  that  they  identify  with  that  primal, 
noumenal  ''will  to  live"  and  its  consequences,  in  which, 
they  think,  the  Buddha  discerned  the  perennial  source  of 
sorrow,  and  to  which  Schopenhauer  saw  humanity  bound, 
helpless  and  hopeless,  as  Tantalus  and  as  Ixion.  This  was 
the  "will,"  these  the  "desires,"  that  constituted  for  both 
thinkers  the  Everlasting  No,  and  induced  them  to  place 
shrunken  and  spiritless  ideals  above  a  more  courageous 
acceptance  of  life  as  a  whole. 

It  is  true  that  no  ethical  ideal  insists  more  strongly,  than 
that  which  Gotama  placed  before  his  Order,  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  renouncing,  not  only  certain  spheres  of  desire 
— sensuous  passion,  worldly  ambitions,  fevered  cravings 
(parildhd)  of  any  kind — but  also  the  longing  for  mere  liie 

>  Cf.  Hoflding,  "Pftjehologj,"  p.  33S. 
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or  being,  as  such,  as  well  as  for  any  after-life,  as  such.  To 
prize  mere  quantity  of  living  stood  by  him  condemned  as 
ignoble,  as  stupid,  as  a  mortal  bondage,  as  one  of  the  three 
great  Defilements  {Anavas).     To  a  modem  poet's  cry — 

"  How  can  I  have  enough  of  life  and  love  !  *' 

he  may  fairly  enough  be  represented  as  responding,  "  How 
can  I  have  too  little,  if  by  life  and  love  such  and  such 
things  be  understood !  '*  But  so  indeed  might  any  Christian, 
might  any  Hellenist,  make  reply.  Even  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  all  ethical  writers  says  much  the  same  thing 
when  he  asks,  ''Do  you  mean  'Let  us  eat  and  drink  for 
to-morrow  we  die '  P  Nay,  rather  let  us  join  hands  and 
work,  since  to-day  we  are  alive  together ! "  ^  But  we  might 
fairly  inquire  of  the  ethical  standpoint  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon  if  there  be  any  sort  of  "life  and  love,"  the  which 
granted,  it  could  sanction  and  endorse  the  verse  just  cited. 

Now,  in  seeking  to  meet  this  inquiry  one  thing  is  ever 
impressing  itself  upon  me.  It  is  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Canon  might  fairly  demand  of  translators  that  they  should 
indicate,  by  a  more  discriminating  use  of  terms  than  is 
frequently  found,  what  form  or  direction  of  volitional  activity 
is  spoken  of  as  hurtful  and  vicious.  What  we  actually  find, 
in  many  cases,  is  a  curious  readiness  to  use  some  one  term, 
in  itself  of  psychological  import  only,  and  not  denoting 
ethical  values,  for  a  great  variety  of  Buddhist  words  which 
in  themselves  convey,  or  are  explicitly  qualified  as  conveying, 
a  meaning  that  is  morally  blameable. 

For  instance,  a  comparison  of  the  translations  made  by- 
such  scholars  as  Burnouf,  Foucaux,  Max  M tiller,  FausboU, 
Oldenberg,  and  Warren  with  the  originals,  discloses  the 
striking  fact  that  the  one  English  word  'desire'  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  no  less  than  seventeen  Pali  words,  not  one 
of  which  means  desire  taken  in  its  ordinary  general  sense, 
but  rather  in  that  of  perverted,  morbid,  excessive  desire. 
It  would  be  unnecessarily  technical  to  set  out  here  the  proofs 
of  this  statement.     I  put  them,  therefore,  in  an  appendix.     \ 

»  W.  K.  Clifford. 
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Dr.  Neumann  also,  who,  translating  into  German  and  not 
into  English,  usually  avoids  this  pitfall  of  'desire/  applies 
nevertheless  to  precisely  the  same  class  of  ethical  terms  the 
words,  in  themselves  unmoral,  fFiile,  tcolUn,  Wunsch.  Still 
moro  exception  may  be  taken  to  his  weighting  at  least  two 
pairs  of  Buddhist  ethical  terms  with  words  borrowed  from 
the  dialect  of  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  will  (Bejahung, 
Venmnuiig).  An  incitement  is  hereby  afforded  to  followers 
of  Schopenhauer  to  magnify  the  debt  of  inspiration  owed 
by  the  latter  to  Buddhism  in  a  forced  parallelism  which 
requires  rather  to  be  checked  than  encouraged.  The  unique 
extension  given  by  Schopenhauer  to  the  psychology  of  will, 
so  as  to  cover  both  conation  and  feeling,  renders  all  such 
parallelism  at  least  hazardous. 

We  now  come  to  what,  in  the  present  connection,  is 
due  to  Buddhism  at  the  hands  of  the  general  critic.  The 
stony,  stultified,  self-centred  apathy  we  often  hear  ascribed 
to  the  Buddhist  ideal  is  supposed  to  be  the  result — in  so 
far  as  the  Indian  climate  is  not  held  responsible '—of 
a  Schopenhauerian  pessimism  as  to  the  worth  and  promise 
of  life  and  the  springs  of  life.  If,  however,  the  critic 
would  dwell  more  on  the  positive  tendencies  in  Buddhist 
ethics,  he  might  discern  under  the  outward  calm  of  mien 
of  the  Buddhist  sage  in  literature  and  art,  a  passion  of 
emotion  and  will  not  paralyzed  or  expurgated,  but  rendered 
subservient  to  and  diffused  around  deep  faith  and  high  hope. 
For  there  is  no  doctrine,  not  even  excepting  Platonism,  that 
sees  in  life,  in  the  life  that  now  is,  greater  possibilities  of 
perfection.  Nor  is  there  any  system,  not  excepting  that 
of  the  Christian,  which  sees  in  the  evolution  of  human 
love  a  more  exalted  transcendence  of  the  lower  forms  of 
that  emotion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  passages  con- 
taining outbursts  of  sublimated  feeling — of  lovingkindness, 
pity»   sympathy,   good-will  —  for  all   living  creatures,    the 


I  Germaii  wriien  hiT6  moch  to  nj  on  tbii  eonnectioD  between  tropics  and 
toTpor.  English  writers,  more  intimate,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  Talley 
of  the  Gan^,  and  the  amount  of  strenuous  work  and  play  got  through  by 
their  countrymen,  at  well  as  by  Indians,  say  le«. 
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attitude  taken  up  is,  so  to  speak,  more  dynamically 
conceived  than  in  the  great  Pauline  ode  to  Agap^. 
The  emotion  is  depicted  as  an  energy  radiating  from 
a  glowing  nucleus  to  fill  the  universe — as  a  living  force,  a 
"  vie  intensive  et  expansive,"  as  the  late  Jean  Marie  Guyau 
might  have  said  —  as  an  overflow  of  superb  effort,  of 
abounding  will.  "Our  mind  shall  not  waver;  no  evil 
speech  will  we  utter ;  we  will  abide  tender  and  com- 
passionate, loving  in  heart,  void  of  secret  malice;  and  we 
will  be  ever  suffusing  such  an  one  with  the  rays  of  oar 
loving  thought,  and  from  him  forthgoing  we  will  ever  bo 
suffusing  the  whole  world  with  thought  of  love  far-reaching^, 
grown  great,  and  beyond  measure,  void  of  ill-will  and 
bitterness.  Thus,  brethren,  and  well,  must  ye  exercise 
yourselves."*  In  passages  like  this,  which,  with  its  variants, 
runs  like  a  refrain  through  much  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka — in 
those  on  the  glory  of  insight  attending  the  sense  of 
emanci|>ation  wrestled  for  and  won — we  see  a  kind  of  "  life 
and  love "  of  which  Gotama  would  have  gladly  said  "  How 
can  we  have  enough  I  '*  The  weary,  heartrending  tragedy 
immanent  in  the  life  of  the  world  he  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted as  honestly  and  fully  as  the  deepest  pessimist.  The 
complexities,  the  distractions,  the  burdens,  the  dogg^ng^ 
sorrow  inevitable  for  life  lived  in  participation  of  all  that 
the  human  organism  naturally  calls  for,  and  human  society 
puts  forward  as  desirable — all  this  he  judged  too  heavy  to 
be  borne,  not  indeed  by  lay  followers,  but  by  those  who 
should  devote  their  lives  to  learn  and  practise  his  doctrine 
wholly  and  lift  the  world  to  higher  standpoints  and 
nobler  issues.  Life  in  its  fulness  they  at  least  were  not  to 
cultivate.  They  could  not  afford  to  listen  to  the  bidding— 
**  Greift  nur  hinein  ins  voile  Menschenleben  !  "  The  penalty 
incurred  by  Buddhism  for  this  economy  of  en  erg}'  is  heavy 
enough.  It  is  that  of  all  aristocratic,  by  which  I  mean 
exclusive  or  partial,  systems  of  thought  and  culture  when 
tested  by  the  evolving  religious  needs  of  humanity. 

1  Majjh.,  2l8t  Sutta. 
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Bat  if  we  take  life  of  a  certain  quality  of  refinement  and 
sublimity — the  life  accessible  to  the  earnest,  single-minded, 
single-hearted,  strenuous,  self-possessed  student-missionary, 
eased  of  all  worldly  and  domestic  cares — Buddhism,  so  far 
from ''  negating  "  the  will  to  live  that  kind  of  life,  pronounced 
it  fair  and  lovely  beyond  all  non-being,  beyond  all  after- 
being.  If  final  death  followed  inevitably  on  the  fullest 
fruition  of  it,  this  was  not  what  made  such  life  desirable. 
Final  death  was  a  hypothesis,  accepted  as  welcome,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  as  a  corollary,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
solved  problem  of  emancipation.  It  merely  signified  that 
unhealthy  moral  conditions  had  wholly  passed  away. 

Hence,  if  fairly  judged,  neither  will,  nor  aspiration,  nor 
the  preciousness  of  life,  can  be  said  to  be  repressed  and 
contemned  in  Buddhist  philosophy.  It  spurned  both 
asceticism  and  luxury,  and  urged  a  healthy  simplification 
in  living — the  open  air,  the  bath,  the  regular  hours,  the 
taking  of  repose,  the  daily  exercise — discerning  that  the 
emancipation,  the  ideal  life,  must  be  rooted  in  hygiene, 
not  in  hysteria.  Of  the  mortification  of  all  desire,  of  the 
stultification  of  will,  it  would  have  said :  ''  That  way 
madness  lies."  ^  It  sought,  often  naively,  often  pedantically, 
but  on  the  whole  sanely,  to  divert  the  current  of  desire  to 
aims  intellectual  and  ethical  rather  than  worldly  or  sensual, 
and  then  to  foster  and  strengthen  aspiration  and  resolve  in 
the  efibrt  to  persevere  towards  complete  attainment  of  what 
it  held  to  be  the  noblest  kind  of  life. 


Appendix. 

Burnouf,  in  the  Mahanidana  Sutta^  rendered  upadanam 
(grasping)  by  di^ir, 

Foucaux  rendered  trsna  (thirst,  craving)  by  disir.  Lalita 
Yistara  passim^  e.g.  p.  (547,  Ann.  Mus.  Guimet,  vi. 

^  The  madoeas  of  the  tiiffhumMuUtMkOf  moAumituUUio, 
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Oldenberg  translates  kama  (sensual  desires)  by  desires 
simply ;  nekkharomam  (which  he  reads  as  the  contradictory 
of  kama),  by  abandonment  of  desire.  *' Vin.  Texts,'*  i,  81, 
104. 

Max  Miiller  uses  the  one  term  desires  a  number  of  times 
for  all  the  four  terms  asava,  kama,  vana,  tanha.  Dbp. 
passim.  His  translator,  Von  Schultze,  whether  metri  causd 
or  on  other  grounds,  renders  the  last  term  by  '*  des  Begeh- 
rens  diirstendem  Drang"  (Dhp.,  154). 

Fausboll  applies  desire  without  qualification  to  at  least 
thirteen  different  names  for  vicious  or  excessive  desire : 
e.g.  (Sutta  Nipata^;fl«»/m). 

sita  (clinging  bond). 

nirasaso)  /u       <.         i.     i     •         ux    \ 
>(iree  from  hankering  aiter). 

anasaso  j 

sineho  (cleaving,  stickiness), 
chatata  (hunger). 

fkaye  chandam  (desire  for  the  body), 
(chandariigaviratto  (not  dyed  with  lustful  desire), 
ussada  (arrogance). 
tanhcT  (thirst,  craving). 

panidhi  (here,  aspiration,  after  becoming  and  not-becoming) 
(cf.  Fausb.  on  v,  243). 

akasam  (space ;  "  puffed-up  state  "). 

visattikam  (lust,  dart  of). 

anejo  (greed). 

jappitiini  (mumblings,  prayers). 

In  Neumann's  translation  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya,  I — ^L, 
we  find  such  renderings  as — 

Virago  :  Willensende. 

Eaganusayam  :   Regung  des  WoUens. 

Xamachando :   Wunscheswillen. 

Kama :  ^  Verlangen. 

Kamehi  vivicca :  den  Wunschen  erstorben. 


^  At  other  times  better  rendered  by  liim  as  Bfffierdcn,     So  in  places  rago  is 
better  rendered  by  Gier, 
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Warren,  in  the  index  to  his  work,  Buddhism  in  Trans- 
htions,  goes  so  far  to  justify  his  usage  as  to  state  that 
desire  and  seeking  are  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  passion, 
lust,  covetousness,  and  thirst  (Index,  s.v.  Desire).  But  his 
object  is  rather  economy  of  space  than  care  in  interpretation. 
In  the  translations  themselves  desire  is  made  to  take  on 
the  heavy  burden  of  ian/id,^  often  it  is  true  metri  causd,  but 
not  always,  and  once  at  least  through  a  misconception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  tanhaya  asesaviraganirodho,^ 
which  should  be  rendered  **  the  entire  cessation  and  fading 
out  of  craving."  * 

>  Cf.  §§  33,  34 ;   pp.  160,  370-2,  etc.,  etc. 

»  S.  iii^.  26. 

*  Mr.  Warren  twice  renders  adbi^thanam  (insistence,  persistent  resolve)  hy 
'  affirmation*  (pp.  163,  165),  but  whether  with  implicit  Scoopenhauerism  or  not 
I  cannot  say. 
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Art.  IX. — Some  Notes  on  the  Literature  and  Doctrines  of 
the  Hurvfl  Sect.  By  Edward  G.  Browne,  M.A., 
M.R.A.S. 

I.    The  Literature. 

In  my  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  (pp.  69-86)  I  described,  at  what  may 
have  seemed  rather  inordinate  length,  a  work  called  the 
Jdciddn-i-Kablr,  which  aroused  my  interest  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  interest  of  this  work,  as  I  there  pointed  out, 
is  twofold:  it  embodies  very  remarkable  doctrines,  ap- 
parently akin  to  those  of  the  Isma'llls  or  Shrites  of  the 
''Sect  of  the  Seven";  and  considerable  portions  of  it  are 
written  in  a  peculiar  dialect  of  Persian  which  certainly 
merits  a  fuller  study.  Concerning  the  author  of  this 
work,  Fazlu'llah  b.  Abi  Muhammad  of  Tabriz,  called 
"al-HurufI,''  we  know  little  (except  what  may  be  gleaned 
from  his  writings)  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  brief 
notice  of  Ibn  Hajar  al-'AsqalanI  (d.  a.h.  852),  cited  by 
Fliigel  at  pp.  vii-viii  of  the  prefisu^  to  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Haji  Khalfa.  "  Fazlu'llah,"  says  Ibn 
Hajar,  "  the  son  of  Abu  Muhammad  of  Tabriz,  was  one  of 
those  innovators  who  subject  themselves  to  ascetic  discipline. 
Imbued  with  heretical  doctrine,  he  finally  produced  the  sect 
known  as  the  HurHfis  [from  v^ji^^,  *  Letters  *'\y  pretending 
that  the  Letters  [of  the  alphabet]  v     a  i  lOrp    ses  of 

men,  together  with  many  other  fi 

He  invited  the  Amir  Timur  the  L:        'j  ] 

his  heresies,  but  he  deei  r^      to       y 
to  the  knowledge  of  h*    a      i 
refuge),  and  he  struck         1 
And  when  this  was  mi       1  ' 
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his  head  and  his  body,  and  burned  them  both,  in  this  year, 
viz.  in  the  year  [a.h.]  804"  (  =  a.d.  1401-2).  From  the 
Jdviddn-i-Kahir  it  seems  clear  enough  that  Fazlu'llah 
pretended  that  himself  was  a  prophet  and  his  book  an 
inspired  revelation ;  and  from  sundry  records  of  visions 
with  which  the  Cambridge  MS.  concludes  (I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Leyden  or  the  Constanti- 
nople codices),  it  would  further  appear  that  the  period  of  his 
religious  activity  began  not  later  than  a.h.  786  (=a.d.  1384). 
Some  time  after  the  publication  of  my  Catalogue^  my 
friend  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Turkish  poet  Neslml  (who  was  put  to  death  for 
lieterodoxy  in  a.h.  820)  is,  in  several  tazkiras  of  Turkish 
poets,  called  al-IIurufl,  a  term  of  which  he  had  not  under- 
stood the  precise  significance  until  he  read  my  notice  of  the 
Jdvidnn-i-Kablr.  He  showed  me  several  of  the  notices 
consecrated  to  Neslmi  in  these  tazkiras ;  and  the  allusion 
to  Fazlu'llah  contained  in  the  following  verse  of  his  cited 
by  one  of  them  aflTorded  yet  more  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  "heresy"  for  which  the  Turkish  poet  suffered  death 
was  the  heresy  of  "  Fazlu'llah  the  Hurufi": — 

'*  If  thou  would*8t  know  of  the  science  of  philosophy  [or  of  the 
lore  of  icisdom'\f  come,  conie  hither,  0  philosopher ; 
Hearken  thou  to  the  speech  of  Neslmi,  and  behold  FazMlldh  ! 
[or  the  Excellence  of  ffo^/]." 

Already,  therefore,  it  began  to  appear  probable  that  this 
Huriifl  sect  enjoyed  a  certain  importance,  duration,  and 
diffusion;  and  this  conjecture  derived  further  support  from 
my  discovery  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale,  during  a  fort- 
night spent  at  Paris  in  the  Easter  vacation  of  1897,  of  two 
manuscripts  (Ancien  Fonds  Persan,  24,  and  SuppL  Pers.,  107) 
containing  several  other  Huriifi  treatises.  These  manu- 
bc.ipts,  before  going  further,  I  will  briefly  describe. 
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Ancien  Fonda  Pers.,  24. 

This  MS.,  a  volume  of  eighty-six  leaves,  is  divided  into 
three  parts  as  follows : — 

(I)  The  Istitcd-ndtna  (fF.  1^-59^)  of  Amir  Ohiydthu'd-Dln 
Muhammad  b,  Hmeyn  b.  Muhammad  al-Huseyni  of 
Antardddd,^  of  which  another  copy,  dated  a.h.  1043, 
is  briefly  described  by  Dr.  Paul  Horn,  of  Strassburg, 
amongst  the  Persian  and  Turkish  MSS.  of  the  Vatican 
{Z.D.M.G.,  vol.  li,  p.  U).    Tiiis  copy  ends  (f.  59^)— 

A^  L^U\  ^li  J^  ^yu  c^liill  c^o; 

"  The  book  icon  concluded  by  the  help  of  Jb«/[w7/dA]  the 
Opener  of  the  Gate,  a.h.  970  "  (=a.d.  1562-3).  This, 
of  course,  is  the  date  of  transcription,  but  a  passage  on 
f.  23*  shows  that  the  work  must  have  been  composed 
subsequently  to  a.h.  828.  As  regards  its  title,  it 
refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  verse  of  the  Qur'un,  "  then  He 
[God]  ascended  upon  His  Throne  "  {^j^  ^^J^  ,^y:^\  iJ), 

constant! V  cited  in  the  Jdn'ddn-i- Kabir  and  other 
Hurufi  books. 

(II)  An  allegorical  Mathnavl  poem  (fF.  62*>-80*>),  in  the 
hexameter  ramal  metre,  describing  Alexander's  search 
for  the  Water  of  Life,  and  the  questions  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Fir-i-murshid  (presumably  Ehizr),  with 
their  answers.     It  begins — 

'  ^\)  J',  f.^  Hy^i'>  '  ^'^'  i""  r^  c"^  '-^^ 

That  this  poem  also  is  the  work  of  a  Hurufi,  is  evident 
from  the  concluding  lines — 

'  c-;L*s:l  j^^l  J<^^  jjt\^  c:-^^^     '  c-iLiJ^l  Jlc  sx^  l^ '*^  V"^ 

*  Hl4  full  name  is  thus  given  on  f.  49*.     Elsewhere  he  u  spoken  of  simplj  as 
Amir  Ghivathu*d-Din. 
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**  The  Word  of  God  Ib  [our]  Guide  and  Mahdl,  but  it  is 

[so]  through  the  speech  of  Fazlu'llah. 

If  thou  understandest  *  With  Him  is  Knowledge  of  the 

Book,*  he  is  Witness  against  all  in  the  Day  of 

Reckoning. 

All  which  was  concealed  in  the  Phenomenal  Uniyerse 

hath  been  made  clear  by  the  Jdvid-ndma. 
Go,  seek,  0  King  of  lofty  station,  the  Supreme  Object 
in  this  way,  and  so  Farewell !  " 
(III)  A  glossary  of  the  dialect-words  used  in  the  Jdviddn- 
ndma-i'Kahir  (ff.  81*-86*).     The  words  explained  are 
written  in  red  in  alphabetical  order,  the  explanations 
in  Persian  standing  under  each;  and  there  are  about 
eighty  words  to  the  page. 

SuppL  Pers.,  107. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  fE.  139,  brown  with  age,  described 
in  a  French  note  as  "  Traite  de  rimmortaliti  de  T&me  en 
prose  persienne  appell^  Bjavidan  nami,  avec  Texplication  des 
lettres  cabalistiques  inconnues  qui  sont  dans  T Alcoran,  et  le 
commentaire  des  passages  qui  sont  ei  ce  sujet,  compost  par 
Fadhlalla  Houroufi  de  la  secte  des  Sofis:  il  traite  cette 
roati^re  suivant  la  Th^ologie  des  Sofis,  et  la  cabale  des  lettres 
et  des  noms  divins."  Much  of  it  is  written  in  an  extremely 
enigmatical  manner,  and  traditions  which  enjoyed  a  special 
currency  and  favour  amongst  the  sect  are  so  much  abbreviated 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  them.    Thus,  to  cite  one  instance,  the  constantly-quoted 

kki  J^l  ijyc  d  J^j^\  &J  ^j  ^j:^\j  appears  as  ^j  ^^:^\j 

•^    #w    »w    • 

kjj^  -tf  cJ .     The  book  begins,  after  the  Bismi  lldh : — 


^^.^^  e;V^.;>/l^Jj  *>jW-J  ^-^:---^V  ^^l5^  ^Jj^. 


^\a^  Ijjb  cu^iU  iU  JlS  ^^j^^^J^  c^y^  c:^j^:i-\i  ^jpi  iz^^M  diS 
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For  the  full  understanding  of  this  text  a  careful  preliminary 
study  of  the  more  intelligible  Hurufi  works  would  be  in- 
dispensable. Its  title  appears  to  be,  from  a  marginal  note 
rendered  partially  unintelligible  to  me  by  contractions, 
Mahabbat-ndnia'i'Jdrtd^  ("The  Eternal  Book  of  Love  "),  and 
this  title  seems  justified  by  the  general  tone  of  the  book  and 
by  the  constantly-cited  tradition — 

"  IT(*  who  rememhereth  me,  loveth  me ;  and  he  who  hveth  me, 
paHsionatehj  desireth  tne ;  and  him  who  passionatelf/  denireth  me 
I  passionately  desire  ;  and  whom  I  passionately  desire  I  slay  ; 
and  of  him  whom  I  slay,  I  am  the  Blood-wit'*  A  Mahabbat- 
ndma-i'Ildhi  ("Divine  Book  of  Love")  is  mentioned  in  the 
Istitcd-ndma,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  work  contained  in  this 
MS.,  which  is  dated  a.h.  895  (a.d.  1489-90),  and  was 
transcribed  by  a  certain  Darvish  Ahmad.  I  was  unable  to 
discover  in  my  examination  of  the  book  any  indications 
serving  to  fix  more  accurately  the  date  of  composition  or  the 
authorship,  but  the  following  expression  occurring  on  f.  11^ 
of  the  Istiwd-ndma  (and  similar  ones  elsewhere)  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  too  was  written  by  Fazlu'llah  : — 

. .  .  Ua!j^  ^..i-^  ^^.j^  ^^^f^^ 

Besides  the  Jdviddn-ndma  and  the  Mahabbat-ndma,  mention 
is  made  in  the  Istiwd-ndma  of  another  Hurufi  work,  in  verse, 
entitled  the  ^Arsh-ndma  ("  Book  of  the  Throne  ").  Citations 
from  this  show  that  it  is  a  Persian  mathnavi  poem  written  in 
the  same  metre  {Ramal-i-masaddas-i'tnahdhuf)  as  the  mathnavi 


'  This  identiflcation  u  rendered  certain  by  a  paasap^  on  f.  13^  of  the  Utiwd- 
Hdm4tf  where,  in  diitcuming  why  the  Mahabbat -nama  receired  this  title  rather  than 
that  of  Ta'ashshuq-rtdma  or  Muwaddat-nHma  (which  mean  the  tame  thing), 
GhiyathuM-Dto  explicitly  cites  ita  opening  word*  aa  foUowi: — 


j.K.A.a.  1S98.  6 
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already  described  as  forming  the  second  parfc  of  Anc.  Fonds 
Pers.  24,  and  it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  this  poem  might 
prove  to  be  the  ^Arsh-udma,  but,  as  I  sought  in  vain  to  verify 
the  citations,  this  identity  must  still  be  regarded  as  un- 
established. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  another  HurufI  poem  in 
Turkish,  by  Refl%  a  pupil  of  Nesirni,  contained  in  the 
British  Museum  MS.  Add.  5,986.  It  is  called  the  Bashdrat^ 
ndma,  and  contains  translations  of  passages  from  the  *'Arsh^ 
ndma^  Jdviddn-ndma,  and  Mahabbat-ndnm  already  mentioned. 
As  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  this 
MS.,  save  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  I  can  for  the  present 
merely  refer  the  reader  to  Professor  Rieu's  description  of  it 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Turkish  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  pp.  164-5. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  authentic  material  for  a  full 
study  of  this  HurufI  sect,  of  which  hitherto  almost  nothing 
has  been  known,  is  very  considerable.  Such  a  study  this 
article  has  no  pretension  to  be,  but  only  a  few  notes  on  the 
subject,  based  on  such  hurried  examination  of  the  documents 
as  I  have  been  able  to  eflPect.  Some  there  may  be  who  will 
be  inclined  to  regret  that  I  did  not  postpone  it  until  I  had 
extended  this  examination ;  but,  having  learned  by  experience 
how  often  the  ungarnered  harvest  rots  instead  of  ripening, 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  place  in  the  hands  of  other 
students  these  clues  to  a  hitherto  untrodden  labyrinth  which 
at  present  I  have  not  leisure  further  to  explore.  Sources 
whence  further  information  might  be  expected  are,  besides 
the  Turkish  tazkiras  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  (some  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  cite),  the  various  general  and 
special  histories  of  Tiraur,  where  some  account  of  the 
execution  of  Fazlu'Uah  is  probably  to  be  found.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  Timiir  attached  little  importance  to  the 
death  of  one  mystic  heresiarch  amidst  the  thousands  of 
victims  whom  he  slew,  but  the  Hurufis  on  their  part  were 
not  disposed  to  forget  "  that  accursed  lame  man  "  (^^XJ  ^\ 
^^^^)f  as  the  author  of  the  Istiud'Hdma  (f.  25*)  calls  him. 
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One  other  source — printed  this  time,  not  manuscript — 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
poems  {Dlcdn)  of  Neslmi,  published  at  Constantinople  at  the 
Akhtar  printing-press  in  Jumada  II,  a.h.  1298.  Although 
almost  every  page  of  this  Divdn  contains  obvious  allusions  to 
Fazlu'lliih  and  the  Hurufi  doctrines,  it  would  appear  to  be 
of  only  secondary  value  for  an  investigation  of  the  tenets 
of  the  sect.  That  Neslml  was  a  prominent  disciple  of 
Fazlu'Uuh  is  abundantly  proved  by  evidence  external  to  his 
own  poems,  and  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  "  Seyyid 
'Imad  "^  mentioned  in  the  visions  wherewith  the  Cambridge 
MS.  of  the  Jdviddn-i-Kahir  concludes  (p.  72  of  my  Persian 
Catalogue).  Qinall-zad^  expressly  says,  in  the  notice  which 
he  consecrates  to  Nesimi  in  his  tazkira  (Add.  24,957  of  Brit. 
Mus.,  f.  282),  that,  after  he  had  been  filled  with  Divine  love, 
ho  **at  length  offered  his  devotion  to  Fazlu'Uah  al-Hurufl," 
and,  becoming  bolder  and  bolder  in  his  talk  of  Divine 
Mysteries  as  the  Mystic  Wine-cup  which  he  drained  proved 
too  much  for  his  discretion,  uttered  words  mystically  true 
but  outwardly  blasphemous,  which  caused  the  doctors  of 
Aleppo  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  him.'  The 
author  of  the  Istiwd-ndma  mentions  him  (f.  22^)  as  one  of 
seven  "  most  learned,  most  perfect,  most  excellent,  most 
eminent  darvTshes  of  that  epoch  "  (the  others  being  Darvlsh 
*AlI,  Darvlsh  Baha*u'd-Dln,  Mawlana  Muhammad  of  Na'in, 
Mawlana  Hasan  of  Burujird,  Darvlsh  Ahmad  of  Gilan,  and 


>  Qinali-sid^  (fl.  a.h.  994)  speaks  of  him  as  *IiDadu*d-Din,  and  says  that  he 
beIon«red  to  a  family  of  Seyyidn  of  Baghdad.  Mr.  Oibh,  who  has  kindly  read 
throuffh  the  proofs  of  this  article,  says  that  La^ifi  (a.h.  963)  confirms  the  first 
piece  of  information. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibb  for  the  following  note: — '*  QinJLli-zad^*s  words 
are — 


*  As  the  Breeze  of  Annihilation  blew  upon  the  Garden  of  his  Spirit,  upon  the 
Orchard  of  his  Heart  and  Soul,  it  bore  the  Perfume  of  Lore  and  Affection  to 
his  Xoetrils,  so  that  after  harinff  senred  the  Sheykhs  of  the  Time,  he  at  Uat 
gave  hii  allegiance  to  Fa^luMUh  toe  ^nrnf  i,'  in  consequence  of  which,  continues 
Qinalf-zade,  ho  loet  all  self-control,  and  began  to  riTe  after  the  fashion  of  the 
eestatioa." 
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Mawlana  Hasan-i-Haydarl),  and,  in  an  anecdote  concerning 
him  (to  be  cited  presently)  which  occurs  on  f.  58^^  calls  him 

"  the  beatified,  martyred  Seyyid,  Amir  Seyyid  'Imadu'd-Dm 
Nesimi."  In  the  tazkira  of  Latlfi  (Add.  17,339  of  Brit. 
Mus.,  f.  90^)  he  is  called— 

"  the  fearless  Soldier  of  the  Field  of  Love,  the  precious 
Sacrifice  of  the  Ka*ba  of  Affection,  the  Paragon  of  Seyyids, 
Seyyid  Neslmi,  may  God  sanctify  his  secret !  "  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  even  Musulmans  presumably  orthodox 
were  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  second  Mansur-i- 
Halliij,  a  part  for  which  his  own  words  {Divan,  p.  52,  1.  6, 
and  many  other  passages)  prove  his  predilection — 

"  Since  I  have  been  helped  [mansur']  ^  by  the  Truth  [Q-od] 
I  ever  say,  *  I  am  the  Truth  !  '  Who  will  put  me  on  the 
gibbet  ?     I  have  become  notorious  in  this  city." 

Had  these  gentle  biographers  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  even  so  much  of  the  Hurufi  literature  as  the  writer 
has  done,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  would  have  striven  to 
surround  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom  an  exponent  of  doctrines 
far  more  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  than  their  orthodoxy. 
These  doctrines  I  now  propose  briefly  to  examine,  chiefly  by 
the  light  of  the  Istiwd-ndma,  of  which  I  have  the  fullest 
notes,  and  which  is  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  of  the 
Hurufi  books.  Before  proceeding  to  this  second  part  of  my 
article,  however,  I  will  summarize,  for  greater  convenience  of 
reference,  the  sources  of  our  information  on  the  subject. 

*  Or,  **  since  I  have  become  [like]  Maujur."      The  equivonue  cannot  be 
presened  in  English.  --h 


M 
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I.  Iltn'ufl   icntings.      (1)    The   Jdviddn-ndma-i-Kabir  of 

Fazlu'lidh  al-Hurufl :  MSS.  of  Cambridge,  Leyden, 
and  St.  Sophia. 

(2)  The  Istitcd-ndma  of  Amir  Ghiydthu' d-Din  :  MSS.  of 
Paris  and  the  Vatican. 

(3)  The  Mahahbat-ndma  of  Fazlu'lldh  :  MS.  of  Paris. 

(4)  A  mathnati  poem  which,  under  the  guise  of 
Alexander's  quest  for  the  Water  of  Life,  treats 
allegorically  of  the  Huriifl  doctrines,  and  mat/  be 
the  ^Arsih-fidma  of  Fazlu'Uah  mentioned  and  cited 
in  the  Istiwd-ndma  :  Paris  MS. 

(5)  The  Divdn  of  Nesimi  :  Constantinople  edition  of 
A.H.  1298.  This  volume  also  includes  (pp.  9-14) 
the  Oat\j'ndmi  (Turkish)  of  Refn. 

(6)  The  Bashdrat-ndma  of  Neslml's  pupil  Refi*I :  Brit. 
Mus.  MS. 

II.  External  Sources  of  Information.     Biographies  of  Turkish 

poets  (s.v.  NeHiml  and  perhaps  Refi*i),  e.g.  Qindli- 
zddi  and  Latifi}  Probably  some  of  the  histories 
of  Timur;  Haji  Ehalfa,  s.v.  Jdriddn-i-Kabir ;  the 
Inbd  of  Ibn  Hajar. 


II.   The  Doctrines. 

Speaking  generally,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  fanciful  doctrines  confusedly  and 
unmethodically  set  forth  in  the  HurufI  books : — 

(1)  There  exists  a  hidden  science,  to  acquire  which  is  at 
once  the  supreme  duty  and  the  supreme  happiness  of  man, 
indicating  and  explaining  the  meaning  and  significance  of  all 
things  in  heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath,  and  the  mystical 
correspondences  which  unite  them. 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibb  for  the  following  note : — *'  Ref  f'i  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  tezkires  I  have  seen.  There  is  further  a  notice  on 
Ne«imi  in  *AAhiq  Chelebrs  tezkiri,  written  about  a.h.  976.  Also  in  *Ali*s 
Hifltorj  {j\^l\  «i),  written  a.h.  1007.  'Ashiq  alone  speaks  in  a  dis{>araging 
tone  about  Nesimi.*' 
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(2)  This  hidden  science  is  contained  in  the  Qur'an ;  but 
the  key  which  unlocks  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Fazlu'llah, 
"the  Master  of  Interpretation"  (Ji^^  w-^-o-Lp),  also  called 
"His  Divine  Holiness"  {^\  CJ^-o^-),  and,  after  him,  passed 
to  his  Successor  (<uJ.sw  ti^^-d^)  or  Vicar ^  (Cjj^  »— >  ^l5^  (^^ 
^^^-Lt^  ^^  ^,^5^  jj-^^0.  By  them  it  was  disclosed  to  the 
believers. 

(3)  Man,  created  in  the  Image  of  God,  "  in  the  best  of 

forms"  ((^^-A-J"  ^^1-1^1  <4),  is  the  Microcosm  {jk^'i\  J^'),  the 

Book  of  God  C j^^^i^\ j-i^^,  ^y*-W  '  ^^^  cr^^  c-^UiJ^), 
the  Goal  and  Measure  of  all  things,  the  Throne  on  which 
God  ascended  when  He  had  finished  the  creation  of  all 
inferior  and  subordinate  creatures  (as  it  is  said  in  the 
Qur'an — <ti)^  ^Jx^  ^y^\  "J),  an  Object  of  Worship  to  the 
Angels,  "  save  Iblls,  who  waxed  proud  and  refused,"  saying:— 


"That  pure  Essence  which  I  worship  is  free  from  standing 
or  sitting : 
How  can  an  earthly  body  be  the  object  of  my  adoration  P 
My  adoration  is  towards  my  God." 

('Arsh-ndma  cited  in  Istitcd-ndma,  f.  20».) 

(4)  "  Science  is  a  Point  tchich  fools  have  made  manifold  " 
(^^JwaLsJI  U^ii  ikftJ  JjJO.  That  science  is  the  Science  of 
the  Letters,  which,  properly  understood,  explains  all  things. 
"  That  Point,"  says  Amir  Nfiru'llah,  called  Hazrat-i-- 
Sururu* sh'Shuhadd  (His  Holiness  the  Delight  of  the  Martyrs), 
"  is  the  head  of  man  ;  for  Beauty,  Comeliness,  Speech,  Smell, 
Sight,  and  Hearing  are  all  in  the  head;  and,  according  to 
writing  and  script,  the  32  lines  of  black  and  white  [i.e.  the 
32  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  as  enlarged  by  the  Persians] 

»  Porliaps  Amir  XOniMlah,  "  the  Delight  of  the  Martyrs."     See  p.  77,  infra. 
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are  in  the  face,  and  the  manifestation  of  speech  also,  which 
is  32  and  28  [sounds  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages 
respectively],  is  in  the  face;  and  the  verse  *  All  things  shall 
perish  sate  His  Face*  also  alludes  to  this"  {Istiicd-ndnia, 
ff.  19^-20*).  As  all  the  letters  are  developed  from  the  Point 
(aLa;),  so  are  all  men  developed  from  seed  (^^ki,  which  is, 
save  for  a  slight  difference  in  diacritical  points,  an  anagram 
of<^A^).  "  Which  fools  hare  made  manifold  "  :  "inasmuch  as 
they  seek  the  Essence  of  Ood,  and  the  manifestation  of  that 
Essence,  and  the  Vision  thereof,  elsewhere  than  in  the  Face 
of  Man  "  (Istiwd-ndtna,  f.  20*).  So  Neslml  says  {Dtvdn, 
p.  52) :— 

**  Seeing  that  my  body  is  the  mirror  for  the  18,000  worlds, 
I  am  that  very  Form  of  God,  so  am  I  concealed  to  (i.e.  not 
comprehended  by)  the  multitude." 

(5)  The  Hurufis,  like  the  Batinis  or  Isma'ilis,  whom  in 
many  respects  they  so  closely  re^mble,  teach  that,  though 
there  is  a  deep  meaning  of  inBnite  significance  both  in  the 
Qur'an  and  in  the  religious  observances  (Prayer,  Fasting, 
Pilgrimage,  etc.)  which  it  ordains,  the  merely  literal  meaning 
of  the  former  and  the  merely  formal  fulfilment  of  the  latter 
are  entirely  devoid  of  importance.  The  method  of  ta'tcil,  or 
allegorical  interpretation,  first  elaborated  by  the  Isma'llls, 
finds  an  equally  full  and  very  similar  application  amongst 
tiie  Hurufis,  who,  as  it  would  appear,  reject  the  material 
llesurrection.  Paradise,  and  Hell  of  orthodox  Islam  ;  and 
incline  to  a  belief  in  Transmigration,  or  rather,  perhaps,  like 
the  Babis,  in  the  "Return"  (^::^^*?-^)  or  Re-manifestation 
of  the  name  significant  essences  in  new  forms. ^  They  appear 
t)  believe,  however,  in  a  state  of  subjective  happiness  or 
misery  after  death,  since  Ghiyathu'd-Din  gives  in  the  Istitcd- 
udma  (f.  23*)  an  account  of  a  conversation  which  he  held 

'  Cf.  pp.  77-8,  infra. 


^ 
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during  sleep  with  a  departed  co-religionist,  Amir  Salumii'llafb^ 
and  describes  graphically  the  mansions  and  gardens  of  the 
Paradise  wherein  he  visited  him  and  other  deceased  co- 
religionists ;  while  in  another  place  (f.  27*)  the  following 
couplet,  ascribed  to  *'  the  Master  of  Interpretation "  (i.e. 
Fazlu'llah),  is  said  to  have  been  cited  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion by  Amir  Nuru'Uah  : — 


**  There  remain  ever  with  him  in  the  Ideal  World  that  form 
and  those  attributes  which  had  become  familiar  to  him/' 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  Istitrd-tidma,  chapters  "  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  Human  Spirit  after  the  plucking  off  of 
the  Body,  when  and  how  Peace  comes  to  the  pure  and  great 
Spirit  of  the  learned,  enquiring,  unitarian  Gnostic  who 
practises  what  he  knows  "  (f.  212)  ;  **  in  explanation  of  Hell, 
and  the  Place  of  Abi)de  of  the  Human  Spirit "  (f.  39**) ;  and 
'*  in  explanation  of  Hell,  and  determination  thereof  according 
to  the  word  of  interpretation  of  the  Jdviddn-udma-i'Iidhi,  the 
Mahahbat'Hdma'i^Ihihi  and  the  Word  of  the  Vicar  of  God 

« 

(K/ia/ifatuNdh),  and  according  to  the  explicit  testimony  (^Jaj^ 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.*' 

Now  the  doctrine  of  td'tcily  or  allegorical  interpretation,  is 
very  apt  to  lead  to  complete  Antinomianism,  and  from 
several  passages  in  the  iHiiird-iidtna^  it  would  appear  that  this 
actually  was  the  case  amongst  many  of  the  Huriifls.  "  Sume 
of  the  darvlshes  of  Rum"  (i.e.  the  Turkish  Hur  Of  Is),  according 
to  Ghiyathu*d-Dln  (f.  24*),  used  to  argue  thus : — 

^^^  e>--l  Ji^j^  c^jW  ^j;^^  '^^-^^  (^  J^  ^M  ^-^ 
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jJeli  j^;-^  ^^j^J^  L-#^,k-«»  tj^.ij'^  J  ij;'^  LT*  J5^    tAi^J** 

•^•^rV JiJ*  cAi^y  c*^  '■=—?'  c9^  i'^j^  J^  ^=^-^  V  ^^=-'-** 
•^-'rV  cri'  Cj^  c^]  -="*-*  t;!/^l  ^  cr*i  i  r*^  Ly?"  erf'  *^ 
j.^i  (f.  24")  V^J'^.W-  *^  f.f^  c;—  ^'J^  ^''^  Ir'/'  ^ 

*^  J^.UyL^  i  ^^l-J  s-c-U  cLya^  J  I  ^_5<!1  '^U  ci.isr' 
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'''Paradise  consists  in  knowledge,  and  hell  in  ignorance. 
Since  we  are  cognizant  of  the  32  words,  and  of  our  own 
being,  and  of  all  things,  all  things  are  paradise  to  us: 
there  is  no  longer  prayer,  or  fasting,  or  cleanness,  or  things 
unlawful :  all  is  lawful.  For  all  these  things  are  obligations, 
and  in  paradise  is  no  obligation.  And  by  paradise  is  meant 
this  world,  with  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  the  Letters 
and  the  Explanation  of  the  Revealer  (glorious  be  his 
mention  !)/  And  the  darvlshes  of  Baghdad  also,  who  are 
Darvlsh  Amir  'All  Key  van  and  Darvish  Sadr-i-Ziya,  and 
Darvlsh  Hasan  Natiq,  also  hold  and  have  held  this.  And 
Darvish  Haji  'Isa  of  Bitlls  (upon  whom  be  the  Peace  of 
God)  enquired  of  His  Holiness  the  Vicar  of  God  in  Ala- 
dagh,  and  disputed  for  some  while  with  the  Darvishes 
Mawlana  Hasan  Haydari  and  Darvlsh  Muhammad  Tlr-gar 
['  the  Fletcher ']  and  Seyyid  Taju'd-Din  and  Seyyid 
Muzaffar  [about  this  point],  his  contention  being,  'There 
is  no  obligation  in  Paradise ;  and  we  say  that  we  are  in 
Paradise,  therefore  there  is  no  obligation  upon  us ;  and 
these  five  times  of  prayer  are  an  obligation  upon  us, 
therefore  they  should  not  be  performed,'  and  for  some  time 
he  discoursed  on  this  matter,  until  at  length  it  came  to 
the  hearing  of  His  Holiness  the  Vicar  of  God  (on  whom 
be  the  blessings  of  God),  who  answered  him  thus :  *  Doat 
thou  admit  my  knowledge  and  infallibility  ?  There  are 
but  two  alternatives.'  That  worthy  darvish  replied,  *  This 
humble  individual  admits  your  knowledge  and  infallibility.' 
Then  said  the  other,  '  If  thou  regardest  me  as  wise,  I  say 
that  one  should  perform  them/  And  in  the  Mahnbbat" 
hdma-i'Ildln  (glorious  be  its  mention !)  His  Holiness  the 
Revealer  (glorious  be  his  mention !)  says :  '  Worship  of 
God  will  at  length  turn  the  heads  of  philosophers,  doctors, 
the  ascetic  and  the  devout,  again  to  the  World  of  Love; 
and  Love  consists  in  this,  that  one  should  fulfil  the 
prostration  of  submission  to  every  hair  of  the  face,  and 
eyebrow,  and  eyelash,  and  glance  of  the  Beloved :  and  in 
Paradise,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  explicit  word  of  Scripture, 
"  then  shall  be  mid  unto  them,  'Peace  !  Peace  ! ' "  and  *' Peace  f 
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Peace!'*  is  in  the  prayers;  it  [I.e.  Paradise]  is  therefore 
conformable  to  prayer.*  That  darvish  was  silent  and  sub- 
milted  and  acquiesced.'' 

Ghiyathu'd-Dln  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  views 
prevalent  amongst  his  fellow -believers  in  Shirwan,  Gllan 
(**8ome  of  whom  believe  in  the  World  of  Immortality  as 
conformable  to  the  World  of  Sleep"),  Khurasan  (where 
Seyyid  Amir  Ishaq  taught  and  gathered  disciples),  *Iraq, 
Luristan,  and  Tabriz,  most  of  whom  seem  to  have  discarded 
the  outer  forms  of  religion  : — 

juL-^  ^1^-  3  jj/jJL^  ^^T  ^i.^  .U  J^\  J^  (f.  25^) 
^^jJ)j  c;--Jb  J^W*  'i^-^  (i-*-  JJ;iyL-^  *-afTj  jyH 

^^  c:-.ijAs-  ^j,^  Jj/ 1*^  jr  c^i-ia-  A^  J^  u'  ^Ir-' 
J^T^  er^ ^'^"  crf^  J^^  3  ^-^  j^/.^  ^^^-^ 

y;;^  jljju  uJ;ia;  <.-iJ>^T  <Ja:  aUI  c:^^^  iU^^y^  ^•^^'ir' 
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^  JcT^^^  <^j  J^  ^^^-^1^  3  ^.^  -i^^^J  l^^^  cIXJ 

"And  most,  nay,  all  of  those  of  *Iraq  and  Luriatan,  and 
the  darvlshes  of  that  district,  having  entangled  themselves 
in  heresy,  and  discarded  prayer  and  other  obligationSy 
imagine  that  in  thus  acting  they  enjoy  liberty.  As  for 
those  of  Tabriz,  the  darvlshes  who  are  followers  of  Fazl,^ 
some  [of  them  too]  hold  that  Paradise  has  come,  and  that 
the  prescribed  obligations  are  removed.  '  Whatever  is  in 
creation,'  [say  they]  '  is  the  due  of  the  initiate :  he  should 
possess  himself  of  whatever  is  obtainable,  and  as  for  what 
is  beyond  his  reach,  he  ought  to  regard  it  as  his  by  right, 
and  strive  to  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of  others,  so  that  the 
initiate  may  take  possession  of  it.  Prayer,  Worship,  the 
greater  and  lesser  ablutions,  and  the  like  of  these  things, 
are  abrogated.  Prayer  existed  so  that  the  verity  under- 
lyino;  it  might  become  known  :  when  that  verity  has  become 
known,  there  is  no  more  [need  of]  prayer,  and  the  like 
obligations Some  assert  that  His  Holiness  the 

>  Of  course  J^  Ja\  ylli^jJ  may  be  taken  as  meaning  "the  excellent"  or 
"accomplished  dunishes,'*  but  as  Fa?lu'llnh,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  was 
a  TabrizI,  I  think  that  the  expression  has  a  specific  meaning,  and  denotes  those 
Hurufis  who  derived  their  teaching  directly  from  him. 
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Master  of  Interpretation  (glorious  be  his  mention !)  says  in 
the  * Arsh'ndma'i'Ildhl : — 

*  That  is,  I  have  two  and  thirty  words  whereby  all  things 
subsist : 
If  by  the  Truth  you  abide  in  one,  you  will  find  the  other 
one  and  thirty  made  plain  thereby.' 

That  dear  brother  of  my  heart  Darvish  Muhammad  Tir-gar 
['  the  Fletcher ']  (upon  whom  be  the  approval  of  God), 
when  we  approached  Baghdad  and  reached  the  protected 
garden  of  QOba  with  His  Holiness  'the  Delight  of  the 
Martyrs' Amir  Niiru'llah  (upon  whom  be  the  blessings  of 
God),  after  our  release  from  the  bondage  of  the  devils, 
arrived  from  Mazandaran  bringing  several  problems,  of 
which  one  was  this :  '  All  languages  save  Arabic  and  Persian 
must  pass  away,  as  is  proved  by  [the  tradition]  **  the 
language  of  the  people  of  Paradise  is  Arabic  and  Darl 
PerHian,"  for  the  thirty-two  words  [rather  letters]  are 
current  in  these  two  languages,  while  other  languages  are 
merely  repeated,*  wherefore  they  must  pass  away.'  And 
another  [problem]  was  this  which  he  enquired  of  this 
humble  individual :  *  Where  dost  thou  behold  His  Holiness 
the  Master  of  Interpretation  (glorious  be  his  mention !)  and 
that  accursed  lame  man  [i.e.  Timur-i-lang,  *  Tamerlane ']  P ' 
This  humble  individual  replied :  *  [I  behold]  the  essence  of 
that  unclean  lame  one  in  the  accursed  distortion^  [?],  and 
the  essence  of  the  Grace  l_Fazl']  of  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds 
(glorious  be  his  mention  !)  in  His  Holiness  Amir  Nuru'llah.' 
He  denied  it,  saying:  *His  Holiness  the  Master  of  Inter- 
pretation is  only  potentially  manifest,  for  he  rules  [by  his 
influence   and   teachings    which   survive    him],    while   that 

'  The  Hurufi  8yst<>m  dealt  primarily  with  the  mystical  Tirttie«  and  Ri^ficance 
of  the  28  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  and  afterwards  included  (in  the  Xuskha- 
i'Xaw,  or  Supplement  to  the  Jdviddn-i- Kabir)  the  four  additional  Persian  letters 
s^t  ^>  "jt  &Qd  (1^,  thus  laifl.ng  the  total  number  to  32.  Other  lan^ages, 
aoeording  to  the  I^urufi  Tiew,  would  only  repeat  more  or  less  perfectly  these 
letters. 

*  The  proper  meaning  of  «|iS  is  *  Paralysis,  distortion  of  the  mouth.*  With 
the  It^arufis  it  probably  had  some  special  signification. 
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lame  man  is  in  a  dog,  and  in  the  form  of  a  dog  one  may 
behold  him.' "  ^ 

All  this  very  clearly  shows  that,  as  might  have  been 
expected  prima  faciei  the  doctrine  of  taUcil^  or  allegorical 
interpretation,  had  produced  amongst  the  Hurufis  that 
disregard  of  the  external  forms  of  devotion,  and  impatience 
of  restriction,  which  it  always  has  tended,  and  always  must 
tend,  to  produce.  Not  only  were  many  of  them  disposed 
to  abandon  the  prayers,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage  prescribed 
by  the  Law  of  Islam,  but  they  were  inclined,  like  the 
Carmathians,  like  the  Anabaptists,  like  some  of  the  early 
Babis,  to  consider  that  to  them,  as  a  chosen  people,  it  was 
given  to  "inherit  the  eartb."  Nor  are  there  wanting  in 
their  books  sundry  indications  of  a  tendency  on  their  part 
to  set  aside  the  moral  as  well  as  the  religious  law;  while 
it  is  clear  that  some  of  them,  like  Neslml,  were  given  to 
indulging  in  those  extravagant  pretensions  wherein  to  this 
day  Persians  of  the  class  amongst  which  doctrines  of  this  type 
find  most  favour  are  accustomed  to  revel.^  An  interesting 
passage  in  the  htiwd-ndma  (f.  58^)  illustrates  this: — 

^1  |;  c^>i^  ^  A3jy  ^L  ^^y  ^yjj^  ^£.  Jj,\  JU  J^ 


^  For  a  curious  parallel,  cf.  my  translation  of  the  Xetc  History  of  Mlrza  *All 
Muhammad  the  Bah^  p.  338. 
2  See  my  Year  among tt  the  Fernant,  pp.  476,  491-3. 
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c^ls^  j2uJ  ^  ^  JU  Jjli^jl  A^  (^^yt^  ^^  Jj^  j' 

jL-^  ^^  ^\  J^V^  J^"  ^y  ^  ^^ry  ^^^V'^ 

eA-j  Lj  ^  ^  JL  ^  jW.  Jl^  Jj^  ^  ^J  ^  l^"  ^^-/ 
u*^^^  cr?Sl  *b  c;V^  5:-^  c;^  ^"  ^^"^^ jir^ ^jy^  ^^^ 

*  JkijU^  ^\,j^  ^^\£S}  jM  ^\  ^  JUJ^J  ifJuU  ClJlijli  '^^^ 


"The  King  of  Unitarians  and  Cream  of  Divines,  the  Vicar 
of  the  Grace  of  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds  [i.e.  of  Fazlu'llah], 
the  High,  the  Exalted,  the  Supreme  (upon  whom  be  Peace), 
was  tarrying  at  the  Banquet  of  Unification,  and  absorbed 
in  quaffing  the  Divine  Wine.  The  poetry  of  that  blessed, 
martyred  Seyyid,  Arair  Seyyid  *Imadu'd-Dln  Ne-^iml  (upon 
whom  be  Ood's  approval),  was  being  read  amongst  us,  and 
some  verses  in  that  poetry  which  appeared  to  imply  a  claim 
to  [the  Divine]  Ipseity.  This  humble  individual  jestingly 
enquired  of  His  Holiness  saying:  'How  is  it  that  Seyyid 
Neslml,  who  was  one  of  your  converts,  has  put  forward 
all  these  claims  to  Ipseity  P  Of  course,  every  perfect  man 
boasts  of  his  highest  levels,  and  utters  great  words,  like 
'All,  the  Prince  of  Believers,  in  the  homily  [known  as] 
Shaqshaqiyya \    and   Sheykh    Juneyd    [of    Baghdad];    and 
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Sheykh  Bayazld  [of  Bistam]  ;  and  the  like  of  these  great 
Sheykhs.  But  from  you  the  like  of  these  utterances  hath 
not  appeared  and  appeareth  not.'  His  Holiness  made 
several  subtle  observations  to  this  humble  individual,  and 
answered:  'There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  of  ray  levels, 
inasmuch  as  the  Divine  Scripture  explicitly  speaks  and 
discourses  of  the  high  levels  of  this  humble  individual.' 
I  asked,  '  Wliich  [passage]  is  it  P '  He  replied  :  *  Where 
God  says,  "  and  He  in  the  Exalted^  the  Mighty**  and  "  Oiie 
High  and  Great**  and  the  like  of  these  verses,  it  is  to  me 
that  God  refers  in  the  words  of  Scripture.'  And  this 
humble  individual  was  present  when  he  heard  this  saying: 
and  he  engraved  it  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  until  now, 
when  a  period  of  thirty  years,  more  or  less,  has  elapsed 
since  that  time,  it  hath  been  recorded  in  writing,  so  that, 
when  it  reaches  the  hearing  of  those  who  seek  the  Path 
of  Certainty  and  pursue  the  Road  of  Unification  of  the 
Grace  of  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds  [i.e.  Fazlu'Uah]  (glorious 
is  his  mention  !),  they  may  regard  this  question  as  somewhat 
left  by  this  humble  individual  in  the  plain  of  phenomenal 
beings,  and  may  remember  him  in  their  prayers'* 

A  few  quotations  from  Nesimi's  DivdHy  taken  almost  at 
random  from  the  first  few  pages,  will  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  pretensions  above  referred  to. 


'  (^  j\  c^U,  ^^  J  ikiii  ul5o     '  J-wi  c^U^  J  *>»  tlXj 


"We  are  the  Ruler  of  the  two  worlds:  we  are  the  enemy 
of  rejoicing  and  mourning.  Shibll  is  a  drop  from  our 
Ocean:  [Ibrahim]  Adham  is  a  Point  of  our  Letter.  One 
night  our  all-encompassing  Ocean  dashed  a  wave  whose 
foam  became  Adam.  Jesus,  the  Breather  of  Healing  Breath, 
will  be  born  if  we  breathe  our  breath  into  Mary." 
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"Seek   Qod    from   us,   0    son,    since    we    are    the    Divine 
Manifestation." 

"  We  were  acquainted  with  the  Secret  of  the  Father  when 
Ahmad  [i.e.  Muhammad]  showed  a  sign  of  the  Path/' 

*  (^^*^  ij^^  j'  ^j'^  ^^"^    '  ij^'^^  "^jr^  ^^  ^' 

"  0  seeker  of  the  Divine  Countenance,  when  thou  quittest 
duality  we  are  God !  " 

"0  seeker  of   the  Real,  behold   God  in  the  fair  face  and 
symmetrical  beauty !  " 

''0  Sufi  who  hast  wasted  thy  life,  come  and   drink  wine, 
for  what  is  passed  is  lost." 

\t}j^  ^\lb,\r^    J  *J-i  ^^\       j^y%\  ic^  C?-*"  ^  '■^'W^ 

''Contemplate  the  Face  of  God  in  the  disposal  of  the  down 
on  a  comely  countenance : 
Alas,  thou  wilt  not  regard  the  Real  to-day,  0  dupe  of 
to-morrow's  promises ! " 

**He  who  says  that  a  fair  face  is  not  the  Visage  of  God 
hath  not  the  Truth-seeing  eye   and   his   pretension 


A 
\ 


is  vain.** 


"I  am  the  suspended  Heaven,  I  am  the  Absohite  Agent, 
I  am  with  God,  I  am  God,  I  am  the  Proofs  and 
the  Sign.*' 

j.m.A.s.  1898.  6 
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*  ^yjjT  J^jJa  ^J^  JuA  S^y  ^  ^\ 

''0  thou  who  makest  one  the  names  of  the  Faith,  of 
Blasphemy  and  of  Polytheism,  come,  worship  this 
fair  form,  for  this  (i.e.  doiDg  this)  is  the  Faith  I  *'  ^ 

Surely  here  is  sufficient  proof  to  convict  Nesimi  of 
unorthodoxy,  quite  apart  from  the  essentially  heretical 
doctrines  of  his  sect,  which  certainly  regarded  Fazlu'llah 
and  his  Jdviddn-ndma-i-Kabtr  as  equal  to  Muhammad  and 
the  Qur'au,  and  probably  as  vastly  superior,  besides 
explaining  away  by  their  ta\ctl  most  of  the  essential 
doctrines  and  prescribed  ordinances  of  Islam ! 

It  is  now  time  to  give  a  sample  of  the  fanciful  **  corre- 
spondences "  or  analogies  so  industriously  sought  out  by 
the  Hurufls.  As  the  Qur'an  corresponds  to  man,  each 
being  the  Book  of  God,  so  the  Fdtiha,  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  Qur'an,  corresponds  to  the  head  of  man.  And  just 
as  this  sura  comprises  seven  "signs'*  {dydt)  or  verses,  the 
sab'n'l-mat/idni,  so  in  the  face  of  man  we  have  "seven 
signs,"  to  wit,  the  hair,  two  ei/ebrotrs,  and  four  rows  of 
eyelaahes.  These,  says  the  Istiwa-ndma  (f.  17^),  are  ''the 
Seven  Heavens,"  for  in  reality  there  is  only  one  heaven :— • 

ijLJjb  ^1  l::^^!  J-tf^^  Li^l  j;'\  s^  \^o^  (^  J'  ^  Li-^^^  \2sk,  ^ 

'*By  this  proof  it  is  known  that  the  external  heaven  is 
only  one,  like  the  earth.  When  they  speak  of  'seven,' 
the  'heavens'  of  Man's  body  are  meant,  these  being  the 

*  For  this  corrected  rendering,  and  for  the  following  note,  I  am  indebtod  to 
Mr.  Gibb's  kinjlnt-ss: — '*  Tliis  verse  is  addres<*(tl  to  the  Adept  who  Bees  the  Unitv 
in  uU  thiuga  — *  Syntheism '  is  perhajH  bettor  than  *  Polytheism  *  for  c^  .'* 
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head  and  the  Mines  of  the  head'  [as  above  enumerated] 
which  seven  lines  he  brings  with  him  when  he  comes  forth 
from  the  womb  of  Eve,  who  is  the  Mother''  (i.e.  c^Vi^l  p, 
"the  Mother  of  the  Book/'  man,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
"the  Book"). 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  we  find  mention  made  by 
the  author  of  the  Istiwd-ndma  (f.  23*)  of  two  deceased  ladies 
of  his  persuasion  entitled  " Bibi  Fdtiha"  and  ** Bibi  UmmuU- 
Kitdbr 

Supported,  I  suppose,  by  a  traditional  saying  ascribed 
to  *AlI,  "  All  that  is  in  the  Qur'dn  is  in  the  Suratu* l-Fdtiha," 
etc.,  and  extending  its  application  in  a  manner  slightly 
different  from  that  adopted  by  Sheykh  Muhyiyyu'd  -  Din 
b.  al-'Arabl,  and  after  him  by  the  Babis  (who  take  the 
nineteen  letters  of  the  BismVlIdh  as  the  basis  of  their 
numerical  mysticism),  the  Hurufis   next  assume   that  the 

first  verse  of   the   Fdtiha  (^^Ul  C^.   4OJ   XiJO,  which 

contains  eighteen  letters,  represents  the  "18,000  worlds" 
(cf.  p.  71,  supra)  which  constitute  the  Universe.     Now  the 

Sum  of  the  Universe  =  God  {ill\)  +  ''  what  is  beside  God  " 

(UJ\  ^^  U).     Take  away  the  4  letters  of  *U^  from  18, 

and  14  is  left,  which  number  represents  the  Phenomenal 
or  Material  Creation.  The  same  number  14  (to  which  the 
Hurufis  appear  to  attach  great  importance,  perhaps  as 
a  multiple  of  7)  is  arrived  at  in  another  way,  as 
follows: — The  Arabic  alphabet  comprises  28  letters.  This 
alphabet  in  the  HurufI  system  represents  the  sum  of 
the  Universe,  i.e.  God  +  "what  is  beside  God."  Take 
away   what   the   Hurufis    call    "  the    14    letters  of   God " 

{idl\  uJy>*  y  O  I  "^-j  by  which    they  appear   to   mean   the 

letters  in  the  formula — yJb  XI  4JI  J  4JJ\,  "  Qod^  there  is  no  God 
but  He  /")  and  14  letters  remain  to  represent  "what  is  beside 
God,"  i.e.  the  Material  Worlds.  The  four  letters  in  the 
18 — 4  of  the  first  reduction  are  represented  in  the  alphabet 
by  the  four  letters  added  by  the  Persians  to  the  origiual  2S 
of  the  Arabs,  which  26  is  itself  the  double  of  14. 
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Moreover,  14  joints  make  up  the  fingers  (including,  of 
course,  the  thumb)  of  the  hand,  or  28  the  two  hands.  In 
pronouncing  the  declaration  of  the  Divine  Unity  (JsjpuJ),  the 
index-finger  (hence  called  ciJjlf^  i^::^Jtiji,  ''the  Witness- 
finger  **)  of  one  hand,  and  all  the  fingers  of  the  other,  hand 
(making  14  +  3  =  17  joints  in  all),  are  extended,  while  the 
remaining  fingers  (11  joints)  are  flexed.  The  17  stand  for 
the  17  c^'Ui-s^  ^<ui^,  or  primary  forms  of  the  Arabic 
letters,  which  are  not  dependent  for  their  differentiation  on 
the  "  point "  or  dot  {nugta),  viz. :  \ ,  «-->,  -.,  <^,j,  {jm,  ^,  t, 
^,  uJ ,  l1/,  J,  /^9  ^9  ^ 9  ^ f  ^*  The  1 1  stand  for  the 
11  CL^l^Hi^  'A^li  ,  which  are  differentiated  by  the  "point," 
viz. :  c:-> ,  Cj  ,  ^,  ^,  J ,  J ,  j^ ,  ^ ,  t ,  ^,  J  .    Thus,  the 

nugta  or  "point"  is  the  underlying  basis,  or  primordial 
element,  of  the  alphabet,  which  is  its  manifestation  ;  while 
from  another  point  of  view  it  reveals,  by  differentiating,  the 
letters.  This  appears  to  be  the  thought  which  underlies  the 
assumption  of  the  title  "  Nuqta  "  by  the  Bab,  though  it  was 
no  doubt  immediately  suggested  to  him  by  the  final  words  of 
the  traditional  saying  of  'All  referred  to  above — 

'*  All  that  is  in  the  Qfo'dn  is  in  the  Fdtiha,  and  all  thai  is  tn 
the  Fdtiha  is  in  the  Binmi'lldh,  and  all  that  w  in  the  BismVUdh 
is  in  the  Bd,  and  all  that  is  in  the  Bd  is  in  the  Point  ichich  ts 
under  the  Bd  (<-r^),  and  I  am  the  Point  trhich  is  under  the  Bo,.^* 
The  **  Point  '*  contains  potentially  all  the  "  Letters,"  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  Istiicd-ndma  (f.  5*) — 

The  mysteries  of  the  number  14  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Every  student  of  Islam  knows  how  greatly  the  detached 
letters  and  groups  of  letters  which  stand  at  the  heads  of 
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cerfain  suras  of  tbe  Qur'an  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
Muslim  doctors  and  mystics.  The  Hurufls  have  discovered 
that  those  letters  are  14  in  number  (viz.,  f^^  ^j**^J^  u^^^i^ 

^  J),  and  that  they  occur  in  14  combinations  (viz. :  Jp\  , 

^\,  31, ^r,  f^^^,  ^,  jJL£,  j«L,  ^^,  ^,  ^, 

Jh*^*'»j^  >  J  >  c;)'  To  these  letters  they  apply  the  title 
"  Mother  of  the  Book "  (s-^lii!l  '^\).  Those  (other  than 
themselves)  who  seek  to  explain  their  significance  they 
fiercely  denounce  {Istiicd-ndma,  f.  22») ;  for  *'  None  knoweth 
its  interpretation  sate  Ood"  (3jJ\  3l  ^L.^jf  Jju  U  •). 

This  harping  on  the  number  7  and  its  multiples,  together 
with  the  prominence  given  to  the  doctrine  and  method  of 
ta'tcil,  or  allegorical  interpretation,  disposed  me  to  regard 
the  Ilurufis  as  a  branch  of  the  old  Isroa'llis,  or  ''Sect  of 
the  Seven"  (^^^),  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  poem 
of  Neslml's  (Divan,  pp.  45,  46)  devoted  to  the  praise  of 
the  Ticeive  Imams  recognized  by  Shi'ites  of  the  "Sect 
of  the  Twelve"  {^j^  vj^')>  ^^  a  strong  argument  against 
this  view.  And,  indeed,  in  studying  Muhammadan,  and 
especially  Persian,  sects,  I  think  we  are  far  more  likely  to 
err  in  assuming  an  organic  or  historical  connection  between 
doctrines  which  present  striking  features  of  similarity 
(extending  often  to  an  identity  of  terminology)  than  in 
the  other  direction.  The  more  we  pursue  this  study,  the 
more  truth  shall  we  discern  in  that  acute  observation  of 
Gobineau,  ''  the  most  formidable  characteristic  of  the  East 
is  that  it  never  forgets."  Another  profoundly  true  observa- 
tion made  by  the  same  ingenious  writer  should  constantly 
be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  as  a  rule  the  Persian  is  so 
much  less  fearful  of  contracting  heretical  notions  than 
of  losing  some  idea  or  illustration  capable  of  being  assimi- 
lated with  his  existing  creed  or  system,  that  he  will  often 
cultivate  the  society  of  persons  whom  he  regards  as  infidels 
and  heretics,  and  whose  creeds  he  holds  in  detestation,  in 
the  hope  of  being  thereby   enabled   to  enrich  the   fabrio 
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of  liis  belief  with  some  new  fragment  of  decorative  archi- 
tecture.^ Thus  the  Hurufls,  whom  one  would  scarcely 
describe  as  a  sect  formed  in  any  degree  under  Christian 
influences,  had  evidently  ransacked  the  Gospels  for  further 
confirmation  and  illustration  of  their  ideas ;  for  not  only 
does  the  author  of  the  laturd-ndma  (f.  23^)  talk  of  "  seeking 
consolation  and  understanding  from  the  Books  of  Explanation 
[or  Revelation,  ^^^^  of  His  Divine  Holiness  (exalted  be 
His  mention !),  and  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Gospel^ 
and  the  Glorious  Qur'an  ....  and  the  Three  Books  ** 
(whatever  is  meant  by  this  last  expression),  but  the  Gospels 
are  actually  cited  in  at  least  two  passages.  The  first  of 
these  occurs  on  f.  12*  : — 


^U-1  j\  ^  ^j^^  J;\  ^^  ^^U^  J^l  J;l^j  ^^^  ^ 

**  And  the  Lord  [Jesus]  says  iu  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
[of  St.  John] :  *  The  first  thing  which  came  from  heaven 
was  the  Word  [or  Speech,  8Hkhan\  and  God  was  with 
that  Word,  and  I  am  that  Word.  And  I  was  the  Word 
\kalimd]  which  entered  into  the  womb  of  Mary;  and  that 
Word  became  incarnate.' " 

The  second  citation  is  equally  unmistakable,  and  occurs 
onf.  5P:— 


•      •     i*^ 


^  Jiili'l/ions  ft  Fhihsophiet  dans  VAiie  Centrale,  2iid  ed.,  Paris,  1866,  p.  7. 
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"That  eye  which  offends  [or  'plays  the  traitor'],  pluck 
it  out  aud  cast  it  away,  for  it  is  better  [to  be]  in  Life 
with  one  eye  than  in  Hell  with  two  eyes;  since  thou 
knowest  that  there  is  a  Wrath  which  abateth  not  and 
there  is  a  Fire  that  dieth  not.  That  hand  which  offends, 
cut  it  off,  for  it  is  better  [to  be]  in  Life  with  one  hand 
than  in  Hell  with  two  hands;  since  thou  knowest  that 
there  is  a  Wrath  which  abateth  not  and  there  is  a  Fire 
that  dieth  not." 

So  at  the  present  day  the  Babis  (particularly  the  Baha'Is) 
have  freely  borrowed  illustrations,  expressions,  and  argu- 
ments from  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Scriptures,  adapting 
them,  of  course,  in  every  case,  to  their  own  requirements, 
and  understanding  them  in  their  own  ways,  which  naturally 
differ  very  considerably  from  the  interpretations  with  which 
the  West  is  familiar. 

To  return,  however,  to  another  point  on  which  I  just 
now  touched,  viz.  the  existence  of  striking  but  apparently 
fortuitous  resemblances  in  Persian  sects  between  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  assume  any  actual  contact  or  organic 
connection.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  that,  not  to 
mention  all  this  talk  about  the  ''Point''  and  "Letters,'' 
we  find  Fazlu'Uah  called  in  a  passage  of  the  htiwd-ndma 
(f.  23^)  "JHa«r<i/.|.SdAiA-i'.BAYAN"  and  his  books  "JTi/dft. 
hd-yi  Bayan,"  while  the  colophon  (see  p.  63,  supra)  states 
that  the  transcription  was  concluded  ^^bi-^awni  Fadli  [jPax/t]- 
J-dtihCl-BAB  "  P  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  numbers  360 
and  18  should  appear  in  the  Hurufi  books  only  less 
prominently  than  do  361  ("the  Number  of  All  Things") 
and  19  ("  the  Number  of  the  Unity  ")  in  the  books  of  the 
Babis  P  Even  in  the  titles  given  to  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  the  two  sects  there  is  an  extraordinary  similarity,  for 
if  the  Babis  have  their  ^^Hazrat-i-AUd**  the  Hurufis  have 
their  "  Hnzrai'i'*Aiti/t/'i'*Aliy'i'A  'id  " ;  if  the  Babis  have  their 
''Ismu'i-^Azlm'*  (MuUa  Sheykh  'All),  the  Hurufis  have  their 
'*IsmH  'Hutca*l'*Aiit/yu'l'Kablr' " ;  if  the  Babis  have  their 
"Beloved  of  the  Martyrs"  (''MahlHibu'sh'Shuhadd"),  the 
Hurufis  have  their  "Delight  of  the  Martyrs"  ("5wr6ra'«A. 
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Shuhadd'^) ;  if  a  BabI  seer  recognizes  tbe  soul  of  a  dead 
unbeliever  in  a  dog,  a  Hurufi  (pp.  77-8,  supra)  beholds 
Tamerlane,  the  oppressor  of  his  faith,  in  the  form  of  the 
same  animal.  And  yet  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Babla 
had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Hurufis,  or  had  ever 
so  much  as  heard  of  the  sect  or  its  founder ! 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  profound  difference  between 
the  Persian  idea  of  Religion  and  that  which  obtains  in 
the  West.  Here  it  is  the  ideas  of  Faith  and  Righteousness 
(in  different  proportions,  it  is  true)  which  are  regarded  as 
the  essentials  of  Religion ;  there  it  is  Knowledge  and 
Mydtery.  Here  Religion  is  regarded  as  a  rule  by  which 
to  live  and  a  hope  wherein  to  die ;  there,  as  a  Key  to  unlock 
the  Secrets  of  the  Spiritual  and  Material  Universe.  Here 
it  is  associated  with  Work  and  Charity;  there,  with  Rest 
and  Wisdom.  Here  a  creed  is  admired  for  its  simplicity  ; 
there,  for  its  complexity.  To  Europeans  these  speculations 
about  "Names"  and  "Numbers"  and  "Letters";  this  talk 
of  Essences,  Quiddities,  and  Theophanies ;  these  far-fetched 
analogies  and  wondrous  hair-splittings,  appear,  as  a  rule, 
not  merely  barren  and  unattractive,  but  absurd  and  in- 
comprehensible ;  and  consequently,  when  great  self-devotion 
and  fearlessness  of  death  and  torture  are  witnessed  amongst 
the  adiiereuts  of  such  a  creed,  attempts  are  instinctively 
made  by  Europeans  to  attribute  to  that  creed  some  ethical 
or  political  aim.  Such  aim  may  or  may  not  exist,  but, 
even  if  it  does,  it  is,  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  of  quite  secondary 
and  subordinate  importance  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
evolved  and  those  who  have  accepted  the  doctrine.  There 
are  in  the  Bnf/dn,  for  instance,  amongst  pages  and  pages 
of  mystical  rhapsody,  a  few  passages  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  Bab  desired  to  secure  amongst  his  followers 
a  greater  happiness  to  children,  a  greater  freedom  to 
women,  and  a  greater  gentleness  and  kindliness  in  life ; 
it  is  even  possible  by  careful  study  of  his  writings  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  Utopia  which,  clearly  or  dimly,  existed  in  his 
mind.  Yet  of  all  those  Babis  who  died  for  their  faith,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  one  consciously  laid  down  his  life  for 
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any  such  ethical,  social,  or  political  ideals.  Even  about  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  Future  Life  we  perceive  that 
amongst  theHurufIs  (pp.  71-8,  supra),  as  amongst  theBabis, 
the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  and  uncertainty  of  doctrine 
prevailed ;  yet  of  the  mystical  significations  of  the  numbers 
14  and  19  respectively,  and  of  the  doctrine  concerning  "the 
Point "  and  *'  the  Letters,"  hardly  one  would  be  entirely 
ignorant. 

The  same  difference  of  ideal  exists  as  to  the  quality  and 
nature  of  Scripture,  the  Revealed  Word  of  God.  Provided 
the  ethical  teaching  be  sublime,  and  there  be  peace  for 
the  troubled  and  comfort  for  the  sorrowful,  we  care  little, 
comparatively,  for  the  outward  form.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Musulmans  (including,  of  course,  the  followers  of  all 
those  sects,  even  the  most  heretical,  which  have  arisen  in 
the  bosom  of  Islam)  this  outward  form  is  a  matter  of 
the  very  first  importance.  Every  letter  and  line  of  the 
Qur'an  (which  always  remains  the  model  and  prototype 
of  a  Revealed  Book,  even  amongst  those  sects  who  claim 
that  it  has  been  abrogated  by  a  newer  Revelation)  is 
supposed  to  be  fraught  with  unutterable  mystery  and 
filled  with  unfathomable  truth.  Qenerations  of  acute  minds 
expend  their  energies  in  attempts  to  fathom  these  depths 
and  penetrate  these  mysteries.  What  wonder  if  the  same 
discoveries  are  made  quite  independently  by  different  minds 
in  different  ages,  working  with  the  same  bent  on  the  same 
material  P  In  studying  the  religious  history  of  the  East, 
and  especially  of  Persia,  let  us  therefore  be  on  our  guard 
against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  resemblances 
which  may  be  the  natural  outcome  of  similar  minds 
working  on  similar  lines,  rather  than  the  result  of  any 
historical  filiation  or  connection. 
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Postscript. 

For  the  foUowiDg  interesting  extracts  from  two  Turkish, 
works  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibb : — 


(I)  From  the  Kunhu'l-Ak/tbdr  of  *Ali  Efendi,  composed  a  h,  1007. 
{CoHHtantinople  printed  edition^  not  dated,  vol,  iv,  pp,  182—3.) 


ijfj^jfj  bSjj.^2£.  ^Ul  ju«3r«  ^ILiLi  ^.aaJI  yi\  ^ j^^  cu^Ul^- 
aLI  ^2fJuL  ay^  u^*\Ai  *H/'>H  *J^^/^  ^^-^^  J*^  uV  ^•^ 

j^^\  c-Uiib  ^OjSC?  ^^^  JfeU?  ifjLJu  lXjUj  2FLljb  *  i^i^^  **^J^ 

cH^'>^  W^)  ^^y^^  ^y^su.  ^^^y  i^  ^^Iaj  ^j  ^ J 

•Ai-U  c-;^^\  ^Lrl  ^A;Uf=-  -\j^  '  sjS:jfS  ^5^  ^^  (^ 

^L^  iLiJ,L'lj  t-^ubj^  »Jl^L^  'UjI  *  fc^jJ-j  <ji:y:j  ^-^1 
jl^\  A^  ij  uf*^  <Lwj<cSi3  J^5-5^  ,^^-^  ^yj^  *^^^^  aCm%j^ 
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cXLi,y>.  ^X-d^lL^  c-J^A-.:*-  *-J^  ifSMJ  '  ^ J.yi-f  2fj  --J  ^-lU 
,»«L:Lij  u:.v»JLi-  »JuuJjT  *  ^jLJ  u^^^  o^.AJ-i'V  »-J»->^ 
ji^UL—  '  ^ju.\  liJ'lr^  <^*dJ  (»<*^/^V  '^y^V  o^  (^^  J 

^i^  '  4^jjy  JOX*  <iJjj^  juTti?\jJlj  <T>i^jf^  o^i' /"i 

m 


''It  is  related  that  in  the  time  of  Abu'1-Feth  Saltan 
Muhammad  Khan  an  unclean  apostle  of  Fazlu'llah  the 
Huriifl,  who  appeared  in  Tabriz,  came  with  his  benighted 
and  froward  disciples  to  the  Turkish  kingdom.  He  obtained 
in  some  manner  access  to  the  King,  and  received  the  highest 
marks  of  his  favour ;  indeed,  he  had  furnished  a  private 
lodging  for  him  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Vizier 
3Iahmud  Pasha,  being  one  of  the  *Ulamd,  was  vexed  at 
this  incident,  and,  anticipating  that  he  would  corrupt  the 
pure  belief  of  the  Prince  of  the  Age,  he  determined  to 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  [to  this  end] 
caused  the  before-mentioned  Mu/ti  [i.e.  Mevlana  Fakhru'd- 
Din  'Ajami]  to  be  brought  into  a  private  apartment  in  his 
mansion.  There  he  seated  him  behind  a  curtain,  and 
summoned  in  the  Vicar  of  Fazlu'llah.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  he  induced  him  to  speak  freely  by  feigning 
a  predilection  for  his  false  doctrine.  Mevlana  Fakhru'd- 
Din  remained  silent  to  that  point  when  the  discourse  of  that 
heretic  reached  the  fable  of  Incarnation  [hulul] ;  [then]  as 
through  some  inexorable  compulsion  to  declare  the  truth, 
come  what  might,  he  could  keep  patience  no  longer,  but 
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rushed  out  abundantly  reviling  and  cursing  that  Hurufi 
heretic.  The  latter  fled  and  went  to  the  Imperial  Palace, 
but  the  before-mentioned  mulld  followed  after  and  pursaed 
him  with  the  utmost  fury,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  collar, 
dragged  him  nolens  volens  to  the  Great  Mosque.  There 
he  raised  an  unseasonable  call  to  prayer,  so  bringing  the 
'Ulamd  and  other  people  into  one  place.  Then  he 
ascended  into  the  pulpit  and  exposed  one  by  one  the  false 
beliefs  of  the  Ilurufi  heretics,  after  which,  crying  out, 
*I  pronounce  them  worthy  of  slaughter  for  their  sacrilege, 
yea,  I  set  my  hand  to  their  burning,'  he  descended 
from  the  pulpit.  Then  he  caused  the  Musulmans  to 
bring  quantities  of  firewood,  and  was  actually  at  the 
trouble  to  blow  the  fire  himself,  so  that,  his  beard  being 
long,  a  part  of  it  was  burned.  So  he  burned  the  afore- 
mentioned heretic  and  his  froward  disciples  with  fire,  and 
so  saved  the  pure  mind  of  the  King  from  the  suspicion  of 
corruption.  And  the  King  was  so  shamed  by  the  afore- 
mentioned Mullit's  devoutness  and  piety  that  he  did  not  utter 
a  single  word  tending  to  hinder  him." 


(II)  T/ie  foUoicing  notice  of  the  obscure  poet  TemenncHt  is  from 
Latlfi ;  he  is  not  mentioned  by  *Ashiq  Chelebl  or  Qindti-zddi. 
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'  JUL-  ^^  CZ.J15  J^  J,l^^  dr> 

<»'.>»j  u^;<«>£  •Mi  <^j  ti^  aJ^I  jJj!  (>j:-<yj) 
'jJ*^^  ^jjUi  j^^  c:-^  ,^^AiJ  ^T  jTj^ 
^ Ju JtJ.^^««Jb U jLiA^JZ}!  idJ^jJ^  ^>-Jo/u  (V^^  L<^^  %-i!^  y  ^ 


"  T(tmann(Ci — may  he  receive  his  deserts  ! — was  a  wandering 
darvlsh  (qalandar)  from  the  district  of  Caesarea.  He  had 
collected  many  books  bearing  on  the  Science  of  the  Letters 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  and  there  had  gathered 
round  him  numbers  of  atheists  and  heretics  (God's  curse 
on  each  one  of  them !),  who  asserted  that  Man  was  the 
Macrocosm  and  the  Manifestation  of  the  Majesty  of  God, 
saying : — '  0  Idol,  thou  art  the  Divine  Theophany  !  Thou  art 
the  copy  of  the  whole  book  of  Ood!'  and  worshipped  every 
beauty  whom  they  saw,  erring  in  their  worship,  and  walking 
in  the  way  of  Iblis.  In  the  time  of  Sultan  fiayazld,  they 
drowned  some  of  this  band  of  schismatics  with  the  water 
of  the  sword,  and  burned  others  with  the  fire  of  repudiation. 
The  following  headline  {tnatla)  is  one  of  his  foolish  and 
blasphemous  utterances : — 

'  0  S&fl !   he  a  Qalandar,  come,  get  your  hair  and  heard 
shaved  off: 
This  is  a  snare  for  thee :  this  talk  and  tattle  passes  atvay.' 
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(Couplet)— 

*  Be  not  a  fooly  0  Sufi ;  spend  not  the  cash  of  thy  life  on 

aught  : 
Open  thine  eyes :  Paradise  and  the  Beatific  Vision,  the  black- 
eyed  maidens  and  fair  attendants  [ofHeaven^^  are  here  ! ' 

This  Persian  headline,  too,  declaring  the  mysteries^  is  from 
his  ill-considered  utterances : — 

*  That  Grain  of  Oreen  ^  which  the  Gnostics  hold  in  the  palms 

of  their  hands, 
By  the  phantasies  which  it  inspires  they  have  discovered 
thousands  of  subtle  mysteries  J 


9  >> 


^  HabbatuU'Khadrd  is  explained  by  Redhoose  as  **  the  fruit  of  the  Pittaehi^ 
terebinthuSy^^  and  in  Schlimmer^s  TerminoUfgie  Midieo-Fhannaceutique  (Tihr&D, 
1874),  p.  464,  as  the  seeds  of  the  Putacia  acuminatum  or  **  Persian  tnipentine- 
seeds.**  Uere  one  is  tempted  to  think  of  hanhish  [Cannabis  Indiea),  to  which 
the  epithet  *'j^een"  is  so  constantly  applied  by  the  Persians  (e.g.  "the  Green 
Parrot/*  **  Master  Scyyid/'  etc.),  but  it  is  not  lulikely  that  turpentine-seeds, 
in  consequence  of  their  aphrodisiac  properties,  may  enter  into  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  various  preparations  used  by  dervishes. 
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Art.  X. — The  Language  of  Somdli'laiid.    By  Robert 

Needham  Gust,  LL.D. 

In  the  Eastern  corner  of  North  Africa  is  a  country  very 
little  explored,  the  extreme  Eastern  Headland  of  which  is 
called  Cape  Guardafui,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Arom&ta 
Promontorum.  The  Region  has  a  frontage  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  geographical  position 
is  in  its  favour.  There  is  no  Protestant  Missionary  Station 
within  its  boundaries :  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
translated  into  the  Language  of  the  people. 

The  Rev.  FrSre  Evangeliste  de  Larajasse,  a  Missionary 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  had  been  since  1892  in  that 
country,  called  upon  me  during  the  Summer,  and  offered 
for  my  acceptance  two  volumes,  which  represented  the 
result  of  his  labours: 

(1)  Practical  Oramraar  of  the  Som&li  Language,  with 

a  Manual  of  Sentences. 

(2)  Som&li- English,  and  English-Som&li,  Dictionary. 

Both  were  published  by  Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  and 
Co.,  London,  and  their  appearance  was  most  creditable. 
I  have  presented  them  to  the  Society's  Library. 

I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  the  com- 
piler. It  appears,  that  he  had  a  colleague,  also  a  Missionary 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  shared  his  labours,  the  Venerable 
Fr^re  Cyprien  de  Sampoint. 

As  the  author  was  returning  to  his  station,  I  offered  to 
pay  him,  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  if  he  would  translate  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  and  send  it  to  me ;  and  he  agreed  to  do  so.  It  is 
right  to  record,  that  the  learned  world  is  indebted  to  Lord 
Delamere  for  the  publication  of   these  costly  works,  which 
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was  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  humble  Missionary  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  is  true,  that  Colonel  Hunter  some  years  ago  published 
a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  this  Language,  and  the 
German  Scholar  Schleicher  also  laboured  in  the  same 
direction,  but  their  opportunities  were  slight  compared  to 
those  of  the  present  author.  There  are  undoubtedly  Dialects 
of  this  great  Vernacular,  and  we  shall  know  about  them 
in  future  years.  The  standard  of  pronunciation  of  words, 
and  the  words  themselves,  are  adopted  from  the  market- 
place of  Berbera,  the  chief  place  of  business  in  Soro&li-land, 
and  visited  by  individual  members  of  all  the  tribes;  but 
experience  teaches,  that  those,  who  stay  at  home,  are  the 
best  representatives  of  the  Dialects  spoken  in  each  8ub« 
Region. 

The  Roman  Alphabet  has  been  wisely  adopted,  but  that 
does  not  dispose  of  the  problem,  as  there  are  many  varieties 
of  the  Roman  Alphabet;  notably,  the  French  mode  of 
transliterating  certain  letters  di£fers  greatly  from  the 
English.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  mode  of 
rendering  the  same  or  similar  sounds  adopted  by  those,  who 
have  dealt  with  the  three  Dialects  of  the  neighbouring 
Galla  Language,  and  the  company  of  great  Scholars,  who 
have  placed  the  Coast-Language  of  East  Equatorial  Africa 
on  a  sound  and  scientific  base.     I  allude  to  the  Swahili. 

The  Manual  of  Sentences  attached  to  the  Grammar  is 
specially  valuable:  they  have  been  compiled  on  a  system 
adopted  from  an  English- Hindustani  Manual  of  Conversa- 
tion :  of  course,  as  to  the  success  in  the  idiomatic  rendering, 
no  opinion  can  be  given.  Arabic  may  have  been  used  in 
times  past,  and  may  still  be  used,  for  purposes  of  corre- 
spondence, just  as  Persian  was  used  fifty  years  ago  in 
British  India,  but  the  Author  has  wisely  kept  clear  of  the 
Arabic  Written  Character,  though  the  use  of  some  Arabic 
loan-words  is  a  necessity. 

I  now  quote  a  portion  of  a  learned  Review  of  this 
Grammar  and  Dictionary,  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Times  a  few  weeks  ago : 
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"  The  origia  of  the  Language,  like  the  origin  of  the 
•*  race,  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  There  are  those,  who  coa- 
"  sider  the  Sora&li  to  be  of  North  African  Berber  origin, 
**  and  point  to  the  name  of  Berbera  as  an  indication  of 
''  this.  It  would  appear,  however,  more  natural  that  the 
**  name  of  Berbera,  if  indeed  it  is  derived  from  any 
'*  settlement  of  strangers,  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  an 
**  occupation  from  Berber  in  the  North-Eastern  Sudan. 
**  Perhaps  the  old  theory  of  Sir  R.  Burton  is  the  most 
**  correct  one :  that  they  are  of  Negro- Hamitic  descent,  and 
**  '  nothing  but  a  slice  of  the  great  Galla  nation  Islamised 
"  and  Semiticised  by  repeated  immigrations  from  Arabia.' 
"  Such  a  theory  is  in  the  main  in  harmony  with  the  Som&li 
''  traditions  of  their  Arabian  descent,  and  geographical  and 
"  historical  conditions  do  not  conflict  with  it ;  moreover, 
**  the  physical  type  of  the  people  agrees  with  it.  The 
*'  origin  of  the  Oalla  is  another  question  altogether. 
"  Whether  they  are  part  of  the  same  race,  which  pushed 
**  into  South  Africa  from  the  North  and  are  now  represented 
''  by  the  E&fir,  or  whether  they  are  a  half-caste  Abyssinian 
**  race,  need  not  here  be  discussed. 

"  Som&l,  or  Som&li,  is  a  name,  that  has  only  been  in  use 
"  to  describe  the  dominant  race  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
*'  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Sir  R.  Burton 
"  (1856)  says  that  the  Som&li  call  their  country  Bar-al- 
*'  Ajam.  The  old  maps  name  the  country  Asha  and 
**  Hawiya.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Som&l  has  puzzled 
"  people.  Major  Abud,  whose  authority  must  carry  great 
"  weight,  leans  to  that,  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
*'  Language  itself.  He  says :  '  The  Som&l  are  a  hospitable 
"  race,  and,  as  milk  is  their  staple  food-supply,  the  first 
"  word  a  stranger  would  hear  in  visiting  their  kraals  would 
"  be  So'tnal,  i.e.,  go  and  bring  milk.  I  have  heard  it 
"  suggested  that  the  word  for  milk,  iiss,  may  account  for 
**  the  termination  of  the  word  its  in  Sonmlis,*  As  a  matter 
''  of  fact,  So'iisH  is  not  used  in  a  command  to  go  and 
"  bring  milk  or  to  go  and  milk  a  camel  for  a  visitor,  but 
**  only  in  ordinary  conversation,  and   So-mal  is  the   usual 
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**  command  in  bidding  anyone  to  go  and  bring  milk  for  the 
**  refreshment  of  a  stranger.  In  any  case,  there  is  nothing 
''  indicative  of  the  origin  of  their  Language  or  race  in  the 
'*  name  Somali  or  Som&l.  Sir  R.  Burton  has  a  note  on 
**  the  name  Somdl,  where  he  alludes  to  a  traveller  who 
''  asserted  that  Somdii  was  derived  from  the  Abyssinian 
"  Soiunahe  (heathen)." 

Our  author  adopts  the  idea,  that  the  Som&li  race  comes 
from  India;  other  writers  base  their  arguments  on  the 
similarity  of  architectural  fragments  to  temples  in  the 
Dekkan,  and  to  the  use  of  certain  Indian  words,  which 
really  does  not  prove  much :  but  our  author,  in  a  letter 
to  me,  as  well  as  in  conversation,  lays  stress  on  the  existence 
of  some  Portuguese  book,  in  which  the  story  is  told  of  the 
emigration  from  India  to  the  Horn  of  Africa.  As  the 
name  of  the  book,  and  the  name  of  the  author,  were 
unknown,  I  suggested,  that  he  should  go  to  the  British 
Museum  Library  and  search  the  Catalogues;  he  did  so, 
but  failed  to  come  on  any  clue.  His  theory  is,  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era, 
but  up  to  this  time  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof.  For  fear 
of  not  having  stated  his  theory  fully,  I  subjoin  an  extract 
in  the  French  original  from  one  of  his  communications. 
His  two  excellent  Philological  works  will  enable  Dravidian 
Scholars  to  give  a  distinct  opinion,  whether  there  exists  the 
alleged  linguistic  affinity. 

The  Som&Ii  are  Mahometan  in  Religion,  and  the  amount 
of  the  population,  which  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  culture, 
has  never  been  ascertained. 

It  is  not  actually  included  in  any  Protectorate,  or  Sphere 
of  Influence ;  possibly  the  Italians  may  have  had  a  dream 
about  annexation,  but  they  have  been  roused  from  that 
dream.  The  Abyssinians  may  in  past  centuries  have  deemed 
it  to  be  their  hunting-ground.  The  coast  is  occupied  by 
English  and  French  settlements,  who  would  have  8om.e- 
thing  to  say,  if  Germany  or  Russia  were  to  attempt  to 
annex  it. 
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Extract  from  Notes  on  the  Somali-land,  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  Fr^re  Evangeliste  de  Larajasse,  at  my  request,  and 
with  a  view  to  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society: 

"  De  r^tude  de  la  langue  Som&li,  en  ne  consid^rant  que 
"  le  seul  point  de  vue  philologique,  il  nous  apparait  que 
*'  ce  langage  n'a  aucune  parent^  avec  celui  des  peuples 
"  environnents. 

'*  Le  g^nie  de  la  langue  Som&li  n'a  rien,  qui  ressemble 
"  au  genie  de  la  langue  Arabe.  Le  Som&li  a  fait  de  ires 
**  larges  emprunts  k  la  langue  Arabe,  mais  en  prenant  les 
"  mots  Arabes,  il  les  a  arranges  k  sa  fa90Q,  et  suivant  le 
"  g^nie  de  sa  langue.  Done,  malgr^  leur  genealogies, 
**  transraises  par  la  tradition  genealogies,  qui  les  font  tons 
''  remonter  d  un  anc^tre  Arabe,  il  me  semble  impossible 
**  d'admettre  uniquement  cette  descendance  Arabe ;  une  telle 
**  descendance  aurait  certainement  laisse  sa  trace  dans  la 
**  langue  pariee.  Je  suis  porte  cL  cFoire,  que  le  Musulnian, 
'*  qui  a  conquis  le  pays  vers  la  fin  du  13®  si^cle,  a  detruit, 
''  ou  emporte,  tons  les  anciens  monuments  de  la  premiere 
"  occupation,  k  fin  de  mieux  fixer  ce  peuple  conquis  dans  la 
**  croyance  k  Tlslamisme.  Cette  politique,  suivie  dans 
''  toutes  les  conquetes  faites  par  les  Musulmans,  a  du  etre 
'*  la  m6me  sur  la  terre  Som&li.  Pourtant,  si  le  conquerant 
''  a  pu  iniposer  sa  religion,  il  n'a  pas  eu  la  puissance  de 
*'  changer  de  langage  du  peuple  conquis. 

"  Le  Som&li,  et  TAbyssin,  n'ont  aucune  ressemblance ; 
**  il  existe  bien  quelques  mots  empruntes  d  cette  derni^re 
**  langue,  mais  ce  serait  totalement  insuffisans  pour  attribuer 
*'  une  origine  Abyssine  au  peuple  Som&li.  II  y  a  plus 
'^  d'affinite  entre  le  Som&li  et  leGalla;  quelques  centaines 
*'  de  mots  paraissent  deriver  d'une  racine  Galla ;  neanmoins, 
**  le  genie  des  deux  langues  reste  si  different,  qu'il  est  bien 
**  difficile  d'attribuer  une  descendance  Galla  au  peuple 
**  Somali. 

''  Je  ne  connais  pas  le  Sicahili,  mais  k  en  juger  par  les 
**  difierents  extraits  que  j'ai  pu  lire,  je  ne  vois  rien,  qui 
**  ressemble  au  langage  Som&li.  :   : 
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*'  J'en  suis  par  consequence  arriy<^  dconclarequ'il  faadrait 
**  aller  chercher  rorigine  de  ce  peuple  Strange  jasque  dans 
*^  les  Indes,  non  point  sur  la  cdte  de  Malabar,  mais  de  Tautre 
"  cote  des  Indes  sur  le  versant  des  montagnes,  qui  apparent 
**  la  cote  de  Cororoandel  de  la  partie  des  Indes  faisant  face 
"  d  rOc^an  Indien. 

"  Le  Ian  gage  des  peuples  Indiens  qui  parlent  le  Concanim^ 
**  ou  le  Taynil  ou  Tamttl,  serable  avoir  quelque  affinity  avec 
''  la  langue  Somali.  Les  moDurs  des  peuples  nomades,  qui 
'*  habitent  les  montagiies  du  Dekkan,  sent  les  mceurs  du 
*'  peuple  Som&li ;  et  le  langage  Somali  a  de  si  grandes 
''  affinites  avec  le  Tamil,  qu'un  Madrassien  aprds  quelques 
*'  semaines  est  capable  de  comprendre  un  Som&li.  Si  on 
*'  pouvait  trouver  Thistorien  portugais,  qui  parle  de  la  con- 
''  quete  des  cotes  Africaines  au  IP  sidcle,  on  aurait  la 
*^  solution  de  ce  probleme,  qui  jusqu'a  cette  heure  est  rest^ 
"  un  mystere  pour  tons  les  Savants." 
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Art.  XI. — On  a  Jain  Statue  in  the  Horniman  Museum.     By 

Professor  F.  Kielhorn,  M.R.A.S. 

[IIaving  DOticedy  on  a  visit  to  the  Museum,  a  Jain  statue 
with  a  clearly  written  inscription  on  its  base,  I  asked  the 
curator  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Quick,  about  it.  He  expressed 
himself  very  glad  to  give  me  a  photograph  of  it  in  order 
that  the  inscription  might  be  deciphered.  And  Professor 
Kielhorn,  to  whom  the  photograph  was  sent,  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  us  the  following  note.  The  reproduction 
of  the  figure  is  from  a  block  kindly  lent  to  the  Society  by 
F.  J.  Horniman,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  R.  Quick  informs  me  that  Mr.  Horniman  purchased 
the  statue  in  Loudon  in  the  year  1895. — Rh.  D.] 

The  photograph  represents  a  black  stone  (probably  basalt) 
statue  of  the  22nd  Jaina  Tirthankara,  Neminatha,  whose 
cognizance,  a  conch-shell  (iahkha),^  is  carved  on  the  breast 
of  the  image  and  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  it.  The  total 
height  of  the  sculpture  is  stated  to  be  thirty-three  inches,  and 
the  width  at  the  base  twenty-eight  inches.  On  the  pedestal 
there  is  a  well-preserved  inscription  in  three  lines,  in  Niigari 
characters  and  ungrammatical  Sanskrit,  the  text  and  trans- 
lation of  which  are  as  follows : — 

Text. 
Line  1.  Om^  Samvat  1208  Vaisiikha-vadi  5  Gurau  || 
M  [amjdilapurat  Grahapaty  -  an ve  '  sresthi- 
Mahula  tasya  suta  sresthi-sri-Mahipati  bhratu 
Jalhe  Mahipati-suta  Pape  Kuke  Salhu  Dedu 
[Alhu  ?] 

2.  Vivike  Savapate  sarvve  nityaih 

3.  prai^amati^  sa[ha]  ||| 


ft 


»  Compare,  e.g.,  ArchaeoL  Surrey  of  India,  toI.  xxi,  pi.  xxiii. 

*  ExpreMed  by  a  symbol.     I  consider  it  superfluous  to  correct  all  the  mistakes 
of  the  text. 

*  Read  -anvayt. 

*  Read  j9ra94i»i4iM^t. 
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Translation. 

*'  Om  !  The  year  1208,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  the  dark 
half  of  Yaisakha.  From  M[an]dilapura/  in  the  Grahapati 
lineage,  the  Sresthin  Muhula;  his  son,  the  Sresthin,  the 
illustrious  Mahipati ;  (his)  brother  Jalhe ;  (and)  Mahipati's 
sons  Pupe,  Euke,  Salhu,  Dedii,  [Alhu?],  Vivlke,  (and) 
Savapate — all  (these)  together  constantly  bow  down  to 
(this  image)." 

• 

The  date  of  this  inscription  correctly  corresponds,  for  the 
Karttikddi  Vikrama  year  1208  expired  and  the  purnimdnta 
Yaij^akha,  to  Thursday^  the  27th  March,  a.d.  1152,  when  the 
5th  fifhi  of  the  dark  half  ended  about  5  h.  57  m.  after  mean 
sunrise.  The  place  M[^nn](Iilapura  I  am  unable  to  identirj"- ; 
but  as  the  Grahapati  family  is  mentioned  in  some  Jain  a 
inscriptions  at  Ehajuraho^  of  about  the  same  time,  and 
as  most  of  the  names  of  individuals  in  this  inscription  also 
occur  in  the  Semra  plates  of  the  Candella  Paramardideva,' 
I  have  little  doubt  that  M[an]dilapura  was  situated  in 
Bundelkhand,  and  that  the  statue  itself  comes  from  the 
same  part  of  India. 

^  The  senne  is  that  Mahala  and  the  rest,  who  belon?  to  the  Grahapati  familj 
and  c(»me  from  M[an]dilapuni,  (have  caused  to  be  made  and)  bow  down  to  (this 
image  of  Neminatha). 

*  See  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  i,  p.  163. 

'  See  ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  171  ff. 
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Art.   XII. — Tathdgata.     By  Robert  Chalmers. 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  familiar  title  of  the  Buddha  is 
still  unsettled.  As  the  word  tathagata  is  not  used  either  in 
the  Upanishads  or  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  in  older  Sanskrit 
writings,  there  exists  no  available  evidence  earlier  than 
the  Pali  Pitakas ;  and  there  its  use  is  so  common  as  to 
merit  special  investigation.  Before  submitting  my  own 
interpretation  to  the  judgment  of  scholars,  I  propose 
to  state  the  views  already  advanced  by  others,  including 
the  great  scholar  Buddhaghosa,  and  next  to  examine 
Pitaka  passages  in  which  the  title  tathagata  occurs. 


I. 

The  following  are  the  chief  interpretations  which  have 
been  advanced : — 

(i)  Professor  Fausboll,  doyen  of  Pali  scholars,  has  the 
following  note  at  p.  377  of  his  edition  (1855)  of  the 
Dhammapada  : — 

"  Meo  judicio  primum  intelligenda  est  vox  hoc  sensu : 
in  tali  conditione  versans  (cfr.  supra  p.  295  sugata)  talis, 
deinde  :  praestans,  consummatus,  beatus  " 

(ii)  Childers,  in  his  Pali  Dictionary  (1875),  says  (following 
the  Abhidhanappadipika) : — 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  the  term  tathagata  was  first 
applied  to  a  sentient  being  generally  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  a  Buddha.  As  a  name  for  a  Buddha  it 
means  the  Being  par  excellence^  the  Great  Being  (corap. 
dipaduttamo  naraslho).  Gautama  Buddha  frequently  in 
the  Suttas   speaks   of   himself  as   the  Tathagata,   and   the 
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epithet  is  analogous  to  that  of  Son  of  ^fan  applied  io 
Himself  by  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  name  for  a  sentient  being 
it  means  *ono  who  goes  in  like  manner/  i.e.,  one  'who 
goes  the  way  of  all  flesh,  one  who  is  subject  to  death, 
a  mortal.  The  native  explanations  of  the  term  are  purely 
fanciful." 

This  follows  Buddhaghosa's  interpretation  at  Sum. 
Vil.,  i,  118:  "Hoti  tathiigato  ti  adisu  satto  tathagato  ti 
adhippeto."  In  dealing  with  the  phrase  Hoti  tathagato 
param  marana  in  Part  II  of  this  paper,  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  that  Buddhaghosa's  note  is  not  to  be  construed 
baldly  as  a  general  definition. 

(iii)  Rhys  Davids  ^  and  Olden  berg  have  the  following  note 
at  p.  82  of  Part  I  of  their  translation  of  the  Vinaya 
(vol.  xiii  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  **  translated 
by  various  Oriental  scholars  and  edited  by  F.  Max 
MiiUer"):— 

"The  term  Tathiigata  is,  in  the  Buddhistical  Kterature, 
exclusively  applied  to  Sammusainbuddhas,  and  it  is  more 
especially  used  in  the  Pitakas  when  the  Buddha  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking  of  hituself  in  the  third  person  as  Hhe 
Tathiigata.*  The  meaning  *  sentient  being,'  which  is  given 
to  the  word  in  the  Abhidhanappadlpiksl  and  in  Cliildera's 
Dictionary,  is  not  confirmed,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any 
passage  of  the  Pitakas.  This  translation  of  the  word  is 
very  possibly  based  merely  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
phrase  often  repeated  in  the  Sutta  Pitaka,  Hoti  tathagato 
param  marana,  which  means,  of  course,^  *  does  a  Buddha 
exist  after  death  ? ' 

**In  the  Jttina  books  we  sometimes  find  the  term 
tatthagaya  (tatragata),  'he  who  has  attained  that  world, 
i.e.  emancipation,'  applied  to  Jinas  as  opposed  to  other 
beings  who  are  called  ihagaya  (idhagata),  living  in  this 
world.'    See  for  example  the  Jinacaritra,  §  16. 


^  In  a  note  to  p.  147  of  his  *'  Buddhist  Suttas  *'  Rhys  Davids  does  not  appear 
to  adopt  for  himself  the  view  advanced  in  the  Viuaya  translation. 
'  But  see  infra,  pp.  10^0,  where  this  passage  is  discussed. 
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"Considering  the  close  relationship  in  which  most  of 
the  dogmatical  terms  of  the  Jainas  stand  to  those  of  the 
Bauddhas,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tathagata  and 
tatthagaya  should  not  originally  have  conveyed  very  similar 
ideas.  We  think  that  on  the  long  way  from  the  original 
Magadhi  to  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit,  the  term  tathagata  or 
tatthagata  (tatra  and  agata),  'he  who  has  arrived  there, 
i.e.  at  emancipation/  may  very  easily  have  undergone  the 
change  into  tathagata,  which  would  have  made  it  unintel- 
ligible, were  we  not  able  to  compare  its  unaltered  form 
as  preserved  by  the  Jainas." 

(It  is  an  obvious  comment  on  the  foregoing,  even  if  we 
ignore  the  shortness  of  the  antepenultimate  a  in  the  Jaina 
term,  that  the  latter,  so  far  from  preserving  the  unaltered 
original,  may  itself  be  a  corruption  of  the  Pali  tathagata, 
or  again  may  be  wholly  distinct  in  origin.  Before  the 
above  interpretation  can  be  adopted,  evidence  would  require 
to  be  forthcoming  to  support  the  use  of  tattha  iu  Pali  as 
meaning  the  emancipated  state.) 

(iv)  Buddhaghosa  has  a  long  discussion  of  tathagata  at 
pp.  59-68  of  Sumangala  Vilasinl,  vol.  i,  a  discussion 
which  he  repeats  verbatim  in  commenting  on  the 
first  Majjhima  Sutta  in  his  Papanca  Sudani. 

According  to  Buddhaghosa  the  title  tathagata  is  sus- 
ceptible of  eight  interpretations : — 

1.  Tatha  agato,  he  who  has  arrived  in  such  fashion, 
i.e.  who  has  worked  bis  way  upwards  to  perfection  for 
the  world's  good  in  the  same  fashion  as  all  previous 
Buddhas. 

2.  Tatha  gato,  he  who  walked  in  such  fashion,  i.e. 
{(i)  he  who  at  birth  took  the  seven  equal  steps  in  the 
same  fashion  as  all  previous  Buddhas  (cf.  Majjhima  Nikaya, 
Sutta  No.  123,  in  J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1895;  and  Rhys 
Davids,  "  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,"  p.  65) ;  or  {h)  he  who 
in  the  same  way  as  all  previous  Buddhas  went  his  way 
to  Buddhahood  through  the  four  Jhanas  and  the  Paths. 
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3.  Tatha  and  agato  (tatha-lakkhanam  agato),  he  who 
by  the  path  of  knowledge  has  come  at  the  real  essentials 
of  things. 

4.  Tatha  and  agato  (tathadhamme  yathavato  abhisam- 
buddho),  he  who  has  won  Truth. 

Btiddhaghosa  explains  this  rendering  as  follows  :  — - 
**  Tathadhamma  nama  cattari  ariyasaccani.  Yath'  aha :  ^ 
Cattar'  imani,  bhikkhave,  tathani  avitathani  anannathani. 
Katamani  cattari  P  Idaib  dukkhan  ti,  bhikkhave,  tatham 
etam  avi tatham  etam  ananiiatham  etan  ti.  Yittharo.  Tani 
ca  Bhagava  abhisambuddho.  Tasma  tathanam  abhisambu- 
ddhatta  [by  his  discovery  of  the  Four  Truths]  Tathagato 
ti  vuccati.     Abhisambodhattho  hi  ettha  gata-saddo." 

5.  Tatha  and  agato  (where  the  paraphrase  is  tatha- 
dassitaya  tathagato),  he  who  has  discerned  Truth. 
Buddhaghosa  cites  Ang.,  ii,  23,  in  support  of  this 
rendering. 

6.  Tatha  and  sigato  (where  agato  =  agado  and  the 
paraphrase  is  tathavaditaya  tathslgato),  he  who  declares 
'J'ruth.  Buddhaghosa  also  suggests  here  that  gata  :=  gada 
(the  compound  being  tathagado,  'one  who  speaks  even  as 
things  are*),  and  cites  Ang.,  ii,  24. 

7.  Tatha  gato  (tathakaritaya  tathsTg^to),  he  whose  words 
and  deeds  accord  (gato  =  pavatto). 

Buddhaghosa  supports  this  derivation  by  a  quotation  from 
Anguttara,  ii,  24 : — **Ten'  aha :  Yathavadi,  bhikkhave,  tatha- 
gato tathakarl  yathakari  tathavadi,  ....  tasma 
tathagato  ti  vuccatlti." 

8.  Tatha  and  agata  [where  agata=agada  'physic'],  the 
great  physician  whose  physic  is  all-potent. 

Buddhaghosa  paraphrases  this  by  *  abhibhavanatthena 
tathagato,'  and  quotes  in  support  the  following  from 
Anguttara,  ii,  24 : — "  Ten'  aha  :  Sadevake,  bhikkhave,  loke 
.  .  pe  .  .  manussaya  tathslgato  abhibhu  anabhibhuto  auna- 
datthudaso  vasavatti,  tasma  tathagato  ti  vuccatlti." 


^  So  far  as  I  know,  these  words  are  neTor  a^^ed  by  Baddhaghosa  except  in 
oting  from  a  Pitaka  utterance  attributed  to  the  Buddha;  but  I  cannot  treoe 


q"' o 

the  reference. 
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Trenckner,  in  commenting  on  Majjhima,  i,  140,  cites  as 
follows  Buddhaghosa's  note  thereon  in  the  Papanca  Sudani  : 
Ettha  satto  ti  pi  tathagato  ti  adhippeto  uttaraapuggalo 
khinasavo  ti  pi  (here  tathagata  means  both  creature  and 
arahat).  Trenckner  goes  on  to  express  his  own  view  in  the 
following  words :  "  It  here  rather  retains  the  original  sense 
of  *such  a  one/  cf.  Suttanip.,  30,  vv.  13-24;  and  the  other 
significations  of  tathigata  may  have  proceeded  from  texts 
like  these."  (In  my  opinion  the  passage  in  the  Sutta 
Nipata  above  referred  to,  in  no  wise  bears  out  Trenckner's 
interpretation.  The  meaning  there  is  not  'such  a  one/ 
but  an  Arahat,  not  necessarily  a  Buddha,  and  it  will  be 
8een  that  this  meaning  is  supported  by  other  passages, 
as  well  as  by  Buddhaghosa's  paraphrase  khinasavo  here. 
I  may  add  that,  on  looking  out  the  above  passage  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  manuscript  of  the  Papanca  Sudani, 
I  find  that  the  reading  there  given  is  not  satto  'creature,' 
as  cited  by  Trenckner,  but  sattba  '  master.'  I  shall  recur 
to  this  point  on  page  110  in  discussing  Majjhima,  i,  140.) 


It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarize  the  efj^mologies 
recorded  above. 

(i)  As  regards  the  latter  part  of  the  word  tathagata, 
Buddhaghosa's  fanciful  gaday  agada,  and  dgada  suggestions 
may  safely  be  dismissed,  so  that  the  choice  is  limited  to 
dgata  (which  will  suit  all  cases)  and  ^ata  (which  can  only 
follow  tatha). 

(ii)  As  regards  the  first  part  of  the  word,  the  rival 
theories  are  : — 

(a)  Tatha  (adverb). 

Fausboll,  Childers,  Trenckner,  and  Buddhaghosa 
in  three  out  of  his  eight  interpretations. 

(b)  Tattha. 

(Rhys  Davids  and)  Old  en  berg. 
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(c)  Tatha  (adjective). 

liuddhaghosa   ia   five   out  of   his  eight   inter- 
pretations. 

Leaving  commentators  and  translators  for  the  present, 
I  now  proceed  to  investigate  Pitaka  passages  where  the 
word  tathagata  occurs. 


11. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
Pali  Pitakas,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  are  original 
and  which  are  merely  derivative  compilations.  Wo  know 
that  some  of  the  Pitaka  texts  are  of  the  latter  character, 
e.g.,  the  Theragiitha,  the  Itivuttaka,  and  the  Dhammapada. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that,  apart  from  the  Abhidhamma,  the 
Saiiiyutta  and  Anguttara  Nikayus  (and  possibly  also  the 
Sutta  Nipiita,  several  Suttas  of  which  occur  in  the  Majjhima 
Nikaya)  are  little  better  than  rearrangements  of  the  Digha 
and  Majjhima  Nikayas.  But,  though  certain  Suttaa  occur 
word  for  word  in  both  of  the  latter,  it  has  not  been 
suggested,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  probable,  that  these  two 
great  Nikayas  are  other  than  original  in  their  general 
character.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  to  the  Digha  and 
Majjhima  that  I  have  gone  for  the  evidence  of  the 
Pitukas  as  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  tathagata.  While 
availing  myself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Yinaya,  etc.,  I  have 
been  careful  to  eschew  later  Pali  works  like  the  Jataka 
Commentary  all  Buddhist  texts  in  Sanskrit. 

1.  For  beginning  the  study  of  the  Pitaka  use  of  tathagata, 
the  best  passage  is  that  stock  passage  to  which  Rhys  Davids 
and  Oldenberg  refer  in  the  note  previously  quoted  as 
having  probably  misled  Childers.  Let  us  take  the  passage 
as  it  occurs  at  Majjhima,  i,  p.  486.  Here,  as  at  Digha,  i, 
p.  188,  it  is  a  non-Buddhist,  a  paribbiijaka,  who  asks  the 
Buddha  the  following  question  (among  others) :  "Hoti  tatha- 
gato  param  maranaP     Does  a  (or  the)  tathagata  exist  after 
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death  ? " '  The  Buddha  having  declined  to  discuss  the 
question,  as  being  matter  of  useless  speculation,  the  non- 
Buddhist  questioner  asks:  ^'Atthi  pana  bhoto  Gotamassa 
kiilci  ditthigatan  tiP  Well,  has  the  reverend  Gotama  any 
speculation  of  his  own,  then  P  "  To  this  the  Buddha  replies : 
"  Ditthigatan  ti  kho  apanitam  etaih  tathagatassa.  The 
tuthagata  has  put  from  him  what  you  call  speculation." 
And  he  proceeds,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  say  what  the 
tathagata  has  discerned  (dittham  h'  etaih  tathagatena),  viz., 
the  Five  Khandhas  or  elements  of  being,  with  their 
respective  origins  and  ends;  and  he  concludes  with  the 
words:  '^Tasma  tathagato  vimutto  ti  vadamlti.  Therefore 
is  the  tathagata  emancipated,  I  say." 

Very  instructive  is  the  next  question  of  the  non-Buddhist : 
'*  Evaiii  vimuttacitto  pana,  bho  Gotama,  bhikkhu  kuhim 
uppajjatltiP  But  whither,  Gotama,  does  such  a  mentally 
emancipated  bhikkhu  go  for  his  future  state  P"  This 
question  shows  beyond  dispute  that,  on  his  side  at  any 
rate,  the  non  -  Buddhist  questioner  interpreted  tathagata  as 
a  saintly  religieuz,  with  no  special  reference  to  Gotama  in 
the  sense  of  the  Buddha.  And  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  Buddha  does  not  controvert  his  questioner's 
interpretation. 

2.  The  foregoing  instance  of  vimuttacitto  bhikkhu  may 
serve  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  same  term  (at  Majjh., 
i,  140)  by  the  Buddha  himself.  After  describing  the 
Arahat,  he  goes  on  to  say : — "  Evaih  vimuttacittam  kho, 
bhikkhave,  bhikkhum  sa-Inda  deva  sa  -  Brahmaka  sa- 
Pajupatika  anvesaih  nadhigacchanti :  Idaih  nissitaih  tatha- 
gatassa viunanan  ti.  Tarn  kissa  hetuP  Ditthe  vaham, 
bhikkhave,  dhamme  tathagatam  ananuvejjo  ti  vadumi. 
Evamvadiih    kho    mam,    bhikkhave,    evamakkhayim    eke 

^  As  noted  abo?e  in  Part  I  (ii),  Buddhaghosa  at  Sum.  Yil.,  i,  118,  says: 
**  Satto  tatha^to  ti  adhippeto.**  If  this  be  read  in  the  light  of  lines  Z-9  of 
Majjh. «  i,  140,  the  meaning  is  clear.  It  is  not  affirmed  that  aii  creatures  are 
tathagatas.  Rather  the  position  is  that  the  tathagata  is  regarded,  for  the  time 
being,  from  the  general  point  of  riew  of  a  creature,  which  every  tathagata  of 
cour^*  ifl — thuugn  he  is  also  much  more.  Thus  it  is  as  though  a  Chrii^tian 
commentator,  dealing  with  the  words  *'  Christ  died  upon  the  Cross/*  were  to  say 
*»  ChrUt,  i.e.  the  man  (in  Christ).**     Cf.  Part  I,  r,  et  infra. 
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Bamunabriibmanii  asatii  tuccha  musii  abliiltena  abbhacik- 
khuuti :  Veiiaviko  samano  Gotatno,  suto  sattossa  ucchedaiii 
vinasaiii  vibhavaiii  pailnapetlti.  Yatha  vaham,  bhikkhavo, 
na,  yatha  caham  na  vadaiui,  tatha  mam  te  bhonto  samana- 
brahmana  ....  abbhacikkliunti :  Yenayiko  .... 
yibhavam  panuitpetlti.  Pubbe  caliaih,  bhikkhave,  etarahi 
ca  dukkhail  c'  eva  panuapemi  dukkhassa  ca  nirodham. 
Goncorning  such  a  mentally  emancipated  bhikkhu. 
Brethren,  not  even  the  highest  of  Angels  can  ascertain 
where  resides  the  tathiigatu's  mind.  And  why  P  Because 
even  in  this  present  life,  here  and  now,  the  tathagata,  as 
I  affirm,  is  one  who  cannot  be  traced  out.  When  I  say 
thiS;  and  when  I  affirm  this,  certain  persons  falsely  assert 
that  I  am  a  nihilist,  and  preach  the  extirpation^  the 
destruction,  and  the  annihilation  of  an  existent  creature. 
I  am  no  nihilist;  I  do  not  preach  such  extirpation  and 
annihilation.  As  in  the  past,  so  now  too,  all  that  I  expound 
is  Suffering  and  the  Cessation  of  Suffering." 

In  this,  as  in  the  foregoing  passiige,  I  submit  that  at 
first  tathilgata  is  equivalent  simply  to  vimuttacitto  bhikkhu; 
while  it  seems  equally  clear  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
passage  tathagata  is  equivalent  to  aham,  i.e.  to  the  Buddha. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  Buddhaghosa's  interpretation 
of  the  passage.  For,  in  the  R.A.S.  manuscript  of  the 
Papauca  Sudani,  his  note  is: — "  Tathiigatassati.  Ettha  sattha 
ti  pi  [not  satto  ti  pi,  as  read  by  Trenckner  at  Majjh.,  i,  542] 
tathiigato  ti  adhippeto,  uttamapuggalo  khinusavo  ti  pi. — 
Here  tathagata  denotes  both  the  Master  and  an  Arahat." 
If  satto  be  read  (to  the  detriment  of  the  sense),  the  ex- 
planation will  be  that  given  in  the  note  on  p.  109  to  Hoii 
tathiigato  param  maranii. 

3.  In  the  former  of  the  two  passages  discussed  above,  the 
term  tathagata  is  used  by  a  n on- Buddhist,  the  question 
being  the  familiar  non-Buddhist  question  '' Hoti  tathagato 
param  maranii?*'  Even  more  noteworthy — as  showing 
non-Buddhist  familiarity  with  the  term — is  the  emphatic 
use  of  the  title  by  Gotama  himself,  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  career  as  a  Buddha,  in  his  very  first  words  to  his 
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first  converts,  the  five  bhikkhus  with  whom  (Majjh.,  i,  170) 
he  had  practised  vain  austerities.  When  Gotama  comes 
back  to  his  old  companions,  and  when  they  addressed  him 
in  the  old  familiar  style  (Majjh.,  i,  171) — "  Hereupon 
(says  the  Buddha  in  relating  the  incident)  I  said  to 
those  five  Bhikkhus :  '  Ma  bhikkhave  tathagatam  namena 
ca  avusovadena  ca  samudacarittha.'  0  bhikkhus,  do  not 
address  a  (or  the)  tathagata  by  his  ordinary  name  or  as 
reverend  sir/'  To  me  it  seems  impossible  to  mistake  the 
deliberate  challenge  involved  in  this  initial  sentence  ad- 
dressed by  the  new  Buddha  to  his  old  companions  and 
intended  converts.  He  claims  at  the  very  outset  a  title 
which  he  knew  to  be  so  well  known  to  them,  and  so 
tremendous  in  its  accepted  connotation,  that  they  were 
constrained  either  to  expose  him  as  a  charlatan  or  to  follow 
him  as  their  spiritual  lord. 

At  first  the  Buddha,  as  he  states,  "was  unable  to 
convince  the  five  bhikkhus."  It  was  only  when  he  went 
on  to  deliver  the  discourse  which  is  given  at  Yinaya, 
i,  10,  and  in  the  Samyutta  Nikaya,  that  they  were 
converted  to  Buddhism.  By  comparing  Majjh.,  i,  167  and 
173,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intellectual  process  was 
the  same,  and  is  described  in  the  same  words  by  the 
Buddha,  alike  for  the  attainment  of  Arahatship  by  the 
Five  Bhikkhus  and  for  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood  by 
himself. 

4.  In  contrast  with  the  two  passages  discussed  in 
paragraphs  1  and  2  above,  is  Sutta  I  of  the  Majjhima 
Nikaya,  where  the  tathagata  is  expressly  differentiated  from 
the  Arahat  or  khlnasavo  bhikkhu.  Here  the  title  occurs 
in  its  familiar  setting  and  amplificatory  definition — tatha- 
^ato  arahaih  sammasambuddho,  **  the  tathagata,  the  Arahat, 
the  Very  Buddha  " — which  recurs  so  often  in  the  Buddha's 
stock  passage  (e.g.  Digha,  i,  62) : — "  Idha  tathiigato  loke  uppa- 
jjati  arahaih  samroasambuddho.  So  imam  lokaiii  .... 
sayaih  abhinna  sacchikatva  pavedeti  adikalyanaiii  ,  ,  ,  , 
kevalaparipunnaih  parisuddhaiii  brahmacariyaiii  pakaseti. — 
A  tathagata  arises  in    the  world :  he  explains  the  world. 
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having  of  himself  grasped  and  reah'zed  it.  He  preaches 
the  Doctrine  ....  and  proclaims  the  perfect  way  of 
holiness." 

5.  At  Digha,  i,  229,  Ahguttara,  ii,  117,  Vinaya,  v,  121, 
and  elsewhere,  the  lUiddha  speaks  of  tathagatappaveditam 
dhammavinayaih,  **  the  Doctrine  and  the  Rule  preached 
by  the  tathagata";  and  at  Majjhima,  i,  111,  and  Yin  ay  a, 
iii,  42,  the  Uuddha  calls  himself  dhammasaml  tathagato, 
"  the  tathagata,  lord  of  truth."  In  this  connection  I  point 
out  the  frequent  close  connection  between  tathagata  and 
dhamnia  (e.g.,  Majjh.,  i,  83,  85,  136,  331),  or  between 
tathagata  and  savaka  (e.g.  Ahg.,  ii,  34;  Majjh.,  i,  85^ 
136,  332,  371).  This  connection  is  shown  clearly  at  Yinaya, 
i,  43:  "Nayanti  ve  mahavTrii  saddhammena  tathagata.— It 
is  by  means  of  true  doctrine  that  the  great  conquerors,  the 
tathagatas,  lead  men." 

6.  The  passages  just  quoted  are  passages  in  which  the 
Buddha  uses  the  title  of  himself;  and  this  is  the  general 
usage  of  the  term.  Unless — like  Ananda  at  Digha,  i,  206, 
or  Assaji  at  Vinaya,  i,  40 — they  are  expounding  Buddhism 
ex  cathnlra  to  non-believers,  Buddhists  rarely  use  the 
title  tathagata  in  speaking  of  the  Buddha;  and  even  when 
so  expounding,  Buddhists  use  the  title  with  a  special 
significance :  e.g.,  at  Majjhima,  i,  356,  Ananda,  in  preaching 
to  Mahaniima  the  Sakyan,  says  (like  the  Buddha  himself 
at  Majjliima,  ii,  128) : — **Idha  ariyasavako  saddho  hoti  sadda- 
hati  tathagatassa  bodhiiii :  Iti  pi  so  bhagavd  araham  sarama- 
sambuddho  ....  buddho  bhagava  ti.  Here  a  disciple 
of  the  Noble  One  gets  faith,  and  has  faith  in  the  tathagata's 
illumination,  so  that  he  believes:  This  Worshipful  One  is 
the  Arahat,  the  Very  Buddha  .  .  .  ."  Here  the  disciple, 
as  opposed  to  the  expositor,  uses  the  title  "Bhagava." 
{Similarly  (e.g.)  the  Brahmin  Pokkharasadi  (Digha,  i,  87) 
and  the  Licchavis  (Digha,  i,  151),  in  using  the  stock  passage 
cited  above,  are  careful  to  begin  with  the  words  "Iti  pi 
so  bhagavd  araham  sanimasambuddho,"  and  not  with  the 
Buddha's    own    formula :    Idha    tathagato,   etc.      Another 

ample  occurs  at  Digha,  i,  95,  where  the  Buddha  threatens 
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a  recolcilrant  young  Brahmin  in  the  words:  "  Yo  kho  tatha- 
gatena  }ava  tutiyakam  sahadhammikam  panham  puttho  na 
vyakaroli,  etth'  eva  assa  sattadha  muddha  phalissatiti."  But 
the  demon  who  appeared  to  split  the  young  Brahmin's  head 
accordingly,  in  repeating  the  words  of  the  threat,  is  careful 
to  substitute  another  title  for  tathagata,  and  says:  ''Sacayani 
Afnbattho  manavo  bhayavatd  yava  tatiyakam  sahadhammi- 
kam panham  puttho  na  vyukurissati,  etth'  eva  sattadhu 
muddham  phalessamiti."     Cf.  Yinaya,  iii,  2. 

7.  The  roost  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  in 
the  Pitakas  Buddhists  avoid  using  the  title  tathagata,  are 
two,  viz.  :— 

(i)  Ananda,  "  the  beloved  disciple,'*  uses  the  term  in 
speaking  to  the  Buddha  at  (e.g.)  Majjhima,  ii,  45,  and 
frequently  in  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta;  aud 

(ii)  The  second  exception  occurs  also  in  the  last-named 
Sutta,  in  the  following  passage :  ''  Atha  kho  Bhagavu 
bhikkhu  aroantesi :  Handa  dani,  bhikkhave,  aroantayami 
vo :  Vayadhamma  saihkhara,  appamadena  sampadethati. 
A  yam  tathagatassa  pacchima  vaca.  —  Then  the  Blessed 
One  said  to  the  Brethren :  Behold  now,  Brethren,  I  exhort 
you,  saying:  'Decay  is  inherent  in  all  component  things. 
Work  out  your  salvation  with  diligence.'  This  was  the 
last  word  of  the  tathagata." 


III. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  passage  in  any  Pitaka  text 
which,  in  any  material  point,  conflicts  with  the  series 
of  passages  above  quoted,  in  the  light  of  which  I  now 
proceed  to  submit  my  own  interpretation  of  the  word. 

Tathagata,  in  my  opinion,  is  derived  from  the  adjective 
tatha  and  agata,  and  means  **  one  who  has  come  at  the 
real  truth."  Hence,  in  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta,  Ajata- 
sattu  argues  from  the  etymology  when   he  says:    ''Na  hi 
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tathagata  vitatham  bhanantlti. — For  no  untrue  word  is 
spoken  by  (those  who,  as  their  name  imports,  are)  truth- 
winners.'*  In  this  sense  tathugata  was  a  title  already 
familiar  to  Indian  thinkers  before  Gotaraa's  day,  denoting 
one  who  had  reached  the  goal  of  intellectual  emancipation. 
In  this  sense,  too,  it  was  adopted  by  Gotama,  who,  while  not 
denying  the  title  to  those  who  had  won  the  supreme  goal 
of  Arahatship,  specially  appropriated  it  to  himself  as  the 
Arahat  par  excellence,  and  so  came  to  use  the  title  (as  his 
disciples  used  it  of  him)  as  a  solemn  claim  to  recognition 
as  the  pioneer  of  truth,  the  founder  of  true  religion  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  truth  Gotama  claimed  to  have 
won,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  win,  is  formulated 
in  the  Four  Truths  relating  to  Suffering  and  the  CessatioQ 
of  Suffering  :  cattar'  imani,  bhikkhave,  tathani  a  vita- 
thani  anailuathani. — "  Four  in  number.  Brethren,  are  these 
truths  that  can  never  be  untrue,  can  never  be  other  than 
they  are."  In  the  Buddha's  mouth,  therefore,  the  title 
tathagata  assumes  usually  the  specialized  meaning  of 
discoverer  of  the  Four  Truths,  i.e.  founder  of  Buddhism. 
I  have  said  above  that  even  the  Buddha  himself  did  not 
deny  the  title  of  tathagata  to  an  Arahat.  For  this,  I  think, 
a  good  reason  can  be  given,  apart  from  pre-Buddhist  use 
of  the  term  to  denote  a  saint  who  had  won  emancipation 
of  mind.  That  reason  is  that  Arahatship  was  the  supreme 
goal  of  Gotama's  Buddliism — tad  unuttaram  brahmacariya- 
pariyosanaih.  Tliis  supreme  goal  every  Arahat  had  to  win 
by  his  own  thought  and  effort  (sayaih  abhinfia  sacchikatva 
upasampajja)  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  Buddha. 
In  the  Ariyapariyesana  Sutta,  therefore,  the  Buddha  de- 
scribes the  process  of  the  conversion  of  the  Five  Bhikkhus 
in  precisely  the  same  words  as  those  in  which  he  describes 
the  process  of  his  own  attainment  of  Buddhahood,  the  hour 
of  triumph  being  marked  in  each  case,  alike  by  Buddha 
and  by  Arahat  bhikkhu,  with  the  jubilant  words:  '^  Akuppa 
me  vimutti,  ayam  antima  jati,  na  'tthi  dani  punabbhavo. 
Sure  is  my  emancipation ;  this  is  my  last  birth ;  I  shall 
never  be  born  again.*' 
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Consequently,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the  very 
first  title  assumed  by  the  new  Buddha  was  not  sammu- 
sambuddha,  but  tathagata;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  a  mere 
coincidence  that  in  the  Sutta  of  the  Great  Decease  the 
now  aged  Buddha  assumes  the  same  title  with  markedly 
greater  frequency  than  elsewhere,  while  the  writer  or  editor 
of  the  Sutta,  in  recording  the  Buddha's  dying  word  says : 
"  Ayam  tathugatassa  pacchima  vaca. — This  was  the  last 
word  (not  of  the  Buddha  but)  of  the  tathagata,  the  truth- 
winner."  It  would  almost  seem  as  though,  alike  at  the 
dawn  and  at  the  close  of  his  Buddhahood,  the  Buddha, 
with  a  shrewd  foreboding  of  Mahayana  heresies  to  be,  was 
sedulous  to  select  a  title  which  should  exalt,  not  Buddhahood, 
but  Arahatship.  ''Tumhehi  kiccam  atappam,  akkhataro 
tathagata. — The  struggle  must  be  your  own ;  those  who 
have  won  the  truth  can  but  point  the  way."  * 

'  Dhammapada,  p.  49. 
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Art.  XIII. —  The  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Chess,     By 
A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

No  game  occupies  so  important  a  position  in  the  lii story 
of  the  world  as  that  of  chess.  It  is  not  only  at  the 
present  day,  but  has  been  for  many  centuries,  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  pastimes ;  and  though  one  of  the  oldest 
known  to  civilization,  it  is  yet  undoubtedly  the  most 
intellectuul.  Long  familiar  to  all  the  countries  of  the 
Etist,  it  has  also  been  played  for  hundreds  of  years 
throughout  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  to  the  New 
World,  and  wherever  else  European  culture  has  found 
a  footing.  A  map  indicating  the  diffusion  of  chess  over 
tho  habitable  globe  would  therefore  show  hardly  any  blanks. 
Probably  no  other  pastime  of  any  kind  can  claim  so  many 
periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  its  discussion ;  certainly 
no  other  has  given  rise  to  so  extensive  a  literature.^  The 
influence  of  chess  may  be  traced  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  the  idioms  of  most  modern  European 
languages,  in  the  science  of  arithmetic,  and  even  in  the 
art  of  heraldry.  An  investigation  as  to  its  origin,  develop- 
nie?it,  and  early  diffusion  therefore  forms  a  not  unimportant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

The  oldest  name  of  chess  is  the  Sanskrit  word  cafurahga, 
Tho  meaning  of  this  term  is  transparent,  and  indicates 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  source  from  which  the  game  is 
derived.  The  word  frequently  appears  in  the  two  great 
Indian  epics,  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayai^a.  It  is 
there  very  often  used  as  an  adjective  qualifying  bala  *  force ' 

^  Hey(lebrand*8  Bibliography  of  CheM  (Wiesbaden,  1896)  contains  no 
fewer  tlmn  3,358  entries,  including  about  a  hundred  journals  dealing  with  thin 
game  alone. 
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or  *  army/  in  the  sense  of  '  having  four  (catur)  limbs  (ftnffOj/ 
*  I'our-membered.'  ^  It  also  occurs  as  a  noun,  meaning  '  four- 
membered  army/  and  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the 
technical  name  for  'army'  in  the  epic  poetry.  What  the 
four  members  are,  is  evident  from  the  repeated  connectioQ 
of  the  term  with  elephants,  chariots,  horses,  and  infantry.' 
These  were  the  four  regularly  recognized  constituent  parts 
of  a  complete  Indian  army  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C. ; 
for  the  Greek  accounts  of  Alexander's  invasion  in  326  B.C. 
state  that  in  the  Panjab  King  Porus  (Sanskrit  Pauras) 
fought  against  the  invader  with  an  army  of  30,000  infantry, 
4,000  cavalry,  200  elephants,  and  300  chariots.' 

The  Greek  writer  Megasthenes,  who,  about  300  B.a,  spent 
several  years  at  the  court  of  Piitaliputra  (the  modern  Patna) 
as  ambassador  of  Seleucus,  ruler  of  Syria,  remarks  that 
the  military  administration  of  the  Indian  Stat«  was  divided 
into  six  departments  responsible  for  the  management  of 
elephants,  cavalry,  chariots,  infantry,  as  well  as  baggage 
and  boats.  We  may,  therefore,  with  certainty  conclude, 
even  irrespectively  of  the  evidence  of  the  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharata,^  that  the  fourfold  constitution  of  the  Indian 
army  was  a  recognized  thing  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  h.c.  A  Sanskrit  work  on  Policy,  Kamandaki's 
Kltisara,^  dating  probably  from  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era,  contains  a  passage  of  considerable  length  specially 
treating  of  elephants,  chariots,  horses,  and  foot-soldiers  as 


*  It  already  occurs  in  the  Riyveda  (X,  92, 1 1)  in  the  sense  of  *  foor-limbed,'  with 
ruiVrent.e  to  the  human  fipfurc;  also  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahtnai^a,  XII,  iii,  2,  2. 

*  The  four-raemherwl  armv  is  also  expressly  called  hasty -aiva-ratha-padatam^ 
*  th<.i  ai;«;roj^te  of  el(>phunts,  hc»rses,  chariots,  and  foot-soldiers/  in  the  Ramaya^a^ 
Mahahliumta,  and  AniurakoHa  :  cf.  AVeber,  Monatshorichte  d.  Berliner  Akademie, 
1872,  p.  08.  note. 

•"*  See  McOiudle,  **Tho  Invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great"  (London, 
1893;,  p.  102. 

*  Actordini^  to  the  residts  of  Pn^fessor  Jacobi*s  researches,  ''Ramfiyapa" 
(Bonn,  1S93;,  p.  1 0*3,  the  Kumriyan a  in  its  oldest  I'ormpfoes  back  to  the  fifth  contaiy 
u.r. ;  while  Dr.  Biihler  has  shown  ('*  Indian  Studies,"  ii,  p.  26)  that  the  Maha- 
Ijliarata  e\ist+Ki  more  or  less  in  its  present  form  certainly  as  early  as  600  A.D.,  amj 
pn>l)al>l y  much  earlier.  Thf<  word  caturaiiga  in  the  sense  of  *  army '  occurs  also 
in  th«'  Atharva  Veda  Parisi?tas ;  but  l*n>t"ess«»r  "NVeber  ("History  of  Indian 
Lit^Tature,'*  Enprlish  Transl.,  p.  323)  points  out  that  this  class  of  writings  most 
be  later  tlian  250  A.n. 

**  rublibhed  in  the  liibliotheca  ludica^  1884. 
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the  divisions  of  an  army,  and  describing  the  best  strategical 
methods  of  employing  thera.^ 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  attempt 
to  represent,  in  the  form  of  a  game  with  figures,  the 
operations  of  hostile  armies  thus  constituted  and  com- 
raunded  by  opposing  kings,  victory  depending  on  the 
death  or  capture  of  the  leader  of  the  foe.  That  this  is 
ill  fact  the  genesis  of  chess,  the  oldest  form  of  Kriegnpiel 
known  to  history,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  having 
received  its  name  of  calurahga  from  that  of  the  four- 
ineinbered  Indian  army.  Such  is  also  acknowledged  to 
be  its  character  by  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Chinese  writers.* 

The  board  on  which  chess,  from  the  time  of  its  first 
mention,  has  been  played  in  India,  is  named  a§(dpada, 
'eight-square.'  This  word  already  occurs  in  Patanjali's 
great  Commentary  on  Panini's  Grammar,  the  Mahabhasya, 
which  was  written  at  any  rate  not  later  than  the  first 
century  a.d.,^  and  is  there  explained  as  a  board  "  in  which 
each  line  has  eight  squares,"^  that  is  altogether  sixty- 
four  squares.  The  astdpada  must  have  been  a  famih'ar 
object  in  early  times,  for  it  is  used  as  an  illustration  by 
old  Sanskrit  poets.  Thus,  in  the  Ramayana  (i,  v,  12), 
the  city  of  Ayodhya  (the  modern  Oudh)  is  described  as 
"  charming  by  reason  of  pictures  consisting  of  astdpada 
squares,  as  it  were  painted."^  A  northern  Buddhist  writer 
also  speaks  of  the  earth  ''on  which  astdpadas  were  fastened 
with  cords  of  gold,"^  meaning,  doubtless,  that  its  surface 
was  divided  into  squares  like  a  chessboard.^  The  word 
afthapada  (=  Sanskrit  astdpada)  also  occurs  in  Pali  sutras 


<  Chapter  xix,  which  contaiiiJi62  Alokaa:  cf.  Linde,  '*Geschichte  und  Litteratur 
dt'H  S<liarh»pieU*'  (Berlin,  1874),  rol.  i,  p.  76. 
3  See  below,  pp.  126>9.  131,  note  1. 

*  S«*  Kielhorn,  *' (iottinger  Nachrichten,'*  1885,  p.  ISo  ff. ;  and  Biihler, 
"  Di  *  indiiM'hen  In<(ohritten  und  dan  Alter  der  indiitchen  Kamttpoesie,**  p.  72. 

*  Kielhurn's  edition  of  the  Mahabhasya,  vol.  iii.  pp.  362-3  ;  Weber,  **  Indische 
Studien,"  vol.  xiii,  p.  473. 

*  Cf.  Weber,  Monatuberichte,  1873,  p.  710,  note  1.  According  to  Professor 
Jarobi,  bookfl  i  and  ni  are  later  additions  to  the  older  portion,  books  ii  to  vi : 
see  hi"*  "  Kamiyana,'*  p.  b5. 

*  turartta^Htraf^dpadanibaddhd :  cf.  Bumouf,  **  Lotu)  de  la  bonne  loi,**  p.  363. 
'  Weber,  loc.  oil. 
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as  the  name  of  a  garae.^  Whatever  may  be  the  precise 
date  of  these  passages,  it  is  practically  certain,  from  the 
statement  in  the  Mahabhsisya,  that  u  board  consisting  of 
sixty-four  squares  existed  in  India  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  It  was  probably  known  considerably  earlier,  as 
the  Pclli  siitras  in  which  the  word  atllwpada  occurs,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  among  the  very 
oldest  of  iiuddhist  documents,  and  must  date  from  the  fifth 
century  b.c.^ 

But  what  kind  of  game  was  played  on  this  b>ard  ?  It 
might  very  well  have  been  used  for  some  game  played 
with  dice.  For  dice  are  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  India. 
A  very  interesting  Rigvedic  hymn  (X,  34),  which  can 
hardly  be  dated  much  later  than  1000  B.C.,  contains  the 
lament  of  a  gambler,  who,  unable  to  resist,  the  fascination 
of  the  dice,  plays  from  morning  to  night,  though  fully 
aware  that  ho  is  ruining  his  happiness  and  his  home. 
In  Iligvedic  times  the  dice,  culled  aksa^  were  made  of  the 
nut  of  the  Vibhidaka-treo  (IWminnlia  bef/en'ca),  which  is 
still  used  for  this  purpose  in  India.^  Tiie  number  of  the 
dice  referred  to  in  the  Rigveda  is  four,'*  while  in  a  text 
of  the  Yajurveda  (VS.  30,  18)  mention  is  made  of  a  g^me 
with  five  dice  (called  nt/rt),  to  each  of  whicli  a  name  is 
assigned.*  We  know  that  in  post-Vedic  times  the  passion 
for  dice  had  become  general  among  pi'inces.  Thus,  two  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Mahiibhiirata,  King  Yudhisthira  and  King 
Nala,  are  both  described  as  having  been  so  far  carried  away 
by  the  frenzy  of  the  game  as  to  stake  and  lose  their  very 
kingdoms. 

*  See  p.  121:  cf.  Burnonf,  op.  tit.,  p.  466;  Weber,  op.  cit.,  p.  710* 
'» IndiHohc  Studifn,"  iii,  148,  lo4. 

'  Dr.  II.  Liidurs,  of  the  Indiau  Institute,  has  pointed  out  to  mo  that  on  the 
Bh«»rhut  Htupa  (Cumuii;:liain,  **Tho  Stupa  ut  Bharhut,*'  Loudon,  187», 
plato  xlv:  oi.  Intnxluetioii,  p.  94  ;  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  x,  p.  119;  vol.  xxi, 
p.  220)  u  board  oi  thirty-six  sijuares,  alouj,'  witli  wl'iat  ap|)ear  to  be  bcvuh  diua 
or  coins,  is  depictwl. 

^  Uoth  in  (jurupyjakaumudi,  pp.  1-4. 

*  Ziinmer,  '*  Altindisclu'S  l.«;bfn.'*  p.  283. 

*  AkMiohiny  krfa.  ti'>(a,  dclpura,  ask'ni'ia ;  in  the  TS.,  TIT,  iii,  1,  2,  the  fiT« 
dire  are  callod  krla,  treldy  dclpAra^  (Uua  di^  abhibhii :    cl.  Zimmer,  op.   cit 
p.  281.  ■• 
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It  is  incredible  that  the  ordinary  and  primitive  game  of 
dice  should  have  required  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares.^ 
Such  a  supposition  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  passa^s  in 
I'ali  siitras^  of  the  Dlghanikaya^  which  in  all  probability 
date  from  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,^  and  in 
which  the  word  atthaptuia  (=  Skt.  astdpadii)  already  occurs. 
These  two  passages  contain  the  statement  that  ''  some  sages 
and  Brahmans  occupy  their  time  with  games  injurious  to 
progress  in  virtue,  such  as  the  atthapada,  the  dasnpada^ 
.  .  .  .  with  dicing  (akkha  =  Skt.  ak^a),"  and  various 
other  pastimes  which  are  enumerated.  The  separate  mention 
here  of  the  a^tdpada  game  and  of  dicing  clearly  implies 
that  the  two  games  were  different. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  showing  that,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  dice  were  employed 
in  a  game  in  which  certain  pieces  (named  sdra)  were  moved 
according  to  the  throws  made.  This  game,  called  aydnaijay 
'Muck  and  unluck,"  is  thus  described  in  the  Mahabhasya* 
by  Patanjali :  ''  Two  opposed  parties  move  with  their  pieces 
(kdra)  to  the  right,  and  then,  after  traversing  the  places 
or  squares  (pada)  on  their  own  side,  turn  to  the  left  and 
try  to  move  into  the  position  of  the  adversary."  The  com- 
mentator Kaiyata  adds  that  a  piece  standing  by  itself  is 
liable  to  be  taken  by  the  adversary's  pieces.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  represents  the  game  of  backgammon, 
])layed  practically  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  present  day. 
This  game  is  evidently  referred  to  by  the  well-known 
Sanskrit  poet  Bbartrhari,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century  a.d.^  lie  alludes  to  it  thus:  ''In  one 
house,  in  which  many  were,  there  later  remains  but  one, 
and  where  there  was  but  one  and  then  many,  there  is  in 


^  A    diceboard,   callfd   adhidttmna,  is   already  mentioDed   in    the    Atharra 
Vtila  'V.  31,  6;  VI,  70.  I). 

*  Hruhmujalanutta  aad  damannaphalaflutta. 

*  Kd.  Ubv»  Duvida,  vol.  i,  pp.  6  and  6o :  c(,  CullaTagga,  ed.  Oldenberg,  p.  10. 
«  Cf.  p.  TiO. 

*  A  b>»ard  with  10  x  10  tquaret. 

*  VaI.  Kiclhorn,  vol.  ii,  p.  373  (with  reference  to  the  formation  of  aydnayina 
in  riinini,  V,  ii,  9) :  cf.  Weber,  **  indiitche  Stadien,"  xiii,  p.  472. 

^  Ci.  Miu  Miiller,  **  India,  what  can  it  teach  us  I*  "  p.  310. 
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the  end  not  even  one.  Thus  casting  night  and  day  like 
two  dice,  Eula  ^  plays  with  Eall  ^  on  the  board  {pluilaka)  of 
the  earth  with  human  figures."^  This  game  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  under  the  name  of  Nard^  known  in  the  ninth 
century  to  the  Arabs,  who  attributed  its  invention  to  the 
Indians.^  It  cannot  have  been  played  on  the  astdpada^  but 
must  have  required  a  board  arranged  much  in  the  same 
way  as  that  employed  in  later  times  by  the  Indians, 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese.^  Two  forms  of  backgammon  are  still  popular 
in  India.  The  one,  Pachlsl  or  **  the  twenty-five  g^me " 
(so  called  from  the  highest  throw  possible),  is  played  in 
accordance  with  the  throws  of  five  cowries ;  the  other, 
Chaupur,  is  played  in  the  same  way,  but  with  dice  instead 
of  shells.^  They  are  both  played  on  a  cross-shaped  chequered 
board  or  cloth  J 

Thus,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  asfdpada  was  used 
for  anything  but  some  primitive  form  of  chess,  played  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  dice,  some  time  before  the  beginning 
of  our  era. 

But  lot  us  now  turn  from  the  less  certain  ground  of 
inference  to  that  of  historical  evidence.  Till  lately  the 
earliest  reference  to  chess  in  Indian  literature  was  regarded 
to  be  a  passage  in  the  Sanskrit  commentator  Halayudha, 
whom  Professor  AVeber  has  with  probability  assigned  to 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a.d.^  Ualiiyudha  requests 
the  reader  to  "  draw  a  table  of  sixty-four  squares  {ko^ihd" 


*  Fate  as  a  male. 

-  Fate  as  a  teiiialc. 
^  Vairuj^'va-sahika,  43. 

*  Tlioro  si'j.'ms  to  bo  no  reason  to  suppoao  that  this  had  any  connection  with 
the  (Irauf^ht  jr!»ni<'  of  the  Roniuns,  much  less  with  the  ^ame  iwiid  by  Plutarch  to 
havi'  b«*<'n  played  by  Artaxerxes  I^m^nmanus  (cf.  Hyde,  **  Uistoria  Nerdiludii  *• 
pp.  (>2-3),  or  tlie  still  more  ancient  ;rame  of  the  Egfyptians  (of.  Falkener,  *•  Games 
Ancient  and  Oiimtal,"  1H92,  p.  30  ft'.)- 

*  Who  <'all  this  pantime  the  *•  twioe-six  game  "  :  Ilimly,  Joarnal  of  the  Gemua 
Oriental  Society,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  079. 

*  Sue  Hyde,  op.  rit..  p  6S  [dc  Indorum  Judo  Tchupur)',  Falkener,  op.  cit., 
p.  2-57  ;  E.  ]{.  Tylor,  **0u  American  Lot-Ganiva,''  in  Internationales  Arcnir  fiir 
Ethno<n'a])hi»\  suppl.  to  vol.  ix,  1896,  pp.  3-7. 

'  Illustrated  in  Hyde,  Falkener,  ana  I'ylor. 
®  **  Indischc  Studien,"  vol.  viii,  p.  193. 
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gdrdni),  as  in  the  game  of  chess  (cafurahga-kriddj/dm),**  ^ 
iu  order  to  exemplify  the  number  of  syllables  contained 
in  certain  metres.  Recently  Professor  Jacobi  stated,  in 
volume  xlv  of  the  ''  Sacred  Books  of  the  East/'  ^  that  the 
earliest  mention  of  chess  known  to  him  in  Indian  literature 
is  found  in  the  work  of  a  Kashmirian  poet  named  Ratna- 
kara,  who  has  been  shown  to  have  flourished  about  850  a.d.' 
The  stanza  in  which  this  reference  occurs  is  fully  discussed 
by  Professor  Jacobi  in  volume  l  (p.  227)  of  the  Journal 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  It  is  worded  with  the 
double  meaning  which  is  such  a  favourite  device  of  the 
later  Sanskrit  poets.  Here,  if  the  words  are  taken  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  an  attendant  of  the  god  Siva  is  described 
us  one  *'  who  continually  turned  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  the 
latter's  foursquare  force,  of  his  abundance  of  foot- soldiers, 
horses,  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  of  his  skilled  operations 
with  peace  {sandhi)  and  war  (cigraha),  into  one  whom  defeat 
never  left  (anasta-dpadam).*'  The  second  sense  of  these 
words,  as  referring  to  chess,  may  be  rendered  thus :  ''  Who 
turned  not  into  a  chessboard  (an-astdpadam)  the  enemy  who 
had  a  foursquare  form,  who  abounded  in  foot-soldiers,  horses, 
chariots,  and  elephants,  and  who  had  the  form  (vigraha)  of 
combination  (sandhi)  "  —  that  is,  probably,  ot*  two  halves 
folding  together.  The  mention  of  the  four  members  and 
of  the  foursquare  (caturaira)  array  (though  the  term 
cdtuvahga  itself  is  not  used),  along  with  the  word  a^tdpada^ 
shows  clearly  that  the  chessboard  is  intended.  This  is 
also  the  explanation  of  the  native  commentator.  Professor 
Jacobi  adds^  a  somewhat  later  stanza,  dating  from  the 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century,  which  occurs  in  the  work 
of  Rudrata,  another  Kashmirian  author.  This  passage, 
which  enumerates  stanzas  composed  so  as  to  imitate  the 
form  of  various  objects,  speaks  of  such  as  have  the  shape 
of  '*  wheel,  sword,  club,  bow,  spear,  trident,  and   plough, 


»  Op.  cit,  p.  230. 

*  Jaina  Sutnw,  1S95,  p.  303,  Dote. 

*  Jacobi.  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  1896,  p.  227. 
«  Op.  cit.,  pp.  228-32. 
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which  are  to  be  read  according  to  the  chessboard  (caturaiiga* 
jntha)  squares  of  chariot  (ratha),  horse  {tttrnga),  elephant 
(fJ^Jf')*  etc."  Then  follow  examples  of  these  metrical  puzzles. 
A  stanza  consisting  of  thirty-two  syllables  is  supposed  to 
be  written  on  the  thirty-two  squares  of  half  a  chessboard. 
The  puzzles  consist  in  reading  the  syllables  according  to 
the  moves  of  various  chessmen,  so  as  to 'produce  exactly 
the  same  verse  as  by  reading  the  syllables  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  horizontal  lines  from  left  to  right.  From  the  data 
here  supplied  results  the  highly  interesting  fact  that  the 
Indian  horse  a  thousand  years  ago  moved  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  our  knight  does  at  the  present  day.  It  further 
appears  that  the  chariot  {rathn)y  which  corresponds  to  our 
castle,  was  able  to  reach  every  square  in  a  straight  line, 
while  the  elephant  moved  one  square  forward  or  one 
diagonally.  This  practieallj''  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
the  famous  Arabic  author  AlbciTinl,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  Panjub,  and  wrote  his  account  of  India  in  1030  a.i>« 
In  that  work  he  observes  that  the  Indians,  '*  in  playing 
chess,  move  the  elephant  straight  on,  not  to  the  other 
sides,  one  square  at  a  time,  like  the  pawn,  and  to  the  four 
corners  also  one  square  at  a  time,  like  the  queen '  (firzdn). 
They  say  that  these  five  squares  (i.e.,  the  one  straight 
forward  and  the  others  at  tlie  corners)  are  the  places  occupied 
by  the  trunk  and  the  four  feet  of  the  elephant."  * 

From  the  statements  of  Ratnakara  and  Rudrata,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  ninth  century  a.d.  the  game  of  chess 
was  not  only  known  in  Kashmir,  but  was  so  familiar  that 
its  moves  were  utilized  for  the  construction  of  metrical 
puzzles.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  moves  of  three  of  the 
most  important  pieces  were  then  already  the  same  as  those 
in  ordinarj'  chess  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
(though  differing  in  two  cases  from  the  corresponding 
moves  in  another  form  of  the  game  played  in  India).* 

*  The  European  nuccossor  of  the  Oriental  *  conncillor.' 

'  Siuhjiu's  Trdn.-liitiou  (TriibnerV  Oriental  wrirs),  vol.  i,  p.  183.  The  opinion 
of  Falkencr  (op.  cit.,  p.  \'6\))  that  Alberuni  did  nut  know  the  game,  is  due  to  his 
not  nnd('rstan<ling  AlliGriini. 

*  Sec  below,  p.  ia7. 
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We  are  now  able  to  adduce  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  chess  in  India  much  earlier  than  that  quoted  above. 
The  present  writer  recently  pointed  out^  that  there  is  in 
Sanskrit  literature  a  direct  mention  of  chess  at  least  two 
centuries  older  than  Professor  Jacobi's  earlier  quotation. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  the  Harsacarita,  the  first 
attempt  at  historical  romance  in  India.  In  this  work  its 
author,  Bana,  who  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  gives  an 
account  of  the  doings  of  Sriharsa,  the  famous  king  of 
Eunyakubja  and  supreme  ruler  of  Northern  India  (610- 
650  A.D.).'  At  the  court  of  this  monarch  some  time  was 
spent  by  Bai^a,'  as  well  as  by  the  well-known  Chinese 
Buddhist  traveller  Hiouen  Thsang,^  who  has  left  a  record 
of  his  visit  to  India  between  the  years  630  and  645  a.d. 
In  the  passage  in  question,  which  contains  a  series  of 
puns,  Ba^a  observes  of  Sriharsa  that  ''  under  this  monarch 
.  .  .  .  only  bees  quarrel  in  collecting  dews  (dues) ;  the 
only  feet  cut  off  are  those  in  metre ;  only  chessboards 
{asfdpada)  ^  teach  the  positions  of  the  four  members  (catur* 
anga),'*^  This  reference  is  particularly  clear,  as  both 
the  game  and  the  board  are  named  together.  Occurring 
in  the  middle  of  an  enumeration  of  notions  familiar  to 
the  Indian  reader,  it  justifies  the  conclusion  that  chess 
was  well  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  game  must  therefore  have  undoubtedly  at  least  existed 
in  India  by  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.d. 

The  earliest  foreign  writer   of    certain   date   mentioning 
chess   is   the  Arabic   author  YaqTibI,  who,  writing  about 


»  Athena?am,  July  24,  1897.  p.  130. 

»  Cf.  Beal,  "Buddhirt  Records  of  the  Western  World,"  toI.  i,  p.  210, 
note  13. 

'  See  **  Har^acarita,*'  chapter  ii:  cf.  Beal,  op.  cit.,p.  210,  note  18. 

*  Beal,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  215  n. 

*  Badh  mentions  the  aftipada  in  another  passage  of  the  Harfacarita  (see 
Cowell  and  Thomas'  Translation,  pp.  6  and  266)  as  well  as  in  his  "  Kadambari  *' 
(Nirnftva  Sagrara  Press,  1890,  pp.  180,  376).  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in 
both  tiifxte  imivages  he  meant  tne  same  thinj?  as  in  the  present  paasa^re,  and 
not  '  dicehoard,*  as  the  smaller  St.  retersborg  Dictionary  interprets  it  in  the 
Kadnmbari. 

«  Cowell  and  Thomaa ,  p.  66. 
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880  A.D.,  states  that  chess  (as  well  as  Nard  or  backgammon) 
was  lu vented  by  an  Indian  for  the  amuseraent  of  an 
Indian  kin^.^  The  next  Arabic  authority  is  Mas'udi,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  In  his 
encyclopaedic  work  entitled  "  Meadows  of  Gold,"  *  written 
in  947  A.D.,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  chess.  He 
speaks  of  ancient  players  down  to  the  two  greatest  experts 
(whom  he  mentions  by  name)  of  his  own  day.  Such 
remarks  imply  that  the  game  was  widely  known  among 
the  Arabs,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  of  ancient  date. 
Though  Mas'ildl's  account  of  the  early  history  of  India  is 
quite  mythical,  his  assertion  that  8hatranj\  or  chess,  was  an 
Indian  inyention,  and  was  sent  to  King  Kisra  (=  Chosrau) 
at  the  same  time  as  the  book  of  Kaflla  ica  Dimna^^ 
undoubtedly  rests  on  a  historical  foundation.^  The  game 
of  s/iafranj,  ho  says,  was  inyented  under  an  Indian  king, 
who  expressed  his  preference  for  this  game  over  back- 
gammon. This  monarch  gaye  the  form  of  men  and  animals 
to  the  pieces,  and  assigned  different  ranks  to  them,  one  of 
them  being  the  shah  or  king,  another  the  chief  minister. 
This  pastime,  he  obseryes,  was  a  kind  of  war-game,  and 
remained  popular  in  India.  The  Indians,  he  adds,  also 
calculated  an  arithmetical  progression  with  the  squares  of 
the  chessboard. 

The  latter  statement  has  undoubtedly  also  a  historical 
basis.  For  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  Arabs  derived 
their   knowledge   not   only  of  the   numerals,*  but   also   of 

^  See  the  references  in  Niildcke's  "  Persische  Studien**:  Sitzangsbericht^  d. 
"Wiener  Aknd.  d.  Wissenschat'ten,  1892,  pp.  '23-4. 

*  En<,'lisli  Translation  by  Sprenp^or,  1811,  pp.  171-5;  Text  and  French 
Tnmsl.  by  Bar])ier  de  Meyliard,  Paris,  1861,  pp.  55-61:  cf.  liinde,  op.  cit., 
vol.  i,  pp.  1-3. 

^  The  title  of  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Paficatantra  :  cf.  Noldeke,  op.  cit 
p.  22. 

*  Mas'ud!  al<!o  attributes  the  invention  of  Xard  to  an  ancient  Indian  kinr,  but 
adds  that  acrordinj^  to  others  it  was  invented  under  the  Persian  kius:  Aitlashir 
Babnkan  :  cf.  Linde,  i,  pp.  2-3.  The  twelve  squares  of  the  board  on  which  it  was 
played  he  exj)hnns  as  the  twelve  mouths,  and  the  thirty  pieces  as  the  thirty  days 
of  the  mouth.  The  decision  of  the  dice  he  explains  as  the  dependence  of  man  on 
fate.  Tin.-*  intt^rpretation  of  the  game  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Yaq'ubi : 
see  XoMeke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-3. 

*  Corroborated  by  Arabic  scliolnrs  at  ihf  Oriental  Congress  held  at  Paris  last 
September:  see  Athemeum,  Sept.  18,  p.  387. 
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arithmetic*  (which  they  later  introduced  into  Europe), 
from  the  Indians.  The  early  fondness  of  the  Indians  for 
enormous  calculations'  is  well  known  to  students  of  their 
mathematics,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  astronomer  Aryabhata  (born  476  a.d.).'  The  legend 
about  the  chessboard  progression  is  told  by  a  later  Arabic 
writer,  Ibn  Khallikan,^  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  game  of  chess,  he  says,  was  invented  by  an  Indian — 
though  a  Persian  invented  Nard — for  the  entertainment  of 
a  king,  who  regarded  it  as  a  training  in  the  art  of  war. 
This  king  was  so  delighted  with  the  game  that  he  offered 
the  inventor  any  reward  he  chose  to  name.  The  latter 
said  he  only  wished  to  have  the  amount  of  corn  resulting 
from  placing  one  grain  on  the  first  square  (called  '  house '), 
two  on  the  second,  and  so  on,  doubling  the  number  for 
each  successive  square  of  the  sixty-four.  This  sum,  when 
calculated,  showed  a  total  number  of  grains  expressed  by 
no  less  than  twenty  figures,  and  it  became  apparent  that 
all  the  com  in  the  world  would  not  equal  the  amount 
desired.  The  king  thereupon  told  the  inventor  that  his 
acuteness  in  devising  such  a  wish  was  even  more  admirable 
than  his  talent  in  inventing  ahafranj.  An  additional  argu- 
ment for  the  Indian  origin  of  this  calculation  is  supplied 
by  the  Arabic  name  for  the  square  of  a  chessboard,  beit 
(Hebrew  beth),  'house,'  to  which  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
French  terms  {cana,  case),  are  due.  For  this  has  doubtless  a 
historical  connection  with  its  Indian  designation  kosfhdgdra, 
'  store-house,'  '  granary,'  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  used 
by  the  Sanskrit  commentator  Ilalayudha.  Arithmetical 
progressions,  based  on  the  doublings  of  the  squares  of  the 
chessboard,  later  became  a  favourite  form  of  calculation 
ill  Europe.  Thus,  Leonardo  Pisano,  who  introduced  Arabic 
mathematics  into  Italy,  wrote  in  1202  a  treatise,  De  dupli- 

»  Of.  L  V.  SchroedCT.  "  IndieM  Littenitar  und  Kultur/'  pp.  718,  723. 

*  L.  T.  Schroeder,  op.  cit.,  pp.  723-4. 

^  a.  the  arithmetical  prugresaion  attributed  to  Arjabha^a  by  SndguriL«i$Ta, 
fd.  Mardonell,  p.  180. 

*  Hio^raphicai  Dictionair,  translated  by  MacGockin  de  Slanc  (Oriental  Trans- 
lation Funuj,  Pari*,  1845,  pp.  7U-u. 
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catione  scacherii.  Even  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages 
introduced  the  expression  into  their  compositions.  One, 
for  iustance,  exclaims  that  he  could  double  the  squares  of 
the  chessboard  with  his  sorrows;  while  another  sings  that 
he  could  double  the  squares  of  the  chessboard  a  thousand 
times  with  the  charms  of  his  lady-love.^ 

The  earliest  Persian  —  and  indeed  foreign  —  authority 
mentioning  the  game  of  chess  is  a  short  Pahlavi  treatise 
about  the  origin  of  chess  (cat rang). ^  This  little  work, 
according  to  Noldeke,^  seems  to  be  older  than  Yaq'ubly 
dating  probably  from  after  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of 
Persia  and  considerably  later  than  the  time — the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century — which  it  describes.  It  relates  how  an 
Indian  king  Dewasilrm  (doubtless  the  Sanskrit  Decaiamian) 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  king  Chosrau  Anoaharvan 
(a.d.  531-579)  with  the  game  of  chess  invented  by  him, 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  its  significance.  The  sixteen 
pieces  on  the  one  side  are  described  as  being  made  of 
emerald,  the  sixteen  on  the  other  being  of  red  ruby.  The 
king  (shd/i),  the  minister  (frazin),  and  the  horse  {flHp\  are 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  foot-soldiers,  who  form  the  front 
line,  but  the  elephant  and  chariot  are  passed  over.^  At  the 
end  of  the  treatise  it  is  stated  to  be  the  characteristic 
feature  of  chess  that  in  it  victory  is  gained  by  the  under- 
standing.^ The  Persian  king's  minister  explains  chess  as 
a  game  of  war.     He  invents  and  sends  to  the  Indian  king 


1  References  in  Linde,  i,  p.  7. 


P^tezBbouiv 

Persische  Stndien,^ 

GrandriM  d. 


(St.  Peterslmr;:.  1887),  m>.  222-30;  discusst-d  by  Noldeke,  *'Perei8C 
SitzunfTKberichte  d(;r  "NNiener  Akademic,  1892,'  i>p.  20-6:  cf.  *• 
irftnischen  Philolof^ie,'*  vol.  ii,  p.  145  ;  "We.st,  ibiu.,  p.  119,  §  103. 


3  '*  Persisclie  Studien,"  p.  26. 

^  This  omission  must  be  accidental,  for  the  elepliant  and  chariot  miut  have  beea 
included  in  the  total  of  sixteen,  the  re«rular  number  of  pieces  on  each  aide.  The 
pa«sa^('  is  inii>ortant  as  contiiiniu^i:  the  earliest  mention  of  the  number  of  pieces  in 
the  ^ame. 

*  Yaq'ubi  and  Mas'inli  both  s|)eak  of  (?hess  as  dependent  on  skill  in  eontnst 
with  JS'ard :  cf.  Niildeke,  **  IVrsisciie  Studien,'*  p.  24.  In  NilakaQ(hA*8 
**Nitimayfikha"  (pevent<Hrnth  century)  chess  is  described  as  a  game  dependent 
on  force  ot  intellect  {kndd  buddhibalaitiUl) :  boo  Weber,  Monataberichie, 
lb73,  p.  711. 
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the  game  of  Newardnsher  (Nard),  which  was  intended 
to  represent  human  life  as  dependent  on  the  planets  and 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  board  being  the  earth  and 
the  thirty  pieces  the  days  of  the  month  (the  fifteen  white 
pieces  =  days,  the  fifteen  black  =  nights).^ 

This  Pahlavi  work  is  important,  as  being  the  direct  or 
indirect  source  of  the  story  about  the  introduction  of  chess 
into  Persia  told  by  FirdausI,  who  completed  his  great 
historical  poem,  the  Shahnamah,  or  Book  of  Kings,^  about 
1000  A.D.  The  poet  relates  how,  under  King  Kisra 
(=Chosrau  I)  a  special  embassy  came  from  the  king  of 
Kanuj  ^  to  present  the  Persian  monarch  with  the  game  of . 
chess  (shntran/),^  The  game,  which  he  says  represents  war, 
was  invented  in  India  to  console  a  queen  for  the  loss  of 
her  son.*  The  game  of  Nardy  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  Persian  invention  sent  to  the  Indian  king  by  Kisra  as 
a  present  in  return  for  that  of  chess/ 

Thus,  the  oldest  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities  agree  in 
ascribing  an  Indian  origin  to  chess.  Their  testimony  is 
unmistakably  corroborated  by  the  names  of  the  game  in 
the  two  languages.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  Pahlavi 
cat  rang  and  the  Arabic  shatran/,  which  have  no  etymo- 
logical meaning,  are  only  phonetic  adaptations  of  the 
Indian  caiiirahya.  The  very  form  of  the  two  words  shows 
that  the  Persian  form  is  borrowed  from  the  Indian,  and 
the  Arabic  from  the  Persian.''  There  are  also  other  con- 
siderations, from  which  it  results  that  the  Arabs  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  the  Indian  game  through  the  Persians. 
For  the  Persian  name  of  the  principal  piece  in  this  war- 
game,  shah,  *  king,'  is  exclusively  used  in  Arabic  chess 
also.      Had    the   Arabs  received    the   game  directly   from 

»  Of.  VTiHU  *'  GnindriM,"  ii,  p.  119;  Xoldeko.  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-1. 

»  Cf.  XciUU-ko,  ••  Grundrias/*  li,  pp.  145.  109  flf. 

'  The  mtMieni  Kanauj,  Sanflkrit  Kinjakubja. 

*  St-*'  Mohr*  Translation,  vol.  ri,  pp.  3<»(i-r2. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  363-6.     Theso  are  two  ditfereut  stories;  cf.  Mohl,   preface  to 
Tol.  vi,  p.  6. 

•  Ibirt.,  pp.  312-6. 

"^  Shatrary  bi'ing  as  close  an  adaptation  of  eatrang  as  Arabic  phonetics  will 
admit. 

j.R.A.s.   1898.  9 
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India,  they  would  undoubtedly,  like  the  Persiaaa,  bave 
franslated  the  Indian  word  for  king,  rdjdt  into  their  own 
language,  with  some  such  term  as  sultan,  caliph,  or  emir. 
Similarly,  they  would  have  translated  the  Indian  word 
ratha,  *  chariot,'  instead  of  adopting  the  Persian  term  rukh. 

The  question  as  to  when  the  Persians  borrowed  the  game 
from  the  Indians,  can  now  be  answered  with  a  much  higher 
degree  of  probability  than  was  formerly  possible.  The 
story  told  in  the  Pahlavi  chess-book  about  Chosrau  I 
receives  corroboration  from  the  historical  fact  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Arabs  was  com- 
pleted by  the  year  (552  a.d.  Had  chess  come  into  Persia 
from  India  after  that  date,  it  is  likely  the  Arabs  would 
have  obtained  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  game.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  known  fact  that,  by  command  of  King  Chosrau  I, 
a  collection  of  Indian  fables,  the  Pancatantra,  was  trans- 
lated by  a  physician  named  Barzdl  into  Pahlavi,^  the 
literary  language  of  Persia.  This  in  itself  shows  that  the 
intercourse  between  India  and  Persia  must  have  been 
considerable  in  his  days.  The  Arabic  writer  Mas'Gdl 
actually  states,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  game  of  chess 
was  introduced  into  Persia  at  the  same  time  as  the  book 
Kalila  wa  Dinum  (the  Arabic  title  of  the  Pancatantra) 
under  Chosrau  I.^  Sloreover,  as  we  now  know,  the  game 
actually  existed  in  India  fifty  years  aft^r  Chosrau's  death 
at  the  very  court  of  Kiinyakubja,  whence,  according  to 
FirdausT,  it  was  brouglit  to  that  monarch. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
is   the   date    assigned   by   a   Chinese   writer  of    the    tenth 

*  It  is  in f instill*:  to  note  by  the  way  that  tlmufrh  this  Pahlavi  translatioa 
is  lost,  two  viTsioiis  of  it  un-  still  iu  oxisti-nre.  The  Syriac  version  mnde  aboat 
070  A.n.  ami  eutitlcd  •'  Kalilai;  wa  D.imiia;: '*  (Irom  the  two  jnckala  Kaia^ka 
and  Danianuku  in  the  I 'a  neat  antra)  was  only  I'ound  in  1870,  the  storv  of  its 
i-.Toviiy  fonninjr  one  of  the  ni(»st  intmstinir  rhajiters  in  the  romnnce  of  literary 
historv.     Thf  Araliio  rendering  of  the  ]*ahlavi  translation  mnde  in  the  eiirbtn 


1>.  313. 

2  Gf.  N6ldek«»,  "Gnindriss,"  ii,  pp.  144—3.    FirdunsT  also  relates  the  Kalila  and 
Binina  \Na:<  ljr>u^-lit  from  Kamiuj  to  iVisia  under  King  Kisrii  (.Mobl,  vi,  35G-65). 
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century  to  the  introduction  of  the  game  into  China.  He 
does  not,  however,  acknowledge  the  Indian  origin  of  the 
game,  but  attributes  its  invention  to  a  Chinese  king.^  From 
China  the  game  was  introduced  into  Japan,  probably  by 
way  of  Corea.'  It  also  spread  to  Thibet,  Burmah,  Siam, 
Ceylon,  and  Java,  but  to  these  countries  doubtless  directly 
from  India. 

The  introduction  of  chess  into  Europe  was  due  to  the 
Arabs.  It  may  have  become  known  in  Spain  under  the 
Saracen  ruler  Hakem  II  (961-76),  who  was  a  great  patron 
of  culture  and  collector  of  books.'  In  any  case,  the  game 
was  familiar  in  Spain  by  the  end  of  the  eleventb  century. 
For  a  Spanish  Jew  named  Moses  Sefardi,  in  a  work  written 
by  him  in  1106,  and  entitled  Diaciplina  clerically  speaks  of 
skill  at  chess  as  one  of  the  seven  accomplishments  to  be 
expected  of  a  knight.^  The  oldest  European  account  of 
the  game  is  a  Spanish  manuscript  dating  from  the  year 
128'i  A.D.  In  this  document  the  intelligible  names  of  the 
Arabic  chessmen,  those  of  the  king,  the  horse,  and  the 
pawn,  are  found  translated  into  Spanish;  but  those  which 
were  no  longer  understood,  were  taken  over  direct  in  the 
form  of  alferza  (the  vizier),  alfil  (the  elephant),  and  roque 
(chariot).*  The  latter  terms  were  borrowed  by  other 
European  nations,  and  were  regularly  employed  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  to  designate  the  corresponding  pieces 


*  Si-e  Hiraly,  **  Da»  Schnchspiel  in  China  "  :  Journal  of  the  German  Oric-ntal 
Six  ietv,  vol.  ixif,  pp.  17*2-5  ;  xxvii,  p.  121  ff.  Thouph  the  Chinese  game  shows 
••rvtrul  inno\'ation<«,  xuch  a«  the  intnHiuction  of  artillery  and  of  a  river  dividing; 
the  tw(t  halve?*  ot  the  board,  it  is  etiAentially  the  ^ame  a.^  the  Indian.  ThiL'«  it 
in  playo<l  on  a  board  of  sixty^four  squares  with  sixteen  pieces  on  each  sidf ;  and 
th«'  onitT  of  the  piect-s  from  the  corners  in :  chariot,  honse.  elephant,  with  the 
jjrnoral  (=kin^»  in  the  middle.  The  ('hinese  gume  i»  clearlv  a  war-pame, 
and  is  di*MTibe«i  iw  such  by  a  Chine!»e  writer  of  about  the  eleventh  centuri' 
(n(v  Linde,  v(d.  i,  p.  87»  note  24).  But  the  presence  of  the  elephant  in  it  w./-* 
>•»  '«trikiug  that  the  Chiuent'  call  it  the  " game  of  the  elephant'*  (Himly,  I.e., 
1).  17V.  ProieH!M)r  Douglas  tells  me  that  elephants  were  numerous  in  Cliiui 
m  thf  old  (Liys,  and  that  the  commentator  Tso  (who  lived  within  a  century' 
att«r  CoQiuciiLH)  says  they  were  employed  in  battle  between  the  states  ot  Wu 
aiid  Ts*u  (B.C.  512). 

'  Himly,  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  672. 
'  Cf.  Linde,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  136. 

•  Linde,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  137. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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when  pictorially  represented,  even  when  the  new  symbolicRl 
names  which  grew  up  beside  them  were  used  in  writing 
about  chess.  In  Italy  also  the  game  became  known  by 
direct  contact  with  the  Saracens,  who  began  their  incar^ 
sions  by  taking  Civita  Vecchia  in  813.  It  is  first  found 
referred  to  as  ludm  ncachonun  in  a  curious  Latin  letter 
written  in  the  year  1061  by  Cardinal  Damiani,  who 
describes  how  he  punished  a  bishop  for  playing  ^  chess 
publicly  at  an  inn. 

The  game  had  penetrated  into  the  Byzantiaa  empire  by 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  Emperor 
Alexis  Comnenus  (1081-1118)  is  described  as  often  playing 
chess  at  night,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  cares  of  state.* 

By  that  time  the  knowledge  of  the  game  had  spread 
not  only  to  France,  but  also  to  Germany  and  England. 
There  are  frequent  references  to  it  in  the  romantic  poetry 
of  Germany  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.* 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  1180  an  Englishman^ 
named  Alexander  Neckam  (1157-1217),  wrote  in  a  work 
of  his  entitled  De  natuns  reriim^  a  short  chapter  on  cbess 
[de  scar/iis),  which  contains  the  oldest  existing  set  of  rules 
about  the  moves  of  the  pieces.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  chess  had  indeed  not  only  taken  firm  root  in  all 
the  cultured  countries  of  Europe,  but  had  been  taken  up 
with  all  the  passion  inspired  by  gambling.  The  remark 
is  often  heard  that  chess  is  a  game  which  no  one  would 
think  of  playing  at  for  money.  This  was  certainly  not 
true  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only  was  it  then  played 
for  money,  but  often  for  verj'  heavy  stakes.  Addiction  to 
the  game  had  become  so  general  that  playing  it  was 
altogether  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Paris  in  1212,  and 
again  by  St.  Louis  IX  and  another  Council  in  1254 
and  1255.* 

The  two  centuries  between  1250  and  1450  were  the  golden 
age  of  chess  in  the  AVest.     Chess  problems  now  began  to  be 


*  T.inde,  op.  rit.,  toI.  i,  p.  141. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  144,  cf.  24. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  143  ff. 
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studied;  and  from  about  1300  onwards  collections  of  them 
were  made,  first  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  then  in  France, 
England,  and  Germany.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
g:ime  commenced  about  1500  a.d.  It  was  marked  by  great 
changes  of  move,  which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  two 
of  the  old  figures,  and  to  a  considerable  modification  in 
the  character  of  the  game.  The  outward  shape  of  one  of 
tlie  pieces  (the  rook)  was  also  transformed.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  too,  chess  openings  began  to  be  elaborated,  chiefly 
by  the  Italian  Polerio ;  and,  somewhat  later,  by  his  better- 
known  disciple  Qreco.  The  oldest  trace  of  a  gambit,  or 
opening,  in  which  a  piece  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
a  subsequent  advantage,  is  also  found  in  Italy  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
century  a  number  of  chess  tournaments  took  place  between 
Spanish  and  Italian  players,  the  latter  generally  showing 
to  greater  advantage. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  rise  and  diffusion  of  chess  in 
general,  we  have  still  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the 
individual  figures  used  in  the  game. 

The  order  in  which  the  sixteen  pieces  were  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  board  in  the  Indian  game,  when  it  first 
became  historically  known,  appears  to  have  been  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  chess  of  the  present  day.  The  king, 
accompanied  by  his  councillor  (Sanskrit  tnantrin),  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  first  line;  while  on  each  side  of  them 
were  placed  an  elephant,  a  horse,  and  a  chariot,  the  latter 
occupying  the  corner.^  Eight  foot-soldiers  (Sanskrit  paddii) 
were  drawn   up  in   the  second  line.*     The  order  mentioned 


^  A  pecaliarity  of  the  chem  described  by  Nilakantha  in  the  Nitimayukha 
'Mdnat^ber.  d.  Berliner  Akad.,  1873,  p.  t07)  if)  that  the  elephant  wcupios 
the  corntT,  but  haa  the  move  of  the  rooK.  Protet»or  Weber  here  obfierres  that 
tliiit  is  the  original  poAition  of  the  elephant«  in  the  Indian  army,  a  statement 
probably  ba^nl  on  Kimandaki  (lix,  37),  who  Hays  that  the  array  is  the  moKt 
lormiduble  in  which  the  elephants  are  on  the  flanks.  There  is,  however,  no 
hihtorical  evidence  that  the  elephant  ever  occupied  the  comer  in  ancient  chesn. 
In  Nilaka^tha's  game  the  camel  (probably  under  Persian  influence)  occupies  the 
itquare  (the  third  from  the  comer)  of  the  old  elephant.  This  is  perhaps  why  the 
elephant  has  here  been  substituted  for  the  unintelligible  rook  (as  in  Viaa*s  game : 
see  below,  p.  136. 

*  So  already  in  the  Pthlavi  chess-book :  see  above,  p.  128. 
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I»y  l''inlausT*  is  identical  with  this:  nikh,  horse,  elephant, 
nidtM^illor,  king:,  elephant,  horse,  riikh.  The  number  of  the 
(i^ur<!H  hero  implies  that  the  game  was  played  on  a  board  of 
H  X  J^  =  04  squares.  FirdausI,  however,  in  another  passage 
alio  rxprcMsly  mentions  a  board  of  10  X  10  =  100  squares,' 
phiyiMl  on  with  forty  chessmen,  the  order  of  the  latter 
hoi II  <^  the  same  as  before,  except  that  a  camel  is  added  ou 
riM'h  Hide,  between  the  horse  and  the  elephant.  This  is 
obviously  a  secondary  development  of  the  game.  The 
front  line  here,  as  elsewhere,  consists  of  foot-soldiers. 

The  Arabic  game,  as  introduced  into  Europe,  shows  the 
Mnnie  arrangement ;  rukh,  horse,  ./?/,  king,  Jirzdn,  fil^  horse, 
////.//.  When  the  game  was  adopted  from  the  Arabs  by 
ihe  various  nations  of  the  West,  the  names  of  three  of 
the  six  kinds  of  pieces  were  translated.  The  foot-soldier 
(Sanskrit  paddti)  still  retains  this  meaning  in  several 
lOiiropean  languages,  with  a  name  derived  from  the  cognate 
Low  Latin  pedonem.  This  became  pedone  in  Italian,  peon 
in  Spanish,  pion  in  French,  and  pawn  in  English.  The 
horse  still  retains  its  head  in  the  figure,  though  it  now 
bears  another  name,  as  chevalier  in  French,  *  knight '  in 
lOnglish,  springer  in  German.  The  term  shah  was  translated 
liy  '  king ' ;  but  this  name,  given  to  the  most  important 
jiiece  by  the  Persians,  the  first  borrowers  of  chess  on  its 
westward  migration,  has  become  the  designation  of  the 
^aine  itself  in  every  European  country  except  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  became  the  Italian  scacco,  the  German  schach, 
the  French  MteCf  the  English  chess  (from  the  Old  French 
rschi'-s).  In  the  form  of  check  it  has  in  English  had 
ii  further  history,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  paralleled 
by  few  other  words  in  the  language.^ 


1  Mohl,  vol.  Ti,  p.  311 ;  Linde,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  67  ff. 

'  Mnhl,  vol.  vi,  p.  3«5d  ;  Liude,  vol.  i,  p.  G8.  See  above,  p.  121  {datapadm  in 
the  Pali  sutras). 

3  A  iew  examples  will  illustrate  this.  The  word  has  come  to  mean  *  rebuff  * 
I'rom  tlie  warning  *  ch^ck  *  !  meaiiiuj;  *  (mind  your)  kinj,','  where  the  original 
sriist-  has  been  so  far  torj^otten  that  wo  even  say  *  check  to  your  qneen  '  !  The 
wt>rd  also  sig^nilies  a  banker's  draft  (spelt  chtqtie)^  from  tue  earlier  sense  of 
'  counterl'uil  ot  a  bank  bilL'     It  further  designates  a  *  square  pattern'  like  thnt 
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The  names  of  the  other  three  pieces  remaining  untrans- 
lated passed  with  various  modifications  into  the  different 
Itluropean  languages.  Thejirzdn  became  in  Spanish  alfi*rza, 
iu  French  ferce,  in  English  /era.  The  meaning  of  this 
piece  was  hardly  understood,  the  vizier  having  no  place 
in  the  European  political  system ;  and,  as  it  regularly 
stood  beside  the  king,  it  soon  became  symbolically  trans- 
fonned  into  a  queen,  by  which  name  Neckam  alreaJy 
mentions  it  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  elephant,  which  under  its  Arabic  name  of  ^/,  or 
witli  the  article  aifii^  went  all  over  Europe,  is  represented 
in  the  chess  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
as  a  piece  with  a  divided  top,  the  two  parts  of  which  are 
either  straight  or  bent.  These  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
the  elephant's  two  tusks.  A  fancied  resemblance  of  the  top 
to  various  kinds  of  headgear  transformed  this  figure  into 
a  bishop  in  England,  a  fool  in  France,  and  a  courier  or 
runner  {Ldufer)  in  Germany.  An  English  writer  on  chess 
named  Rowbothum^  in  the  sixteenth  century  remarks  that 
''  The  Bishoppes  some  name  Alphins,  some  fooles,  and  some 
name  them  prmces,  other  some  call  them  archers." 

The  rook  (Spanish  roqne^  French  roc)  was  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  also  a  figure  with  a  cloven  top,  but  the 
divisions  were  in  this  case  curved  outwards  and  downwards 
so  as  to  resemble  two  horns  or  the  two  side  leaves  of 
the  flenr-de'Us.  In  this  form  it  was  introduced  into 
lieraldry  and  became  a  favourite  emblem  {rochus  bifrom). 
Occasionally  it  appeared  with  a  double  horse's  or  serpent's 
head   instead  of  the  horns.^     As  the   name  of  this  figure 


of  the  rhe<«sboard.  In  Murray's  English  Diciionarr  nineteen  meanings  are 
distinguished  in  the  noun  *  check  *  and  itevent^en  in  tne  verb  *  to  check/  to  say 
nothiuf^  ot  numerous  subordinate  senses.  Then  we  hare  among  deriratires  the 
word  chtquer^  with  sixteen  meanings  as  a  noun  and  seven  as  a  verb.  Another 
1%  rzcftequrr  which  originally  meant  *  chessboard*  and  then  *  treasury  department 
of  thf  iitate.'  This  seemingly  heterogfueous  sense  it  acquired  from  the  fact  that 
it  prenoa^dy  referred  to  the'  table  covered  with  a  cloth  divided  into  snuares, 
ou  which  th»*  uccountM  of  the  revenue  were  kept  by  means  of  counters.  Wnat  an 
amount  ot  hixtory  is  comprt»H-d  into  this  one  word ! 

*  Se«  Linde,  op.  cit.,  vul.  ii,  p.  181. 

'  See  Undo,  vol.  i,  pp.  U6  and  1^4,  note  12. 
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had  been  unintelligible  even  in  Arabic,*  it  became  peculiarly 
the  object  of  fanciful  speculations  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
similarity  of  name  led  to  confusion  with  the  fabulous  bird 
named  roCy  and  poets  came  to  interpret  it  as  a  double- 
headed  griffiti.  zV  transformation  in  the  shape  of  this 
piece  was  introduced  by  the  Italian  Vida,  who  iu  1525 
published  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Lucius  scachorum  in  imitation 
of  the  "  Aeneid  "  of  Virgil.  Vida  here  describes  the  rook 
as  an  armed  tower  borne  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  The 
game  of  ahatranj,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  a  tower,  nor 
even  of  an  elephant  in  this  position.  For  the  elephant  was 
already  on  the  board  in  the  form  of  the  fiL  Translations 
of  Vida  into  various  languages  familiarized  the  notion  of 
the  rook  being  an  elephant  with  a  tower  on  its  back. 
It  was  in  this  wav  that  what  we  call  the  castle  was 
introduced  into  Enorlish  chess  iu  1562.  The  tower  as 
prtrs  pro  Mo  gradually  ousted  the  elephant,  though  its 
connection  with  the  latter  was  never  quite  forgotten.  Thus 
the  elephant  which  had  lately  disappeared  from  one  square 
of  the  board  reappeared  on  another,  the  corner  square.* 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  moves  of  the  various  chess- 
men, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  of  the  figures — the 


*  In  the  Chinese  game  the  corner  piece  f»t.ill  retains  the  name  of  •  chariot  * 
(Ilinily,  Juuru.  of  tlie  Germ.  Or.  Soc,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  173).  On  the  poissiblo  phonetic 
connection  l>etween  the  Sanskrit  ralha  and  the  Pertiian  rukh,  cf.  Weber, 
Monatsberichto,  1873,  p.  707,  note. 

^  Cf.  p.  133,  note  1.  Some  interesting  representations  of  tlio  old  cbeaamen 
of  various  nations  may  l)e  found  in  the  work  on  chess  entitled  JIUtoria  9hahiludii 
(p[).  132-7)  puhlislied  in  1G91  by  the  groat  Orientalist,  Thomas  Hyde,  who  was 
Professor  of  Arabic  and  Bodley's  Libnirian  at  Oxford  two  centuries  ago.  In  one 
of  these  the  rnkh  is  depicte<l  its  a  camel.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in 
(iealing  witli  Indian  chess,  Ilydo  gives  twelve  Sanskrit  words  for  elephant 
tnfji'uved  in  Di'van~igari  chartwttra  (evidently  reproduced  from  the  writing  of 

a  Pandit).     Tlufse  names  are  translitenited,  St)metime8  incorrectly  (e.g.,  fk  J  ^ 

as   dv'irada  and  7[^  as  (/ndyr).     The  meanings  of  most  of  these  words   are 

explained,  in  several  cases  wrongly  (cf.  esiH-'cially  that  of   ^f^lQ).      In  hia 

account  of  the  game  of  Xard  (p.  68),  Hyde  also  gives  five  Sanskrit  words  in 

Devaufigari  (e.g.   ^^   ucla/i).    Tliis  is,   I   believe,  the  earliest  '"■tuncft  of 

Sanskrit  word^  iu  D^vauagari  appearing  iu  any  printed  book. 
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knigbt,  the  king,  and  the  pawn — have  never  changed  in 
this  respect  ever  since  anything  has  been  known  about 
til  era.  The  clearest  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  case 
of  the  knight,  as  to  which  we  have  the  concordant  testimony 
of  Rudrata,  Firdausi,  and  Albcrunl.  With  respect  to  the 
pawn  we  have  the  statement  of  AlberunP  that  it  moved 
forward  one  square  at  a  time,  both  in  Indian  quadruple 
chess  and  in  the  ordinary  game  (double  chess).  Of  the 
king,  in  the  Indian  game,  Alberuni  simply  remarks  that 
it  moves  as  in  Arabic  chess.  In  the  latter  game  this  piece 
has  always  moved  to  one  of  the  eight  squares  adjacent  to 
the  one  on  which  it  stands. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  chariot  (rook 
or  castle)  has  also  not  altered  its  move  from  the  beginning. 
For  the  move  of  the  raUm  (chariot)  in  Rudrata  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Arabic  rukhy  and  its  successor  the  modern 
castle.  Flrdausl's  description,  though  somewhat  indefinite, 
seems  to  indicate  the  same  move.  "The  itiAA,"  he  says, 
•*is  able  to  traverse  the  whole  board."*  The  fact  that  in 
the  Indian  quadruple  chess,  described  by  Alberuui,  the  rukh 
moves  differently,  has  no  great  weight ;  for  this  difference 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  transposition  of  moves.  We  find 
that  the  rukh  here  moves  like  the  Arabic  elephant,  and  the 
elephant  like  the  Arabic  rukh. 

The  moves  of  the  minister  (our  queen)  and  the  elephant 
(our  bishop)  have,  on  the  other  hand,  undergone  changes 
which  have  profoundly  modified  the  character  of  the  game. 
We  know  from  Alberuni  that  the  Arabic  firzdn  (our  queen) 
could  move  only  one  square  diagonally  in  any  direction. 
In  other  words,  it  had  access  to  four  squares.  Firdausi 
probably  meant  the  same  thing  by  the  vague  statement 
that  the  councillor  moved  one  square.'  This  move  of  the 
fers  (queen)  remained  unaltered  till  about  1500  a.d.,  when 
a  change  was  introduced  which  enormously  increased  the 
power  of  this  piece.     From  that  period  onwards  it  was  no 

'  Sachiiu*i»  Translation,  i,  pp.  183-4. 

'  St.'e  MoUl,  Trauttl.,  tuL  vi,  p.  355 :  d  Linde,  op.  dt.,  rol.  i,  p.  68. 

>  Muhl,  loc.  cit. 
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lunger  restricted  in  Europe  to  a  single  dia^nal  step,  but 
became  able  to  reach  the  end  of  the  board  in  every  direction. 
Tiius,  this  piece,  which  had  hitherto  possessed  only  half  the 
moving  power  of  the  king,  now  became  many  times  more 
powerful.  It  was  now,  in  fact,  the  most  potent  figure, 
combining  as  it  did  the  power  of  the  castle  with  the 
increased  power  of  the  bishop.  It  is  somewhat  strange 
that  the  piece  which  originally  represented  the  power  of 
the  chief  minister  as  only  one-half  of  that  of  the  king,  in 
accordance  with  his  relative  position  in  the  East,  should 
have  been  historically  succeeded  by  another  which  has 
a  power  corresponding  to  that  of  the  prime  minister,  as 
compared  with  the  sovereign,  in  the  most  politically 
advanced  monarchy  of  the  West. 

The  original  move  of  the  elephant  is  not  so  clear. 
Albernnrs  statement,  that  in  the  ordinary  Indian  game 
the  elephant  combined  the  move  of  the  pawn  and  the 
minister,  substantially  a":rees  with  what  Rudrata  says.  In 
the  Indian  quadruple  chess,  again,  the  elephant,  according 
to  Albernnl,  ''moves  in  a  straight  line,  as  the  tower  does 
in  our  chess  ....  its  smallest  move  is  one  square, 
the  greatest  fifteen  squares.*'  ^  In  Arabic  chess,  finally,  we 
know  from  Albcriinrs  account,  that  the  elephant  {aifil) 
moved  obli(iuely  to  the  third  square.*  Simultaneously 
with  the  transformation  of  the  move  of  the  /era  (queen), 
an  extension  of  that  of  the  atfil  (bishop)  took  place, 
enabling  it  to  reach  every  square  of  the  whole  oblique 
line.  These  two  great  innovations  seem  to  have  been  made 
in  France.  With  their  introduction  the  J'era  and  the  alfil 
disappeared  from  European  chess. 

One  point  of  importance  in  the  early  history  of  chess 
still  remains  for  consideration.  Albcriinrs  account  of  the 
game  as  played  in  India  implies  that  two  forms  of  it  were 
known  there  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Tlio  one  kind  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
game,  with  tlic  exception  of  the  elepliant's  move,  and  was 

*  Sai-lmu,  i,  184. 

*  Like  iu  successor  tlie  bishop,  witli  a  limitation. 
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doubtless  identical  with  tliat  known  to  Rudrata  in  the 
ninth  century.  But  it  is  the  other  form  of  the  Indian 
giiitie  which  Alberunl  specially  describes,  because  it  was 
unknown  to  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  two  characteristics 
of  this  game  are  that  it  was  played  by  four  persons,  and 
that  two  dice  were  used,  each  piece  moving  according  to 
the  number  of  the  throw.  A  board  of  sixty-four  squares 
was  employed,  with  thirty-two  figures  forming  four  groups 
of  eight.  Each  group,  consisting  of  a  king,  elephant,  horse, 
and  chariot  in  the  first  row,  and  four  foot-soldiers  in  front 
of  them  in  the  second,  was  so  arranged  that  the  chariot 
always  occupied  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  side  facing 
the  player.^  There  were  thus  four  kings,  each  attended 
by  figures  representing  the  four  members  of  the  army, 
while  the  minister  was  absent.  The  earliest  native  authority 
for  this  game  is  Raghunanda,  a  Sanskrit  writer  belonging 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth.^  The  game  expounded  by  him  and 
called  caturO/l,  *  the  four  -  king  game,'  is  identical  with 
that  described  by  Albciunl.  The  question  here  naturally 
arises,  to  which  of  these  two  Indian  forms  of  Kriegspiel 
should  the  priority  of  origin  be  assigned  ?  Now  the  existence 
of  the  ordinary  game  is,  as  we  have  seen,  attested  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier  in  India  than  that  of  the  other.  Moreover, 
it  is  inoredible  that  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  who  confessedly  - 
'borrowed  the  game  from  India,  should  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  the  form  of  quadruple  chess.'  For 
in  that  case  they  had  not  only  entirely  forgotten  the  con- 
nection of  dice  with  it,  but  must  also  have  independently 
transformed  quadruple  chess  iuto  double  chess  by  the 
l)eginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when,  according  to 
Alberiinrs  testimony,  quadruple  chess  was  quite  unknown 
to   them.      Then    we    have    the    a   priori    argument    that 

*  R<'prej*ont4'd  in  "Weber,  MoDatuberichte,  1872,  p.  67;  Sachau,  op.  cit.,  i, 
1S3  (nvenH-d  hy  mistake  in  the  process  of  printiiifj^) ;  coloured  in  Linde.  op.  cit., 
u})|H'ndix  to  vol.  i,  p.  1,  and  in  Tylor,  op.  cit.  Falkener,  op.  cit.,  j^ivt-* 
a  photo^^raph  of  the  board  and  figrures  (a  boat  here  occupying  the  comer). 

*  Weher,  Monatsberichte,  1872,  p.  61  if.,  gives  the  Sanskrit  text  with 
(rf nnan  translation :  cf .  IJnde,  app.  to  vol.  i. 

**  The  guiuo  in  the  Pahlavi  chess- book  is  clearly  double  chess.    See  above,  p.  128. 
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a  primitive  Kriegspiel  would  be  more  likely  to  represent 
the  operations  of  two  armies  thaa  those  of  four.  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  great  pioneer  of  Sanskrit  studies  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  an  essay  on  chesSy^ 
expresses  his  belief  that  quadruple  chess  is  only  a  secondary 
form  of  the  game.  The  late  Dr.  A.  v.  d.  Linde,  author 
of  the  most  exhaustive  work  on  the  history  of  chess,  at 
first  advocated  the  priority  of  quadruple  chess,  but  was 
soon  entirely  converted  to  the  opposite  view,'  even  by 
the  evidence  accessible  to  him  when  he  published  his  book 
in  1874.  lie  also  lays  stress  on  the  consideration  that 
dice  and  chess  combined  are  a  dualism  which  cannot  be 
original.  Those  who  favour  the  jmority  of  quadruple 
chess  have,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  rely 
entirely  on  a  priori  arguments.  They  may,  for  instance, 
point  out  that,  according  to  Sanskrit  writers  on  warfare, 
Indian  policy  always  has  an  eye  to  four  kings,  the  aggressor, 
his  foe,  tlie  neutral,  and  the  one  called  the  **  middlemost."  ' 

It  is  quite  possible,  prwe  Dr.  Linde,  that  dice  were  com- 
bined with  the  primitive  form  of  chess  ;  but  they  could  very 
well  have  been  used  by  ftco  players,  as  in  backgammon.  The 
ordinary  game  with  figures  moving  independently  might 
have  been  a  development  of  a  more  mechanical  game,  in 
which  the  moves  depended  on  the  throw  of  dice.  The  latter 
•might  have  survived  beside  its  more  intellectual  successor  by 
becoming  modified  as  quadruple  chess,  just  as  backgammon 
in  the  form  of  the  Indian  Pachlsl  can  be  played  by  four 
players.  Chess  would  thus  in  its  primitive  state  have  been 
an  applied  form  (like  backgammon)  of  the  far  more  ancient 
game  of  dice.  This  development  seems  more  probable  than 
that  the  highly  intellectual  game  of  double  chess,  which 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  was  the  result  of  a  prolonged 
evolution,  should,  after  being  independent  of  dice  from  the 
beginning,  have  when  fully  developed  relapsed  to  a  more 
primitive  stage  in  the  form  of  quadruple  chess. 

^  *'  Asiatic  Rem-arohes,"  vol.  ii;  quoted  bv  Linde,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  70. 

2  Op.  (it.,  i,  68-9. 

'  Cl.  Jacobi,  Journal  of  the  German  Or.  Soc,  vol.  l,  p.  233. 
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However  this  may  be,  tlie  invention  of  chess  is  un- 
doubtedly  a  debt  mankind  owes  to  India.  In  the  course 
of  the  above  sketch  we  have  become  acquaint^  with  one 
of  the  strangest  episodes  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
A  collection  of  fables  and  fairy-tales  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  most  intellectual  game  the  world  has  known  on  the 
other,  start  on  their  wanderings  from  India,  in  all  probability 
ut  the  same  time,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  are  again 
found  side  by  side  in  Europe,  whiling  away  the  tedium 
of  myriads  during  the  monotonous  life  of  the  ^fiddle  Ages. 
And  they  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day  to  give 
mental  recreation  to  millions  of  the  human  race  quite 
ignorant  of  the  source  whence  these  gifts  have  come.  Few 
nations  indeed  can  boast  of  having  bestowed  two  such 
boons  upon  mankind. 


'J 
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Art.  XlY.—  T/ie  Iron  Pillar  of  Dhar.     By  V.  A.  Smith. 

Ix  the  article  on  "  The  Iron  Pillar  of  Delhi "  I  noticed 
that  another  iron  pillar  exists  at  Dhar  in  Central  India, 
but  observed  that  no  detailed  description  of  that  pillar  was 
known  to  me.^ 

I  now  find  that  a  description  of  this  very  remarkable 
monument  has  been  printed — I  can  hardly  say  published 
— in  a  report  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Fiihrer. 

**  About  thirty-three  miles  west  of  Indor  lies  Dhar,  or 
Dhara,  the  ancient  capital  of  Malava ;  but  nothing  remains 
of  it8  former  grandeur  except  three  remarkable  Musalman 
buildings,  erected  out  of  the  wrecks  of  some  magnificent 
Juina  temples  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  and  an  ancient 
iron  column 

**  The  Jam!  or  Lat  Masjid,  erected  by  Dllawar  Khan  Ghorl 
in  A.H.  807,  is  a  similar  building  to  Eamal-ud-dln's  Dargah, 
but  tlie  Jaina  columns  are  not  so  handsomely  carved;  the 
Niihrdhfi  and  mimbar,  however,  are  fine  specimens  of  Musalman 
workmanship. 

'*  Close  to  the  masjvl  is  lying,  in  a  sloping  position  against 
the  terrace,  a  fragment  of  an  iron  column,  or  Idt^  a  square  of 
10  inches  on  each  side,  and  24  feet  long,  with  a  Persian 
iiiscriptitm  of  Akbar  Shah,  dated  a.h.  1100,  incised  on 
its  longer  length  ;  a  second  piece,  similar  and  originally 
l)elon<j^ing  to  it,  is  standing  opposite  the  JamI  Masjid  at 
Maudugcirh,  being  an  octagon,  2  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference, 
with  10  inches  of  a  circular  end  (showing  another  piece  is 
missing),  and  12  feet  long.  A  third  piece,  a  square  of 
10  inches,  with  a  bell-capital,  6  feet  high,  is  standing  in  the 
garden  of  the  Maharajah's  guest-house  at  Dhar. 

1  J.U.A.S.,  Jan   1897,  p.  11. 
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"The  total  height  of  this  remarkable  column  would  be 
42  ft.  8  in.  less  than  the  Idt  near  the  Qutb  Masjid  at  Delhi ; 
the  latter,  however,  being  round,  and  4  ft.  10  in.  in 
circumference.^ 

"It  would  be  advisable,  if  local  mechanical  means  could 
be  found  for  moving  these  enormous  masses  of  iron,  to  erect 
afresh  this  iron  column  in  front  of  the  JamI  Masjid  at  Dhar 
in  its  original  position 

"  About  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Dhar  lies  the  cele- 
brated hill  fort  of  Mandu,  now  deserted,  and  handed  over 
to  the  tender-mercies  of  vegetation,  which  has  covered  the 
whole  hill  and  enveloped  the  palaces  and  masjids."' 

The  above  very  imperfect  description  of  the  Dhar  pillar 
does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  principal  fragment, 
lying  against  the  terrace  of  the  Jaml'  Masjid  at  Dhar,  occupies 
its  original  position.  The  iron  pillar  certainly  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  Jain  temples  of  the  twelfth  century,  which 
supplied  the  materials  for  the  Mosque.  The  bell-oapital, 
which  is  vaguely  described  as  included  in  a  fragment  6  feet 
high,  must  consist  of  several  members.  I  doubt  if  the  bell- 
capital,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is  to  be  found  of  a  date  later  than 
A.I).  500.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  description  so 
deficient  in  details  and  unaccompanied  by  any  illustration, 
the  pillar  at  Dhar  must,  like  the  similar  monument  near 
Delhi,  date  from  the  Gupta  period.  Pillars  of  that  period 
were  constructed  with  members  of  circular,  square,  and 
octagonal  sections  in  combination.^ 

The  three  existing  pieces  of  the  Dhiir  column  are  said  to 
measure  respectively  24,  12,  and  6  feet  long,  aggregating 


*  These  fi{j:Tires  for  the  Iron  Pillar  at  the  Qutb  Mosque  are  wildlr  wrong. 
The  total  heij^'ht  of  that  monument  from  toj)  to  bottom  i»  23  ft.  8  in.  THie  lower 
diameter  of  the  shaft  i.s  16*4  inches,  and  the  dipper  diameter  is  12*05  inches,  the 
diminution  being  0-29  of  an  inch  per  foot.  The  capital,  which  is  of  the  bell 
pattern,  is  3i  iv^i  high. 

■"*  "Annual  J'rogress  Report  of  the  ^Vrchaeological  Survey  Circle,  Kortb* 
Wentern  Provinces  and  Oudh,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1893";  printed 
at  the  Thoniason  College  Press,  Koorkee,  No.  2,286,  p.  21. 

'  The  references  to  Gupta  Architecture  in  Cunningham's  **  Reports "  an 
grouped  together  under  that  heading  in  my  General  Index,  See  especinllT 
\ol.  ix,  plat^;  xi ;  and  vol.  x,  plates  xx-xxii  and  xxvi-xxx. 
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42  feet,  in  addition  to  a  missing  fragment.  If  these  fi^^ures 
are  correct,  the  column  was  approximately  double  the  height 
of  the  Delhi  monument. 

We  marvel  at  the  skill  shown  by  the  ancient  artificers 
in  forging  the  great  mass  of  the  Delhi  pillar,  and  must 
give  a  still  greater  measure  of  admiration  to  the  forgotten 
craftsmen  who  dealt  successfully  with  the  still  more  pon- 
derous mass  of  the  Dhar  monument. 


j.E.A.t.  1808.  10 
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Art.  XV,— On  the  Mahdhharata  MSS.  in  the  Whish  CoUecfion 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     By  M.  Wintbhnitz,  Ph.D. 

At  the  last  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Paris  I  read  a  paper 
on  the  Mahabharata  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
which  represent  the  South  Indian  recension  of  the  great 
Hindu  epic.  As  it  will  take  some  time  before  this  paper^ 
with  extracts  from  the  MSS.,  will  be  printed,  it  may  bo 
useful  to  give  here  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  to  which 
a  closer  examination  of  at  least  two  of  these  MSS.  has  led. 

These  two  MSS.  are  the  Grantha  MS.,  Whish  No.  65, 
and  the  fragment  contained  in  the  Malayalam  MS.,  AVhish 
No.  158.  The  former  contains  the  Pauloma  and  Astlka 
Parvans,  the  latter  a  fragment  of  the  Sambhava  Parvan. 

Even  these  two  MSS.  alone  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  South  Indian  MSS.  represent  a  distinct  recension  of 
the  Mahabharata.  Apart  from  numerous  various  readings, 
we  find  both  omissions  and  additions  in  the  Southern  MSS., 
and  frequently  the  order  of  verses  diflTers  in  these  MSS.  from 
that  found  in  the  Nagarl  editions.  A  remarkable  omission 
is  tliat  of  the  legend  of  Ganeiay  who,  at  the  request  of 
Vvasa,  writes  down  the  whole  of  the  Mahabharata.  Not 
only  is  the  legend  omitted,  but  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  passage  in  which  the  story  occurs  is  entirely  different 
in  the  Grantha  MS.  This  is  all  the  more  important,  as  the 
snmo  legend  of  Ganesa  is  omitted  in  Ksemendra's  Bliarata- 
nianjarl. 

Tlie  Pnrvasamgraha,  and  especially  the  Anukramanihd,  are 
very  different,  and  much  shorter  in  the  Grantha  MS. 

The  story  of  Kadru  and  Vinatd  and  their  wager  about 
the  horse  Uccaih^ravas  (Mahabharata,  I,  20-22)  reads  much 
better  in  the  Grantha  MS.  than  in  the  Nagari  editions. 
For  the  verses  I,  20,  12-16  are  omitted,  and  instead  of  them 
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we  are  told  that  Brahman  gave  the  power  of  destroying 
snake  poison  to  Kdsyapa  (not  to  Kaiyapa,  as  in  the  Nagari 
editions),  and  that  Earkotaka,  troubled  about  Kadru's  curse, 
promises  to  do  his  mother's  bidding  and  turn  himself 
into  black  hair,  in  order  to  make  the  horse's  tail  appear 
black.  This  is  much  better  than  the  weak  attempt  made 
in  I,  22,  1-3  of  our  editions  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
that  the  Serpents  perish  in  consequence  of  their  mother's 
curse,  although  they  actually  complied  with  her  wish. 
Chapter  I,  22,  which  is  mainly  a  repetition  of  I,  21,  is 
omitted  in  our  MS. 

Another  important  omission  is  that  of  the  story  of  Bahu 
and  his  enmity  against  the  Sun,  and  the  appointment  of 
Ariina  as  the  Sun's  charioteer,  told  in  I,  24,  4-25,  1  of 
our  editions. 

But  the  most  important  divergence  between  tHe  two 
recensions  occurs  in  the  Sambhava  Parvan,  of  which 
MS.  Whish  No.  158  contains,  unfortunately,  a  short 
fragment  only.  In  this  fragment  the  story  of  Sakuntala, 
told  in  I,  68-74  of  the  Nagari  editions,  is  omitted.  Instead 
of  it  we  find  two  chapters  giving  genealogies  of  Puru 
and  Bharata,  corresponding  to  the  chapters  I,  94  and  05 
of  our  editions.  The  genealogy  of  Bharata  ends  with 
the  brief  statement  that  Dussanta  (compare  the  Vedio 
Duhsauta)  had  two  sons,  viz.,  Janamejaya  by  Laksa^, 
and  Bharata  by  Sakuntala. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Sakuntala  episode 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  later  Adhyayas  of  the 
Sambhava  Parvan  in  the  South  Indian  recension.  This 
might  easily  be  ascertained,  if  other  and  more  perfect 
copies  of  the  Parvan  could  be  obtained  from  the  South 
of  India. 

There  are  only  these  two  MSS.  of  the  Adi  Partan  in 
the  Whish  Collection  corresponding  to  the  first  75  Adhyayas 
of  this  Parvan. 

Of  the  Sab/id  Parvan  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society  possesaes 
a  complete  copy  (Whish  Xo.  18),  of  the  Vana  Parvan 
an   almost   complete   copy    (the   beginning   as   far  as   III, 
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32,  45  being  lost)  in  MS.  Whish  No.  62,  and  a  complete 
copy  of  the  Virata  Parvan  in  the  Grantba  MS.  Whish 
No.  53.  Of  the  Udyoga  Parvan  we  have  two  fragments 
supplementing  each  other,  MS.  Whish  No.  84a  containing 
Adhyayas  1-94,  and  No.  84b  containing  Adhyayas  41-198. 
There  are  no  copies  of  the  Sixth  Parvan,  and  only 
a  fragment  (chapters  1-34)  of  the  Drona  Parvan  (MS. 
"VMiish  No.  86).  Nor  are  there  any  copies  of  the  Parvans 
VIII-XIII.  The  last  five  Parvans  (XIV-XVIII  in  our 
editions)  are  found  in  MS.  Whish  No.  51. 

Besides  these  MSS.  of  the  Mahabharata  itself,  there 
is  in  the  Whish  Collection  (No.  71)  a  copy  of  Maheivaca's 
Mahdhhdrata  samgrahaj  a  collection  of  stories  from  the 
^lahubharata,  divided  into  seventeen  Parvans.  The  Strl 
Santi,  and  Anu^asana  Parvans  are  not  represented  in  this 
work. 

My  acquaintance  with  these  MSS.  has  convinced  me 
that  Burnell  was  right  in  saying  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  Northern  and  the  South-Indian 
recensions  of  the  Mahabharata,  as  between  the  different 
recensions  of  the  Ramayana.  But  from  what  I  have  seen, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  South  Indian  recension  is  neither 
longer  nor  shorter  than  the  text  of  the  Nagarl  editions. 
For  while  many  passages  found  in  the  latter  are  omitted 
in  the  Grantha  and  Malayalam  MSS.,  we  find  also  additions 
in  the  Southern  MSS.  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Northern 
recension.  I  have  frequently  found  that  the  South  Indian 
MSS.  offer  better  readings,  and  in  some  places  a  better 
text  generally  than  the  Nagarl  editions.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  passages  where  the  Nagari 
editions  give  a  decidedly  better  text  than  that  found  in  the 
MSS.  from  the  South. 

The  only  thing  which  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain  is 
that  these  MSS.  are  indispensable  for  any  critical  restoration 
of  the  text  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  that  for  any  critical 
and  historical  researches  regarding  the  Mahabharata  the 
editions  printed  in  various  parts  of  India  are  utterly 
insufficient.     A  critical  edition  of  the  Mahabharata,  made 
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l)y  European  scholars  according  to  the  principles  followed 
in  editing  any  other  important  text,  is  wanted  as  the  only 
sound  basis  for  all  Mahabliaruta  studies — nay,  for  all  studies 
connected  with  the  epic  literature  of  India.  And  I  was 
glad  to  see  at  the  Congress  held  in  Paris  that  many  other 
Sanskrit  scholars,  too,  entirely  agreed  with  me  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  critical  edition.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
great  practical  difRculties  in  the  way  of  such  an  enormous 
undertaking,  which  would  involve  the  examination  of 
hundreds  of  MSS.  from  all  parts  of  India.  No  single 
scholar  could  ever  undertake  such  a  work,  and  it  would 
necessitate  a  very  considerable  expense.  But  the  munificence 
and  insight  of  Governments,  Academies,  Oriental  Societies^ 
and  enlightened  Indian  princes  have  made  it  possible  to 
publish  critical  texts  of  the  most  important  works  of 
Yedic  literature.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  of  one 
enthusiastic  scholar,  the  "Pali  Text  Society"  has  been  able 
to  publish  critical  editions  of  the  most  important  Buddhist 
texts :  wh\''  should  not  a  **  Sanskrit  Epic  Text  Society,**  aided 
by  Governments  and  Academies  and  Oriental  Societies,  be 
able  to  briug  out  a  critical  edition  of  the  great  Hindu 
epic,  which,  whatever  its  merits  as  a  literary  production 
roav  be,  is  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  information  about 
the  history,  religion,  philosophy,  folklore,  and  civilization 
of  ancient  India. 
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BuDDHisMO.     Per  Paolo  Emilio  Pavolini.     12mo,  pp.  xv 

and  163.     (HoepH :  Milan,  1898.) 

This  is  a  new  manual  of  Buddhism,  giving  30  pages  to 
the  life  of  Gotama,  26  pages  to  Buddhism,  26  to  the  Order, 
38  to  an  analysis  of  the  Pitakas,  and  22  to  an  account  of 
the  books  written  in  Europe  on  Buddhism.  The  sketch 
of  Buddhism  consists  of  short  accounts  of  Karma  and  of 
the  five  skandhas,  of  the  four  stages  of  the  Path  to  Nirvana, 
and  of  Nirvana  itself,  and  of  the  so-called  Chain  of  Causa- 
tion (the  Paiicca-samuppada),  and  a  few  words  on  Thdna. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  so  small  a  compass,  the  size 
of  the  manual  being  determined  by  that  of  the  numerous 
other  works  in  the  series,  to  include  everything ;  and  Signor 
Pavolini  has  grouped  the  matter  he  has  chosen  for  notice 
according  to  the  well-known  Buddhist  division  of  the  three 
"jewels"  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sangha.  This  division 
was  very  naturally  adopted  in  the  first  European  manuals. 
But  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  may  with  advantage 
bo  discarded,  at  least  as  regards  the  proportion  of  space  to  be 
allotted  to  each.  Now  that  we  know  how  very  little  the 
oldest  records  have  to  say  about  the  life  of  the  Buddha,  the 
space  devoted  to  that  portion  of  the  exposition  might  be  safely 
curtailed  by  the  omission  of  later  legends,  and  the  exposition 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Order  might  with  advantage  give  place 
to  the  history  of  Buddhism  as  a  whole — that  is,  of  the 
development  both  outwardly  of  the  church  and  inwardly  of 
the  doctrine.  In  this  last  respect  the  present  manual  sets 
a  ^(xxl  example,  and  the  author  has  made  another  excellent 
innovation    in    giving  a   resum^    of   the   contents    of   the 
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ranonical  books,  as  I  have  done  in  mv  "American  Lectures." 
The  space  devoted  to  European  works  has  scarcely  been  so 
liappily  utilized.  The  chapter  lias  been  very  well  done. 
Ihit  it  has  been  nccessarv  in  a  historical  sketch  of  some 
fulness  to  mention  a  number  of  works  now  antiquated, 
and  a  number  of  modern  tracts  of  comparatively  little 
importance  to  a  student.  The  space  thus  occupied  would 
j)rolMibly  have  been  better  devoted  to  a  fuller  account  of 
Buddhism,  of  which  the  few  points  chosen  for  notice  (as 
above  pointed  out)  give  too  meagre  and  one-sided  a  picture. 
Though  one  might  wish  the  proportion  of  space  devoted 
to  each  portion  of  the  subject  somewhat  modified,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  anything  but  praise  for  the  matter  that 
wo  have.  It  is  only  possible  to  suggest  one  or  two  points 
which  might  he  amended  in  a  second  edition.  The  account 
of  the  Jalandhara  Council  differs  from  that  given  by  Yuan 
Thsiang,  and  the  author  (p.  101)  gives  no  reason  for  his 
departing  in  this  respect  from  his  authority.  So  on  p.  141 
he  describes  the  Mahavastu  as  an  araddna,  but  the  work 
itself  claims  to  belong  to  the  Vinat/a,  to  be  in  fact  the 
Yinaya  of  the  Lokottara-vadins :  though  it  contains  a 
good  deal  of  what  would  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
avaddna,  it  contains  a  great  deal  more  which  would  not. 
The  little  volume  is  remarkably  free  from  misprints,  and 
it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  first  work  of  the 
kind  in  Italian  should  be  throughout  of  so  careful  and 
so  scholarly  a  kind. 

Rh.  D. 

Supplement  (Texte  Persan)  au  Siasset-namSh,  ou  Traits 

DE   GoUVERNEMENT,   COMPOSE   POrR  LE   SuLTAN   MsLlK- 

ChAh  par  LE  Vizir  Nizam  oul-Mulk,  ^it^  par 
Charles  Schefer,  Membre  de  Tliistitut.  Publications 
de  TEcole  des  Langues  Orient  ales  Vivantes,  III*  s^rie, 
vol.  vii,  2®  partie.    pp.  viii,  rro.   (Paris :  Lerouz,  1897.) 

Few  more  delightfully  simple  and  interesting  historical 
texts  are  available  to  the  Persian  student  than  the  Stydmt' 
^*dma  of  that  great  statesman  the  NizdmuU-Mulk^  the  Prime 
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Minister  of  Alp  Arslan  and  Malik  Shah,  and  the  con- 
temporary of  *TJraar  Khayyam  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah.  The 
views  of  such  a  man  on  the  art  of  government  could  not 
fail  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  if  only  for  the  flood  of 
light  they  throw  on  the  political  conditions  of  Persia  in 
Seljilq  times;  and  the  copious  historical  allusions  and 
anecdotes  contained  in  the  book  render  it  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  texts  to  read  with  students,  whose  diligence  is 
as  surely  stimulated  by  interesting  matter  as  it  is  deadened 
bv  that  hollow  rodomontade  which  is  so  evil  a  characteristic 
of  certain  later  Persian  writers,  notably  the  prot^g^s  of  the 
Timurids.  The  text  of  the  Sif/dnat-ndma,  published  by 
M.  Schefer  in  1891,  waa  followed  in  1893  by  the  French 
translation,  provided  with  excellent  historical  and  bio- 
graphical notes.  The  present  volume,  the  SttppiSment, 
consists  of  a  selection  of  extracts  from  some  dozen  various 
books,  treating  of  the  Scljuqs,  the  Nizamu'1-Mulk  and  his 
contemporaries  and  successors,  and  finally  the  whole  section 
of  Hamdu'llah  Mustawf  i  -  i  -  Qazvlnl's  cosmography,  the 
Nu%hatu'i'Qn/Qb,  which  deals  with  the  geography  and 
topography  of  Persia  and  the  adjacent  lands.  Of  this 
last  work  there  exists  a  bad  Indian  lithographed  edition, 
so  marred  by  omissions  and  errors  as  to  be  almost  useless ; 
but  most  of  the  other  books  from  which  the  extracts  are 
drawn  exist  only  in  manuscript.  The  volume,  in  short,  is 
a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  restricted  number  of  readable 
Persian  texts  available  to  students,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  sort  of  Historical  Ghrestomathy  of  the  Seljuq  period. 

E.  G.  B. 

AsADl's     MEUPER8I8CHR8     WoRTBRBUCH     "  LuGHAT-I-FuR« " 
NACH     DBR      EINZIOEN      VATICANI8CUBN      HaNDSCHRIFT, 

herausgegeben   von   Paul    Hoax.       pp.   37    and    irr. 
(Berlin,  1897.) 

Dr.  ITom  merits  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  students 
of  Persian  for  having  rendered  accessible  to  them  a  most 
important  lexicographical  work,  the  Lughai-i-Fun  of  Asadi 
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«>l  Tfis,  nephew  of  the  great  Firdawsl.     Two  older  lexicons 
«»l   rorsiiin  words  explained  in  Persian  are  known  to  have 
i^xisttHl.  those  of  Abu  Ilafs  of  Soghd  (circa  a.h.  200)  and 
t»f  Itiiilhakl  (d.  A.H.  304) ;    but  both  of  these  appear  to  be 
hopi«h*H«ly  lost.     Asadi,  who,  like  these,  was  a  poet  of  note, 
is  uhiefiy  known  by  his  Gars/idHf-udma,  completed  in  a.h.  458, 
<»no  of  the   many  imitations  of   the   great  epic   composed 
l>y    Jiis     illustrious     uncle ;      and     the    celebrated     Codex 
Vindobonemis    (the    oldest    Persian    MS.   known   to   exist, 
tMJited,  with  facsimiles,  by  Seligmann  in  1859)  was  tran- 
HCiribed  by  him  in  a.h.  447.     Ilis  lexicon,  comprising  more 
than    1,100   rare   and   archaic   words,  many  of  which    are 
p<?culiar  to  the  dialects  of  Khurasan,  Balkh,  and  Transoxania, 
HpIM'urs,    as    Dr.    Horn   shows   in   his    able    and    scholarly 
introduction,  to  have  been  composed  at  the  end  of  his  life; 
ninco  not  only  does  it  seem  to  have  lacked  a  final  revision, 
but  citations   from  some  poets  of   the  early  Seljuq  period 
me  included  in  it.      It  was,  therefore,  probably  composed 
about  the  end  of   tlie  fifth  century  of   the  Hijra  (early  in 
tiio   twelfth   century  of  our  era).      Apart  from  its  lexico- 
graphical  worth,  it   throws    a    most   valuable  sidelight    ou 
the  literary  history  of   Persia  at   this  early  date;    for,   in 
the  case  of  almost  ever}'  word,  AsadI  adduces  a  verse  in 
illustration  of  its  use  and  meaning.     The  total  number  of 
poets  thus  cited   reaches   seventy-eight ;    and  of  these   the 
names  of  man}'  and  the  works  of  still  more  were  hitherto 
entirely  unknown  to  us.     The  work  is,  therefore,  not  merely 
a  lexicon,  but  an  anthology  of  Persian  poets  who  flourished 
before  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.     It  is  preserved  to 
us  in  the  unique  Vatican  MS.  marked  "  Persiano  xxii,"  and 
dated  a.h.  7i33   (a.d.  1332),  of  which   the  importance  was 
signalized  by  Lagarde  (Pcrsiscke  Studien,  1884,  pp.  38-40), 
wlioni  death  prevented  from  doing  more  to  make  it  known. 
Dr.  Horn,  more  fortunate,  was  enabled,  during  two  visits 
to  Rome,  to  transcribe  and  revise  the  MS.,  on  which   he 
read   a   communicjation   at    the  Geneva  Congress  of    1894. 
The  complete    publication    of    the    text,   now   successfiilly 
accomplished,    must    be    regarded    as    one   of    the    most 
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important  services  rendered  in  recent  years  to  Persian 
pliilology ;  and  the  gratitude  of  all  Persian  students  is 
due  to  Dr.  Horn  for  the  zeal,  industry,  and  devotion  to 
science  which  have  at  length  rendered  accessible  to  them 
a  work  of  such  capital  importance.  The  introduction  which 
precedes  the  text  is  a  model  of  scholarly  and  painstaking 
research.  To  edit  a  text  necessarily  presenting  so  many 
difficulties,  and  for  which  only  one  MS.  (and  that,  seemingly, 
by  no  means  remarkably  legible  or  accurate)  was  available, 
was  a  singularly  arduous  task.  The  carelul  examination 
to  which  it  will  be  submitted  by  scholars  will  no  doubt, 
in  course  of  time,  furnish  emendations;  but  no  pains  have 
been  spared  by  Dr.  Horn,  whose  previous  work  on  Persian 
Etymology  has  singularly  fitted  him  for  the  task,  to  render 
it  as  accurate  as  possible. 

E.  G.  B. 

The  Assemblies  of  Hariri.  Student's  Edition  of  the 
Arabic  Text,  with  English  Notes,  Grammatical,  Critical, 
and  Historical.  By  Dr.  F.  Steinoass.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii 
and  472.     (London  :  Sampson  Low,  1897.) 

Dr.  Steingass'  aim  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Hariri's 
ilaqdtnahs  was  to  make  this  famous  work  an  academical 
reading-book.  This  idea  is  decidedly  a  happy  one,  and 
the  editor  has  taken  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  to  render 
the  study  of  the  book  attractive  as  well  as  fruitful.  Besides, 
the  new  edition  is  more  than  a  reprint  of  De  Sacy's  and 
Derenbourg's,  since  Dr.  Steingass  has  consulted  a  MS.  in 
his  own  possession  which  offers  various  different  readings. 

For  his  special  purposes  the  editor  has  adopted  the 
following  plan,  the  discussion  of  which  in  the  preface 
gives  the  student  many  valuable  hints  for  reading  un- 
vocalized  Arabic  texts.  In  order  to  make  him  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  mj\  the  rhymes  of 
only  the  first  few  "Assemblies"  are  marked  with  the  usual 
asteritik.  This  becomes  rarer  in  the  sequel,  and  is  altogether 
dropped  after  Muqumah  YIL     The  vowel-signs,  also  more 
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frequent  at  the  beginning,  gradually  disappear.  At  the 
head  of  the  work  is  placed  a  synopsis  of  the  metres 
employed  in  the  poems  with  which  Hariri  adorned  the 
Maqiimahs.  As  these  embrace  nearly  all  metres  used 
in  the  classical  period,  the  book  would  also  serve  as  aa 
appropriate  preparation  for  the  study  of  ancient  Arabic 
poetT}',  of  which  ITarirl  himself  made  such  admirable 
imitations.  The  annotations  placed  by  Dr.  Steingass  below 
the  text  abound  in  grammatical,  historical,  and  literary 
references.  Appended  is  a  glossary  to  the  ten  last 
Maqamahs,  compiled  chiefly  from  De  Sacy's  Commentary. 
As  this  is  written  in  Arabic,  it  gives  the  student  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  accustomed  to  the  use  of  original 
dictionaries.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the 
editor  had  for  his  grammatical  hint«  also  referred  to  original 
grammarians,  e.g.  Zamakhsharl's  **  Mufassal,"  which  book 
is  indispensable  for  every  beginner  of  Arabic.  It  is  also 
to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  did  not  follow  in  all  respects 
the  system  of  transliteration  advocated  by  this  Journal 
(October,  1896),  but  renders  ^  hy  z  (instead  of  d  or  dh)^ 
which  may  lead  to  misunderstandings. 

The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  deserves  to  be 
recommended  to  all  interested  in  the  study  of  Arabic, 
and  to  the  friends  of  llarlil  in  particular.  Let  us  hope 
tliat  at  no  distant  date  an  English  Rueckert  may  be  found 
to  make  the  work  as  popular  here  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

H.    HlRSCHF£LD. 


AriB      TaBARI     OOXTINUATUS     QUEM     EDIDIT,     IND1CIBU8 

GLOSSARIO       IKSTRUXIT.  M.      T.      De      GoKJE.  8vO, 

pp.  xxviii  and  rir.     (Leyden :   Brill,  1897.) 

The  publication  which  Professor  De  Goeje  has  prepared 
for  Oriental  scholars,  under  the  above-mentioned  tLtle, 
represents  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Tabari's  great  historical 
work,  which  terminates  with  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Moslim  era.  Part  of  the  work^  dealing 
with    Spanish    and    African    matters,    has    already   been 
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embodied  in  the  edition  of  Ibn  Adhari's  History  of  Spaia 
and  Africa  by  the  late  Professor  R.  Dozy.  This  same 
scholar  also  ascertained  the  name  of  the  author,  who, 
he  says,  wrote  between  363—366  h.  Professor  De  Qoeje*s 
edition,  therefore,  embraces  the  remaining  part  of  the  same 
work,  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifahs  from 
Al-Muktafi  as  far  as  Al-Qahir,  i.e.  291-320  h. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  work  of  so  prominent 
a  scholar  as  Professor  De  Ooeje  is  a  model  edition.  The 
annotations  contain  references  not  only  to  other  historical 
and  geographical  writings,  but  also  to  the  concluding 
chapters  of  Tabari,  as  far  as  the  two  works  run  parallel 
with  each  other.  Tabari,  who  becomes  more  and  more 
brief  when  approaching  his  own  period,  is  not  only 
continued,  but  also  supplemented  by  Arib. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  profit  which  Arabic  lexicography 
derives  from  this  edition,  since  in  some  twenty  pag^  of 
glossary  the  editor  has  collected  a  considerable  amount  of 
additions  to  the  lexicon,  particularly  of  the  post-classical 
period.  With  regard  to  ObUl^,  see  also  Steinschneider, 
**  Uebersetzungen,"  p.  615,  and  Malter,  etc.,  "Abhandlung 
des  Al-Qhazali,"  etc.,  p.  IxiiL     Annexed  are  copious  indices. 

H.    HiRSCHFKLD. 

An    Arabic    Description    of   Antioch.      By  Professor  I. 

GuiDi. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei 
for  1897,  the  distinguished  Orientalist,  I.  Guidi,  has 
published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  an  Arabic  description  of 
Antioch,  to  which  he  has  appended  an  Italian  translation. 
Both  edition  and  translation,  as  might  be  expected,  leave 
little  to  be  desired :  but  it  so  happens  that  the  Bodleian 
Library  possesses  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  same  work, 
whence  it  is  possible  to  supplement  in  some  details  Signer 
Guidi's  edition. 

The  Bodleian  MS.  bears  the  press-mark  Laud  30,  and 
is  Xo.  870  in  Uri's  Catalogue.      It  is  on   paper,  and   in 
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a  modern  hand,  and  forms  a  small  volume  measuring 
5j^  X  4  in.,  with  27  leaves.  Though  the  same  work  as  that 
which  Signor  Guidi  has  published,  it  differs  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  contains  about  a  third  more  matter,  after  the 
point  at  which  tlie  Vatican  text  stops,  consisting  of  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Antioch  to 
Christianity.  Simon  and  John  are  sent  there,  and  im- 
prisoned.  Paul  then  joins  them  from  Damascus,  and  gives 
himself  out  as  the  priest  of  the  chief  god  of  the  place. 
He  then  offers  to  contend  with  Simon  and  John,  and  when 
they  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  make  the  lame  walk, 
he,  professedly  in  the  name  of  the  chief  god,  does  the  same : 
but  when  the  Apostles  undertake  to  restore  to  life  the  king's 
son,  who  has  been  dead  three  months,  he  declares  that  he 
cannot  rival  that  miracle,  and  induces  the  king  to  acoept 
Christianity.  This  account  of  the  conversion  of  Antioch 
was  current  in  the  East,  and  formed  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
course by  Jacob  of  Sarug,  Avhich  is  described  by  Assemani.^ 
Not  only,  however,  does  the  Bodleian  copy  differ  from 
the  Vatican  in  the  quantity  of  the  matter,  but  it  also 
differs  much  in  text.  The  sentences  contain  for  the  most 
part  the  same  substance,  but  they  differ  very  much  in 
form.  It  would  be  difficult  to  collect  the  various  readings 
of  B.  without  printing  its  text  at  length,  and  this  is  scarcely 
desirable.     Some  speciiuens  may  be  quoted. 


V.  (p.  139). 


B.  (p.  1). 


^l 


i^ 


J 
...X>  UiL?  l^JiaJ   ^j\  ^UXp-.    ! 


'^\  W  W 


»  Libl.  Or.,  i,  133. 
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In  this  passage  B.  has  clearly  the  advantage  over  Y. 
The  correction  *p  J  *^  ^  ^j  has  been  anticipated  by 
Signor  Guidi ;  but  B.  further  shows  us  that  the  words 
(....^UJl  \'s:b  mU  ^-3^^  Ji^  M^\ j^^  \j\  ^^^  are  an  inter- 
polation, and  to  be  omitted.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
differences  between  the  two  texts  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  preferable.      After  a  line  or  two  the  texts  proceed  : 


V. 


V'^^^^  W^  (nib  f^=^^^ 


B. 


Here  we  seera  to  have  one  story  told  by  two  diflPerent 
persons,  rather  than  two  copies  of  the  same  text.  Clearly, 
however,  V.  is  to  be  corrected  from  B. :  <— ^LJJ^  is  an  error 
for  c--;l-*-flii  and  i^^**l'  a  corruption  of  ^^J'.  Whether 
laLJ  or  loiLj  is  to  be  preferred  is  doubtful. 

Another  peculiarity  about  B.  is  that  it  gives  more  modem 
names  than  Y.  Y.  calls  the  Orontes  Maklub ;  B.  states 
repeatedly  that  "  it  is  called  in  our  time  Al-'A^i,**  e.g. 
v.  139,  17  =  B.  2a,  1.  Y.  141,  7a.  f.,  we  read:  "Then 
they  built  within  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  which  is  to  the 
east  of  it,  a  street  for  the  dwellings  of  the  artisans  *  and 
engineers,  and  this  was  the  first  thing  they  built  there." 
B.  has  instead  the  following  (46,  5)  : 

lyJ^  ^.   ^^  4-^Lj   *yU£   uT^^  ^J^  ^   J^^^  ^^    (J 

(^.^*  -^-t?^  H/^i  ^^'^  ^  3^  j^^  y^y  if'j^^  ^->*^  ^^  4; 

*  '\UI1  seems  to  stand  for  the  Syriac   piOO|- 
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"Then  they  built  Avithin  the  gate  of  Fiiris,  which  iji  called 
the  Oate  of  Paul,  which  is  to  the  east  of  it,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  is  the  most 
magnificent  thing  there,  and  is  now  called  the  Church  of 
Mary,  a  bath  at  its  side."  According  to  Chesney  ^  the 
Gate  of  St.  Paul  is  on  the  Avestern  side  of  the  city. 

Y.   142,    16,    gives    an    account    of    '*  two  small   gates 

V^  tr^'  i^-yf^i  *H'  Jr^  W^^  *=^*^'  J^  ^  uW^ " 

It  is  not  easy  to  translate  this  satisfactorily.  B.  6a  has 
something  difierent : 

«-^^V^  >n?^^^''  J'  ^y  J^  ^^y  *-^V^  ^^  Jj^  ii^W 

".  .  .  .  two  small  gates  and  seven  large,  tall  gat«8 
which  lead  to  the  river;  not  that  which  is  called  Ebush- 
karush.  It  also  has  a  gate  in  the  mountain,  now  called 
Bah  al'Hadid  (the  Iron  Gate),  through  which  the  water 
descends  into  the  city ;  and  it  is  spanned  by  fifty  (P  five) 
bridges,  one  of  which  serves  for  the  aqueduct  called 
Bawalit,  while  the  rest  are  for  passengers  in  winter," 
The  I3ub  al  -  Hadid  still  exists,  and  leads  southward 
(Chesney,  p.  427). 

V.  145,  8:  "Then  he  set  up  four  Talismans:  one  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  within  the  wall  on  a  tower  called 
*  the  tower  of  the  spiral  staircase ';....  and  another 
on  the  eastern  gate ;  .  .  .  .  and  a  third  on  the  westeni 
gate." 

^  "ExpeJitiou  to  llie  Eii;)hrates/*  etc.,  1865. 
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B.  11«,  4: 

^J*i  trr^  yj^  ^-^^  CA"b  Jr^  ^^"^  "^W  trfj"  >^  ^ 

J^  cJLi!^,  . . .  ^'LiiS  f^ji  ^y  c^U  g]«  ^^ycJl)  ^>1^ 

**  For  making  four  talismans  :  one  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  on  the  tower  called  Al-Jar,  to  keep  off  yermin, 
that  none  of  them  might  enter  the  city;  another  on  the 
gate  of  Al-Furs,  now  called  the  Gate  of  Paul ;  .  .  .  . 
and  the  third  at  the  Western  Gate  on  the  road  to 
Latakieh." 

Ghesney,  I.e.,  makes  the  Gate  of  Latakieh  lead  southward. 
On  p.  106,  7,  the  (j*^'  (JiJ^  i*  identified  with  the  Bab 
al-Hadid,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  notice  quoted 
above. 

Some  more  details  are  given  in  B.  14a  in  the  list  of 
towns  which  were  taken  into  Antioch.  The  first,  says  V. 
(147,  7a.  f),  was  called  Daphne:  B.  adds  that  "it  lay  on 
the  west  towards  the  mountain."  The  second,  according 
to  v.,  was  called  l^jli :  B.  calls  it  L-'j,  and  says  it  was 
**  by  the  Church  of  Joannes."  The  third,  according  to  B., 
was  called  ^jy^,  clearly  the  same  name  as  that  which 
V.  gives  to  the  fourth  (^j*^yv^)-  To  the  fifth  neither 
text  gives  a  name.  The  sixth  is  nameless  in  B. ;  in 
V.  it  is  called  j^/aj^L»-j.  The  seventh  is  called  ^^--j-»|^^ 
according  to  V.;  ^^huw^^^  according  to  B.  Perhaps  in 
the  second  case  B.  is  right,  and  the  word  l^U  should  be 
written  lyV>  meaning  Borria,  which  Malalas  (cited  below) 
says  was  the  ancient  name  for  part  of  Antioch.  Ritter, 
**  Erdkunde  von  Syrien,"  ii,  1,159  (2nd  edition),  gives 
several  Greek  names  for  the  ancient  quarters  of  Antioch, 
without  specifying  the  author  from  whom  he  gets  them. 
One  of  these,  BpaxoDv,  may  be  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
seventh  citv. 

i.&.A.B.  1898.  11 
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For  the  criticism  of  this  little  treatise,  it  is  of  no  slight 
interest  to  observe  that  the  same  account  of  Antioch  was 
used  by  the  Turkish  geographer,  Hajji  Ehalfah,  in  his 
Jihdn-numd,  printed  at  Ccmstantinople  1165  a.h.  =  17o2  a.d., 
pp.  05©  sqq.  Compare  the  opening  lines  (part  of  which 
have  already  been  cited)  of  the  Arabic  : 

^«  L^  UwMi».  \Sl^  c^^  ^^^^  ^^AW  f^^  ^Uil»-«  ^^jji  r^^ 

with  the  Turkish : 


In  the  li  folio  pages  which  this  author  devotes  to 
Antioch  he  abridges  the  "  Description "  very  much,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  text  which  he  had  before  him  rosembled 
B.  more  than  V.     A  passage  runs  in  B.  36 : 

l^  ^^^1  ^^^1  c:^  Ji^\  'b  d  ,^^.xx^l  cr*-?'^'  J^ 

This  is  represented  in  the  Turkish  as  follows : 

jS^\^  ^xJi^-l  ujU^l  ij^  jx:i^.\  Lj  J^La^  ^^\  J^J^ 

>r^  s-V:/  l^^^,x:u:l  ^,;^  ^\p^  ^1^$'  ^,\  ^,^\  uXi^^  jfOJUrf^ 

"  And  a  Temple  was  built  to  Saturn  to  the  east  of  the  Fish 
Bridge,  and  every  year  there  is  a  three  days*  feast  to  him 
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and  near  this  is  a  bath  into  which  they  entered  gratis 
during  the  feast." 

The  specification  of  three  days  is  found  in  B.,  not  in  Y. ; 
and  the  phrase  for  "going  on  pilgrimage,"  which   occurs 

in  the  next  line  (B.  ^yf^*f  Turkish  ^^j'^^  f^)*  ^®  ^^^ 
in  v.,  which  substitutes  'rj^  ^^^  i^*  ^'^^  Turkish  writer 
further  adds  in  agreement  with  B.  that  the  Temple  of  Mars 
is  now  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  (<U.jV^  l^^  1V>^  ^^  J^r^ 

The  description  of  the  Temple  in  the  Turkish  agrees 
closely  with  the  Arabic  texts:  one  specimen  of  it  may 
be  given. 

V.  142,  4 : 


fCj^^  ^jy^.  f>^^  Vy  iJl^  ft^  ^j^  ,J^  ifi  <iLi-^  ^*')^ 


B.  agrees.     Hajji  Ehalfah  writes : 

*^'  J'^}^  sjjy^  ^/^  u'^y^^  ^jj^  ^^  ^^  *^^J^) 

j^j]r^  u;*^^^  ^/^/y  J^^ji 

It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  whereas  the  Arabic  says 
*'  there  is  a  cupola  on  four  arches  with  a  statue  of  Mars 
above  it,"  Hajji  Ehalfah  speaks  of  ''a  cupola  with  a  statue 
of  Mars  in  gold  above  it";  and  whereas  the  Arabic  says 
'*  under  the  feet  of  Mars  was  an  image  of  a  scorpion," 
Hajji  Ehalfah  says  there  was  ''an  image  of  a  serpent  and 
a  scorpion." 

Another  example  of  the  agreement  of  Hajji  Ehalfah  with 
B.  as  against  Y.  appears  in  a  sentence  found  in  B.  76,  where 
the  king  says :  "  I  want  an  aqueduct  which  shall  enter  the 
city  and  proceed  into  the  houses,  baths,  and  stalls." 
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For  this  V.  143,  2a.  f.,  has  only  "good  water  was  rare 
in  that  city";  but  the  Turk  mentions  the  ''houses  and 
baths." 

The  copy  followed  by  the  Turk  seems  to  have  been  fuller 
in  some  respects  than  either  Arabic  copy.  When  the 
aqueduct  was  finished,  according  to  Y.  144,  7,  the  king 
ordered  a  house  to  be  built  at  the  head  of  the  aqueduct^ 
and  his  image  to  be  put  there.  B.  {8a)  says  he  put  two 
statues  there,  but  does  not  say  what  they  represented.  The 
Turk  has : 

*'  One  a  statue  of  the  king  and  the  other  of  the  queen.'' 

The  account  of  tho  seven  springs  is  much  more  consistent 
in  the  Turkish  than  in  the  Arabic.  The  whole  article  is 
introduced  with  the  words  "  it  is  recorded  that,"  but  the 
author  quoted  is  not  named.  Allusion  is  made  in  one  place 
to  the  fact  that  **the  Great  Mosque"  now  stands  where 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  formerly  stood.  From  this  article 
Hummer- Purgstall  took  the  substance  of  his  account  of 
Antioch  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia.  It  seems 
fabulous  in  almost  every  detail,  for  wat^r  cannot  rise  above 
its  source,  and  the  Arabic  or  Turkish  work  which  Hajji 
Khalfah  excerpted  has  no  claim  to  veracity. 

B.  ends  with  a  note  stating  that  this  account  of  Antioch 
is  derived  from  Greek  authors. 


Signor  Guidi  suggests  that  the  book  is  translated  from  the 
tS//ri(ic,  Hajji  Klialfah  offers  parts  uf  the  work  in  Turkish, 
Which  of  these  languages  is  original  ? 
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a.  In  studying  the  text  of  B.  one  very  decided  trace  of 
Turkish  will  be  found.  In  a  passage  quoted  supra  the 
"  Fish  Bridge  "  is  said  even  now  to  be  called  ^L%^\  ^  J^r , 
"the  Great  of  the  Fish."  Now  this  use  of  "Great"  for 
"Bridge"  can  most  easily  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Turkish  word  lJ/t^,  properly  pronounced 
kuprii,  but  indistinguishable  in  writing  from  the  Arabic 
ktthrd  *  greatest,'  has  been  mistaken.  In  Egypt  the  word 
for  bridge  is  at  present  kubri,  of  which  few  of  those  who 
use  it  know  the  source  {kupru^yi4>vpa), 

A  word  which  occurs  very  often  in  both  B.  and  V.  is 
the  "  Roman  "  for  "  House  of  Water,"  Bait  al-md,^  a  famous 
pool  whence  water  was  brought  into  Antioch.  V.  143,  last 
line,  hj\y^\  L^.)\  iiUb  ^Ji^\,  where  B.  has  iaJy  :   V.  147, 

10,  calls  it  -Ui^^,  B.  ^j^^,.  B.  8a  (=V.  144,  5)  has 
SaJ^l  iUi,  and  this  is  its  ordinary  spelling,  varied  oc- 
casionally with  ^J\^  .  What  is  meant  by  this  word  P  Hajji 
Ehalfah,  596,  1,  calls  it  the  aqueduct  which  is  now  called 
the  aqueduct  of  Paul :  JjJJ  (^^  iVJ  <tM«^\  (^^bi  J^^  5l>- , 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  right.  The  name 
Baulus  would,  however,  have  been  too  familiar  for  the 
translator  to  mistake ;  the  name  of  the  aqueduct  must 
therefore  have  been  PauHtes  or  Paulitis,  Uai/XiTi;?  or 
TlavXtTif;,  Although,  therefore,  the  help  of  the  Turk  is 
valuable  in  this  case,  it  does  not  imply  a  Turkish  original. 

V.  144,  5a.  f.,  the  king  ordered: 


'j^  ^^J^  ^  ^"^^  ^  ^  cr:^'^  J^  ^^ 
B.  9a: 

U^  c:.^  JS  d  [read  L^J]  A-^y\  iyLxs^l  ^  UybUiuj 
>  Cbesney,  *'  Expedition  to  the  Eaphntee,"  i,  p.  428. 
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**  He  ordered  mills  to  be  built  within  the  city  on  the  canals 
liullt  and  *0f  the  Cave,'  and  outside  the  city  on  the 
river  ten  mills,  in  every  house  seven  pairs  of  revolving" 
(V.  "pairs  of  stones"). 

The  Turk  has : 

'W)ver  the  river  'Asl  ten  mills,  and  in  each  mill  seven 
revolving  stones."  The  resemblance  between  the  Turk  and 
15.  is  very  striking :  is  it  possible  that  the  word  pair  which 
appears  in  both  B.  and  V.  is  due  to  a  misreading  of  yjJ 
and  connecting  it  with  some  compound  of  the  Persian  jO  ? 
V.  144,  line  6a.  f. : 

"  lie  then  ordered  that  there  should  be  built  for  him  on 
the  neck  of  the  river  a  BTRM,  i.e.  a  castle." 

B.  98  : 

j^\  ^J^^  ^JLc  ^uLsT*  'U-j  uJ^ii  Jooj 

"And  after  that  [he  ordered]  a  court  of  justice  to  be 
built  on  the  neck  of  the  river." 

The  Turk  has : 

"For  the  elbow  (curve)  of  the  river  he  had  a  causeway 
made."  The  "  elbow "  of  the  river,  Greek  ajxwp,  is 
a  more  intelligible  phrase  than  the  neck  of  the  river;  and 
one  is  tempted  to  find  in  the  Turk's  (^j*^^  the  ori^nal  of 
^^/2J  which  kSignor  Guidi  gives  up;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  " a  causeway  "  or  "pavement"  does  not  suit  tbe  context 
It  is  more  likely  that  /^J*^^  is  the  word  diarpov  corrupted 
through  Syriac  and  Arabic  transliteration. 
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V.  146,  1  : 

**  In  this  city  there  are  seven  markets,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  city,  three  covered  and  four  uncovered." 
15.  has  the  same,  except  that  it  omits  "covered."     The  Turk 

has : 

'*  Within  Antioch  he  had  seven  markets  made,  three  covered 
with  roofs  and  four  open  to  the  air  without  roofs."  The 
words  in  the  Arabic,  **  according  to  the  length  of  the  city  " 
(**per  la  lunghezza  della  cittA"),  seem  to  give  no  clear 
meaning :  it  seems  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  from  the 
Turkish  iL^^jh.  This  word  means  "with  roofs,"  but  it 
is  easily  conceivable  that  ^}^  might  have  been  confused 
with  J^  "length." 

An  example  of  this  confusion  is  present^  by  B.  9b,  2, 
"  when  the  pavilion  was  finished  he  played  therein  with 
horses,"  and  ^j^j^^  J^^  l^j^  ^  ^j^  •  Of  the  alternate 
fonn  of  the  instrument,  ^^J^  "organ"  seems  to  be  right, 
and  V.  has  this  only. 

These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  it  seems  likely  that 
tlio  Arabic  has  been  influenced  by  the  Turkish ;  and 
though  the  first  of  them  seems  exceedingly  strong,  I  doubt 
whether  the  others  will  carry  much  weight. 

h.  To  the  arguments  adduced  by  Signor  Guidi  in  favour  of 
11  Syriac  origin  for  this  work,  we  may  add  the  use  of  the 
word  *l:^^  in  a  context  which  almost  implies  that  the  Syriac 

IiSdoI  is  being  represented  in  Arabic  characters.  For  *Vi^^ 
(V.  142,  9ii.  f.)  B.  has  ^"cj  "builders";  and  in  145,  6, 
^^U\ ,  which  reads  more  like  a  conscious  Arabiziug  of 
the  Syriac  word. 
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In  147y  10a.  f.,  a  place  is  said  to  be  called  dJu^f, 
meaning  ''  the  middle  of  the  city  '* :  for  this  B.  substitutes 
"a  place  called  ^l«JJ,  of  which  the  interpretation  is  ^uL^t 
(146  ult.),  in  the  middle  of  the  city."  We  might  suppose 
tliis  to  bo  the  Syriac  V>-^^  "in  the  middle."  As, 
liowever,  Malalas  (loc.  cit.)  says  one  of  the  towns  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  Autioch  was  originally  called  Mazdaba, 
perhaps  it  is  best  to  read  ^^«^\ . 

The  frequent  references  to  the  "Hebrew"  language  find 
their  easiest  explanation  in  the  supposition  of  a  Syriac 
original,  since  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  Syriac  being 
called  Hebrew.  It  is  true  that  the  words  called  **  Hebrew  " 
bear  no  resemblance  to  Syriac,  but  probably  corruption 
accounts  for  this  to  some  extent.  V.  147,  13,  U-*^0^^, 
the  name  of  a  well,  is  said  to  mean  "shallow."  Hajji 
Khalfah,  however,  gives  us  the  name  of  this  well  as  LLJ^, 
with  an  alternative  name  ^j^ .  ^A^/*  looks  very  like 
)jij  Z;So  "  Queen  of  women,"  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 
'UyJI  i^y^,  a  name  for  the  Virgin.  The  second  name  given 
by  I.Iajji  Khalfah  ^j^  resembles  very  closely  the  word  ^j^ 
given  by  Dozy  as  equivalent  to  "  basin  "  or  "  font,"  and 
that  may  well  have  been  glossed  "  shallow." 

Another  "Hebrew"  word  is  the  name  of  the  river  which 
flows  round  the  seventh  city;  it  is  called  in  "Hebrew" 
j^jj^,  and  this  means  "cold"  in  Arabic  (148,  12).  It  is 
natural  to  think  of  the  Syriac  «ao;o.  Another  "Hebrew" 
word  is  labl,  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  tower  (147,  1).  This 
would  seem  to  be  tJb  "palace,"  the  Syriac  equivalent  of 
which  has  perhaps  been  lost. 

c.  The  statement  in  the  subscription  to  E.  that  the 
book  is  a  translation  or  compilation  from  the  Greek,  is 
not  incredible.  The  account  of  the  founding  of  Anthch 
given  by  Malalas  (p.  313  Migne ;  255  Oxon)  resembl^^ 
the  Arabic  in  some  respects.  The  giants,  for  example,  v 
who,  according  to  the  Greek  author,  inhabited  the  couutry^ 
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are  represented  in  the  Arabic  by  demons ;  and  the  legends 
which  he  recounts,  and  his  description  of  the  Talismans  iu 
the  city,  though  they  do  not  tally  with  the  Arabic,  are  very 
similar.  In  Edrisi's  account  of  Hums  there  is  matter  that 
in  similar  to  the  Arabic  here.  The  matter  contained  in 
v.,  being  mainly  Pagan  in  character,  may  represent  floating 
tradition,  which  is  likely  to  have  received  literary  shape 
in  Greek  first.  The  natural  course  would  be  Greek  into 
Syriac,  Syriac  into  Arabic.  Hajji  Ehalfah,  in  his  Biblio- 
graphy, mentions  a  work  called  ij^lkJ^  jV=^^  which,  as  he 
does  not  further  describe  it,  must  have  been  in  Arabic, 
and  is  probably  the  source  of  his  description.  The  book 
was  chiefly  read,  it  is  probable,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antioch,  and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  interpolations 
which  show  a  Turkish  hand.  jj  g  Marooliodth. 

y.     ISFRIN.      PeRVAYA     KNIOA     KRONIKI     loANNA     MaLALY. 

M^moires   de   T Academic    Irap^riale   des   Sciences    de 
St.  Petersbourg.     pp.  29.     (St.  Petersburg,  1897.) 

We  have  received  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburg  the  first  book  of  the  chronicle  of  John 
Malala,  edited  by  V.  Istrin.  The  Greek  and  Slavonic  texts 
are  printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  are  followed  by  notes. 
The  chronicle  appears  to  be  an  apocryphal  version  of  Old 
Testament  Historv»  beginning  with  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  first  book,  divided  into  twenty-three  eclogues, 
records  events  down  to  the  reigns  of  Ilermaeus  and 
Hephaestus,  kings  of  Egypt.     M.  Istrin  writes  as  follows ; — 

"  This  chronicle  has  lately  been  much  studied  by  learned 
Russians  and  Germans.  The  only  Oxford  text,  having 
several  lacunae,  for  this  very  reason  led  Byzantinologists 
to  make  accurate  researches  into  the  origin  and  subsequent 
historv  of  the  chronicle.  The  Slavonic  text  has  also 
attracted  attention  as  the  only  translation  of  the  Greek 
original,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  its  containing  the  first 
chapter.  Unfortunately  not  all  German  savants  could 
make  use  of  the  Slavonic  version,  because  in  the  first  place 
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only  a  small   portion   of   the  chronicle  had  been    edited ; 
and    secondly,  because   being  luiacquainted  with   Russian, 
many  could  not  be  aware  of  its  importance.     By  degrees, 
however,  matters  advanced,  and  now  it  is  even   proposed 
to    re-edit   the   Greek   text   and   the   Slavonic    translation. 
The    academician,    Jagitch    (Jagic),   replying    to    a    letter 
addressed  to   him,  published   in   the  Archiv  fur  Slavische 
Philologie,  vol.  xvi  (Gleye  zum  Slavischen  Malalas),  writes 
thus:   'am  bcsten  ware  es  allcrdings  wenn  schon   jemand 
in    Ilusslund     ....     eine    kritische  Ilerstellung    dea 
blavischen    Malalas    licfern    konnte.'      The    edition    is    of 
course  a  matter  for  the  future ;    for  the  present  we  must 
content    ourselves   with    preliminary  work.      An    effort    in 
this  direction  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Gleye  in  the  article 
just  quoted,  and  by  Mr.  Shestakoff  in  his  collation  of  the 
Shivonic  version  with  the  Greek  original.     The  first  chapter, 
misbing  in  the  Oxford  text,  was  discovered  by  Wirth  in  the 
MS.  of  the  Paris  Is'atioual  Library  (Greek  Supp.,  No.  682). 
Wirth,  however,  only  communicated  a  small  excerpt,  stating 
that  the  remainder  of  the  text  agreed  with  that  published 
by  Miillcr  in  *Fragmenta  histor.  graecorum,'  vol.  iv,  from 
the  MS.  of  the  Paris  Nat.  Lib.,  No.  1,630,  and  by  Kramer  in 
'Anecdota  Parisiensia,'  No.  1,336.      But  on  verifying  this 
statement  it   appears   that   the  concordance    relied   on   by 
Wirth  does  not  in  fact  exist ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  said 
text    agrees   with    the    excerpt    from    the    Slavonic    trans- 
lation,  missing  in  the  copy  of  the  archive  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  No.  1)02-1,468,  but  preserved  in  that 
of  the  Wilna  Public  Library,  No.  109-147,  in  other  respects 
identical  with  it.     This  excerpt  has  been  published  by  me 
in  mv  essav,  *  Alexandria  of  the  Russian  Chroniclers/  1895. 
Wirth,  a  bud  authority  on  Greek  palaeography,  as  we  know 
from  I'rol'essor  Krumbacher's  review  in  his  *  Orientalische 
Chroniken,'    made    several    errors    and    omissions   in    his 
published    extracts.      Under    these    circumstances    I     am 
publishing   the  whole    extract,   adding  the    translation    in 
parallel  columns  in  order  to  explain  many  obscure  passages 
in  the  Greek  text. 


\ 
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"  But  first  let  me  pass  a  few  remarks  on  Dr.  Gleye's 
aforesaid  article,  with  some  of  whose  conclusions  I  cannot 
agree.  While  admitting  the  correctness  of  his  view  that  many 
of  the  Slavonic  texts  contain  passages  missing  in  the  Greek 
eclogues,  I  differ  from  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  conclude  that  the  Slavonic  writers  merely 
borrowed  the  preface  to  the  Greek  eclogues.  A.  Popoff, 
whom  Dr.  Gleye  criticizes,  has  already  shown  that  the 
preface  to  the  so-called  chronicle  (not  that  of  the  Hellenic 
and  Roman  annalist)  in  the  Russian  edition  is  a  translation 
from  the  Greek,  while  the  chronicle  itself,  even  to  the 
minutest  details,  is  conriposed  by  a  Slav  from  Slavonic 
sources.  That  Slavs,  before  compiling  histories,  had  them 
translated  from  the  Greek,  is  highly  probable;  but  that 
all  the  Slavonic  collections  known  to  us  (for  the  most  part 
Russian  only)  were  composed  on  Slavonic  soil  from  sources 
already  prepared,  has  long  been  known  to  us,  and  therefore 
the  matter  should  be  stated  thus — that  the  editor  of  this  or 
that  historical  collection  began  only  with  the  preface,  using 
for  the  rest  his  own  sources.  Hence  Dr.  Gleye's  further 
assumption  that  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the 
Slavs  to  compile  from  Greek  sources,  as,  for  instance,  from 
Malala,  or  the  monk  George,  is  founded  on  a  misappre- 
hension. The  Slavs  did  not  compile  from  Greek  sources ; 
they  used  Slavonic  records  previously  translated  from  the 
Greek.  It  will  suffice  to  indicate  such  monuments  as  the 
Russian  chronicle,  the  *  Tolkovaya  Paleya,'  the  Hellenic  and 
Roman  annalist,  the  chronograph,  the  Hilandar  Collection, 
No.  24,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  works  of  earlier  or  later 
date,  e.g.  the  embassy  of  Clement  Smoliatitch,  discovered 
by  il.  Nikolskv.  We  have,  moreover,  an  instance  of 
a  compilation  founded  on  Greek  sources  in  the  six-day 
missal  of  John,  exarch  of  Bulgaria.  Dr.  Gleye's  view 
of  the  collection  in  the  archive  of  the  Min.  of  F.  A., 
f)02  (Codex  Obolescianus,  according  to  Gleye),  is  quite 
erroneous.  This  is  what  he  says:  We  assume  that  in  the 
year  1100  a  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Bulgarian  monk, 
cunnisting  of — {a)  the  Biblical  books ;  (b)  excerpts  from  the 
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monk  Georgo ;  (c)  excerpts  from  Malala  and  some  unknown 
writer,  X.  The  Slav  compiler  found  a,  ft,  c  in  his  library* 
copied  the  translation  already  made,  and  translated  X. 
.  .  .  .  A  first  edition  of  the  chronicle  cannot  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Slav.  The  correctness  of  my  view 
will  be  seen  on  referring  to  my  description  of  this  collection 
(see  '  Alexandria  of  the  Kussian  Chroniclers,'  pp.  316-361). 
With  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  sources  were  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  even  these  few  exceptions  are  only 
admissible  as  such  because  I  could  not  indicate  the  source 
in  each  particular  case.  The  Slavonic  sources  were  various : 
there  were  the  Biblical  books,  the  six-day  missal  of  John 
of  Bulgaria,  the  teaching  of  Zlataust,  George  the  monk, 
Joscphus  Flavins;  and  in  several  portions  the  sources  are 
so  intermingled  that  to  assume  that  a  Slav  could  distinguish 
the  several  parts  of  the  Greek  original,  would  be  to  place 
the  Slav  of  those  days  on  a  level  with  the  learned 
Byzantinologist  of  to-day.  It  would  have  been  far  easier 
for  him  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  collection  than 
to  replace  the  Greek  text  by  the  Slavonic,  and  this  without 
avoiding  errors.  Next,  as  to  why  the  year  1100  is  assigned 
for  the  translation  cannot  be  explained;  but  that  the  col- 
lection was  made  in  Russia,  and  not  in  Bulgaria,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  Besides  its  mention  of  Lithuania,  Joseph  us 
Flavins,  who  was  evidently  unknown  to  the  Balkhan  Slavs, 
may  be  relied  on  as  testimony.  The  Archive  collection  is  of 
quite  particular  origin,  and  I  now  assert  that  it  is  a  history 
of  the  Jews  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  *Tolkovaya 
Paleya/  which  also  relates  to  the  same  period.  One  gives 
the  narrative  of  Jewish  history;  the  other  sets  forth  their 
doctrines.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  great 
movement  among  the  Jews,  called  forth  by  the  appearance 
in  Palestine  of  a  prophet  who  gave  himself  out  as  the 
Messiah.  This  movement  extended  to  Poland,  and  probably 
affected  us  in  Kussia.  As  a  result  of  this  such  monuments 
the    one    just    mentioned    may   have    appeared.      But 
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apparently  Byzantium  was  not  disturbed  by  it,  for  in 
the  course  of  my  researches  in  various  European  libraries, 
I  could  find  nothing  in  support  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Neither  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  kind  in  Slavonic 
literature;  the  testimony  of  the  'Tolkovaya  Paleya'  is  all  the 
other  way  (see  my  report  on  scientific  researches  in  1894  in 
the  Journ.  of  the  Min.  of  Public  Instruction,  April,  1896). 
Here  let  it  be  observed  that  the  Hellenic  and  Roman 
chronicle  is  not  borrowed  from  the  *  Tolkovaya  Paleya,'  but 
only  contains  parallel  passages.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  both  the  'Paleya'  and  the  Hellenic 
chronicle  were  compiled  from  identical  sources,  and  there- 
fore the  words  of  the  preface,  *  these  historical  books  were 
written,'  etc.,  do  not  refer  to  the  *  Paleya.' 

"  With  reference  to  those  few  passages  of  which  I  was 
unable  to  indicate  the  source  at  the  time,  I  may  observe 
that  Dr.  Gleye,  and  after  him  M.  Shestakoff,  has  pointed 
out  one  of  them.  The  very  same  narrative  is  met  with  in 
the  MS.  of  the  Moscow  archive  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  Nos.  288-667,  lines  6-8,  but  in  a  complete  form, 
and  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  editor  of  the 
thirteenth-century  chronicle  borrowed  from  a  translation 
already  prepared.  As  the  analysis  of  the  text  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Roman  chronicle  (Synodal,  No.  280)  does 
not  show  gradual  composition,  and  as  there  is  no  ground 
for  accepting  the  excerpts  from  Malala  as  appendices  to 
the  Greek  eclogues,  there  being  no  trace  of  the  latter  in 
the  chronicle  itself,  the  name  'Hellenic  and  Roman 
Chronicle*  must  still  be  assigned  to  the  Synodal  chronicle, 
No.  280,  and  not  to  that  of  Malala,  who  was  merely  styled 
the  Hellenic  chronicler."  F    D    M 

Catalogcb  of  the  Collkction  of  Arabic  Ck)iN8  preserved 

IN   THE    KhEDIVIAL   LlBRARY   AT   CaIRO.       By  STANLEY 

Lane-Poole.     1897. 

This  collection  of  about  3,000  coins  is  the  very  fine 
and  in  some  respects  nearly  complete  one  formed  by  the 
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lato  E.  T.  Roofers  Bev,  with  a  few  additions  made  durins: 
the  last  lew  years. 

Mr.  lio<jrers  was  a  distinguished  student  of  Muhammadan 
Archaeology  and  Art,  and  a  great  authority  on  early  Arabic 
Coinage.  His  papers  **  On  the  Dinars  of  the  Abbaside 
Dynasty"  in  the  Il.A.S.  Journal  for  1875,  Vol.  VII,  others 
in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  between  the  years  1871  and 
1874,  and  his  contribution  to  the  International  Numismata 
Orientalia  '*  On  the  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty,"  1877, 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of  Oriental  Numis- 
matics. It  was  a  good  act,  therefore,  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  save  the  coins  collected  by  him  with 
so  much  judgment  from  "  being  rudely  dispersed  by  a  sale 
at  auction,"  and  by  purchasing  them  from  his  executors 
to  form  the  collection  in  Cairo,  where  facilities  exist  for 
making  it,  as  it  is  hoped  it  may  be,  yet  more  complete. 

As  the  collection  was  made  in  Syria  and  Egjrpt,  it  is, 
as  miglit  be  expected,  especially  rich  in  the  series 
of  Omayyad  and  Abbiisi  Khali fs,  Tuluni,  Ikhshidi,  Fatimi, 
Ayyubi,  Mamluk,  and  Othmanli  Egyptian ;  some  of  these 
series  are  remarkably  full. 

The  Egyptian  Government  did  well,  too,  in  confiding 
the  cataloguing  of  the  coins  to  Mr.  JStanlcy  Lane-Poole, 
who  has  done  it  in  the  careful  and  thorough  way  which 
characterizes  his  work.  As  evidence  of  this  it  may  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  table  of  errata  in  the  book,  and 
apparently  no  need  for  one.  The  value  of  the  Catalogue 
is  much  increased  by  references  being  given  to  the 
Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  and  Bibliothdque 
Isationale  of  Paris,  and  bv  some  useful  footnotes. 

A  word  must  be  added,  too,  in  commendation  of  the 
transliteration  adopted.  The  clumsy  double  vowels  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogues  arc  replaced  by  single  ones 
with  a  long  mark  over  them.  The  name  of  the  first 
Muhammadan  Dynasty  has  passed  from  the  Xfaalifs  of 
the  Race  of  Ommiah  (Marsden),  Ommiades  (Tiesenhausen), 
Umaijadae  (Fraehn),  Bani  -  Umoya  (Rogers),  Amawee 
Khaleefahs  (British  Museum  Catalogue),  Khalifes  Omayyadis 
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(Bibliotheque  Nationale),  to  Omayyad  Caliphs  in  this  Cairo 

Catalogue,    and   so   let   us   hope   it   will    remain   for  some 

little   time,    although    perhaps   under    the    scheme    of    the 

Oriental  Congress  of  Geneva  it  should  be  written  Umayyad 

Halifs. 

0.  C. 

Karnamk-i  Artakh8hTr-i  Papakan  ;  the  Pahlavi  Text, 
with  transliteration,  English  and  Gujarati  translations 
and  introductions  ;  also  an  appendix,  including  extracts 
from  the  Shah-nameh.  Bv  Darab  DavStur  Peshotan 
Sanjana.     8vo,  pp.  269.     (Bombay,  1896.) 

This  historical  romance  was  first  translated  into  Gujarati 
by  the  learned  father  of  its  present  editor  ;  his  translation 
was  published  at  Bombay  in  1853,  and  has  now  been  so 
thoroughly  revised  as  to  be  practically  rewritten.  The 
Pahlavi  text  was  also  translated  into  German  by  Professor 
Noldeke,  from  copies  of  the  same  MSS.,  and  this  translation 
was  published  at  Gottingen  in  1878  ^  But  the  original 
text  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  with  transliteration, 
translations,  and  corresponding  passages  from  the  Shiih- 
nameh,  specially  for  the  use  of  College  students  in  Bombay, 
and  also  for  Pahlavi  scholars  and  readers  in  general.  For 
the  students  it  appears  very  suitable,  as  the  simple  narrative 
style  of  the  text  presents  few  difficulties  to  a  competent 
reader,  beyond  the  identification  of  some  names  of  persons 
and  places. 

Before  Pahlavi  MSS.  of  the  Earniimak  had  become  known 
to  scholars,  it  was  generally  assumed,  when  the  work  was 
mentioned  by  a  Persian  writer,  that  it  must  have  been 
a  chronicle  of  events  written  by  Artakhshir  himself.  Thus 
Richardson  (in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Literature  of  £asteru 
Nations,  p.  vi)  states  that  Artakhshir  **  wrote  a  Ear-namah, 
or  journal  of  his  achievements,"  which  "  was  afterwards 
improved  by  Noshirvan  the  Just."  But  all  the  three 
translators  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Pahlavi 

*  See  Beitrage  zur  Kunde  der  indo^gerManucheH  Spraehenf  Bd.  It,  S.  22->69. 
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EarniTmak  can  only  be  a  narrative  drawn  up,  from  tlie 
original  records  of  Artakhshir  (as  the  first  words  of  the 
Pahlavi  text  actually  assert),  probably  in  the  time  of  Ehusro 
Noshirvan,  or  perhaps  rather  later.  And  the  editor  of  this 
edition  suggests  that  Buzurg-Mihir,  Khusro's  chancellor, 
may  have  been  the  epitomizer  of  the  older  records. 

The  contents  of  this  Pahlavi  Earnamak  are  briefly  as 
follows : — After  the  death  of  Alexander  there  were  240 
rulers  in  Iran,  of  whom  Ardavan,  in  Stakhar,  was  the  chief. 
Papak  was  frontier  governor  of  Pars,  and  had  no  son  ;  while 
Sasan,  of  the  race  of  Diira,  descendant  of  Darius,  was  his 
shepherd  ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  Sasan  was  of  the  race 
of  Dara.  On  tliree  successive  nights  Psipak  was  disturbed 
by  different  dreams  about  Sasan,  and  sent  for  the  interpreters 
of  dreams,  who  explained  that  Sasan,  or  his  son,  would  rule 
the  world.  Papak  then  sent  for  Sasan  and  asked  him  about 
his  ancestors,  promising  him  protection,  and  Sasan  told  him 
the  secret  of  his  parentage.  Papak  was  glad  and  told 
him  to  put  himself  into  a  bath  (dvzano),  clothed  him  with 
royal  garments,  fed  him  well,  and  afterwards  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  who  bore  a  son,  named  Artakhshir, 
whom  Papak  accepted  as  his  own  son. 

[This  adoption  made  Papak  the  lawful  father  of  Artakhshir, 
as  stated  in  Sasanian  inscriptions;  but  some  writers  about 
[N^dshirvan's^time  were  still  aware  that  Sasan  was  his  real 
father.] 

On  account  of  his  proficiency  in  learning  and  athletic 
exercises,  Artakhshir  was  summoned  by  Ardavan  to  court 
when  fifteen  years  old,  to  be  educated  with  other  princes. 
He  soon  surpassed  them  all  in  riding  and  hunting,  and  in 
such  games  as  polo  (cupigdn),  chess  (catraug),  and  back- 
gammon {neV'Artakhshzr).  But,  owing  to  a  dispute  with 
Ardaviin's  eldest  son,  while  hunting  a  wild  ass  (gdr)f  he  fell 
into  disgrace,  and  was  sent  to  work  in  the  king's  stables. 
Here  a  handmaid  of  Ardavan  saw  him  and  fell  in  love 
with  him,  often  visiting  him  in  the  stables. 

One  day  the  king  consulted  the  astrologers,  who  told  him 
that  some  servant,  who  should  run  away  within  three  days, 
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would  soon  unite  the  whole  land  under  his  absolute  sway. 
The  hand  maid  told  this  to  Artakhshir,  who  induced  her 
to  run  away  with  him  on  horseback  with  many  valuables, 
in  the  direction  of  Pars.  When  Ardavan  discovered  their 
flight,  he  pursued  them  with  his  troops,  and  heard  from  some 
peasantry  that  they  had  passed  by,  hours  before,  followed 
by  an  eagle  which,  the  astrologers  told  him,  must  be  the 
kingly  Glory,  and,  if  it  overtook  them,  they  would  be  safe. 
The  next  day  some  travellers  told  him  that  the  eagle  was 
seated  on  one  of  the  horses  when  the  fugitives  passed  them ; 
and  the  high  priest  said  that  further  pursuit  was  useless. 
So  Ardavan  returned  home  and  sent  his  son,  with  troops, 
to  capture  the  fugitives  in  Pars. 

[In  this  episode,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  animal 
which  personates  the  kingly  Glory  is  luk^  "an  eagle,"  or 
rarakf  **  a  ram  "  ;  the  only  difference  between  the  two  words, 
in  Pahlavi  characters,  being  the  initial  va  in  the  second 
word,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  an  optional  final  o  of 
the  preceding  word  in  the  sentence.  The  doubtful  word 
occurs  five  times,  and  in  the  oldest  surviving  MS.  of  the 
text,  from  which  all  other  known  copies  have  descended, 
the  initial  va  is  certainly  absent  in  three  cases,  and  it  may 
be  an  optional  final  o  of  the  preceding  word  in  the  other 
two  ca^es.  So  far,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  ink 
(  =  Persian  /m//),  **  an  eagle " ;  and  this  reading  is  further 
supported  by  the  Zamyad  Tasht,  34-38,  in  the  Avesta, 
which  states  that  the  kingly  Glory  departed  from  Yima  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird  (meregha)  ;  the  first  time  in  the  shape 
of  a  Vilreghna  bird,  and  this  is  repeated  for  the  second  and 
third  times.  Noldeke  has  preferred  to  consider  the  animal 
as  a  ram,  probably  because  the  Shahnamah  uses  the  word 
(/hnrm,  but  some  particulars  of  Firdausi's  description  of  this 
animal  are  not  quite  consistent  with  the  appearance  of  a  ram, 
such  as  **  a  wing  like  the  Siinurgh  and  a  tail  like  the 
peaco<k."  The  Zvarish  verbs  rehat&n  and  aagliun,  which 
are  used  in  the  Pahlavi  text,  appear  to  be  applied  to  the 
motion  of  both  birds  and  quadrupeds.] 

The  Karnamak  next  narrates   how  Artakhshir  went  ou 
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towards  the  sea-coast,  and  many  of  the  people  of  Pars 
submitted  themselves  to  him.  At  one  place,  afterwards 
called  Baraishn-i  Artakhshir,  a  magnanimous  man,  named 
Banak  (or  Bohak)  of  Ispahan,  who  had  fled  from  Ardavan, 
came  and  joined  him,  with  his  six  sons  and  several  warriors. 
Artakhshlr  ordered  a  town  to  be  built,  and  left  Banak  and 
his  forces  there,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  he  built  the  town  of  Bukht- Artakhshlr  and  established 
a  Vahnlm  fire  on  the  shore.  He  then  returned  to  Banak, 
to  raise  an  army,  and,  after  hard  and  continuous  fighting, 
Ardavan  was  conquered  and  slain,  and  his  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Artakhshlr,  who,  returning  to  Pars,  built  other 
towns  and  constructed  various  public  works. 

Collecting  a  large  army,  he  went  to  war  with  Madig, 
king  of  the  Kurds,  in  which  he  was  first  beaten,  but  after 
some  wandering  he  conquered  the  Eiirds,  obtaining  much 
plunder,  which  was  lost  in  a  battle  with  the  army  of  Haftan- 
bokht,  lord  of  the  Dragon  (kinn),  who  carried  it  off  to 
Kular  in  the  district  of  Efizaran  (P),  where  the  Dragon 
dwelt. 

Artakhshlr  had  intended  to  go  to  Armenia  and  Atuipa- 
takan,  where  Yazdvinkard  of  Shahrcilr  was  ready  to  submit; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  stay  and  fight  with  the  sons  of 
Haftan-bokht,  and  was  again  defeated.  Haftan-bokbt  had 
seven  sons  (hence  probably  his  name),  one  of  whom  now 
came  from  Arvastan  with  reinforcements,  Arabs  and 
Mcsanlgan,  over  the  sea,  and  Artakhshir's  forces  were 
hemmed  in.  Mitrdk,  son  of  Anoshakpaf/,  of  Pars,  took 
the  opportunity  to  plunder  Artakhshlr's  capital. 

Then  Artakhshlr  departed  alone,  and  came  to  the  house 
of  two  brothers,  Bfirjak  and  Bfirj-atilr,  who  comforted  him 
and  showed  how  he  might  kill  the  Dragon.  But  first  he 
marched  to  Artakhshir-gada,  defeated  Mitrok,  and  slew  him. 
Then,  disguised  and  with  the  two  brothers,  he  obtained 
admittance  into  the  town  of  the  Dragon,  and  when  the 
creature  was  about  to  eat,  he  poured  melted  metal  into  its 
mouth  ;  when,  at  a  prearranged  signal,  his  troops  attacked 
the  fortress  and  destroyed  it.      lie  then  returned  (home) 
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the  second  time  {d6  hdt*) ;  and  his  troops  came  towards 
Kir  man  for  war  with  Barcan. 

Artakhshir  had  two  sons  of  Ardavan  with  him,  and  two 
others  had  fled  to  the  king  of  Kapiil;  these  latter  wrote 
to  their  sister,  who  was  married  to  Artakhshir,  sending  her 
poison,  and  hinting  at  the  death  of  her  husband  being 
necessary.  Upon  this  hint  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  act, 
and  when  her  husband  came  in,  thirsty  from  the  chase,  she 
Imnded  him  some  poisoned  meal- milk  ;  but  they  say  that 
the  Farnbag  fire  flew  in,  like  a  red  eagle,  and  struck  the 
goblet  out  of  the  king's  hand  with  its  wing.  Both  king 
and  matron  {zihdnako)  stood  confounded,  while  a  cat  and 
dog  licked  up  the  liquid  and  expired.  The  king  sent  for 
the  high-priest,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  culprit  to  the 
executioner  * ;  she  pleaded  pregnancy,  but  in  vain.  The 
high-priest,  who  had  already  protested,  secretly  intrusted  her 
to  his  wife's  care,  until  her  son  was  born,  who  was  named 
Shiihpuhar  ("  the  king's  son  "),  and  he  remained  with  them 
for  seven  years ;  but  his  mother's  fate  is  doubtful. 

One  day,  while  hunting,  Artakhshir  was  reminded  of  the 
child  he  had  wilfully  lost,  by  the  devotedness  of  a  pair  of 
w  ild  asses  to  their  foal ;  and  he  became  so  melancholy  as 
to  alarm  his  courtiers.  The  high-priest,  princes  and  nobles, 
chieftains  and  secretaries,  all  anxiously  inquired  the  reason 
of  his  despondency ;  when  the  king  explained  how  he  had 
been  reminded  of  the  lost  child,  and  feared  he  had  committed 
a  grievous  sin.  The  high-priest  then  confessed  that  he  had 
disobeyed  the  king's  orders,  and  a  handsome  and  accomplished 
son  had  been  born,  who  was  then  produced ;  the  high-priest 
was  richly  rewarded,  and  a  city  was  built  on  the  spot,  called 
rtaye-I  Shiihpuhar  (**  the  splendour  of  Shahpuhar  "). 

Afterwards,  Artakhshir  became  weary  of  continual  wars 
for  consolidating  his  power,  and  determined  to  inquire  of 
various  wise  Raits  who  were  soothsayers,  whether  he  was 
destined  to  become  the  sole  ruler  of  Iran.     For  this  purpose 


*  Literally,  **  tho  horse-stable  '*  {asp-akhvur  for  a»P'dkhtir).  Enrad  Tehmunu 
remarlu  that  the  ^hah  i»till  sends  men  to  his  stables  to  be  punished. 
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he  sent  one  of  bis  faithful  dependuiits  to  a  Eait  of  the 
Iliudus,  to  ask  him  the  question;  to  which  he  replied  that 
the  sole  ruler  of  Iran  must  be  a  descendant  of  two  families, 
that  of  Artakhshir  and  that  of  Mitrok,  son  of  Anoshakpar/. 
When  the  king  heard  this,  he  was  angry,  because  Mitrok 
had  been  his  greatest  enemy;  so  he  went  to  the  dwelling 
of  Mitrok  and  ordered  that  his  children  should  all  be  killed. 
But  one  daughter,  three  years  old,  was  saved  alive  by  the 
village  authorities,  and  intrusted  to  a  farmer's  care,  by  whom 
she  was  suitably  brought  up. 

One  day,  Shuhpuhar  came  that  way  while  hunting,  with 
nine  horsemen  ;  and  the  girl,  who  was  drawing  water 
for  the  cattle,  welcomed  them  to  the  shade  and  water. 
The  horsemen  tried  to  draw  water,  but  the  bucket  was 
too  heavy  for  them  to  raise  when  full  of  water.  Shahpuhar 
was  annoyed  at  their  want  of  strength,  and  went  himself 
to  the  well  and  drew  up  a  bucketful.  The  girl  recognized 
him  1)y  his  strength,  of  which  she  had  often  heard.  Being 
asked  who  she  was,  she  first  said  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  farmer ;  but,  this  being  disbelieved,  she  begged 
protection,  and  then  owned  that  she  was  the  only  survivor 
of  ilitrok's  seven  children.  Shahpuhar  then  married  her, 
and  they  had  a  son  named  Auharmazt/ :  but  all  these 
circumstances  were  kept  secret  from  Artakhshir  for  seven 
years. 

One  dav,  Auharmas^^  went  to  the  racecourse  with  the 
princes,  and  was  playing  at  polo  {ciipagdn)  with  them, 
when  Artakhshir  and  his  courtiers  were  present.  One 
of  the  youths  drove  the  ball  so  near  to  Artakhshir  (who 
took  no  notice  of  it)  that  none  of  the  princes  dare 
approach  it,  till  Auhannacr/  advanced  boldly  and  struck 
the  bull  back.  Artakhshir  asked  who  the  boy  was,  but 
no  one  knew.  So  Auharmixzd  himself  was  asked,  and 
said  he  was  the  son  of  Shilhpu-har,  who  was  then  called, 
and  he  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  boy's  birth,  and 
the  reasons  for  their  concealment.  Artakhshir  was  satisfied, 
and  exclaimed  :  '*  This  resembles  what  the  Hindu  Kait 
saia.^' 
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Afterwards,  when  Auharmast/  came  to  the  throne,  he  was 
able  to  bring  the  whole  land  of  Inin  back  to  a  single 
monarchy,  and  the  chief  neighbouring  rulers  became  sub- 
missive and  tributaries.  Likewise,  the  Eaiser,  or  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  the  Tab  of  Eapul,  or  King  of  the  Hindus, 
the  Ehukan  of  Turan,  and  other  chief  rulers,  from  various 
quarters,  came  to  his  capital  with  courteous  salutations. 

This  statement,  which  concludes  the  Eamamak,  seems 
singularly  inapplicable  to  the  short  reign  of  Auharmajsr/  I. 
It  is  true  that  his  father,  Shahpuhar  I,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  some  thirty  years  before,  made  his  son  governor 
of  Ehurasan,  where  he  seems  to  have  distinguished  himself;^ 
but  Aiiha/majs^  I  actually  reigned  very  little  more  than  one 
year,  a  period  which  could  have  given  him  little  opportunity 
of  gaining  the  respect  of  neighbouring  sovereigns.  The 
compiler  of  the  Earnamak,  in  its  present  form,  must  either 
have  imagined  the  congratulations  of  the  sovereigns,  or  they 
may  have  been  presented  merely  as  a  politic  token  of  respect 
for  the  new  dynasty,  which  had  once  more  united  the 
Persians  under  a  single  powerful  ruler.  The  deference, 
which  had  been  really  extorted  by  the  deeds  of  the  father 
and  grandfather,  might  have  been  readily  paid  to  the  son 
who  had  succeeded  to  their  power,  and  might  have  been 
expected  to  live  many  years.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
congratulations  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  original 
records ;  but  that  the  later  compiler  of  the  Eamamak,  writing 
some  280  years  afterwards,  should  have  attributed  them 
solely  to  the  personal  achievements  of  AuharmasJ  I,  displays 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  history. 

The  extracts  from  the  Shahnamah,  appended  by  the  editor, 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  tale  told  in  the  Earnamak. 
Though  both  the  Pahlavi  writer  and  the  Persian  poet 
supply  some  details  omitted  by  the  other,  they  agree  in  all 
matters  of  importance,  as  if  the  information  of  both  had 
descended  from  the  same  original. 


^  S€«  X6ldeke*s  OtuhiehU  der  Pmer  und  ArmUr  (from  Tabftri*t  chronicler), 
p.  46. 
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Regarding  the  MSS.  of  the  Karnslmak,  it  is  certain  that 
the  oldest  one,  known  to  be  still  surviving,  is  in  the  library 
of  Dastur  Dr.  Jamuspji  Miuocheherji  Jamasp-Asana  in 
Bombay.  When  I  copied  it,  twenty-one  years  ago,  it  was 
the  22nd  Pahlavi  text  in  an  octavo  volume  of  142  folioa, 
containing  about  thirty-three  texts,  and  about  one-fifth  of 
the  words  were  more  or  less  worm-eaten.  According  to  its 
colophon,  this  volume  was  w^ritten  by  Mitro-apan,  son  of 
Kal-Khusrob,  who  completed  it  in  an  agldri,  or  small  fire- 
temple,  at  Tanak  or  Tamnak,^  on  10th  October,  1322. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  Karnilmak  text  there  is  a  note  that 
it  **was  written  from  the  copy  of  Rustem  Miti'o-apan-" 
This  Kiistem  was  a  great-uncle  of  Mitro-apan,  who  also 
copied  the  Ar</a-Viraf-uamak,  completing  it  in  Iran  on 
13th  June,  1261:),  and  a  Yispcrad,  at  Ankalesar,  in  India, 
on  28th  December,  1278.  We  have,  therefore,  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  Rustem  wrote  his  copy  of  the  Earnamak 
in  Iran,  and  brought  it  to  India,  some  time  between  the 
lust-mentioned  two  dates,  or  about  625  years  ago.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Ya</kar-i  Zarlran,  the  first 
Pahlavi  text  in  this  old  manuscript  volume,  was  likewise 
transcribed  from  a  copy  made  by  the  same  Rustem. 

That  all  other  old  MiSS.  of  the  Earnamak  are  derived 
from  Mitro-apan's  copy  is  evident,  because  they  copy 
several  of  his  blunders,  and  misread  some  of  bis  uncouth 
letters. 

Ervad  Darab  could  not  obtain  access  to  Dastur  Jamasp's 
old  MS.,  but  he  probably  collated  an  old  copy  of  it,  made 
iu  1721  by  Dastur  Jamshed  Jainasp  Asa,  when  the  original 
was  in  much  better  condition  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  His  present  edition  is  very  carefully  prepared,  and 
its  general  accuracy  and  convenience  will,  no  doubt,  be 
thankfully  appreciated  by  Tarsi  students  and  other  readers. 
The  translations  will  probably  be  more  useful  to  beginners 
than  a  vocabulary  would  be,  as  they  save  time  and  stimulate 


*  l^rohablv  Tonii,  Ijotwocn  Surat  nnd  Bharuc.     It  is  called  l^liaQ&m-VelHkuls 

ill  tlic  ^^aulsk.^it  eulophon  uf  thu  codex,  as  copied  in  1721. 
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thought,  when  the  teacher  requires  the  text  to  be  properly 
construed. 

Two  other  editions  of  the  Earnamak  have  long  been  in 
the  press,  and  may  probably  be  already  published — one 
by  Ervad  Edalji  Eeresaspji  Antia  of  Bombay,  and  the  other 
by  Ervad  Eaikobad  Adarbad  of  Pooua.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  three  editions  of  the  same  Pahlavi  text  should  be  under- 
taken about  the  same  time,  when  there  are  other  texts 
(though  perhaps  of  less  interest)  upon  which  some  of  this 
wasted  energy  might  have  been  more  usefully  spent. 

E.  W.  West. 

December^  1897. 

AssHUR  AND  THB  Land  OF  NiMROD ;  being  an  Account  of 
Discoveries  made  in  the  Ancient  Ruins  of  Nineveh, 
Asshur,  Sepharvaim,  Calah,  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Cuthah, 
and  Van,  etc.  By  Hormuzd  Rassam,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Robert  W.  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Cincin- 
nati: Gurts  &  Jennings,  1897.) 

Nippur,  or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates.  By  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D.,  D.D.     Two  Vols,     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1897.) 

This  narrative  of  his  travels  and  excavations,  made  by 
the  veteran  explorer  Ilorniuzd  Rassam,  in  the  ruin-mounds 
of  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  like  to  study  and  compare  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  state  of  that  interesting  but  ofttimes  distressful 
country,  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  book  refers  to  Mr.  Rassam's  discoveries  in  1853 
(when,  much  to  the  disgust  of  M.  Place,*  Mr.  Rassam  found 
tiiut  portion  of  the  palace  of  Assurbanipal  containing  the 
beautiful  hunting  slabs)  and  1877-82,  during  which  time 
he  dug  up  many  thousands  of  tablets  and  fragments  for 
the  British  Museum,  and  also  many  objects  of  importance 
of  a  different  kind.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 

^  This  ^entlt'inin,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  French  Consul  at  Most»ul 
who  wa^  ut  that  time  excavMliiig  for  the  French  Goremment. 
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Bronze  Gates  of  Balawar  (Shalmaneser  II  of  Assyria) ;  the 
almost,  perfect  text  of  the  records  of  Assurbanipars  reign, 
inscribed  on  a  large  clay  cylinder;  several  barrel  cylinders 
of  Sennacherib,  of  chronological  value,  because  they  show 
that  the  only  possible  date  of  his  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
year  701  B.C. ;  ^  the  well-known  mace-head  of  Sargon  of 
Agad^  (3800  B.C.);  the  cylinder  of  Nabonidus,  referring 
to  the  capture  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  the  discovery  of  the 
record  of  Naram-Sin,  son  of  Sargon,  with  his  date,  3,200 
years  before  the  time  of  Nabonidus,  etc. ;  the  large  so-called 
boundary  -  stone  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I  (about  1200  B.C.); 
the  bilingual  story  of  the  Creation  ;^  and  many  other  objects 
of  the  highest  interest,  including  tablets  of  the  chronology 
of  the  early  kings  of  Babylon,  additions  to  the  so-called 
synchronous  history,  several  very  fine  syllabaries  and 
bilingual  lists,  etc.,  etc.^ 

The  general  reader,  however,  will  probably  turn  with 
greater  interest  to  the  record  of  travel  which  the  book 
contains.  Wo  there  get  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  abhorrence 
in  which  the  Armenians  are  held  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  the  altogether  corrupt  state  of  the  Government,  the 
same  then,  to  all  appearance,  as  now.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  the  administration  of  justice: — 

"A  party  of  Christian  wayfarers,  who  were  coming  to 
Beerajeek  from  Aintab,  on  passing  one  of  the  villages 
below  the  hills  in  the  province  of  the  former,  were  met 
by  a  number  of  Turcoman  marauders,  who  plundered  them 
of  everything  they  possessed,  and  severely  wounded  one  of 
them.  When  they  profiered  their  complaint  to  the  proper 
court,  they  were  told  by  the  Kadhee,  the  president  of  it, 
that  unless  their  evidence  was  backed  by  Mohammedan 
witnesses,  their  complaint  could  not  be  entertained,  as  it 


*  Schradcr,  '^Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,"  vol.  i, 
last  page. 

2  Sw  J.R.A.S.  for  1891,  Art.  VIII. 

^  In  the  Palace  of  Assurbsmipal,  it  Is  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  Rassam  found 
mnny  frngmeuts  of  the  so-callea  creation -story  (the  legend  of  Bel  and  the 
Urajuron)  and  tlie  Gil^^mesh  series,  the  elpvuuth  tablet  of  ^'hioh  coataiua  the  Btorj 
^  the  Flood,  translated  by  Mr.  G.  Smith. 
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was  unlawful  to  receive  the  evidence  of  Christians  against 
Moslems."     (p.  77.) 

This  **  Chri8tian-evidence-disability/'  however,  had  been 
abrogated  nearly  forty  years  before,  during  the  early  part 
of  Abd-al-Majeed's  reign,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redclifie.  At  intervals,  however,  a  fanatical  Eadhee,  or 
a  wily  governor,  starts  up,  and  lays  down  the  law  as  it 
suits  his  own  interests  and  religious  views. 

The  following  is  also  instructive : — 

*'  In  the  lowlands,  especially  in  the  plains  of  Bitlis  and 
Sloosh,  the  Christians  complained  of  the  constant  arbitrary 
demands  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  who  were  con* 
tiuually  exacting  whatever  they  chose;  and  if  their  orders 
were  not  complied  with,  they  would  either  punish  the  poor 
people  by  incendiary  or  night  attacks,  or  set  the  Eoordish 
brigands  to  attack  them.  On  asking  the  Mohammedan 
villagers  about  these  complaints,  they  did  not  deny  the 
reported  misdeeds,  but  said,  as  they  were  tyrannized  over 
by  other  more  powerful  tribes,  they  considered  it  right  that 
tliey  should  in  turn  recoup  themselves  from  those  who  were 
beneath  them.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  as  the 
Turkish  authorities  oppressed  them,  they  were  obliged  to 
turn  to  their  neighbours  for  contribution  !  "     (p.  89.) 

Many  passages  similar  to  the  above  could  be  quoted,  but 
the  world  is  familiar  with  stories  of  later  date,  which  are 
quite  as  bad  as,  or  even  worse  than,  any  in  Mr.  Rassam's 
book.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
^[r.  Rassam  has  nothing  but  praise  for  those  subjects  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
He  says:  **I  ever  found  Arabs,  Koords,  and  Turcomans 
(all  of  whom  are,  of  course,  Mohammedans),  most  tractable 
people  to  deal  with,  and  I  always  found  them  true,  loyal, 
and  most  hospitable "  (p.  ix) ;  and  elsewhere  in  his  book 
ho  pays  tribute  to  the  Koords,  from  whom  he  experienced 
many  kindnesses. 

The  conflict  of  the  creeds  is  treated  of  by  the  author 
with  a  master-hand,  as  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject  —  asy  indeed,  would   be  expected  from  one   whose 
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family  possessed  the  only  existing  legally  attested  copy  of 
the  charter  granted  by  Mohammed  **  for  the  liberty  of  all 
Christian  sects"  to  Mar  Yesho-yau,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Chaldeans  at  that  time  (pp.  182,  183). 

Mr.  Rassam's  reasons  for  identifying  the  mound  known 
as  Babel  (Babil)  with  the  site  of  the  renowned  **  hanging 
gardens''  will  be  read  with  interest.  He  came  upon  four 
*' exquisitely-built  wells  of  red  granite,  in  the  southern 
centre  of  the  mound.'*  These  constructions  were  "  140  feet 
high  "  when  he  uncovered  them,  and  **  could  not  have  been 
less  thnii  50  feet  higher  originally."  As  he  points  out,  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  found  by  him  in  1854  (as  indicated  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  others)  has  a  representation 
apparently  showing  (if  it  be  the  hanging  gardens)  this 
very  ruin,  which,  next  to  the  Birs-Niinroud,  is  the  most 
prominent  of  all  the  mounds.  These  so-called  "hanging 
gardens,"  to  judge  from  the  inscriptions,  were  far  from 
uncomtnon  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  in  ancient  times. 

But  one  could  go  on  quoting  from  this  interesting  book 
indefinitely,  for,  as  the  production  of  one  born  in.  the 
dominions  which  he  describes,  the  work  has  a  special  value, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  on  that  account.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  a  second  edition  the  publishers  may  see 
their  way  to  give  a  fuller  map,  as  the  one  they  have  given 
is  very  meagre  in  a  book  containing  so  many  place-names 
as  Mr.  Rassam's  **  Asshur  and  the  Laud  of  Nimrod." 

From  the  work  of  a  descendant  of  the  nations  which  built 
the  cities  and  produced  the  sculptures  and  records  which  he 
excavated  and  discovered,  we  turn  to  the  remarkable  book 
of  exploration  and  adventure  which  the  learned  Rector  of 
St.  Michacrs  Church,  New  York,  has  recently  published. 
As  a  record  of  difficulties  overcome  in  the  face  of  much 
opposition,  it  is  a  worthy  testimony  to  the  determination 
of  its  author,  the  results  of  whose  work  form  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  Assyriological  research. 

Dr.  Peters's  book  is  likewise  a  valuable  record  of  traveli 
as  well  as  of  most  successful  research.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  account  of  his  first  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Niffer, 
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wliere  the  Turkish  Government  had  granted  permission 
to  carry  on  excavations.  The  various  difficulties  of  the 
journey  are  well  detailed,  as  well  as  the  constant  opposition 
and  suspicion  that  they  met  with  when  they  arrived  at  their 
destination.  The  first  "campaign"  Dr.  Peters  regards  as 
a  failure,  and  the  last  chapter,  **The  Catastrophe,"  shows 
what  impression  it  bad  on  his  mind.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
undaunted,  and  went  to  trv  his  fortune  at  Nifier  a  second 
time,  and  it  is  to  this  second  expedition  that  the  second 
volume  is  mainly  devoted. 

The  author's  descriptions  of  the  people  are  graphic  and 
instructive,  and  when  one  reads  his  book  one  understands 
easily  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  in  hand.  Besides 
this,  however,  he  is  an  acute  observer,  and  details  some 
interesting  matters.  The  following  history  of  the  growth 
of  a  legend  among  the  superstitious  natives  of  the  country 
is  noteworthy : — 

**  Noorian  drew  the  chief  on  to  tell  stories.  lie  informed 
us  that  in  the  days  of  his  father,  fifty  or  sixty  years  before, 
a  Frank  came  to  Niffer  and  went  and  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Then  he  put  a  strap  on  the  ground  and  com- 
menced to  read  a  book;  and  he  read  the  strap  alive,  and 
he  read  until  it  crept  and  crept  along  the  ground  like 
a  »nake ;  and  then  he  closed  his  book  and  brought  workmen, 
and  bade  them  dig  where  it  stopped.  So  they  dug  very 
deep,  and  at  last  they  found  a  golden  boat  with  writing 
on  it.  Then  he  sent  a  man  to  get  this  out,  but  as  he  took 
liold  of  it  to  lift  it  a  serpent  came  out  and  breathed  on  him, 
and  the  trench  closed." 

This  man  with  the  strap  was  Layard  with  a  tape- 
measure  and  a  notebook.  The  golden  boat  was  probably 
the  reminiscence  of  the  finding  of  a  clay  coffin,  which 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  transformed,  as  is  their 
tendency,  into  one  made  of  that  precious  metal. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Peters's  second  expedition  were  most 
gratifying.  Tablets,  inscribed  cones,  door-sockets,  and  many 
other  antiquities,  form  the  bulk  of  the  objects  that  were 
carried  away,  whilst  the  history  of  the  city  of  XiflFer   and 
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its  great  temple-tower  called  E-kura,  "the  temple  of  the 
land/'  dedicated  to  Bel,  was  revealed  by  a  careful  and 
systeraatic  excavation  of  the  ruins  down  to  the  Tarious 
levels.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  that 
Dr.  Peters  has  inaugurated.  He  excavated  down  to  the 
Sargon-level  (Sargon  of  Agade,  3800  B.C.),  found  the 
terrace  of  Ur-Engur^  (Ur-Gur  of  Hilprecht),  and  traced 
the  buildings  of  various  other  periods.  The  results  of  this 
work,  and  of  that  done  by  Ilaynes,  who  succeeded  Petem, 
have  been  published,  in  part,  by  Professor  Hilprecht^  whose 
valuable  work  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  rj.   q   Pitches. 

Ce  que  l'Inde  DOIT  A  LA  Gr^ce.  Par  Le  Comte  Gorlbt 
d'Alviella,  Recteur  de  rUniversit^  de  Bruxelles. 
8vo,  pp.  200.     (Paris  :  Leroux,  1897.) 

These  are  lectures  delivered  by  their  distinguished  author 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium.  They  are  not 
addressed  to  Indianists,  but  to  the  general  reader  of  the 
more  cultured  sort,  and  the  aim  is,  not  so  much  to  bring 
forward  new  evidence,  as  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  results 
of  recent  inquiry  into  a  very  interesting  chapter  of  world- 
history.  Nearly  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  facts,  so  far  ascertained,  as  to  the  relationship  of 
Greek  and  Indian  Art.  A  few  pages  are  then  occupied 
in  succession  with  each  of  the  questions  of  medicine, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  writing,  grammar,  plays,  fables,  and 
popular  legends.  The  question  whether  Indian  idolatry, 
the  use  of  idols  in  worship,  unknown  in  the  Indian 
literature  before  the  advent  of  the  Greeks,  was  due 
to  their  influence,  is  then  discussed ;  and  the  work  closes 
with  a  treatment  of  the  resemblances  to  be  found  between 
Krishna  worship  and  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  on  the  other. 

On  each  of  the  questions  thus  dealt  with  the  summaries 

"Hiia  I  iiidiputod  as  a  possible  reading  as  early  as  1882  ("Guide  to  the 

ik  Gullen-,'*  p.  7,  note  1). 
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are  grouped  in  a  very  able  and  readable  manner.  The 
latest  authorities  are,  in  each  case,  quoted  in  the  notes, 
so  that  the  lectures  form  a  useful  guide  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  conclusions  on  each  point  are 
stated  with  fitting  care  and  reserve.  Shortly  stated,  they 
are  as  follows : — Greece  has  played  a  part,  but  by  no  means 
a  predominant  part,  in  Indian  civilization.  The  evolution 
of  philosophy  and  religion  has  gone  along  parallel,  but 
independent  paths.  India  owes  to  Greece  an  improvement 
in  astronomy  and  medicine,  but  it  had  begun  both ;  and 
in  lyric  and  epic  poetry,  in  grammar,  the  art  of  writing, 
the  drama,  mathematics,  and  the  fine  arts,  it  had  no  need 
to  wait  for  the  intervention  or  the  initiative  of  Hellenism. 
Notably,  however,  in  the  plastic  arts,  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  details  of  dramatic  representations,  the  classical 
culture  has  acted  as  a  ferment  to  revivify  the  native 
qualities  of  the  Indian  artists,  without  robbing  them 
of   their  originality  and  subtlety. 

It  is  doubtful,  according  to  the  author,  whether  the 
modern  civilization  of  Europe  has  had  as  good  an  influence. 
Certainly  in  the  domain  of  the  arts  and  of  industry  we 
have  to  record  decadence  rather  than  new  life.  Could 
the  present  rulers,  with  all  their  railways  and  public 
works,  their  maintenance  of  peace  and  public  order,  their 
elaborate  organizations  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  collection  of  revenue,  even  with  all  their  examination 
boards,  show  so  deep  an  influence  on  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  Indian  peoples?  In  any  case  the  fascinating  story 
of  the  Greeks  in  India,  as  unfolded  in  these  lectures,  is 
not  only  full  of  suggestion,  but  is  also  a  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  ideas. 

Indian-  Coins.  By  E.  J.  Rapson.  Biihler's  "Qrundriss." 
Large  8vo ;  pp.  38,  with  five  plates.  (Strassburg : 
Triibner,  1898.     Price  6«.) 

This  little  work  is  a  skeleton  summary  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  Indian  Numismatics.    It  is  in  every 
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way  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  in  the  necessarily  very  limited  space 
at  his  disposal  to  have  given  a  clearer  statement  of  the  very 
numerous  and  complicated  facts  involved.  The  method 
followed  is  exclusively  historical.  Aft^r  an  account  of  the 
old  punch-marked  pieces  of  metal  used  as  money,  and  of 
the  guild  tokens,  we  have  a  short  section  on  the  influence 
of  various  sorts  of  foreign  coinage.  Then  the  coins  of  the 
Greek  colonists,  of  the  Scythian  invaders,  of  the  native  States 
(up  to  50  A.D.),  of  the  Indo-Parthians,  of  the  Eusanas  and 
their  contemporaries,  of  the  Guptas  and  their  contempo- 
raries, are  successively  passed  in  review ;  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  section  on  the  later  coinage  of  Northern  India,  and 
another  on  that  of  Southern  India.  As  only  a  page  or 
two  is  allowed  for  each  of  these  branches  of  the  subject, 
controversy  is  rigorously  excluded,  there  is  no  room  for 
dynastic  lists,  and  in  each  series  of  coins  only  those  are 
mentioned  which  are  typical,  or  of  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  coinage.  But  the  pages  are  full  of  carefully 
selected  matter :  references  are  quoted  for  almost  every 
statement  ;  and  it  will  be  easy  for  anyone  with  this 
summary  in  his  hand,  and  with  access  to  the  necessary 
books,  to  fill  in  the  details  of  any  particular  series  of  coins 
he  wishes  to  study.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  is 
admirably  clear,  and  the  very  succinctness  of  this  bird's-eye 
view  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  leading  points  in  the 
History  of  Indian  Coinage  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mu- 
hamniadan  conquests.  The  manual  will  supply  a  widely*- 
felt  want;  and  though  it  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the 
large  amount  of  work  that  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  details  of  Indian  Numismatics,  all  except  those 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  latest  researches  will  be 
astonished  at  the  dogree  of  order  now  brought  into  what 
was  once  considered  almost  a  chaos. 
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1.      AlJOANA. 

Professor  Bendall  having  consulted  me  about  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  found  in  an  ethical  sense  in  a  passage  in  the 
Sikshii-Samuccaya  (p.  121  of  his  edition),^  it  may  be  advisable 
to  set  out,  somewhat  more  fully  than  one  could  do  in  a  note, 
some  facts  as  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

Childers  gives  as  its  meaning:  (1)  "a  court,  a  yard"; 
(2)  **  lust,  impurity,  sin." 

These  meanings  he  takes  from  the  Pali  ko%a^  the  Abhidhana 
Padipikii,  verses  218,  589 ;  the  explanatory  or  supposed 
synonymous  terms  being,  for  the  first  meaning,  ajiray 
caccard  (taken  from  the  Amara  Kosa) ;  and  for  the  second, 
malOy  kilesa. 

The  only  passages  he  gives  for  it  from  the  literature  are 
two  from  the  Mahavaijsa  (pp.  151,  212)  for  the  meaning 
''court,  yard,"  and  in  neither  of  them  does  that  meaning 
fit  the  context. 

P.  151  has  p/idsuke  oygane  thdue  khamidrdrar)  niv^sayi^  that 
is,  **  He  fixed  his  encampment  in  a  pleasant  open  spot." 
1\  212  has  thupaygana^  of  the  open  ^pace,  the  terrace  or 
s(^uare,  round  a  stupa. 

The  fact  evidently  is  that  Subhuti,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Kosa,  took  the  translation  given  by  Wilson,  which  all  the 


^  The  i>aMage  \i 

k^ipram  Munfidhim  labhate  Dirafiga^am  : 

(}U'>t''<]  fntm  th('  Cnndrapradipa-sutra,  a  work  otherwise   uiikuown,   but   ofu>B 
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Sanskrit  Dictionaries  (including  Goldstiicker,  B.  R.,  Capeller^ 
Mucdoiiell)  have  also  copied,  and  Chiiders  followed  Subhuti. 
Subhuti  must  have  known  the  right  meaning  well  enough, 
for  he  gives  as  the  Singhalese  rendering  miduia,  which  is 
correct. 

The  oldest  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the 
literal  sense  is  Yinaya,  2.  218,  where  discourteous  Bhikshus 
beat  their  carpets  pat U  ate  p'oyijane^  even  in  that  part  of 
the  nijf/arm  which  was  to  windward  of  the  other  Bhikshus, 
and  so  covered  them  with  dust. 

Now  what  does  aygana  mean  here  P  In  the  absence  of 
the  Commentary,  not  yet  published,  we  must  turn  to  the 
Jiltaka  book,  that  storehouse  of  references  for  all  sorts  of 
questions  as  to  Indian  words ;  and  very  excellent  is  the 
help  we  receive. 

Jutuka  1.  33,  ekaDgnnCini  ahesuf),  "became  visible  like  so 
many  objects  in  one  open  glade  or  clearing."  Compare 
2.  3'57,  mnnttssd  vanar)  chinditvd  ekfiyganarf  katvd  khettdni 
karmantty  *'  Men  will  cut  down  the  wood,  make  a  single 
clearing  of  it,  and  lay  out  cultivated  fields  there." 

So  in  the  old  storv,  already  illustrated  on  the  Bharhut 
Tope,  the  Arania-dusaka  Jataka,  of  which  we  have  two 
versions  (at  1.  249  foil,  and  2.  345  foil.),  the  blank  space 
in  a  garden  (where  nothing  grew)  is  called  in  the  first 
recension  aijfja?yttt/idnay  in  the  second  chiddatthdna ;  and 
arinillia-rukkha  in  the  second,  corresponding  to  koci  rukkho 
rd  gaccho  rd  n^atthi  in  the  first.  These  passages  explain 
the  sense  of  aygamtfhdue  nmditcd  at  2.  243,  where  the 
context  shows  we  must  have  a  bare,  lonely  place  where 
no  one  can  come. 

There  is  notliing  about  a  courtyard  in  any  of  these 
pnssn<]:es,  and  I  think  that  sense  may  be  said  to  be  excluded 
in  each  of  them. 

But  we  can  see  how  the  mistake  arose,  for  we  have 
rCijdtjgnne  at  2.  200,  316 — where  at  290  the  horses  are 
tethered,  and  at  310  the  Bodisat  is  seated,  and  seen  from 
a  window.  Here  courtyard  would  fit,  and  from  some  such 
parisugos,    unknown    to    me,    in   Sanskrit    books,    Wilson's 
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authorities  may  have  got  that  meaning.  But  it  can  just 
as  well  mean  "open  space"  here,  as  it  must  in  the  other 
passages.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  HJ{fa  mve$anassa  dkd- 
Baffgnna  at  J.  2.  325,  the  space  (on  the  roof)  of  the  king's 
house,  where  it  was  open  to  the  sky. 

In  Ceylon,  at  the  present  day,  the  peasants'  huts,  built 
under  the  palms,  have  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  hut, 
sometimes  covered  with  grass,  sometimes  not,  always  kept 
clear  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  swept  clean  so  that  nothing 
can  grow  there.  It  is  there  that  the  people  sit ;  it  is  their 
parlour,  the  hut  itself  being  used  as  bedroom  and  as  a  place 
to  keep  things  in.  This  open  space  is  the  midula.  This  is 
what  is  meant  in  the  passage  from  the  Culla  Vagga  given 
above,  and  it  exactly  corresponds  to  the  affgana^bhUmi  in 
front  of  the  leaf  huts  (the  utaja's)  of  the  rishis  mentioned 
in  the  Raghuvamsa,  as  quoted  below. 

Ethically  the  word  is  used,  always  with  one  or  other  of 
the  prefixes  sa  or  an,  in  the  sense  of  having  or  not  having 
uncultivated,  bare  spots  in  the  mind — 

anat)gano  (of  the  Arahat) :    Dhp.  238,  351 ;   Theri- 

gatha  368 ;  M.  1.  24 ;  S.N.  517,  662. 
BdTjgano:   M.  1.  24;   S.N.  279. 

The  commentators  explain  it  as  equal  to  rdga  doaa  and 
tnoha  (following  M.  1.  24) ;  but  this  is  an  exegetical,  not 
a  philological,  comment.  These  are  merely  instances  of  the 
barren  spots,  where  no  good  thing  can  grow,  or  of  the  weeds 
that  cannot  thrive.  They  are  precisely  those  qualities  the 
absence  of  which  is  Nirvana  (often  =  e.g.  S.  4.  251,  252, 
261,  262,  362),  the  state  of  freedom  from  rank  growth, 
Dhp.  344. 

We  have  an  exact  analogue  to  the  thought  transference 
in  k/iila,  waste  (not  fallow  land,  as  Childers  has) ;  akhiia,  of 
the  Arahat ;  sakhila,  of  the  dull,  selfish  man. 

I  would  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  as  a  correction  of  the 
dictionaries  the  following  entry: — "AT|gana(n.) :  (1)  a  glade, 
clearing  in  the  jungle;  (2)  the  open  space  in  front  of  a  leaf 
hut ;  (3)  any  bare  space — for  instance,  in  a  garden,  where 

J.E^.t.  1S9S.  13 
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no  vegetation  except  grass  can  grow ;  (4)  etliical,  with  an-, 
'  with  no  bare  spots  in  the  mind/  cultured,  refined,  often 
of  the  Arahat ;  with  *ff-,  uncultured,  dull." 

The  above  probably  holds  good  for  Sanskrit  as  well  as 
Piili.  I  onl}''  know  the  passages  given  in  Bohtlingk-Roth. 
Only  one  of  them  helps  us  in  the  context — Raghuvam^ 
1.  52.  Mallinutha  there  quotes  the  Amara  Kosa,  but  also 
paraphrases  aygana  (both  he  and  the  text,  Bombay  S.S., 
spell  with  a  dental  n)  by  usriya.  This  must  mean  precisely 
''a  clearing,  an  open  space,''  though  the  word  is  not  in 
the  dictionaries  in  this  sense. ^ 

It  is  a  small  matter,  perhaps ;  but  every  fresh  proof  of 
Ilofrath  Buhler's  wisdom  in  urging  on  Sanskritists  the 
study  of  .the  Pali  Texts  has  its  value. 

Rh.  D. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  t}7)e  Ilofrath  Biihler  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
entry  in  Moleaworth's  ^^  Mara^hi  Dictionary,"  p.  6,  where  the  old  meuiiiig 
*  house-yard'  is  given;  but  aUo,  uh  an  altcmutive,  'the  cleared  and  dnng- 
smeanrd  level  in  front  of  the  doorway/  and  Ilofrath  Biihler  suggests  that  the 
word  maybe  derivcMi  from  ^anj^  'to  smear/  Hoemle  and  Grierson,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  I^ofessor  Bendall  points  out  to  me,  have  retained  in  their 
*' Bihari  Dictionary/'  p.  37,  the  old  rendering  'courtyard';  though  in  each 
of  the  four  passages  they  quot«  the  meaning  now  proposed  would  fit  the 
context  equally  well,  or  better. — Kh.  D.] 


2.    Har  ParaurT. 

Oorak/ipur,  N.JT.P. 

August  21,  1897. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — la  connection  with 
Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitru's  article  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Journal  on  the  **  Har  Parauri "  in  Behar,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  the  following  instance  which  I  came  across 
in  this  district. 

On  the  night  of  March  25,  1897,  at  Qasba  Rudarpur, 
Tahsil  Hata,  district  Gorakhpur,  a  number  of  women  had 
met  together  to  sing  songs  for  rain.     Passing  through  the 

*  The  misprint  in  B.R.  in  giving  this  quotation    {ujala  for  utqfm)  is  not 
corrected  in  tlie  second,  smaller,  edition. 
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villaf^e,  they  got  a  plough,  and  proceeded  to  a  field  outside : 
there  two  women,  stripping  themselves  of  all  their  clothing, 
harnessed  themselves  to  the  yoke,  while  a  third,  equally 
mule,  stood  behind  and  drove,  all  the  women  singing  the 
while.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  a  slight  shower 
of  rain  occurred  shortly  afterwards.  This  is  the  only  direct 
instance  I  have  come  across  this  year;  but  I  am  informed 
that  the  "  nude  *'  ceremony  was  performed  in  several  places 
of  the  district.  The  usual  procedure  here  seems  to  be  for 
the  women  to  pass  from  door  to  door,  singing  aloud  until 
they  reach  the  fields  outside  the  village :  then  a  servant 
of  the  zemindar,  or  landlord,  brings  them  a  plough,  and 
n^oes  away.  The  women  then  perform  the  ploughing,  until 
after  a  time  the  zemindar  sends  some  vessels  of  water, 
which  is  either  drunk  or  spilled  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
the  women  depart  to  their  homes. 

The  practice  exists  therefore,  but,  except  for  the  song- 
singing,  which  was  incessant  every  night  during  the  hot 
weather  this  year,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  common.  The 
instance  given  above  was  regarded  as  so  unusual,  or  was 
so  unfamiliar,  that  the  Thanadar,  or  native  officer  in  charge 
of  the  police-station  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  in  a  special 
report  of  it  to  headquarters  in  the  secret  confidential  form 
kept  up  by  Government. 

The  songs  sung  are  much  the  same  as  those  sung  in 
Behar,  with  local  differences.  I  attach  one  or  two  I  have 
obtained. 

I.  Clihodelln  apni  mehariya,  Dev,  an  bina 

An  re  bina,  Dev,  ki  paui  re  bina : 
Dhiyawa  alag  rowen,  putwii  alag  rowen,  an  bina 

An  re  bina,  Dev,  ki  pani  re  bina : 
Rowelin     .     .     .     .     kl  amma,  ki  jin  chhodo ! 

An  re  bina,  Dev,  ki  pani  re  bina : 
Purab  ghatha  hlgat  barin,  Dev,  ki  barsat  barln. 

An  re  bina,  Dev,  ki  pani  re  bina : 
Okharl  aisan  bunwa,  ki  musar  aisan  dhar. 

An  re  bina,  Dev,  ki  pani  re  bina. 
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II.  Kai  kds  bowelu  jhinwa  saukan  dhanwS, 
Eai  go  lagln  baniharwa  na  P 
Das  kos  bowelon  saukan  dhanwa,  aar 
Bis  go  lagin  baniharwa  na. 

III.  Rajwa  bakhanTlen  Ealattar  Sahib,  na 

DeVy  hathi  chadhe  dekhailen  gajhinwa  na 
Raniwa  bakhanilen  dulhin  Dei  ke,  na 
Dev,  dandi  chadhi  dekhailen  gajhinwa,  na 
Harwahuu  bekhanilen     .     .     .     .     na 
Dev,  paniya  chalao,  dand  torlein,  na. 

lY.  Pani  binii  parela  akal,  ho  Bama 

Band!  bahmaniya  har  jote,  ho  Rama. 

Translations — 

I.  They  are  deserting  their  wives,  O  God,  for  -want  of 
grain.  0  God,  for  want  of  grain,  and  for  want  of  water, 
daughters  are  crying  here  and  sons  are  crying  there  for 

want  of  grain.     0  God,  etc.   (repeated).     Crying  is  'a 

mother  (and  saying),  "  Do  not  abandon  me  !  "  Cicada  are 
rising  in  the  East,  0  God,  and  raining.  Like  mortars 
are  the  drops,  like  pestles  the  showers. 

II.  How  many  kos  are  you  sowing  fine  sokan  dhan  (rice), 
how  many  ploughmen  are  set  to  the  plough  P 

Ten  kos  I  am  sowing  sokan  dhan,  and  twenty  ploughmen 
are  set  to  the  plough. 

III.  They  are  addressing  the  ^  Collector  Sahib  as  the  Raja. 
0  God,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  he  looks  at  the  crops. 
They  are  addressing^  [Dei  Dulhin]  as  the  Banl.  O  God, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  she  looks  at  the  crops.  They  are 
addressing^  ....  as  the  ploughman.  0  God,  let 
rain  fall,  that  we  may  burst  the  boundaries. 

IV.  0  Rama,  famine  is  fallen  on  ns  for  want  of  rain. 
0  Riima,  widowed  Brahman  women  have  taken  the  plough.' 

Walter  Lupton. 

^  Various  names  of  officers,  zemindars,  etc.,  are  used  according  to  locality. 
The  stunzii  is  jrenerally  one  ol"  abuse,  but  not  neccsanrily  alwap  so. 

^  This  taking  of  the  ])Iough  by  widowed  Brahmin  women  is  regarded  as  an 
rspof^ial  sign  ot  severe  distress.     It  has  been  much  sung  this  year. 
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3.  Indian  Sects  or  Schools  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha. 

I  have  ventured  to  collect  some  facts  and  to  draw  some 
inferences  as  to  schools  of  Buddhist  thought  in  India  in 
Asoka's  time  (J.R.A.S.,  1891,  pp.  409-413)  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  (ib.,  pp.  414-420).  Mr.  Hardy's 
new  volume  of  the  Ahguttara  brings  us  an  interesting  list  of 
various  schools  of  sophists,  ascetics,  and  teachers  in  India 
in  the  Buddha's  own  time.  It  is  unfortunately  only  a  bare 
list,  and  Buddhaghosa  on  the  passage  does  not  give  much 
help.  But  the  list  is  interesting.  It  runs  (p.  276)  as 
follows : — 

1.  Ajlvako.  6.  Magandiko. 

2.  Niga^tho.  7.  Tedandiko. 

3.  Munda-savako.  8.  Aviruddhako. 

4.  Jatilako.  9.  Gotamako. 

5.  Paribbajako.  10.  Devadhammiko. 

On  this  Buddhaghosa  has  the  following  note : — 

**djlmko  ti  nagga-pabbajito,  nigantho  ti  purima-bhaga- 
patichanno,  mundasdvako  ^  ti  nigantha-savako,  jatilako  ti 
tilpaso,  paribbq/ako  ti  channa-paribbajako,  mdgandikddayo^ 
pi  titthiya  eva.  Nesam  pana  silesu  paripura-karitaya  abha- 
vena  sukka-pakkho  na  gahito." 

It  seems  probable  that  if  the  last  five  names  had  conveyed 
to  Buddhaghosa  clear  and  certain  connotations  he  would 
have  told  us  more,  just  as  he  explains  that  the  ambiguous 
I<o.  3  means  specifically  a  Niga^tha  disciple,  a  Jain.  The 
Tedandiko  (No.  7)  is  clear  enough, — that  school  of  Brahmin 
beggars  who  carried  three  staves  bound  up  as  one.  I  can 
make  nothing  certain  of  Nos.  6  and  8,  in  both  of  which 
cases  the  readings  are  doubtful.  No.  9  is  most  interesting. 
Of  course  it  cannot  mean  a  follower  of  our  Gotama.  So 
there  must  have  existed  another  school  founded  by  another 
Gotama.    And  does  No.  10  mean  merely  a  deva-worshipper  ? 

1  MS.  ba^^-aTako.  *  So  MS.  (nd). 
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Or  should  we  not  rather  suppose  a  special  meaning  was 
iittached  to  dova-dhnnnnilo,  such  as  "  follower  of  the  system 
of  t/fc  god"  (perhaps  Siva;  it  surely  could  not  be  Indra)  ? 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

4.    Water  (Watura)  in  Sinhalese. 

Mr.  Donald  Ferguson,  who  has  printed  for  private 
circulation  an  excellent  and  much  needed  *' Contribution 
totrtn-dif  a  Biography  of  Robert  KiwXy*  has  now  brought 
out,  in  the  J.R.A.S.  Ceylon  Branch,  a  very  useful  list  of  all 
the  words  found  in  the  "Historical  Relation,"  as  well  as  those 
found  in  a  manuscript  list,  drawn  up  by  Knox,  and  still 
in  the  British  Museum  (Sloane,  1039).  There  are  nearly 
SOO  of  these  words,  all  current  among  the  people  in  Ceylon 
about  1650.  Among  these  words  Knox  gives  diyara  for 
'water,'  and  Jlr.  Ferguson  suspects  this  to  be  the  real 
word  then  used,  and  since  ousted  by  watura  (the  common 
word  now)  through  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
water,     (See  his  note,  p.  9.) 

Now  watura  occurs  in  the  title  of  the  well-known  book 
Amdwaiura  (*the  water  of  life,'  ambrosia,  i.e.  Nirvana), 
a  work  certainly  centuries  older  than  the  Dutch. 

So  far  from  watura  being  among  the  youngest  words  in 
Sinlialese,  it  is,  I  venture  to  think,  one  of  the  oldest,  for 
we  have  to  go  back  beyond  Sanskrit  or  Pali  to  the  Greek 
vSayp  (whydor)  for  an  analogue.     Compare  uero^  and  our  tret. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

5.    The  Kingdom  of  Kartrpura. 

Sir, — The  Kingdom  of  Kartrpura,  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Smith's  very  interesting  article  on  the  Conquests  of 
Sumudra  Gupta,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Society's 
Journal,  was  most  probably  that  of  the  Katur,  £aturia» 
or  Katyur,  rajas.  These  chiefs  ruled  in  Kamaon,  Garhwal, 
and   Rohilkand,  from  very   early   times.     They  appear   to 
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have  been  an  offshoot  from  the  tribe,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Kata  or  Taka,  Kathya  or  Thakya,  with  other 
variants,  was  once  Tery  powerful  in  the  north  and  west 
of  India. 

Both  Eatas  and  Eaturias  were  of  Solar  race :  they  both 
claimed  descent  from  the  Naga  demigod  Basdeo,  Baska 
^^ag,  or  Vasuki;  and  both  had  for  their  tribal  emblem 
the  Niiga  or  hooded  serpent.  At  Badariwar,  in  the  Panjab 
Himalaya,  are  temples  to  Basdeo,  the  deified  ancestor  of 
the  Eatas  or  Takas ;  and  near  the  holy  Badarinath  is  an 
ancient  temple  to  Basdeo,  the  ancestor  of  the  Eaturia  rajas. 

One  of  the  Eaturias  is  said  to  have  been  a  powerful 
supporter  of  Sankara  Acharya,  who,  with  the  aid  of  this 
chief,  founded  the  present  Badarinath  temple,  and  brought 
the  priests  from  the  Dakhan. 

All  ancient  remains  in  Eamaon  and  Garhwal  are  ascribed 
by  the  people  to  the  Eaturia  raj. 

Two  large  villages  near  Almora  are  called  Eatyar  and 
Eatarmal. — Yours  obediently, 


Chas.  F.  Oldham. 


Great  Bealings^  Woodbridge, 
November  23,  1897. 

To  the  Secretaty  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


6.    Who  Found  Buddha's  Birthplace? 
Audi  alteram  partem. 

To  rrofoMor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davidb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Secretary,  Royal  Aeiatie  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  London, 

Drar  Sir, — As  long  as  Dr.  Waddell  ventilated  his 
grievances  in  the  Indian  and  English  newspapers,  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any  serious  notice  of 
them;  but  since  he  has  chosen  your  esteemed  Journal  as 
a  medium,  I  owe  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Department  to 
which  I  belong  to  reply  to  his  egoistical  statements  made 
in  your  Number  for  July,  1897,  pages  644-(>dl. 
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1 .  I  flatly  deny  that  I  ever  received  any  commanication, 
either  direct  or  through  the  usual  Government  channel, 
from  Dr.  Waddell  concerning  the  Nigliva  pillar  insGription. 

2.  On  the  12th  May,  1896,  I  requested  the  Ooverument 
of  the  North -Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Nepalese  Darbar,  through  the  Goyemment 
of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department,  to  an  ezploratiou 
being  made  of  the  vast  ruins  near  Nigliva  as  far  as 
Bhagwanpur  (Rummindei). 

3.  On  the  29th  August,  1896,  the  Government  of  India 
in  the  Foreign  Department,  in  its  letter  No.  1,500  E.B., 
informed  the  Resident  of  Nepal,  ''it  has  been  decided  that, 
if  the  Nepalese  Darbar  grant  the  necessary  permission , 
Dr.  A.  Fiihrer,  Archaeological  Surveyor,  North -Western 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  will  be  deputed  to  conduct  the 
explorations/' 

4.  Dr.  Waddell  says  in  his  letter  (page  647  of  yo«r 
Journal) :  "The  Lumbini  Grove  (the  actual  birthplace)  will 
be  found  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Nigliva*^  \  whilst  I  found  the  Lumbini,  the  modern  Rom- 
mindei,  just  thirteen  miles  east-east-south  of  Nigliva,  and 
fnlly  eighteen  miles  east-cast-south  of  the  southern  gate  of 
Kapilavastu.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  I 
found  the  Lumbini  Grove  and  Kapilavastu  "at  the  very 
spots  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Waddell.'* 

5.  I  would  refer  all  those  interested  in  the  controversy 
to  my  forthcoming  "Monograph  on  Buddha  S&kyamuni'a 
Birthplace  in  the  Nepaleso  Tarai,"  illustrated  by  two  maps 
of  the  ruins  of  Kapilavastu  and  the  Lumbini  Grove,  which 
will  shortly  be  issued  as  No.  xzvi  of  the  New  Imperial 
Series  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  Reports. 

6.  It  would  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  Dr«  Waddell 
if  he  had  also  referred  to  my  letter  published  in  the 
Athenceum  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1896,  which  explains 
the  accidental  omission  of  the  reference  complained  of  in 
the  Athenteiun  of  September  28,  1895. 

On  this  subject  I  would  like  to  subjoin  copy  of  G.  O. 
No.  2,805  W.  A.,  dated  Naini  Tal,  the  6th  April,  1896,  from 
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the  Secretary  to  Government,  North-Weatern  Provinces  and 
Oudh,  Public  Works  Department^  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Oovernment  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue  and  Agri- 
culture (Archaeology  and  Epigraphy) : — 

"Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Government 
of  India  letter,  No.  8532/32-11,  dated  the  3l8t  December,  1896, 
relative  to  the  complaint  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  of  the 
incorporation,  without  acknowledgment,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Mughal  Architecture  of  Fatehpur  Sikri,  of  certain  matter  taken 
from  the  Introduction  to  his  '  Catalogue  of  the  Moghul  Coins  in 
the  British  Museum.'  (2)  With  reference  thereto,  I  am  to  state 
that  Dr.  Fiihrer  did  not  intentionally  commit  the  plagiarism 
complained  of,  as  in  supplying  Mr.  Smith  with  the  introduction 
priated  on  pages  xv  to  xix  of  Part  I  of  the  Keport  in  question, 
it  was  distinctly  stated  in  a  footnote  that  the  short  introductory 
chapter  on  A k bar's  life  and  character  was  based  in  the  main  points 
on  Dr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole's  Introduction  to  his  ^  Catalogue  of 
the  Coins  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  in  the  British  Museum,' 
pa^es  i  and  xi  to  xvii.  The  original  manuscript  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  inspection  and  contains  the 
note.  But  in  preparing  the  matter  for  the  press,  the  explanatory 
note  was  omitted  by  Dr.  Fiihrer's  copyist.  The  omission  was 
unfortunately  not  observed  by  Dr.  Fiihrer  himself  in  passing  the 
iinal  proofs.  An  extract  from  that  officer's  letter^  on  the  subject 
is  enclosed  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India." 
«  «  •  •  • 

Yours  faithfully, 
Lucknow  Museum.  A.  FiJHRKR,  Ph.D. 

September  14,  1897. 

Note  to  above  Letter. 

In  Dr.  Fiihrer's  above  attempted  reply  to  my  letter, 
be  adduces  as  his  proofs  merely  one  fragmentary  extract 
(in  his  para.  3)  from  an  official  letter.  This  official  letter, 
however,  as  is  evident  from  its  fuller  form  (given  by  himself 
in    a  letter,    under   the   same   heading,    to    the  Pioneer  of 

A.S. 

1  No.  ,  dated  14th  March,  1896. 
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October  29,  1897,  of  which  I  send  a  copy  for  record), 
ewjiress/f/  refcrn  to  quite  a  different  suhject  altoyether^  namely, 
tlie  excavation  of  a  tomb  by  the  side  of  the  edict-pillar 
at  Ni^liva,  Nothing  is  mentioned  in  that  correspondence 
whatever  about  the  subject  of  Buddha's  birthplace,  as 
this,  indeed,  was  my  research,  and  that  long-lost  site  lay 
several  miles  distant  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  excavation 
of  the  tomb  referred  to  in  Dr.  Fiihrer's  letters. 

In  reply  to  his  bald  para.  1 — It  will  be  noted  that 
in  the  fuller  version  of  his  letter,  in  "  categorically 
denying"  receipt  of  my  letter  of  August,  1893,  he  says 
**  in  1893,  at  which  date  this  {Nif/lira)  pillar  teas  not  even 
known.'*  Yet  the  notice  of  this  discovery  went  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  Spring  of  1898,  and  in  Dr.  Fiihrer's 
own  printed  report  for  that  year  (Annual  llept.  of  the  Arch. 
Surveyor,  N.W.  Provs.,  for  1893-4)  he  himself  records 
it  in  para.  22  in  the  following  words:  "The  new  Asoka 
edicts,  whicli  were  discovered  in  Jfarch,  1893,  by  Major 
Jaskaran  Singh,  of  Balrampur."  But  perhaps  Dr.  Fiihrer 
will  "categorically  deny"  that  he  ever  wrote  this  report, 
wtiich  he  has  now  so  completely  forgotten.  Thus,  also,  has 
lie  doubtless  forgotten  my  two  letters;  for  it  is  too  great 
an  improbability  to  believe  that  both  these  letters  never 
reached  him. 

As  to  the  quibble  in  para.  4,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  precise  geographical  position  of  the  birthplace  has 
not  yet  been  fixed.  As  Dr.  Fiihrer  has  visited  the  spot, 
he  might  have  given  us  a  more  intelligible  direction  than 
**  east-east-south,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  appears 
to  lie  some  miles  to  the  east  of  Nigliva,  but  we  must  await 
a  coTiipotent  survey  to  fix  it.  The  important  indications 
which  I  oflVred,  when  I  started  tliis  research,  were,  that  the 
spot  lay  ccrtiiinly  within  a  few  miles  of  this  Nigliva  pillar, 
and*  that  soarcli  ought  to  be  made  for  it  there,  especially 
in  the  directions  given  by  the  ancient  pilgrims — namely, 
according  to  the  Chinese  version,  about  **30  K  to  the 
S.W.  and  thence  bO  li  to  the  N.,*'  and  according  to  the 
Tibetan,    **one    morning   and    half    a    day's  journey"    to 
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"  the  noTth-easty"  as  detailed  in  my  original  paper.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  Oriental  estimate  of  distance  and 
direction  is  only  approximate  at  the  best.  But  my  central 
fact  remained,  that  the  long  looked-for  spot  lay  certainly 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Nigliva  pillar,  somewhat  in 
keeping  with  the  pilgrims'  indications,  and  had  only  to  be 
searched  for  to  be  found. 

In  his  last  remaining  paragraph,  6  (para.  2  carefully  abstains 
from  quotation,  though  even  that  letter  makes  no  reference 
to  Buddha*s  birthplace),  he  refers  to  his  explanation  of  the 
liane- Poole  incident.  I  had  not  seen  this  explanation ;  but 
he  still  "owes  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Department  to  which 
he  belongs  "  to  explain  the  much  graver  charges  of  a  similar 
kind  made  in  the  Pioneer  of  September  22  in  regard 
to  his  "  Monograph  "  on  Christian  Tombs  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  after  all  that  Dr.  Fiihrer  has 
claimed  in  regard  to  this  discovery,  to  find  that  not  only 
did  he  uol  initiate  that  research,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  local  discovery  of  the  spot,  not  even  with  the 
unearthing  of  the  famous  edict-pillar  there,  which  fixed  the 
spot  beyond  all  doubt.  This  digging  was  done  by  the  Nepalese 
officials  in  reaponse  to  my  letter  to  the  Government  of  India ; 
and  we  learn  from  the  authoritative  account  by  Mr.  V. 
Smith  (Journal,  p.  618)  that  Dr.  Fuhrer  did  not  arrive  on 
the  scene  until  some  time  after  the  extensive  excavations 
had  been  completed,  and  when  little  else  was  left  to  be 
done  than  to  take  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions. 

Thus,  the  fact  of  my  having  initiated  and  formulated 
the  research  in  question,  which  led  to  a  discovery  which 
has  been  declared  by  the  Oriental  Congress  to  be  "one 
of  the  most  important  Indian  archaeological  discoveries  of 
t}ie  century,"  remains  wholly  untouched,  and  is  sufficiently 
vouched  for  by  the  official  documents  which  I  have  already 
published  in  this  Journal. 

December  19,  1897.  L.  A.  Waudell. 

[Tlie  Council  have  decided  that  this  discussion  must  now  close.] 
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7.    History  of  Pegu. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  herewith  send  you  an  extract  from 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Captain  Gerini,  at  Bangkok, 
regarding  the  ancient  history  of  Pegu.  When  preparing 
my  paper  on  Takkola,  which  was  read  before  the  Oriental 
Congress  at  Paris,  I  wrote  to  Burma  for  information. 
Tlie  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Symes,  kindly  forwarded  my  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Tenasserim,  who,  again,  forwarded 
it  to  a  missionary  connected  with  the  Talaings  (Mods). 
That  good  gentleman  merely  referred  me  to  the  works  of 
Phayre,  Forbes,  and  others  standing  on  my  bookshelves, 
so  my  labour  was  in  vain.  I  was,  however,  informed  that 
Captain  Gcrini  had  made  some  discoveries,  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  him. 

Owing   to   the   great   emigration  of  the  M6iis  to  Siam, 
when  fleeing  from  the  sword  of   Alompra,  most   of   their 
histories    and    works    were     taken     there ;     but,    although 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  still  work  to  be  done  in  Burma. 
Ancient    manuscripts    may    yet    be    discovered,   old    cities 
overhauled     and     dug     into,     and     their    original    names 
discovered   by   inquiring    into    the   various    Mon    dialecta. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Christian   era   the  Mon   family  extended    as   far   north   as 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and  that  the 
modern  Sandoway  (Sada  P)  was  one  of  their  trading  stations. 
Somewhere  about  a.d.  300,  people  from  the  east  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  founded   colonies  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban,  of  which  the  principal  appears  to  have 
been  That  on,  or  Saddhammanagara.     There  was  also  a  city 
on    the    Irrawaddy,    called    Brora    (Prome)    or    Srikhetra, 
inhabited   by   a  tribe   called    Pru,    who   were   probably   of 
the  Mon  family.     In  1050  a.d.  Anuruddha   the  Mramma 
(Burman)  king  of  Pugan,  is  said  to  have  swept  down  on 
Thatoil,    and   carried    away   its    king   and   a  copy   of    the 
Tipitakam.     After  that  there  was  an  anarchy,  till  a  Shan  (P) 
of  the  name  of  Wareru  established  a  monarchy  at  Martaban 
(Muttama)  in  1287  a.d.,  and  history  thenceforward  begins 
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to  get  clearer.  It  is,  however,  to  the  time  previous  to  this 
to  which  attention  should  be  turned  in  order  to  solve  the 
questions — 

1.  When,  whence,  and  by  whom  was  Buddhism  intro- 

duced into  Pegu  P 

2.  Was   there  ever,  prior  to  1287  a.d.,  an  important 

kingdom    in    South   Burma,   or   were   there   only 
a  few  independent  semi-Indian  colonies  P 

French,  German,  and  Italian  workers  are  undoubtedly 
making  their  researches;  but  the  Government  and  Civil 
Servants  of  Burma  appear  to  be  doing  nothing,  and  are 
content  with  the  works  of  Phayre,  Mason,  Forchhammer, 
and  Forbes,  which,  though  highly  important  and  praise- 
worthy, are  imperfect  and  out  of  date. 

[Extract   from   Letter   from    Captain    Gerini.      Bangkok, 

October  21,  1897.] 

''....  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  also  that 
five  of  Gavampati's  books  are  still  to  be  obtained  in  Burma, 
two  only  being  lost.  All  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  here 
are  the  first  three  books,  and  I  have  little  hope  of  finding 
the  others,  though  I  know  the  whole  work  was  translated 
into  Siamese  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  you  could  induce  some  scholar  in  Burma, 
acquainted   with    the    Talaing    language,    to    prepare    and 

publish  a  translation  of  the  books  existing  there 

I  do  not  ascribe  much  historical  importance  to  the  work, 
though  no  doubt  it  gives  many  useful  scraps  of  information 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  there  is  a  much  more 
important  work,  of  a  purely  historical  character,  dealing 
with  events  in  Pegu,  from  the  accession  of  King  Wareru 
[a.d.  1287,  St.  J.]  to  the  reign  of  P'hra:  Ram  (Binya  Ran 
of  Phayre)   [a.d.  1526,  St.  J.].     It  consists  of  twenty-four 

large  books,  of  which  twenty  only  are  preserved 

The  missing  four  books  at  the  end  contained,  I  think,  the 
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narrative  from  the  reign  of  P*hra:  Rum  to  the  Burmese 
conquest  in  a.d.  1G03.  I  have  translated  nearly  all  the  first 
twenty  books,  and  am  waiting  for  some  fortunate  coincidence 
that  will  lead  me  to  the  discovery  of  the  remaining  four. 
These  are,  I  believe,  the  Royal  Peguan  Annals,  which 
have  evidently  been  lost  in  Pegu,  as  I  do  not  see  them 
mentioned  in  any  book  on  that  country.  Besides  the  work 
just  named,  we  liave  in  Siam  an  abridged  history  of  Pegu 
from  the  foundation  of  Ilamsawati  (Pegu)  to  the  British 
conquest  of  Lower  Burma.  This  must  be  the  work 
compiled  by  the  Talaing  monk  Ilsaya-dau  Athwa,  of  which 
Phayre  (Preface,  "  History  of  Burma,"  etc.,  p.  vii)  says 
he  obtained  only  a  fragment  translated  into  Burmese.*  I 
failed,  however,  to  discover  as  yet  any  connected  narrative  of 
events  in  Pegu  for  the  famous  blank  period  a.d.  781—1085, 
though  I  was  able  to  gather  a  few  facts  regarding  it  from 
the   contemporary  chronicles   of   Lamp'hilu    (Labong)    and 

other  Lau  or  Siamese  states Researches  ought, 

therefore,  to  be  made  for  the  more  ancient  period  preceding 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  archaeolog^'cal 
studies  are  not  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  British 
Government  in  Burma,  and  that  the  Talaing  language  is 
allowed  to  sink  down  into  nonentity.  Some  effort  should 
be  made  to  induce  the  Government  to  give  more  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  to  establish  a  Talaing  school,  say,  in 
Moulmain,  where  a  library  should  be  formed  containing 
copies  of  all  Talaing  works  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
discover  in  the  monasteries.  I  think  there  are  many  of 
such  works  extant ;  but  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Moulmain  and  Yay  districts,  where  Burmese  domination 
has  not  been  long.  The  Mou  literature  was  much  more 
extensive  than  the  Burmese :  in  Siam  we  have  translations 
of  Moil  treatises  on  Astronomy,  Astrology,  Medicine,  etc., 
now  in  use,  while  the  Siamese  Laws  were  framed  on  those 


^  Hnmnawnti  is  ^uid  to  have  been  founded  in  a.d.  />73,  but,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  at  tlie  time  wlu>n  Annniddhii  sacked  Thatdn,  the  inference  is  that 
it  did  not  then  exist,  or  liad  talh-n  int«i  decay.  Sir  A.  Phayre  docs  not  ffive  the 
dute  of  the  monk  Athwu  or  the  i)eriods  about  which  he  wrote. — St.  A.  &.  J. 
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extant  in  Pegu  before  as  well  as  after  the   time  of  King 

AVareru "  * 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  John. 
Wad  ham  College^  Oxford, 

December  7,  1897. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Moyal  Aiiatie  Society, 

8.      A    MUHAMMRDAN    ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — At  the  last  Congress  of 
Orientalists  held  in  Paris  a  motion  was  adopted  for  the  third 
time  regarding  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  Muhammedan 
Encyclopaedia.  The  firm  of  E.  J.  Brill,  at  Leyden,  has  now 
in  preparation  a  work  destined  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  all 
future  contributions.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  scheme  has 
not  advanced  since  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Congress 
in  1892,  when  a  suggestion  was  made  to  place  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  at  the  head  of  an  International  Committee 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  object.  At  the  Geneva  Congress 
Professor  Goldziher  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  demise  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  and  in  1897  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  which  it  was  decided  to  approach 
the  various  governments  and  learned  societies  for  material 
support.  To  wait  for  State  grants  would  delay  the  work 
indefinitely,  and  much  time  may  thus  be  wasted  and  many 
more  resolutions  passed  without  furthering  the  publication 
of  the  Encyclopaedia. 

As  one  greatly  interested  in  the  matter,  I  would  venture 
to  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
secure  a  publisher  who  would  undertake  the  work  on  his 
own  responsibility,  say  on  the  lines  of  Smith's  "  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities."  This  work  has  paid  its 
way  so  well  that  a  third  edition  has  already  been  published, 
and  it  has  proved  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  Muhammedan  Encyclopaedia  were 
compiled  in  a   similar   manner,  a   sale  of   500-600  copies 

'  Mnsfm  ^ves  a  trniiiilatioQ  of  «  Talain^  book  called  Mulamuli,  fiaid  to  have 
bctu  traiiMlaUHl  irum  the  Shan  of  Lamp'hii^  in  a.d.  1788. — St.  A.  St.  J. 
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could  easily  be  predicted.  Such  a  publication  would  un- 
doubtedly receive  substantial  support  from  all  the  aocieties 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  direction  of  affairs  could  not 
be  undertaken  by  anyone  more  competent  than  Professor 
Goldziher,  assisted  as  he  would  be  by  a  number  of  eminent 
scholars,  and  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  regret  for  all 
concerned  were  he  to  relinquish  this  task,  as  he  seems  to 
desire. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.    HiRSCHFELD. 

November  22,  1897. 


9.    Persecution  of  Buddhists. 

Sir, — At  the  late  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Paris  there 
arose,  in  the  Indian  Section,  a  discussion  relative  to  the 
alleged  persecution  of  the  votaries  of  Buddhism  by  the 
Brahman 6,  and  by  sovereigns  professing,  or  converted  to, 
the  religion  of  Siva.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  read 
by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  lu  the  course  of  his  remarks  Professor 
Rhys  Davids  alluded  to  a  supposed  persecution  by  a 
king  called  Sudhanvan,  which  was  brought  about  at  the 
instigation  of  Eum^rilabhatta  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century  a.d.  It  is  described  in  the  first  canto  of 
the  Sahkara  Dig  Vijaya^  ascribed  to  Mcldhava,  and  in  the 
Sahkara  Vijayay  ascribed  to  Anandagiri. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question  of  persecution 
in  this  brief  note,  but  merely  to  touch  on  the  question  of 
the  identity  of  Sudhanvan.  This  king  is  styled  a  monarch 
of  South  India.  The  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
known  lists  of  South  Indian  kings.  Was  there  really  a  king 
of  that  name  about  that  time,  and  who  was  heP 

Sanskrit  writers  are  coustantlv  in  the  habit  of  Sanskri- 
tizing  Dravidian  names,  just  as  in  England  we  anglicize 
the  names  of  Xortli  American  Indian  celebrities,  calling 
them  "  Deer- foot,"  "  Burning  Cloud,"  and  so  on.  Knowing 
this  practice  to  exist,  and  being  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
^•■adition  existed  in  South  India  as  to  the  existence  of 
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a  king  bearing  a  name  corresponding  to  "Strong  bow,"  or 
**  Good  bow,"  I  wrote  to  Dr.  G.  U.  Pope,  of  Oxford,  with 
the  following  result. 

He  points  out  that,  amongst  the  seven  celebrated  generous 
chieftains  of  the  old  Tamil  Lyrics,  was  one  known  as  YaU 
vil-6ri,  or  Athan-6ri.  These  Lyrics,  according  to  Dr.  Pope, 
date  generally  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century  a.d., 
and  therefore  embrace  the  period  of  Eum&rilabhatta.  It 
is  just  possible,  therefore,  that  Val-vil-6ri  and  Sudhanvan 
may  be  identical,  though  we  have  no  evidence  to  support 
the  theory. 

The  king  was,  according  to  the  poems,  a  mighty  hunter. 
His  chief  residence  was  a  hill  called  Eolli,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  a  place  from  which  the  Chera  kings  take  one  of  their 
titles.  And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Kerala  Utpatti  states  that  the  Buddhists  were  driven  out 
of  Kerala  by  Eum&rilabhatta ;  so  that  the  locality  in 
question  tallies  with  both  legends.  Amongst  the  old  Tamil 
poems  quoted  by  Dr.  Pope  there  are  three  in  his  praise 
(Nos.  152,  153,  204).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Patlu- 
pdftu  as  having  fought  with  another  king  called  E&ri, 
and  in  poem  No.  158  he  is  named  as  "Lord  of  the 
gleaming  hill  of  Eolli."  His  especial  bard  was  Yan-paranar. 
Dr.  Pope  has  kindly  given  me  translations  of  poems  152 
and  204,  but  as  they  are  merely  outbursts  of  praise  and 
gratitude,  I  refrain  from  quoting  them. 

R.  Sewkll. 


J.E.A.8.  1898.  14 
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NOTES   OF  THE   QUARTER. 

(October,  NoTember,  December,  1897.) 


T.     General  Mbetinos  of  the  Rotal  Asiatic  Society. 

November  9, 1897. — E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.  (Hon.  Treasurer), 
in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

1.  Mr.  Maurice  Canney, 

2.  Mr.  Richard  Eve, 

3.  Dr.  J.  N.  Renter, 

4.  His  Excellency  Felice  Naissa, 

5.  Mr.  Rhuvon  Quest, 

6.  Mr.  AtuI  Chandra  Chatterjee, 

7.  Mr.  Robert  Bryson  Dickson, 

8.  Mr.  Gray  Hill, 

9.  Mr.  H.  W.  Cave, 
10.  Mr.  G.  P.  Tate, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope  exhibit^  some  specimens  of 
Buddhist  carving  from  the  Malakhand  Valley.  Professor 
Bendall,  Mr.  Sewell,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  Hofrath 
Dr.  Biihler  spoke  on  the  subject ;  and  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mrs.  Hope. 

Mr.  Beveridge  gave  an  account  of  some  new  evidence 
he  had  obtained  as  to  the  history  of  Baber's  Diamond,  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  Kohinoor.  The  complete  paper  on 
the  subject  is  to  appear  in  the  Calcutta  Review, 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  read  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
on  "Persecution   of  Buddhists  in  India."     On   a   detailed 
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examination  of  the  evidence  he  considered  that  except  m 
one  doubtful  case  there  never  had  been  any  such  perse- 
cution. A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler, 
Mr.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  Romesh  C.  Dutt  took  part.  The  paper 
will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Piili  Text  Society. 

December  14,  1897. — Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

1.  Mrs.  Brian  Ilodgson, 

2.  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford, 

3.  Mr.  H.  W.  Hogg, 

4.  Mr.  S.  L.  Bensusan, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Salmone  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Importance 
to  Great  Britain  of  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental  School 
in  London." 

My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  of  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  the  study  of  Oriental  languages 
in  England  lins  frequently  been  advocated  by  eminent 
statesmen  and  learned  scholars.  The  first,  I  believe,  who 
brought  the  matter  before  the  notice  of  the  Oovernraent 
was  the  Marquis  Wellesley  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
He  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  Indian  Civil  servants 
having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  langaageSp 
history,  religion,  and  character  of  the  peoples  of  India. 
Since  that  time  a  great  number  of  distinguished  men  have 
confirmed  his  views.  But,  probably,  no  one  has  laboured 
more  in  bringing  the  matter  before  public  notice  than 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxford.  Forty  years  ago  he 
wrote  to  the  Times  newspaper  suggesting  that  the  neglect 
of  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  on  the  part  of 
the  servants  of  the  State  might  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  lamentable  Indian  Mutiny. 

'^Truths,"  according  to  an  Arabic  adage,  "are  frequently 
unpalatable — none  the  less,  they  cannot  be  obliterated  from 
the  mind  of  the  wise." 
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It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  heretofore  all  efforts  to 
foster  and  cultivate  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  in 
this  country  have  not  borne  practical  results. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  partial  awakening.  Our 
two  great  Universities  afford  to  desireful  students  the  means 
of  studying  some  of  the  languages  of  the  East.  The 
Imperial  Institute,  moreover,  has  certainly  made  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  by  taking  measures  for  helping  to 
bring  before  public  notice  the  great  need  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Oriental  College  in  London. 

Much  more,  however,  is  wanted ! 

Ilere,  in  the  Metropolis  of  this  great  Empire — an  Empire 
that  includes  over  three  hundred  millions  of  Eastern 
subjects — no  adequate  provision  for  the  study  of  the  various 
languages  spoken  by  the  divers  races  is  made,  no  en- 
couragement afforded  for  undertaking  such  studies.  It  is 
true  that  University  College  and  King's  College  both  possess 
an  excellent  staff  of  unpaid  Professors  of  and  Lecturers  on 
some  of  the  languages  of  the  East.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  by  no  means  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
What  is  most  essentially  needful  for  the  cultivation  and 
encouragement  of  these  studies  is  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  for  students  intended  for  the  Military,  Naval, 
and  Civil  Services.  Moreover,  lectures  on  the  religions, 
history,  character,  and  customs  of  the  various  Eastern 
races,  subjects  of  the  Queen,  should  be  given  once  a  week, 
at  least,  in  this  great  City  of  London,  in  order  to  inure 
the  youth  of  England  with  a  knowledge  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Empire  founded  by  their  ancestors.  At  the  same 
time,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  these  Professors  or 
Ijecturers  should  devote  their  energy  and  time,  badly 
requited  as  they  are,  merely  pour  I'amour  de  la  Patrie, 

A  fully  equipped  and  adequately  endowed  College  for 
liondon  is  the  absolute  need  to  which  I  desire  to  direct 
attention. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  venture  to  bring  forward 
the  resolution  which  I  propose  to  move  before  the  members 
of   the   Royal   Asiatic   Society   and   those  others   who   are 
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interested  in  the  movement.  I  do  so  more  especially. 
Laving  regard  to  the  interest  that  this  Society  takes  in 
the  development  of  Oriental  research  and  the  expansion 
of  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature  in  Oreat  Britain. 
And,  I  consider  that  this  Society  should  take  the  initiative 
ill  bringing  about  the  establishment  in  London  of  an 
ofHcient  School  for  the  study  of  the  living  languages  of 
the  l^last — as  well  as  Oriental  literature  in  general — by 
nominating  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  host  means  of  effectually  carrying  out  the  project. 

Apart  from  its  direct  importance,  I  trust  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  initiative  step  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  School  would  be  a  truly  appropriate  one  to  take 
before  the  close  of  this  glorious  year  of  a  remarkable  reign. 
It  must  be  generally  admitted  that  no  brighter  day  dawned, 
no  happier  or  more  auspicious  occasion  has  taken  place  in 
the  past  annals  of  Oreat  Britain,  than  that  on  which  Her 
Majesty  celebrated  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  reign.  And  here 
is  the  point — the  Queen  rules  not  only  over  a  handful  of 
tliousands  of  English  subjects,  but  over  an  Empire  in  the 
East  exceeding  in  number  any  known  to  history. 

In  a  recent  publication,  called  "The  Imperial  Souvenir," 
a  verse  of  the  National  Anthem  has  been  rendered  into  fifty 
languages  spoken  in  the  Queen's  Empire.  Most  of  these 
are  Eastern ;  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  number  of 
languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  different  subject  raoes 
of  the  Queen. 

During  this  year  innumerable  schemes  have  been  brought 
forward,  more  or  less  successfully,  but  I  trust  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  none  can  be  of  more  paramount 
importance  than  the  establishment  of  a  fully  efficient 
college  for  Oriental  studies  in  London.  And  yet,  I  have 
been  informed  by  doleful  pessimists  that  the  case  is  hopeless; 
difficulties  will  be  thrown  in  the  way,  obstacles  raised  and 
oppositions  made — mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
in  general  takes  no  interest  in  outside  matters  not  directly 
connected  with  their  own  affinrs  at  home.  Further,  that 
peojjie  in  England  are  extremely  apathetic  and  supine  to 
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everything  connected  with  Eastern  subjects.  I  fear  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  indictment.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  hitter  years,  in  a  great  measure,  the  public  have 
become  to  realize,  which  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  remark- 
able development  of  the  British  press,  that  these  Isles 
form  but  small  dots  upon  the  great  map  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before 
the  members  of  this  Society  a  paper  connected  with  this 
subject.  It  had  at  the  time  considerable  support  and 
8}nnpathy  from  members  and  many  other  influential  men. 
I  also  brought  the  matter  up  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society  in  1887.  Everyone  agreed,  and  I  know  that 
to-day  almost  everyone  agrees,  with  the  absolute  need 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  as  I  have  referred 
to  —  a  need  which  touches  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Empire. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  while  each  individual 
admits  the  fact  he  shirks  the  responsibility  of  doing 
anything  for  the  consummation  of  a  desirable  end.  In 
truth,  one  may  say  that  each  one  who  has  the  matter  at 
heart  shifts  it  upon  another's  shoulder,  and  thus  ad  lib., 
until — until  the  voice  of  the  would-be  advocates  fades 
away  from  a  trumpet-like  sound  into  a  whisper. 

To  borrow  a  common  simile,  if  a  score  of  people  were  to 
speak  simultaneously  in  whispers  the  sound  would  almost 
equal  a  shrill  voice  in  exclamation.  Why  not  let  these 
whispers  of  those  who  advocate  the  subject  be  now  this 
year  heard  in  higher  tones?  Why  should  not  those  who 
iu  truth  believe  in  the  advantages  that  would  thereby 
accrue  to  the  Empire  not  raise  their  voice  in  loud  calling 
upon  their  fellow-subjects  to  support  the  project — which 
must  be  destined  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  their  country  P 
Why  should  not  each  man  fight  with  might  and  main  and 
iu  union — shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  soldiers  at  the  hour  of 
battle?  No  one  has  gainsaid  as  yet,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
never  will,  the  success  of  British  arms  in  the  field.  Surely, 
Englishmen    will    rise    to    the    occasion    at    present,    and 
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remember  that  arms  alone   are   not   the  only  weapons  by 
which  this  Empire  has  been  founded  and  maintained. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  the  discussioii  which 
followed  the  paper  I  read  in  1883,  made  the  following 
remark.  While  approving  of  the  sugg^tions  which  I  then 
brought  forward,  as  regards  Government  support  to  Oriental 
studies  in  England,  he  said :  ''  The  Government  is  always 
a  heavy  machine  to  move,  but  that  by  continued  efforts 
it  would  doubtless  move  in  time."  This  is  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  since  then  science  has  developed  remarkably, 
and  I  should  imagine  that  the  time  has  arrived  whereby 
this  *'  heavy  machine  "  may  be  made  to  move  more  rapidly. 

Almost  every  other  great  Power  excepting  Great  Britain 
has  taken  precautions  to  provide  an  efficient  Oiiental 
School  for  the  study  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  East, 
and  this  in  the  capital  of  the  country — being  as  it  were 
a  centre  from  which  efficient  servants  of  the  State  are 
equipped  for  service  in  Eastern  countries. 

There  are  doubtless  some  who  may  contend  that,  despite 
the  lack  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  a  knowledge  of 
Eastern  tongues,  the  servants  of  the  State,  whether  civil  or 
military,  have  hitherto  always  been  successful  in  carrying 
out  their  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  possession  of  such  advantages  would  have  been  of 
extreme  benefit  in  innumerable  cases,  and  might  possibly 
have  helped  to  avoid  several  disasters,  and,  so  to  speak, 
lubricate  much  of  that  friction  which  necessarily  must  arise 
from  misunderstanding  and  national  sentiment. 

Other  nations,  far  less  interested  in  the  East,  have  been 
much  more  provident  in  this  respect.  Notably  among  these 
I  may  mention  Russia,  who  has  given  considerable  en- 
couragement and  support  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  maintains  at  the  cost  of  the  Central  Government 
a  constant  succession  of  pupils  intended  for  the  Civil, 
Military,  and  Naval  Services,  who  receive  regular  instruc- 
tion under  competent  masters  in  the  living  languages  of 
the  East.  After  keeping  so  many  terms  at  the  College, 
they  are  sent  out  to  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
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are  destined  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  study  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  each  district.  By  this  means  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  always  at  hand  a  large  number  of  young  men 
adequately  prepared  to  undertake  any  duties  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  East. 

The  Propaganda  at  Rome  likewise  maintains  a  succession 
of  pupils  in  the  Eastern  languages.  In  Berlin  there  is 
a  remarkably  efficient  seminary  of  Oriental  languages. 
The  Austrian  Government,  moreover,  has  established  and 
supports  an  Oriental  College  at  Vienna.  France  probably 
was  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
Oriental  studies,  and  has  in  Paris  a  most  excellent  **  Ecole 
pour  les  langues  Orien tales  Vivantes." 

These  facts  are  doubtless  known  to  you  all ;  and,  side  by 
side  wuth  these,  is  the  sad  undoubted  fact  that  England, 
whose  interests  in  the  East  surpass  those  of  any  other 
nation,  has  made  no  provision  in  that  respect.  Surely,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  an  absolute  national 
di.sgrace !  And  in  saying  this,  I  am  only  re-echoing  the 
words  of  several  eminent  men  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  subject. 

I  beg  leave  to  read  the  following  letter,  which  I  have 
received  from  Professor  Max  Miiller,  with  regard  to  my 
proposed  resolution  : — 

"7,  Nor  ham  Gardens  ^  Oxford, 

December  8,  1897. 

**  Dear  Proprssor  Salhox^. — For  nearly  fifty  years  I  have 
pleaded,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  a  School  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  England.  I  need  not  repeat  ray  arguments  as  they 
have  been  published  again  and  again.  What  I  predicted  has 
happened :  England's  influence  in  the  East  has  diminished — that 
of  other  countries  has  increased.  In  my  eyes  it  is  little  short  of 
High  Treason  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  Seminary 
for  Oriental  Languages. — Yours  sincerely, 

"  (Signed)    F.  Max  Mullwu" 

The  Government  expends  every  year  millions  of  money 
in   supporting   the    Naval   and   Military   Services,   and    in 
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a  measure  this  is  supposed  to  be  as  a  means  of  maintalDing 
the  general  peace  of  the  world.  Surely,  a  small  sum  may 
be  spared  for  the  proper  training  of  some  of  the  servants 
of  the  State,  who,  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
the  religion,  the  history,  and  the  customs  of  the  Eastern 
races,  would  be  enabled  the  better  to  serve  their  country, 
and  to  prevent  those  causes  of  hostility  which  often  arise 
and  lead  frequently  to  open  revolt. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  lack  of  the  knowledge  to 
which  I  refer  has  frequently  led  to  complications. 

When  travelling  in  the  East  some  years  ago,  I  frequently 
observed  how  pleased  the  natives  were  when  a  European 
conversed  with  them  in  their  own  language.  And  by  such 
facilities  as  I  have  indicated  British  officials  would  of  course 
have  a  fur  better  chance  of  obtaining  information  and 
making  a  favourable  impression. 

I  only  desire  to  refer  to  one  more  point,  and  that  is  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  in  the  East.  As  every- 
one knows,  these  are  considerable  and  growing  yearly  in 
dimensions.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  more  than  one  important  rival.  And  these 
rivals  are  far-seeing  and  diplomatic.  They  are  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  undeniable  truth  that  the  natives  of  the 
East  would  be  fur  more  amenable  to  reason  and  accessible 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  men  who  can  treat  with 
them  and  speak  in  their  own  languages  than  with  those 
unable  to  do  so. 

It  is  therefore  an  imperative  necessity  not  to  allow  other 
nations  to  excel  us  in  this  most  important  matter. 

I  earnestly  trust,  in  conclusion,  that  you  will  all 
support  the  resolution,  and  strenuously  strive  in  every 
feubiblo  manner  to  bring  about  what  should  have  existed 
many  years  ago ;  and  I  hope  that  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  may  to-day  lay  the  basis  of  a  project  which 
I  am  convinced  is  of  supreme  national  importance,  and 
by  so  doing  add  to  the  many  achievements  which  have 
already  been  made,  and  which  will  add  to  the  glory  of 
this  great  Enipire. 
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I  now  beg  leave  to  move  the  following  resolution : — 

•*  That  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society — having  regard 
to  the  interest  it  takes  in  the  development  of  Oriental 
research  and  the  expansion  of  the  knowledge  of  Asiatic 
literature  in  Great  Britain — should  take  the  initiative 
in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
school  for  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  in  London, 
— to  be  named  *  The  Imperial  Oriental  College ' — by 
appointing  a  Provisional  Committee  of  five  members 
(with  power  to  add  to  their  number)  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  carrying  out  the  project." 

The  Chairman  explained  the  views  taken  on  the  subject 
by  the  Council.  Ue  said  that  on  frequent  occasions  the 
Council  had  shown  its  anxiety  to  remove  what  could  only 
be  called  a  terrible  scandal  from  the  glory  of  England. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  that  countries  like 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy  should  have  Oriental 
Schools  fully  equipped  and  with  admirable  staffs  of  pro- 
fessors, and  that  England  should  have,  not  a  lack  of  eminent 
Orientals,  but  only  a  lack  of  organization  of  education. 
That  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  taken  to 
examining  everybody  and  to  casting  all  over  the  country 
Kyllubuses  for  examinations;  that  we  only  asked  "Have 
you  been  examined  ?  "  but  did  not  ask  **  Where  have  you 
l>een  taught,  and  have  you  been  taught  systematically  and 
methodically  P  "  In  all  other  countries  the  first  step  taken 
was  to  organize  methodical  teaching,  and  then  to  let  exami- 
nations and  examiners  look  to  themselves.  But  while 
lorrign  States  looked  first  of  all  to  the  organization  of 
education  we,  in  this  country,  did  the  reverse.  That  was 
).()t  only  applicable  to  Oriental  studies,  but  the  same  thing 
upplied  to  science  and  art.  The  moment  that  the  question 
of  reorganizing  the  London  University  arose,  the  Council 
<.f  the  Society  joined  the  promoters  of  a  teaching  University 
ior  London,  and  insisted  that  in  such  a  University  there 
hh(»ul(l  be  embodied  a  school  of  Oriental  studies  by  a  separate 
Faculty  of  Oriental   studies,  or   a  department   of  Oriental 
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studies  as  a  branch  of  the  organized  Faculty  of  Arts.  They 
adhered  to  the  view  that  the  proper  place  for  Oriental  studies 
in  London  was  that  it  should  be  part  of  a  reorganized  teaching 
University.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  a  great  pity  to  have 
an  institution  outside  such  a  University,  for  if  such  au 
institution  were  created  it  would  give  an  excuse,  which  he 
was  afraid  would  be  only  too  readily  accepted,  to  leave 
undone  that  which  certainly  a  University  in  the  principal 
city  of  the  Empire  ought  to  be  proud  of  doing — that  was, 
to  fill  up  the  gap  which  they  had  so  long  deplored.  They 
had  reason  to  believe  from  what  had  fallen  lately  from  the 
President  of  the  Council  that  a  Bill  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Statutory  Commission  would  be  reintroduced  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  the  Council  were  of  opinion  that 
they  must  give  their  support  to  the  Government  in  intro- 
ducing the  Bill.  When  the  Bill  was  introduced,  which  he 
hoped  would  bo  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  the  Council 
would  urge  before  the  Statutory  Commission  the  im{)ortance 
of  embodying  in  a  separate  statute  the  creation  of  a  Faculty 
for  such  Oriental  studies,  or  au  Oriental  school  as  a  branch 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  They  had  strong  ground  for  urging 
that  before  the  Statutorv  Commission,  because  the  Hoval 
Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Cowper  in  its  report 
urged  that  such  a  school  should  be  instituted.  They  would 
be  able  to  urge  it  before  the  Commissioners  because  the  Bill, 
unless  it  deviated  from  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Session,  would  contain  words  to  the  effect  that  the 
Statutory  Commissioners  would  have  to  embody  in  the 
statutes  the  principles  of  the  Cowper  Commission,  one  of 
which  was  that  Oriental  studies  should  be  properly  taught 
in  the  new  University.  University  College,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  had  of  late  been  streugtliening  its  staff 
of  professors  and  lecturers. 

Lord  Stanmore  moved  an  amendment  to  omit  from  the 
resolution  all  words  after  "London,"  and  insert  "and  that 
the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  the  project." 

Sir  Raymond  West  seconded  the  amendment,  which,  after 
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discussion,  was  accepted  by  Professor  Salmon^.  The  motion, 
as  amended,  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Browne,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomson  Lyon,  it  was  further  resolved — "That  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  it  is  of  importance  for  the 
encouragement  of  Oriental  studies  that  more  hope  of  employ- 
ment should  be  held  out,  especially  by  the  Government, 
to  those  students  who  show  themselves  proficient  in  Eastern 
languages,  and  that  such  encouragement,  it  is  believed,  will 
in  itself  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  great  development  of 
Oriental  learning." 

Dr.  Hirschfeld  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Legends 
of  the  Early  Life  of  Muhammad."  A  discussion  ensued 
in  which  Professor  Margoliouth,  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Thomson 
Lyon,  Dr.  Qaster,  Dr.  Lowy,  Professor  E.  G.  Browne,  and 
Mr.  Barakat  took  part. 
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Justi  (F.).     Die  altpersischen  Monate. 

Schwally  (Fr.).  Zur  Theorie  einiger  Possessiv-  und 
Objekt-Suffixe  im  Syrischen. 

Goldziher  (I.).  Gesetzliche  Bestimmungen  uber  Eunja- 
Namen  im  Islam. 

Oldenberg  (H.).  Zur  Geschichte  des  indischen  Easten- 
wesens. 

VoUers  (E.).  Beitrage  zur  Eenntniss  der  lebenden 
arabischen  Sprache  in  Agypten. 

Aufrecht  (Th.).  Berichtigungen  zu  Catalogua  Cata- 
logorum.     Pt.  2. 

Eouig  (E.).     Das  1-Jaqtul  im  SemitisiBchen. 

Philippi  (Fr.).     Berichtigung. 

Euun  (Dr.  Graf  Geza).  Zur  Deutung  der  Orkhon- 
Inschriften« 
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Heft  3. 

VoUers  (K.).  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  lebenden 
arabischen  Sprache  in  Agypt^n. 

Schulthess  (Fr.).     Der  Brief  des  Mara  bar  Sarapion. 

Bacher  (W.).  Ein  persischer  Kommentar  zum  Buche 
Samuel. 

Suter  (11.).  Bcmerkiingen  zu  Ilerrn  Steinschneiders 
Abhandlung  "Die  arabischen  Ubersetzungen  aus  dem 
Qriechischen." 

Baumstark  (A.).     Epaphroditos  und  Hyginus. 

Kaufmann  (D.).  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  Agyptens  aus 
judischen  Quellen. 

Oestrup  (Dr.  J.).     Tiber  zwei  arabische  Codices  sinaitici. 

Goldzilier  (T.).     Ein  arabiscber  Vers  im  Chazari-Buche. 

Oldenberg  (H.).     Savitar. 

Wrislocki  (II.  v.).  Das  sogenannte  Pharaonslied  dep 
Zigeuner. 

Margoliouth  (G.).  An  ancient  MS.  of  the  Samaritaa 
Liturgy. 

Huart  (CI.).  Aus  einem  Briefo  von  M.  CI.  Hoart  in 
Konstantinopel. 

Weissbach  (F.  H.).  Zur  Chronologie  des  falschen 
Smerdis  und  des  Darius  Hystaspes. 

Rosthorn  (A.).  Yokabular  fragmente  ost  -  tibetiscber 
Dialekte. 

Nallino  (C.  A.).  Zu  VoUers'  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss 
der  arabischen  Sprache  in  Agypten. 

ir.   Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  xi,  No.  2. 

Hirth  (Fr.).     Noch  einmal  die  Theekanne  des  Freiberm 

V.  Gautsch. 

Kirste  (J).     Sechs  Zendalphabete. 

Lippert  (J.).     Ibn-alKiifi,  ein  Vorgangcrs  Nadtm's. 

Neumann  (E.  K.).  Piyadasi's  Edikte  und  das  Sutta- 
pitakam. 

Goldziher  (T.).     Zur  Ilaniasa  des  Buhturi.- 

Jolly  (J.).     Caraka. 

tSchuc-hardt  (II.  v.).     Karthwelische  SprachwissenBchafl. 
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No.  3. 

De  Harlez  (C).  Le  livre  de  diaroant  clair,  lumineux 
faisant  passer  cL  Tautre  vie.     Texte  inandchou. 

Goldziher  (I.).     Bibliograpbie  arabischer  Druckwerke. 

Von.  Zach  (Erwin  Ritter).  Ueber  Wortzasamniensetz- 
un^en  im  Mandscha. 

Miiller  (Fr.).  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  der  altpereischen 
Koilinschriften. 

Steinscbneider  (M.).     Heilmittelnameii  der  Araber. 

III.  JoTTRiTAL  AsiATiQUB.     S6rie  9,  Tome  x,  No.  2. 

De  Yogii^  (M.  le  marqais).    Notes  d'^pigraphie  aram^enne. 

Courant  (M.).  De  la  lecture  japonaise  des  textes  con- 
tenant  uniqueraent  ou  principalement  des  caractdres  ideo- 
graph iques. 

Meillet  (A.).  De  la  partie  commune  des  pudas  de  II  et 
de  12  syllabes  dans  le  mandala  111  du  Rgveda. 

Cheikho  (R.  P.  Louis).  Lettre  au  sujet  de  Tauteur  de  la 
version  arabe  du  Diatessaron. 

Chabot  (J.  B.).  Notes  d'^pigraphie  et  d'arch^logie 
orientale. 

Delphin  (G.).  La  philosophie  du  cheikh  Senoussi 
d'apres  son  Aqida  es  So'ra. 


III.    Obituary  Notice. 

The  Rev.  «7.  Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Chinese 
Language  and  Literature,  Oxford. 

Professor  Legge  was  bom  in  1815  at  Iluntly,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  He  was  educated  at  his  native  jAace,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  From  this 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  in  1835,  and  from  it  he  proceeded  to  London  to  the 
Highbury  Theological  College.  In  1839  be  went  out  to 
the  East  as  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese,  and  was  first 
btationed  at  Malacca.      Soon  after  this  Hongkong   became 
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a  British  possession,  and  in  1842  Legge  was  transferred 
to  that  colony.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  down  to  1873, 
when  he  left  the  East  and  came  to  live  in  England.  During 
the  thirty  years  Legge  was  in  Hongkong  he  led  a  busy 
life  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society^ 
as  a  minister  of  the  Union  Church,  a  helper  in  good  works 
generally,  and  a  diligent  student  of  the  Chinese  classics. 
In  1876  he  became  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford,  the 
Chair  having  been  instituted  for  him.  This  very  congenial 
appointment  he  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  November  29. 

Dr.  Legge,  while  in  the  Far  East,  took  a  great  interest 
in  all  matters  which  affected  Chinese,  or  the  relations 
between  them  and  the  English.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Government  of  Hongkong,  and  his  advice  and 
opinion  on  educational  and  other  public  questions  were 
often  solicited. 

In  the  great  controversy  among  Protestant  missionaries 
in  China  over  the  Term  question,  Dr.  Legge  was  the 
thoroughgoing,  uncompromising  advocate  of  Shang  Ti. 
His  "Notions  of  the  Chinese  concerning  Gods  and  Spirits" 
is  a  controversial  work  of  great  learning  and  ability.  In 
1877  he  sent  out  to  Shanghai  his  pamphlet  "Confucianism 
in  relation  to  Christianity,"  in  which  the  claims  of  Shang 
Ti  are  stated  with  renewed  emphasis.  This  pamphlet, 
which  was  read  at  a  great  Missionary  Conference,  called 
forth  considerable  remonstrance. 

In  1880  Dr.  Legge  published  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
little  book  entitled  "  The  Religions  of  China,  Confucianism 
and  Taoism,  described  and  compared  with  Christianity." 
The  book  was  of  a  popular  character,  being  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  to  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  London. 

Dr.  Leggc's  fame,  however,  is  imperishably  associated  with 
his  labours  on  the  Chinese  classics.  The  careful  translation 
and  elucidation  of  these  constituted  a  self-imposed  life- 
long task  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time.  The 
first  volume,  containing  "The  Analects,  the  Great  Learning, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,"  appeared  in  186L     This 
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was  followed  by  a  translation  of  Mencias ;  and  then  in  due 
succession  appeared  the  Shu,  the  Shi,  and  the  Ch'iin-ch*iu, 
all  accompanied  by  the  original  text,  critical  notes,  and 
learned  Prolegomena.  These  volumes  have  proved  of  great 
service  to  students,  and  they  have  been  highly  appreciated 
by  Chinese  scholars  in  all  countries.  The  Yi  (Book  of 
Changes)  and  the  Li  Chi  (Book  of  Rites)  were  unfortunately 
not  published  in  Hongkong :  they  appear  among  the  "Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,"  and  have  neither  the  Chinese  text  nor 
the  critical  notes.  To  the  S.B.E.  also  Dr.  Legge  contributed 
a  new  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  Shu  and  of  a  part 
of  the  Shi,  and  also  a  translation  of  the  classic  of  Filial 
Piety.  In  this  series  appear  also  Dr.  Legge's  translations 
of  the  ''  Tao-t4-ching "  and  other  Taoist  classics,  forming 
S.B.E.,  vols,  xxxix  and  xl. 

In  1886  he  went  further  afield  in  ''heresy"  and  published 
a  translation  of  Fa-hsien's  **  Fo-kuo-chi."  In  1888  he 
brought  out  the  text  and  a  translation  of  the  famous 
Nestorian  inscription.  But  in  1895  he  went  back  to 
Confucian  orthodoxy,  and  contributed  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  an  account  of  the  classical  Chinese  poem 
''  Li-sao  "  and  its  immortal  author. 

T.  W. 


IV.    Notes  and  News. 

MoNiER- Williams's  Sanskrit  Dictionary. — Sir  Monier 
Monier-Williams  writes  during  this  month  as  follows: — 
'I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  am  now  within  measurable 
'  distance  of  the  end  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Sanskrit 
'  Dictionary,  of  which  only  about  one  hundred  pages  remain 
'  to  dispose  of.  The  work  involves  incessant  labour,  as  my 
*  assistants  live  in  Germany — Cappeller  of  Jena,  Blau  of 
'  Berlin ;  and  Eielhom  of  Gottingen  gives  occasional  help. 
'  I  am  labouring  to  produce  a  Dictionary  for  English 
'  Sanskritists  in  one  compact  volume  with  more  words  than 
'  even  the  great  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary,  and  fully  up  to 

i.A.A.B.  1898.  16 
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"  date.  It  will  contain  fully  50,000  words  more  than  my 
**  first  edition."  Sir  Monier  has  been  fifty-two  years  Member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  E.  N.  C. 

October,  1897. 

Ninth  Congress  of  Orientalists. — A  few  copies  of  the 
Transactions  are  left,  and  are  now  offered  to  Public 
Libraries  at  half-price,  £1  the  two  volumes.  Apply  at 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Rooms,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

The  Rev.  T.  TVitton  Davies,  Principal  of  the  Baptist 
Midland  College,  and  Lecturer  in  Arabic  at  University 
College,  Nottingham,  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  the  Leipzig  University. 

Thupa  Vamsa. — This  important  old  chronicle,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  Buddhist  stiipas  both  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
exists  in  two  recensions,  one  Pali,  the  other  Sinhalese.  Both 
of  these  have  now  been  edited  by  scholars  in  Ceylon.  The 
Pali  text,  edited  by  Woeligama  Dharmaratna,  is  just  out. 
The  editor  assigns  it  to  Yacissara,  which  is  unexpected 
news.  Hitherto  the  author  was  unknown ;  the  Gandha 
Yamsa  (p.  70)  simply  says  it  was  written  by  a  great  teacher. 

The  Mission  Conference  of  Saxony  offers  a  prize  of  £50 
for  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  following  subject :  "  Expo* 
sition  of  the  religious  and  philosophic  aspect  of  India 
according  to  the  Yedas,  Upanishads,  and  the  Brahmanio 
(especially  the  Yedantic)  Philosophy,  and  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  same  from  the  Christian  standpoint."  Papers 
will  be  received  up  to  June  30,  1899.  Full  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Kleinpaul,  Brockwitz  bei  Coswig, 
Saxony. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Series  of  Buddhist  Texts. 

The  following  is  a  list  read  by  me  at  the  Paris  CongreaSy 
by  desire  of  Professor  S.  F.  d'Oldenburg,  of  the  series  called 
Bibliotheca  Buddhica,  at  present  in  course  of  publication  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 
which    science    is    already   indebted    for    the  monumental 
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Sanskrit  lexicon  of  Bohtlingk-Roth.  The  series  has  been 
projected  by  Professor  d'Oldenburg,  and  is  under  his 
general  direction.  It  is  to  contain  texts  (and  certain 
original  documents  illustrative  of  texts)  in  the  languages 
of  Buddhism  not  already  dealt  with  by  the  Pali  Text 
Society. 

A.    Sanskrit  Texts. 

(1)  In  progress* 

Siksasamuccaya  of  Santideva.     (Fasc.  1  has  appeared.) 

Editor,  Professor  G.  Bendall. 

Kastrapala-paripfccha  (in  the  press).  M.  Finot. 

(2)  Works  in  preparation. 

Da^bhumliSvara.  M.  de  Blonay. 

Abhidharma  -  kote-vyakhya.      (With  text 

deciphered  from  Chinese  sources.)     Professor  S.  Uwi. 
Suvar^aprabhasa.  M.  Finot. 

(3)  Works  agreed  to. 

Samadhi-raja.  M.  Foucher. 

MaOjuiSri-parajika.  Dr.  D.  N.  Eudriavski. 

Sardhadvisahasrika  Prajflaparamita.  Mr.  NeiL 

OandayyOha.  Professor  S.  d'Oldenburg. 

Namasamglti-tika.  Dr.  Th.  Schterbatzky. 

Earunapui^darika.  *           Miss  Ridding. 

Madhyamakavrtti.  M.  de  la  Valine  Poussin. 

Ijahkavatara.  Mr.  Bapson. 

Avadana-Sataka.  Professor  Speyer. 

Sugatavadaaa.  M.  Boyer. 

(4)  Names    of  Editors    who   have  promised   works    at 

present  unassigned. 

Professor    Eern    (Leiden),     Professor    Pisohel     (Halle), 
Dr.  S.  Eonow  (Christiunia),  and  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
An  edition  of  the  Tathagataguhyaka  is  also  projected. 
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IJ.    Works  illustrative  of  Texts. 

Index  to  Mahuvyutpatti. 

The  late  Prof.  Minaev,  revised  by  Prof.  d'Oldenbnrg 
(nearly  ready). 

Index  to  Tanjur.     Sansknt  and  Tibetan. 

Professors  d'Oldenburg  and  IvanoTski. 

C.  Bendall. 

Shape  op  Indian  Letters. 

Buddhaghosa,  at  the  end  of  the  Papauca  Sudani,  has 
preserved  a  curious  old  tradition  of  a  letter  written  by 
Bimbisarai  king  of  Magadha,  in  the  Buddha's  time,  to 
Pukkusuti,  the  then  king  of  Takkasila.  The  words  were 
written  by  Biinbisara  himself  on  a  gold  leaf  with  red  lac, 
and  it  is  said  of  the  writing  : 

Manapiini  vata  akkharani  samaslsani  samapantini 
caturassuniti ; 

tliat  is,  that  the  letters  were  pleasant  to  look  at,  even  at 
the  lop,  written  in  regular  lines,  and  square  in  shape. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  a  more  detailed 
description,  but  the  passage  is  worth  noticing  as  giving 
the  views  of  the  scholars  at  the  Maha  Wihara  in  Anuradha- 
pura,  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  as  to  the 
letters  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Pitakas  as  having  been 
used  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  Buddha.  The  context 
may  be  seen  at  pp.  73-80  of  Alwis's  "  Pali  Grammar." 

Rh.  D. 


Notes  on  Indian  Literature. 

{Continued  from  Volume  for  1896,  pp,  216-217.) 

Continuing  my  examination  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  I  have  come  across  several  cases  where 
historical  information  as  to  various  sovereigns  is  given. 
These  are  accordingly  arranged  by  localities  or  dynaBtiea. 
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Several  of  the  references  in  the  subjoined  notes  were  kindly 
supplied  by  my  friends  Hofrath  Biihler  and  Miss  Duff 
(Mrs.  Rickmers).  Fuller  details  will  be  given  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  in  the  press. 

3.    Gujarat, 

The  Dutahgada  ^  of  Subhata  is  a  drama  of  which  accounts 
have  been  given  by  H.  H.  Wilson  ("Theatre  "=  Works, 
vol.  xii.  p.  390)  and  Aufrecht,  Cat.  Bodl.,  p.  139.  Neither 
of  these  authorities,  however,  appear  to  have  noticed  that 
the  names  of  sovereigns  mentioned  by  the  sutradhdra  occur 
in  the  history  of  Gujarat. 

We  are  told  (v.  Aufrecht,  l.c.)  that  the  play  was  composed 
by  order  of  the  parisad  (court)  of  the  maharc^ddhir^'a  Tribhu- 
vanapala  deva  adya  vasantamahotsave  deva'tri-Kumdrapdle- 
icarasya  ydtrdydm  doldparvani. 

Dr.  Biihler  suggests  that  this  passage  must  be  interpreted 
on  the  model  of  such  stanzas  as  Rajatarahgini,  vi.  173, 
where  we  read  that  King  Ksemagupta  built  a  sanctuary  to 
Oauri^vara,  called  after  himself,  Ksemagaurtioaram  tyadhdt. 
Accordingly,  the  present  play  was  produced  at  a  spring- 
festival  at  the  swing-celebration^  in  honour  of  the  image 
of  Siva  set  up  by  Eumarapala.  One  of  the  celebrated 
acts  of  Eumarapala  was  the  restoration  of  the  great  Saiva 
temple,  with  its  image,  at  Devapattan  or  Somnath  (A.  E. 
Forbes,  "Ras  m&ld,"  ed.  1878,  p.  147  sqq.). 

The  interest  of  the  mention  of  Tribhuvanapala^  is,  that 
we  get  a  contemporary  acknowledgment  of  the  actual 
reign  of  Tribhuvanapala,  who  is  not  often  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions,  and,  as  Dr.  Biihler  observes,  probably 
"maintained   himself  only  for  a  short   time,  and  was  not 


*  The  British  Mumum  posiMsea  (Add.  26,36S  B)  a  copj  of  the  itn^  portions 
of  this  play. 

*  Swioff-celebnitioiis  (Le.  feasts  at  which  ima^  were  put  in  swings)  were 
held  in  the  month  Phil^na  (Febraary-MaFch)  in  Eastern  India  in  honour  of 
VUhnu  (Raj.  Mitra, '"  Notices,*'  i.  p.  236;  Ti.  209). 

*  Tribhuvanapala  was  also  the  name  of  Kamatmp&la*s  father,  who,  however, 
nerer  reigned. 
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generally  acknowledged  as  king''  {Tfid.  AnL^  yi.  p.  I90\ 
The  production  of  the  play  will  thus  fall  in  or  about 
Y.S.  1299  (a.d.  1242-3). 

Under  the  same  Kumurapala  (a.d.  1143-1174)  was 
composed  the  Sdmudratilakay  a  work  on  divination  by 
Durlabharaja,  completed  by  his  son  Jagaddeva.  A  unique 
MS.  of  this  work  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Jacobi  (Z.D.M.G.,  xxxiii.  697)  has  been  recently  purchased 
by  the  British  Museum  (Or.  5252).  Jagaddeva  (himself 
a  writer  on  divination  ^)  gives  his  genealogy  as  follows : — 

^rlmadyahilla  (?  ^dva^)  of  the  Fragvata  caste, 

employed  as  a  revenue  officer 
{ryayakarana'paddinatya)  by  King 
Bhiinadeva. 

Rajapula. 


Narasimha. 


Durlabharaja,  patronized  by  King  Kumarapala. 

I 
Jagaddeva. 

Durlabharaja  also  (says  Jagaddeva)  wrote  works  on 
elephants,  horses,  and  birds.  The  present  work,  therefore, 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  while  the 
interval  of  two  generations  is  the  same  for  the  kings  as 
for  their  proteges;  in  other  words,  Durlabharaja  was  the 
great-grandson  of  a  man  who  had  been  patronized  by 
Bhiraadeva  [I],  a.d.  1021-64,  the  great-grandfather  of  his 
own  patron  Kumurapala.^ 

4.  Devagiri  {Dekhan). 

The  Kalpafaru^  a  commentary  by  Amaldnanda  on  the 
Bhdmafl  (itself  a  super-commentary  on  the  Brahma-sutras) 
was  composed  ''while  King  Krishna,  son  of  Jaitradeva, 
was  ruling  the  earth,  along  with  Mahadeva"  (Cat.  Sansk. 

I  RcfP.  in  Aufrecht,  Cat.  Catt..  i.  196,  749. 

'  See  Dr.  Buhler's  Table  at  Ind.  Ant.,  vi.  p.  213. 

3  B.M.  Or.  3,360  B  is  a  frugmect  of  this  work. 
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MSS.  in  India  OfiBce,  p.  722).  An  account  of  these  kings  is 
given  in  Professor  Ramakrish^a  Bhandarkar's  ''Early  History 
of  the  Dekkan  "  (2nd.  ed.,  1895),  forming  part  of  the  Bombay 
Oazetteer:  see  pp.  112,  120,  and  140.  In  the  praiasti  (ibid., 
p.  142),  stanzas  8-10,  though  the  two  kings  are  mentioned 
together  (in  dual  compounds),  the  joint-regency  is  not 
expressly  mentioned,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  otherwise 
known.     Mahadeva's  separate  reign  commenced  a.d.  1260. 

5.  Rdypur  {Central  Provinces). 

The  Subhadrd'parinayana  (or  ^harana)  is  a  drama  by 
Ramadeva,  of  the  Vyasa  caste.  An  account  of  its  plot  has 
been  given  by  Professor  S.  L^vi  {Thedtre  indien,  p.  242). 
The  British  Museum  copy  (Add.  26,359  B)  dates  from 
A.D.  1422,  and  accordingly  belongs,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
the  same  quarter  of  a  century  as  the  production  of  the 
piece  itself.  The  king  under  whom  the  play  was  produced 
was  Haribrahma,^  of  the  Haihaya  family,  Ealacuri  branch. 
He  was  reigning  in  a.d.  1402  and  1415.' 

Another  play  by  the  same  dramatist  is  the  Rdmdhhyudaya 
(Add.  26,443  A).  Sylvain  L^vi  describes  this,  op.  cit.,  p.  242, 
and  Dr.  Peterson  has  transcribed  the  historically  important 
passage  of  the  Introduction  in  his  Ulwar  Catalogue,'  p.  ^^. 
The  royal  patron  was  the  Maharana^  Mem,  son  of  Rama- 
deva. Haribrahraa,  just  mentioned,  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ramadeva  {Ep.  Ind.^  ii.  230).  Mem  must 
accordingly  be  added  to  the  list  of  Kings  of  Raypur,  as 
the  younger  brother  and  successor  of  Haribrahma. 

^  Also  called  in  thia  play,  metri  gratia^  Haribhrama  (twice^  and  Harirannan. 
Thus,  with  the  forma  given  in  £p.  Ind.,  ii.  230,  there  are  no  lees  than  «tx  names 
for  one  king. 

»  Ep.  Ind.,  ii.  228 ;  Ind.  Ant.,  lix.  26. 

'  This  is  a  most  valuable  work.  But  why  does  Dr.  Peterson  hide  his  light 
nnder  a  bushel 't  The  book  was  published  as  long  aeo  as  1892,  and  **  for  preteu- 
tation  rather  than  sale*'  ;  and  jet  I  think  it  probable  that  unless  I  had  lighted 
on  its  title  a  ft^w  months  ago  m  the  preface  to  Catalcgu*  Catuiogorum^  pt.  ii., 
and  had  called  the  attention  ot  Heveral  library  authorities  to  it,  not  one  of  the  leading 
Oriental  Libraries  (much  lees  private  scholars)  of  London  would  now  possess 
a  copy. 

*  So  our  MS. 
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6.   Tirhnt, 

The  subjoined  record  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  continuation  to  a  little-explored 
and  doubtful  branch  of  historj',  and  gives  a  line  of  kings 
dra\vn  up  by  a  writer  contemporary  with  one  of  the 
latest  of  them,  and  doubtless  having  access  to  State 
documents.  The  work  is  the  Oa'ngdkrtyavivekay  brought 
from  Nepal  by  Dr.  Gimlette,'  and  already  referred  to 
by  me  in  this  Journal  (Oct.  1888,  Vol.  XX.  p.  554).  The 
author,  Vardhamana,  wrote  several  works  on  religious  and 
legal  procedure ;  in  one  of  these  ^  he  is  called  (in  the 
colophon)  mahoimdhijdya'dhanna-dhikdrin  to  the  King  of 
Videha  (Tirhut). 

Among  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  Gahgdkrtyariveka 
occur  these  lines  : — 

Kameso  Mithililm  asiisad  udabhud  asmad  Bhayei^[h]  sutah  | 
samjajne  ITarasimlia-bhupatir  ito  jato  Nrsimho  nrpah  || 
tasmad  Bhairavasimha-bhilpatir  abhiit  Sri-Ramabhadras  tato  | 
dipiid  dipa  ivabhavat  sa  iva  samrajam  gunair  urjjitah  1 1 

The  colophon  tells  us  (J.R.A.S.,  supra  cit.)  that  the  book 
was  composed  under  the  patronage  of  King  KSmabhadray 
who  was  the  son  of  King  Ilarinarayana. 

If  we  now  consult  Mr.  Grierson's  Table  appended  to  an 
article  in  Ind,  Ant.,  xiv.  196,  we  shall  find  a  very  fair 
agreement. 

Kamcsa  (or  ^esvara)  was  the  first  king ;  our  author  passes 
over  the  second  king,  who  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  third, 
Bhavesa  (or  ^esvara).  Ilis  son  and  successor^  was  Hari-  (or 
Hara-)simha,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Nara- 
simha,  or  Nrsimha.  Tliis  king  had  as  successor  the  second 
son  of  his  first  wife,  Bhairava-siinha,  alias  Harinaraya^a 
(it  will  be  observed  that  both  names  are  authenticated  by 
our   MS.).     King   Riimabhadra,   for  whom   the  work   was 

*  Now  Or.  3567  A  in  tho  Museum  Oollection. 
«  Tlie  Dandavivekw,  apud  Uaj.  Mitw,  **  Notices,"  No.  1,910. 
3  PoHsibly,  liowuvor,   not  imniediute  successor.     Iluranmha's  elder  brutheTi 
Devasiinlia,  may  huvc  reigned.     (Ind.  Ant.,  xiv.  187,  note  20.) 
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composed,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  last.  A  native  writer^ 
gives  the  date  of  his  accession  as  equivalent  to  a.d.  1520, 
but  as  our  MS.  was  not  only  already  composed  but  actually 
copied  out  in  a.d.  1496,^  this  date  must  be  rejected. 

7.    Uncertain  Sovereigns. 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  references  showing  the  further 
identity  of  the  following  princes : — 

(1)  Nrga^    under    whom    Yucaspati    Misra    wrote    the 
Bharaatl.* 

(2)  Jdideva,  in  whose  reign  at  Yalasathi   ("Bulsar"  in 

Bombay  Presidency)  a  MS.  of  the  drama  Bhlmavikrama  was 

copied  in  a.d.  1426. 

C.  Bendall. 
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Presented  by  Gerald  Elias,  E^q, 

Persian  MS.  Poems  by  KasimT,  being  poetical  histories 
of  Shah  Isma'il,  Shah  Rukh,  and  Shah  T^masp. 
Copied  A.H.  1014. 

Persian.    New  Testament.    American  Bible  Society,  1880. 

Persian.  Travels  of  Nasir  ad  Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  in 
Europe,     a.h.  1308.     Litho. 

Persian.      Travels  of  Nasir  ad  Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  in 

Europe,     a.h.  1293.     Litho. 
Persian.       Mutl'a-ul    Shams.       By    Muhammad    Hasan 

Khan.     3  vols.     FoL     Teheran,  a.h.  1303.     Litho. 

Presented  by  Hardevram  Nanabhai  Haridas^  Esq, 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Sanskrit  Composition.  By 
Yaman  Shivasan  Apte. 


*  Ayodh^raprasada,  cited  in  note  20  of  the  article  already  referred  to. 

^  I^kflbma^a-samvat  376 ;  rerified  bj  Dr.  Kielhom,  £p.  Ind.,  i.  p.  306, 
note  3. 

^  See  the  kst  sUnza  (cd.  Bibl.  Indica,  p.  766) :  cf.  Cat.  Sansk.  MSS.  Ind.  Off., 
p.  71». 
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A  Guide  to  Sanskrit  Verbs  (Part«  1  and  2).     By  Gorind 

Shankar  Sbastii  Bapat. 
Dbiiturupakosa.      Conjugation   of   Sanskrit  Verbs.      By 

Dliarmaruja  Narayan  Gandhi. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office, 

Jlakluyt  Society.  Danish  Arctic  Expeditions.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  0.  C.  A.  Oosch. 
2  vols.  Svo.     London^  1897. 

Griffiths  (John).     The  Paintings  in  the  Buddhist  Cave- 
Temples  of  Ajanta.     2  vols.  Fol.    London^  1896. 
Banerjei  (N.  N.).     Dyes  and  Dyeing  in  Bengal. 

Svo.     Calcutta,  1896. 

Holland   (T.  H.).     Report   on   the  Geological  Structure 

and   Stability  of  the  Uill   Slopes  around   Naini   Tal. 

Svo.     Calcutta,  1897. 
Crooke  (W.).      The  North-TVestem  Provinces  of  India; 
their  History,  Ethnology,  and  Administration. 

Svo.    London,  1897. 

Presented  by  Hardevram  Nanabhai  Haridas,  Esq. 

Priiehin  Kiivya  Miila,  or  Old  Gujarati  Poetical  Series. 
Published  with  Annotations  by  Hargovind  Dwarkadas 
Eautavalu  and  Nathanhanker  Pujashankar  ShastrL 
30  Vols.     Ahmedabad,  1S90-92. 

1.  Poet  Premiiiiand's  Droupadlharan. 

2.  Poet  Dayii ram's  llusik  Vallabh,  etc. 

3.  Poet  Girdhar's  Rajasuyayagna. 

4.  Poet  Vallabh's  Duhshiisan  Budhir  Pan  AkhySn. 

5.  Poet  Bhojabhakta's  Eavita. 

6.  Divallbai  and  Radhabai's  Eavita. 

7.  lijipu  Saheb  Gilyakwjidakrita  Eavita. 

8.  Poet  Weerji's  Eamiivati-Eatha. 

9.  Poets  Ilaridas  and  Dwarkadas'  Eavita. 

10.  Poet  JJiraut  Bhakta's  Eavita. 

11.  Poets  lihahin,  ^akar,  MukOnda,  Dayarara,  and  Girdhars 

Eavita. 
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12.  Poet  Premanand's  Ashtavakrakbyan. 

13.  Dayaramakrita  Parchuran  Eavita,  Dayaram's  Eavita. 

14.  Poet    Premanand's    Subhadra    Harana    and    Bukmini 

Harana. 

15.  Poet  Ratnesliver*8  Eavita. 

16.  Poet  Premanand's  Markandeya  Puran. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21.  PoetVa 


>> 


Part  2. 
Part  3. 


„  Part  4. 

„  Part  5. 

labh's  Yaksha  Prashnottar. 

22.  Poet  Narbheram's  Eavita. 

23.  Dhlrabhakta's  Swaroop. 

24.  Dhlrabhakta's  Eavita. 

25.  Dhlrabhakta's  Prashnottar  Mallkai 

26.  Premanand's  Roshadarshika  Satyabhamakhyan. 

27.  Poet  Yallabh^s  Euntiprasannakhayan. 

28.  Poet  Yallabh's  Yudhishthir  Yrikodar  Samvadakhyan. 

29.  Poet  Yallabh's  Mitradharmakhyan. 

30.  Poet  Premanand's  Panchaliprasannakhyan. 

Presented  by  the  Leiden  University. 

De  Goeje  (J.).     Arib  Tabari  continuatus. 

8vo.     Lug.'Bat.,  1897. 

Presented  by  the  Oerman  Oavernment. 

Berlin.     Handschriften  Yerzeichnisse  der  konigl.  Bib.  zu 

Berlin.     Bd.  xi,  Pt.  1. 
Yerzeichniss  der  Oriechischen  HSS. 

Hebraeischen  HSS.     Bd.  ii,  Abth.  2. 

Arabischen  HSS.     Bd.  xxi. 

Presented  by  the  Christian  Literary  Society /or  India, 

Upanishads,  Selections  from.  8vo.     Madras,  1895. 

Hacdonald  (Rev.  E.  S.).     Brahmanas  of  the  Yeda. 

8vo.     Madras,  1896. 
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An  Account  of  the  YedaSi  with  numerous  extracts  from 

the  Rig  Veda.  8vo.     Madras,  1897. 

Bhaguvadgita.  Syo.     Madras,  1895. 

Presented  by  the  Dutch  Government. 

Eih'aan  (H.  N.).     Madoereesche  Spraak-kunst  Stuk  1. 

Bvo.    Batavia,  1897. 

Van  der  Tuuk  (Dr.  H.  N.).   Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandach 

Woordenboek  Deel  1.  Imp.  8vo.     Batavia,  1897. 

Presented  by  the  Society  for  Promotion  of  Chtnstian  Knowkdge. 

Codrington    (Rev.    R.    II.)    and    the  Ven.    J.    Palmer. 
Dictionary  of  the  Mota  Language.     Bvo.    London,  1897. 
Nisga  Primer. 
Sena  Grammar. 
Luganda.     Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 

Life  of  Mahomet. 

Zigusi.     Exercises. 

Chinyanja.     Portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Robertson's  Church  History. 

Kisukuma  Primer. 

Ki-Gogo.     Hymns. 

Gitonga  and  Xitswa.     Gospel  Picture  Book. 

Kafir.     Old  Testament  in  Question  and  Answer. 

All  Bvo.    London,  1897. 

Presented  by  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1895-6 :   Mitra  (R.  0.).     Law  of 
Joint  Property  and  Partition  in  British  India. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1897. 

Presented  by  Dr.  R,  N.  Cust. 

Grierson  (G.  A.).   Specimen  Translations  in  ▼arious  Indian 
Languages.  Fol.     Calcutta,  1897. 

De  Larajasse   (Rev.   Fr.   E.)  and  Ven.  Fr.  Cyprian  de 
Sampoint.     Grammar  of  the  Somali  Language. 

Bvo.    London,  1897. 

De  Larajasse  (Rev.  Fr.  E.).     Somali-English  and  English- 
Somali  Dictionary.  Bvo.    London^  1897. 
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Presented  by  T,  Waiters,  Esq. 

Oaillard  (Pdre  L.).     Croix  et  Swastika  en  Chine. 

8vo.     Chang-Hat,  1893. 

Presented  by  the  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft. 

Abhandlungen.     Bd.  x,  Nos.  2,  4. 
Leumann  (E.).     Avadyaka  Erzahlungen. 
Schmidt  (R.).    Die  Marathi-Uebersetzung  der  Sdkasaptati. 

Svo.     Leipzig,  1897. 

Presented  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 

West  (E.  W.).  Pahlavi  Texts.  Part  V:  Marvels  of 
Zoroastrianism.  8vo.     Oxford,  1897. 

Dubois  (Abb^  J.  A.).  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Ceremonies,  translated  from  the  Author's  later  French 
MS.,  edited  with  notes,  corrections,  and  biography 
by  H.  E.  Beauchamp,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  F.  Max  Miiller.  8vo.     Oxford,  1897. 

Presented  by  Mrs,  Brian  Hodgson, 

Foucher    (A.).     Catalogues  des    peintures    n^p&Iaises    et 

tib^taines  de  la  collection  de  B.  H.  Hodgson  k  la  Biblio- 

thdque  de  Tinstitut  de  France.  4to.     Paris,  1897. 

Gill  (Capt.  William).     The  River  of  Golden  Sand ;    with 

an  Introductory  Essay  by  Colonel  H.  Yule.     2  vols. 

Svo.     London,  1880. 
Hooker  (Sir  J.  D.).     Himalayan  Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 

8vo.     London,  1891. 
Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.).     A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the 
Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia.    Fol.  London,  1868. 
Macaulay  (Colman).     Report  of  a  Mission  to  Sikkim  and 
the  Tibetan  Frontier.  4to.     Calcutta,  1885. 

Rajendralala  Mitra.    Ashtasuhasrika.     8vo.  Calcutta,  1888. 
Burnouf  (E.).     Choix  de  lettres.  8vo.     Paris,  1891. 

Mouat  (Dr.).     The  British  Soldier  in  India. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     London,  1866. 
Campbell  (Dr.  A.).     On  the  Tribes  around  Darjeeling. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     London,  1868. 
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Presented  by  the  Authors. 

Ferguson  (D.  AV.).     Captain  Robert  Knox. 

4to.     Colombo  and  Croydon^  1896-7. 

Robert  Knox's  Sinhalese  Vocabulary. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Ceylon^  1896. 

Winternitz  (M.).  Mantrapatha,  or  the  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Apastambins. 

Barth  (A.).  J.  Dahlmann :  Das  Mahabharata  als  Epos 
und  Rechtsbuch.     (Review.)  4to.     Paris,  1897, 

Gust  (Dr.   R.  N.).     Poems  of  many  Years  and   many 

Places.     1836-1897.     Second  series. 

8vo.    Hertford,  1897. 
RockhiU  (W.  W.).     Diplomatic   Missions  to   the   Court 

of  China  :  The  Kotow  Question.  Roy.  8vo,     1897. 

Dutt  (R.  C).  History  of  Civilisation  in  Ancient  India. 
Revised  edition  in  2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1893. 

Lopes  (David).     Chronica  des  Reis  de  Bisnaga. 

8vo.    Lkboa,  1897. 

Pillai  (G.  P.).     Representative  Indians. 

8vo.    London,  1897. 

Arendzen  (Rev.  J.).  Theodori  Abu  Kurra  de  oultu 
imagiuum  libel lum  e  codice  Arabico  edidit 

8vo.    Bonnae,  1897. 

Sastrl  (ITaraprasad).  Discovery  of  Living  Buddhism  in 
Bengal.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1897. 

FausboU  (V.).  Fire  Forstudier  til  en  Fremstilling  af 
den  Indiske  Mythologie  efter  Mahabharata. 

4  to.     Kj0benhavn,  1897. 

Patton  (Prof.  W.  M.).  Ahmed  ibn  Hanbal  and  the 
Mihna.  A  biography  of  the  Imam,  including  an 
account  of  the  Mahommedan  Inquisition  called  the 
Mihna.  8vo.     Leide,  1897. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

Griinwedel  (A.).  Buddhistische  Studien.  (Berlin  konigl. 
Museon.  Veroffentlichen,  vol.  v.)        Fol.     Berlin,  1897. 
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Lane-Poole  (S.).  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Arabic 
Coins  preserved  in  the  Ehedivial  Library  at  Cairo. 

8vo.     London  t  1897. 

Horn  (Paul).     Asadi's  noupersisches  Wdrterbuch  Lughat- 

i-Furs.  4to.     Berlin,  1897. 

Harlez  (C.  de).    Yocabulaire  Bouddhique  Sauscrit-Chinois. 

8vo.     Leide,  1897. 

Purchased. 

Ludwig  (A.).  Das  Mahabharata  als  Epos  und  Rechtsbuch 
von  J.  Dahlmann.  8vo.     Prag^  1896. 

A  complete  set  of  the  Ananda^rama  Sanskrit  Series. 

Zuchariae  (Th.).  The  Indischen  Worterbiicher.  (Qrun- 
driss  der  Indo-Arische  Pbilologie,  Band  I,  Heft  3,  B.) 

8vo.     Straasburgt  1897. 
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Art.    XVI. —  The  Early  Commerce  of  Babylon  with  India — 

700-300  B.C.     By  J.  Kbnnbdt. 

Letters  and  coinage  are  the  natural  fruits  of  commerce. 
Scholars  agree  that  the  Indian  or  Brahma  alphabet  bad 
a  Western  origin,  and  owed  its  existence  to  commercial 
exigencies.  But  while  Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler  traces  it  to 
a  Phoenician  source,  and  ascribes  its  creation  to  the  early 
part  of  the  eight  century  B.C.,  M.  Halevy  derives  it  from 
an  Aramaean  script  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ^ 
No  such  definite  theory  has  been  put  forward  with  regard 
to  the  silver  coins  called  purdnas,  the  most  ancient  coins  of 
India ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  were  current 
before  the  Macedonian  invasion,  and,  as  silver  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  imports  from  the 
West  into  India,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  silver 
coinage  came  also  from  the  West — unless,  indeed,  it  were 
an  indigenous  invention.^  In  the  case,  then,  both  of  Indian 
letters  and  of  Indian  coinage,  a  direct  and  constant  inter- 
course with  Western  Asia  is  the  presupposition  of  every 
solution.      Now,    for   a   trade   between   Western   Asia   and 

*  Vide  Dr.  Cust^s  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Phoenician  and 
Indian  Alphabet^/*  J.R.A.S.,  January,  1897,  pp.  62-5. 

'  On  the  antiquity  of  the  purapas.  Tide  *'Couu  of  Ancient  India/*  by  Sir  A. 
Cunningham,  pp.  62-3.    London,  1891. 

J.K.A.8.  1898.  16 


2i2   EARLY  COMMERCE  OF  BABYLON  WITH  INDIA. 

India  three  routes  are  possible.  The  first  climbs  up  the 
precipitous  and  zigzag  passes  of  the  Zagros  range — which 
the  Greeks  called  "ladders" — into  the  treeless  regions  of 
Persia.  This  route  was  barred  for  centuries  by  the  in- 
veterate hostility  of  the  mountaineers,  and  it  did  not  become 
practicable  until  the  "Great  King"  reduced  the  Kurdish 
highlanders  and  the  lowland  Somites  to  an  equal  vassalage. 
The  second  route  traverses  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to 
the  Caspian  and  Oxus,  and  descends  into  India  by  the 
passes  of  the  Hindoo  Kush.  Articles  of  commerce  doubt- 
less passed  along  this  way  from  early  times ;  but  the  trade 
was  of  little  importance,  fitful,  intermittent,  and  passing 
through  many  intermediate  hands,  until  the  Parthian 
domination  forced  trade  into  this  channel.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  sea ;  and,  as  this  alone  afforded  a  means  of  direct 
and  constant  intercourse,  the  question  is  narrowed  to 
a  single  issue  :  at  what  period  did  regular  maritime  inter- 
course first  arise  between  India  and  Western  Asia?  From 
the  remotest  ages,  we  generally  assume.  But  this  was  not 
tlie  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated 
tl:at  it  arose  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
I  propose  to  show  (1)  that  the  early  commerce  of  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Arabs  in  the  Eastern  seas  did  not  embrace 
India,  and  that  the  reasons  usually  adduced  for  a  contrary 
opinion  are  invalid.  (2)  I  shall  show,  from  the  history 
of  the  Chinese  coinage,  that  an  active  sea- trade  sprang  up 
about  700  B.C.  between  Babylon  (^nd  the  East,  and  that 
India  had  an  active  share  in  it.  From  the  time  of  Darius 
Ilystaspes  (dred  500  u.c.)  the  Babylonians  lost  their  mono- 
poly, and  the  traffic  with  Babylon,  although  never  quite 
extinct,  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  whom 
the  Greeks  found  in  possession.  (^5)  These  facts  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  history  of  Indian  letters  and 
coinage.  If  my  premises  be  granted,  we  can  hardly  date 
the  invention  of  the  Indian  alphabet  much  before  or  much 
after  GOO  B.C.  And,  with  regard  to  the  purdna  coinage, 
I  hope  to  show  that  it  represents  a  system  of  private 
coinage,  and  is  identical   (so  far  as  one  can  judge  in  the 
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absence  of  specimens)  with  the  private  currency  system 
obtaining  at  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
(4)  Certain  features  of  Indian  art  inexplicable  through 
the  medium  of  Persia,  and  probably  not  indigenous,  may 
be  explained  as  traces  and  survivals  of  Babylonian  influence. 


I. 

Fow  coasts  are  more  forbidding  than  the  barren  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Dark  and  serrated 
mountain  ranges,  glowing  with  heat  and  devoid  of  life, 
alternate  with  stretches  of  burning  sand ;  sunken  reefs  and 
coral  rocks  prevent  a  near  approach  to  the  shore ;  and  the 
havens  are  infrequent  and  often  insecure.  Contrary  winds 
blow  from  either  end  of  the  Red  Sea  throughout  the  year ; 
storms  beset  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  tides 
are  violent  and  the  seas  dangerous.  And  yet,  along  these 
shores,  where  all  life  appears  to  be  lost  in  an  immensity  of 
desolation,  the  earliest  maritime  commerce  of  the  world  wais 
carried  on.  Tradition  said  that  the  holy  city  of  Eridu  had 
received  the  first  elements  of  civilization  from  the  sea; 
and  the  Egyptians  believed  that  the  "  followers  of  Horus  '* 
had  migrated  from  Pun  to  Egypt  along  the  Red  Sea  littoral. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  we  find 
the  priest-kings  of  Lagash  ^  obtaining  valuable  woods  and 
stones  by  sea  from  the  lands  of  Magan  and  Malukhkha' — 
countries  through  which  Assurbanipal  passed  on  his  way 
to  invade  Egypt,  and  which  the  majority  of  scholars  identify 
with  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  The  statue  of  one  of  these 
priest-kings,  Gudea  by  name,  furnishes  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  intimate  maritime  relations  between  Babylonia 
and  Egypt.     The  statue  is  of  diorite,  and  was  executed  by 

*  Better  known  by  its  modern  name  of  Tell-loh.  The  ciril  name  was 
Shirpuria,  the  sacred  name  l^agash.  It  was  situated  on  a  canal  not  far  from 
the  ancient  coarse,  and  near  the  moath  of  the  Tigris. 

^  On  Ma^pin  and  Malukhkha,  ride  8ayee,  Hibbert  Lectures,  18S7:  **  Lectnrv^ 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Anci«^t  Babylonians/*  pp.  31-2.  (London,  Id^tf.) 
Malukhkha  is  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Wadi-el-*Arish. 
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n  IiH'al  artist;  but  it  is  copied  closely,  almost  slayishly,  m 
ti:;un',  dress,  and  attitude,  from  the  Egyptian  type  which 
(ho  t'anums  diorite  statue  of  King  Cephren  in  the  Ghizeh 
MustMiin  has  made  classical.  The  king  holds  on  his  lap 
.1  map,  and  on  the  map  is  marked  a  scale  with  bevelled 
oiltfo.  wliich  Professor  Petrie  has  identified  with  the 
Kjjyptian  cubit.* 

Tho  timber  and  the  diorite  were  furnished  to  Gudea  bv 
trading- ships  from  Mat^an  and  Malukhkha,  Nituk  and 
(iul)i.''  Mugan  and  Malukhkha  represent  the  Sinaitic 
Prn insula ;  Nituk  is  the  island  of  Bahrein,  half-way  down 
\\\o  Persian  Gulf;^  and  iSir  II.  Rawlinson  identi6e8  Gubi 
witli  Koptos.  The  identification  is  doubtful,  but  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Wildi  Hammamat  on  the  road  from 
Koptos  to  Kosseir  show  the  efforts  of  the  Pharaohs  from 
(ho  time  of  Assa,  of  the  fifth  dynasty  {citrd  3580-3536  B.C.), 
to  keep  open  the  communications  with  the  Red  Sea.* 
Indeed,  the  earliest  proof  we  possess  of  a  trade  by  way  of 
the  lied  Sea  dates  from  this  same  Assa,  who  imported 
a  Deng  or  l»igmy  from  the  land  of  Punt  in  South  Arabia.* 
S-ankh-ka-ra  (circa  27S0-2778  n.c),  the  last  king  of  the 
oh'.vcnth  dynasty,  attorn j)ted  to  reduce  the  tribes  on  the 
Abyssinian  coast  under  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt  by  means 
ol'  a  fleet,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  watering  stations.^ 
J  Jut  this  solitary  expedition  had  probably  little  effect.  It 
was  the  work  of  the  great  Queen  Hat-sheps-ut  (1516- 
11.^1  H.(.)  first  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Egyptian  influence 
along  the  entire  African  coast  us  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Cape 


*  S:iyc»'.  TTi])])ert  Lrctiin's.  1887,  p.  137.  The  statue  is  in  the  Loavre, 
:iTi'1  :i  ca^t  of  it  in  tlio  Hriti.sh  Museum. 

-  (hkIci's  iiisrriptioiiA  an;  trauslatnl  in  Do  Snrz(>c*s  mnp^ificent  "  D^cou- 
vcrt<  '^  I  n  ClialtlcMf,'-   an<I  in  *'  Utronls  of  the  I*ast,"  N.8.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  80-2. 

*  "  Niiluk-ki  in  Acradian,  and  Tilvnn  or  Tilmun  in  A9i<\Tian,  unqaestionablj 
.ij)|)lii '  t"  iJahnin."     Sir  II.  Uawlinson,  J.K.A.S.  1880,  vol.  xii,  p.  212. 

'  \V.  M.  Flinikrs  INtrir,  "A  ITistiiry  of  Kjrypt,''  vol.  i,  p.  <9.  London, 
1891. 

*  P.trir,  "History  of  Kpypt,"  vol.  i,  p.  100.  Cf.  Budge,  "Book  of  the 
Diail  :   Pajjyrus  ot  Ani,'*   hit  rod.,  xxv. 

•'  Masjn  r«»  jrives  a  full  account,  uf  tlir  inaritimo  <'X|)«lition.s  <»f  the  Pharaohs  from 
t!i»'  rl(  vi-nth  to  tlir  twrnlirlli  dynasty  in  his  essay  *'>Javigutions  dfS  K'gyptiena** : 
llcvuc  llistoritjur,  vol.  ix,  IttTU. 
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Guardafui.  The  exquisite  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  of  her 
temple  at  Deir-ul-Bahri  still  preserve  the  memory  of  that 
smallest  of  all  great  expeditions.  Five  ships  and  some  two 
}iui;dred  and  fifty  men — the  ships  with  their  low  prow^, 
lofty  sterns,  and  V-shaped  keels,  the  unmistakable  prede- 
cessors of  the  modern  dhows — coasted  along  the  African 
shore,  and  at  last  sailed  up  a  stream  which  Maspero  takes 
to  be  the  Elephant  River  in  Somaliland.  The  reception 
they  met  with ;  the  stout  African  princess,  and  the  enormous 
queen- mother  mounted  on  an  ass,  who  came  to  receive 
them ;  the  gold  and  frankincense,  the  slaves,  and  aromatic 
trees,  they  brought  away — are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  temple 
wulls.  Although  Thothmes  III  (1503-1449  B.C.)  carefully 
erased  his  mother-in-law's  cartouches,  the  memory  of  Queen 
Ilut-sheps-ut's  expedition  was  never  lost.  The  Pharaohs, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Caesars,  each  in  turn,  extended 
their  protection  over  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
securing  thereby  regularity  of  trade  and  a  plentiful  supply 
for  the  Egyptian  market. 

The  articles  imported  in  these  expeditions  are  always 
much  the  same,  whether  it  be  Queen  Hat-sheps-ut,  or 
Thothmes  III,  or  King  Solomon.  We  hear  of  gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  ebony,  rare  animals  and  plants,  products  of 
Arabia,  but  chiefly  of  North- Eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sandal- wood  and  the  peacocks 
furnished  to  Solomon  (of  which  more  hereafter),  there  is 
nothing  specifically  Indian.  But,  valuable  as  the  gold  and 
silver,  the  ebony  and  ivory,  might  be,  they  were  not,  as 
M.  Maspero  has  pointed  out,  of  the  flrst  importance.  The 
chief  demand  was  for  the  frankincense,  the  cinnamon  and 
cassia  and  myrrh,  and  fragrant  woods  of  Oman  and 
Somaliland,  which  the  temple  services  of  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Syrians  alike  required.  The  altar  of  Bel 
at  Babylon  consumed  one  thousand  talents  of  frankincense 
yearly,^  and  clouds  of  incense  arose  at  every  service  before 
all  the  gods  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon. 

>  Herod.,  i,  IS3. 
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And  who  were  the  navigators — the  Beafaring  men  of 
Magan  and  Malukhkha,  of  Nituk  and  Gubi,  who  carried 
on  this  lucrative  traffic P  Babylonians  or  Egyptians?  The 
Babylonians  had  not  a  word  for  a  sail,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  sea.^  The  Egyptians  manned  their  fleets  from  the 
mixed  population  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Delta.  The  tribes 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Oulf  were  for  the  most 
part  uomads,  and  Darius  banished  political  exiles  to  the 
islands  as  to  a  tropical  Siberia.^  Pitiless  wreckers  dwelt 
along  the  Arabian  coasts,^  and  merchantmen  were  exposed 
to  the  treacherous  attacks  of  the  barbarians  on  the  Red  Sea 
littoral.^  Our  choice  is  therefore  very  limited,  and  we 
must  answer,  I  think,  that  probably  in  the  earliest  days 
the  Phoenicians  were  sole  masters  of  these  Eastern  seas. 
The  earliest  seats  of  the  Phoenicians  were  on  two  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  called  Tyre  (Tylos  ;  Assyrian,  Dilmun) 
and  Aradus  (now  Arud) — so  the  Phoenicians  of  the  Medi- 
terranean seaboard  informed  Herodotus.  Eratosthenes  saw 
Phoenician  temples  on  these  islands,  and  learned  from  the 
inhabitants  that  they  regarded  the  Western  Phoenicians 
as  their  colonists.  The  tradition  is  vouched  for  by  an 
independent  witness — Trogus  Pompeius.  The  recent  archaeo- 
logical finds  on  the  Bahrein  Islands  completely  confirm  the 
Greek  historians.^  Innumerable  tumuli  with  cydopean 
masonry  of  the  well-known  Phoenician  pattern  cover  the 
central  island  of  the  group;  ivories  of  Phoenico-Assyriaa 
shape,  and  at  least  one  Cuneiform  inscription,  have  been 
found  there.^     It  is  ''beyond  a  doubt  that  the  [Bahrein] 


^  T.  G.  Pinches,  Quoted  by  De  T^couperie,  ""Weatem  Origin  of  the  Earij 

Chinese  Chilizution,**  p.  105.     London,  18y4. 

^  Ilerod.,  iii,  93. 

^  "  Poriplus,"  c.  20.    The  author  caUs  it  a  **  dreadful  shore.*' 

*  "Periplus,"  c.  4. 

^  llerod.,  i,  1,  and  Til,  89.  Strabo,  xvi,  c.  3,  9  4-  Jnstiii,  xriii,  S. 
Xearchud  touud  a  city  called  Sidon  or  Sidixlona  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

^  J.K.A.S.,  vol.  xii,  1880:  '*The  Islands  of  Bahrein,"  bj  Captein  (now 
Sir  K.)  Durnnd,  with  notes  hy  Mnj()r-G<>nernl  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  Froeeediiu^ 
oi  Die  rt.G.S.,  vol.  xii,  18yo :'  "Tlio  IJahrein  Islands  in  the  Penian  Onlf["  St 
J.  T.  Bent,  pp.  ir.-17. 
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arcliipelago  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  that  seafaring 
people  long  before  the  dawn  of  history."  ' 

But  the  great  mass  of  the  Phoenician  people  migrated 
to  the  Mediterranean  at  a  very  remote  date,  when  navigation 
was  in  its  infancy ;  and,  with  their  departure,  much  of  the 
sea-borne  tra6Sic  of  the  Persian  Gulf  probably  passed  into 
the  hands  of  caravans  from  the  Arabian  emporia.  The 
Chaldaeans  are  the  next  great  sea-power  we  hear  of  in  the 
Oulf,  and  they  do  not  appear  in  history  until  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  They  then  occupied  the  salt  marshes  which 
stretch  from  the  head  of  the  Oulf  towards  Arabia;  and 
from  this  time  forward  they  played  an  important  part  in 
Babylonian  politics  and  commerce.'  Isaiah  has  graphically 
described  the  Chaldaeans  **  whose  cry  is  in  the  ships " ; ' 
they  supported  most  of  the  rebellions  against  Assyria ; 
transported  Merodach-Baladan  and  his  colonists  to  the  coast 
of  Elam;^  and  in  subsequent  days  they  must  have  been 
the  chief  shipmasters  of  the  Indian  trade,  for  we  know 
that  when  the  i^ersians  dammed  up  the  waterway  of  the 
Ti«rris  and  Euphrates,  the  Chaldaeans  founded  a  colony  at 
Gerrha,  far  down  the  Oulf,  and  carried  on  an  active  trade 
from  Oerrha  with  India.^ 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Red  Sea  navigation  is  even  more 
indefinite.  A  larg^  portion  of  the  trade  must  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Western  Phoenicians,  both  before  and 
after  Solomon ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  Egyptians 
from  the  Delta  doubtless  took  a  part  in  it.  But  the  chief 
agents  appear  to  have  been  a  vanished  people,  whose 
remains  Mr.  T.  Bent  has  discovered  both  in  Mashonalaud, 


^  A.  H.  Keane,  in  *' Stanford's  Compendium  of  GeogrmphT,"  etc.,  'Asia/ 
to],  ii,  p.  439.  The  connection  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  i'eriian  Golf  was 
dfiiitil  oy  MoTert,  and  aasertad  by  Lasaen  (**  Ind.  Alt./'  vol.  ii.  p.  6SS)  and 
I>>normant  (**  Histoire  Ancienne  de  rOrient,"  vol.  iii,  p.  3 ;  Paris,  1S69).  Renan 
BHya  that ' '  the  peat  number  of  modem  critics  admit  it  aa  demonstrated  "  (*'  Histoire 
de!4  Unci's  Semetiques,"  ii,  2,  p.  183,  Quoted  br  G.  Rawlinson).  The  recent 
dixcovt'ries  of  archaeological  finds  practically  put  tne  matter  b^ond  a  doubt. 

>  Sttyc«,  **  The  Races  of  the  Old  TesUment,"  p.  62.     Stiabo,  xvi,  c.  1,  S  ^• 

^  Uuiah,  xliii,  14. 

*  K.  l^^normant,  **  Histoire  Ancienne/'  toI.  ii,  p.  104. 

»  Stmbo,  xTi,  c.  3,  j  3.     Laasen,  "  Ind.  Alt.,"  u,  pp.  601-2. 
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and  near  the  Red  Sea.^  They  were  a  race  of  circumcised 
gold-diggers,  who  built  immensely  massive  temples  dedicated 
to  the  Sun,  erected  gigantic  phalli,  melted  gold  into  ingots, 
and  surrounded  their  mining  centres  with  elaborate  fortifi- 
cations. Their  civilization  reminds  us  in  turn  of  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Arabs,  and  yet  it  is  distinct  from  each. 
And  since  we  find  their  traces  near  Suakim,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  inhabited  the  country  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  furnished  a  hirge  part  of  the 
mariners  and  traders  who  traversed  it. 

Among  these  early  sea- going  races  the  Arabs  are  often 
included.  But  three  reasons  militate  against  it — (1)  The 
local  trade  along  the  Arabian  coast,  whether  at  Kane,  or 
across  the  Straits  of  Babelniandeb,  or  in  the  Aelanitic 
Gulf,  was  carried  on  bv  means  of  rafts  and  hide-bound 
boat^.^  (2)  Not  a  single  harbour  existed  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  on  the  Arabian  side, 
i'rom  Leukc  Kome  in  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  to  Mouza  near 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb.^  Had  the  Sabaeans  and 
!Minaeans  always  been  a  seafaring  race,  they  would  scaroely 
have  been  content  with  harbours  in  the  hands  of  their 
rivals  on  the  other  side  the  sea.  (3)  In  later  days  the 
merchants  of  Mouza  established  their  supremacy  over  the 
equatorial  Azania,*^  and  the  Sabaeans  founded  settlements 
in  India ;  ^  but  the  shipmasters  alone  were  Arabs,  and  the 
vessels  w^ere  manned,  as  the  ^'Periplus"  says,  by  '' common 
crews  "  of  Sidi  boys  and  negroes.^  Sabaeans,  Minaeans,  and 
Dedanites  were  from  remote  ages  the  carriers  of  the  £a8t; 
they  were  born  merchants  and  intermediaries ;  their  riches 
wore  fabulous,  and  private  persons  possessed  the  wealth  of 
kings  ;^  their  caravans  traversed  the  Arabian  Peninsula  in 


pp. 

1896 
2  *»  Periplus,"  c.  27.     Strabo,  xvi,  4,  §§  18  and  19. 
»  "Periplus,"  c.  19-21. 

*  "IVripliis."  c.  16. 

*  Agrathareides,  quoted  bv  McCrindle  in  hia  translation  of  the  *'  i*-*s-J—  »» 
p.  86. 

«  **  Peripliw,"  c.  16  and  21,  with  McCrindle's  note,  p.  73. 
7  Strabo,  xvi,  4,  }  19. 
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every  direction.      But  their  traffic  was  by  land,  and  not 
by  sea.* 

And  now  for  the  sea- trade  with  India.  There  is  ample 
proof  that  it  flourished  from  the  seventh  century  B.C. ;  but 
did  it  exist  earlier  ?  Such  has  generally  been  assumed  to 
be  the  case,  and  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
theory.  The  Dravidian  race,  which  can  be  traced  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  India  and  Mekran,  must  have  come 
from  the  West;  it  was  doubtless  akin  to  the  primitive 
Cushite  populations  of  Arabia  and  Babylonia ;  and  it  dwelt 
along  the  seaboard  from  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  Indus  Delta.  It  is  true  that  the  miserable  Ichthyo- 
phagi,  who  lived  upon  the  sandy  bays  between  the  bold 
headlands  of  Mekran,  scarcelv  knew  the  use  of  a  canoe, 
caught  fish  in  the  shallows,  and  had  little  intercourse  with 
the  interior;'  while  the  coast  of  Drangiana  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  nomads.'  But  the  Dravidians  of  Southern 
India  were  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  afterwards  furnished 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ships  and  sailors,  not  to  say  the 
pirates,  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  that,  although  the  coast- 
line was  long,  perilous,  and  uninviting,  there  is  no  obvious 
physical  or  ethnological  reason  why  an  early  intercourse 
by  sea  should  not  have  existed  between  India  and  the  West. 
I  can  only  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  valid 
proof  of  it.  And  the  matter  admits,  I  think,  of  explanation. 
The  earliest  trade  of  the  world  was  between  the  earliest 
centres  of  civilization — to  wit,  Babylonia  and  Egypt ;  and 
all  that  these  countries  did  not  obtain  from  one  another, 
they  obtained  from  the  adjacent  shores  of  Arabia  or 
Somaliland.  The  Phoenicians  migrated  to  the  Medi- 
terranean before  their  enterprise  or  skill  was  equal  to  the 
discovery  of    the   Eastern   Continent;    their  successors  in 

*  I^AMen  admits  that  of  all  the  Arabs  the  merchants  of  Moaza  alone  had 
Aea-^ninf^  ships  (in  the  da)'s  of  the  **  Periplus  ") :  **  Ind.  Alt./'  ii,  6S3.  80  also 
Lenormant,  **  Uist.  Anc,"  iii,  267-S. 

^  McCrindle,  *' The  Erythraean  Sea,"  etc.,  pp.  194-^.  The  sofferings  of 
Nearrhos  and  his  fleet  are  Tindly  described  oj  Arrian,  **  Indika,"  pt.  ii, 
c.  xxTi-xxxii  (translated  hj  McCrindle).  There  is  an  excellent  account  of 
Mekran  in  K.O.S.  Geographical  Joomal,  April,  1S96,  by  Colonel  T.  11.  Uoldich. 

'  Herud.,  iii,  93. 
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the  Persian  Gulf  were  comparatively  feeble  until  the  advent 
of  the  Chaldacans  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. ;  and  most  of 
the  trade  between  Arabia  and  Babylon  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Arab  sheikhs  and  caravans.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Arabs  were  not  at  that  time  an  ocean-going  race,  and 
the  Red  Sea  mariners  from  Elath  and  Eosseir  naturally 
turned  their  prows  to  the  rich  gold-mines  and  incense* 
bearing  shores  of  North-Eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
Every  cape  and  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  every  creek 
and  indentation  of  the  East  African  coast,  was  known  to 
the  Phoenicians  while  as  yet  an  impenetrable  mist  hung 
over  the  lands  of  the  rising  sun. 

To  establish  this  fact,  I  shall  examine  the  more  important 
proofs  usually  advanced  for  a  contrary  opinion.  From  India 
we  have,  if  not  very  definite,  at  least  suggestive,  references 
in  the  great  epics  and  in  Buddhist  writings;  ^  but  these  are 
admittedly  of  much  later  date,  and  refer  to  much  later 
times.  Tlie  proof  I  seek  must  be  discovered  among  the 
archaeoloo;ical  or  literary  remains  of  Babylonia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  prior  to  700  B.C. 

1.  Professor  Savce  obtained  from  an  Arab  dealer  a  mother- 
of-pearl  scarab  with  the  cartouche  of  an  TJsertesen — it  is 
not  stated  which ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  mother- 
of-pearl  came  from  Ceylon.^  But  the  manufacture  of 
scarabs  with  the  names  of  famous  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
dynasty  kings  went  on  even  in  the  Greek  settlement  of 
Naukratis ;  the  mother-of-pearl  might  have  come  equally 
well  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Professor  de  Lacouperie, 
who  brings  this  scarab  forward,  afterwards  admits  that  it 
is  of  uncertain  date.' 

2.  The  Egyptians,  says  Lassen,^  dyed  cloth  with  indigo, 
and   wrapped    their    mummies    in    Indian   muslin;     while 


»  Lns«on,  **  Iml.  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  .578  ff. 

^  I  nm  uot  aware  wlietlior  this  Hcarab  has  ever  been  figured.  I  bdiere  thit 
a  8oinewhat  similar  scarab  was  found  in  Spain,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  the 
relorence. 

*  I)n  Lacouperie,  **  Wedicm  Origin  of  the  Early  Chinese  Civilixation,"  p.  98, 
note  41. 5. 

*  Lassen,  **  Ind.  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  o'J6. 
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Chinese  porcelain  with  Chinese  letters  had  been  found  in 
a  previously  unopened  grave  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
For  authority  he  quotes  Ed.  Dulaurier,^  and  Dulaurier 
in  turn  relies  on  Sir  O.  Wilkinson.  But  what  does 
Wilkinson  say  P 

He  is  quoting  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Thompson,  an 
expert  at  Eew :  **  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  some  fragments 
of  mummy-cloths,  which  he  saw  in  the  British  Museum. 
'  My  6rst  impression/  he  continues,  '  on  seeing  these  cloths, 
was  that  the  finest  kinds  were  muslin  and  of  Indian 
manufacture ;  but  this  suspicion  of  their  being  cotton  was 
soon  removed  by  the  microscope,  which  showed  that  they 
were  all,  without  exception,  linen.'  "  * 

Again,  as  to  the  indigo,  Mr.  Thompson  remarks: — 
'*  A  small  pattern  about  half  an  inch  broad  formed  the 
edging  of  one  of  the  finest  of  these  cloths,  and  was  com- 
posed of  a  strip  of  blue.  Though  I  had  no  doubt  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blue  stripes  was  indigo,  I  subjected 

the  cloth   to  the  following  examination These 

tests  prove  the  colouring  matter  of  the  stripes  to  be  indigo. 
This  dye  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  for  he  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  It  was  known  to  Pliny.  We  learn  from 
the  Periplus  that  it  was  an  article  of  export  from  Barbarike 
on  the  Indus  to  Egypt."*  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  the  broad  coloured  borders  of  these  cloths 
are  very  similar  to  patterns  which  occur  in  paintings  of  the 
sixteenth  (?)  and  eighteenth  dynasties,  and  on  shawls  worn 
by  Nubians  at  the  present  day.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  indigo  was  used  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  nor 
does  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  say  so.* 

Lastly,  as  to  the  Chinese  porcelain.  **  Among  the  many 
bottles  found  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  and  other  places, 
none  have  excited  greater  curiosity  and  surprise  than  those 


*  Journal  Aiittiqne,  Mr.  i?,  toL  Tiii,  pp.  132-3. 

'  "  The  Maonern  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egjptuinf,**  by  Sir  J.  Oardner 
Wilkinson,  reriwed  bj  8.  Birch,  toI.  ii,  p.  162.     Ix>ndon,  1S7S. 
'  Wilkinson'a  '*  Manners  and  Costoms,"  etc  ,  bj  Bireh,  toI.  ii,  pp.  163-4. 

*  Ibid.,  Tol.  ii,  pp.  164-^. 


>) 
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of  Cliinese  raaiiufacture  presenting  inBcriptions  in  that 
language.  Their  number  is  considerable.  But  though 
found  in  ancient  tombs,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having 
Ikvu  really  deposited  there  in  early  Pharaonic  or  even 
l^tolomaic  times.  Professor  Rosellini,  however,  mentions 
owo  ho  met  with  *  in  a  previously  unopened  tomb  of  un- 
I'ortain  date/  which  he  refers,  *  from  the  style  of  the 
sculptures,  to  u  Pharaonic  period  not  much  later  than  the 
i'ighteenth  dynasty.' "  ^ 

On  this  Dr.  Birch  remarks  : — ''  It  is  now  known  that  these 
bottles  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  period.  .  .  .  The 
Arabs  .  .  .  engaged  in  selling  objects  of  antiquity,  con- 
fessed the  bottles  were  never  found  in  the  tombs  or  ruins, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bottles  came  from  Qous, 
Keft,  and  Cosseir.  .  .  .  The  inscriptions  of  some  of  these 
bottles  .  .  .  are  verses  of  poets  who  flourished  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  a.d."  *  Sir  G.  Wilkinaon 
Iiimself  remarks  that,  according  to  Medhurst,  "  the  style  of 
the  characters  did  not  come  into  use  till  the  third  century 
of  our  era,"  and  the  **  earliewt  mention  of  porcelain  in  China 
is  also  limited  to  the  second  century  B.C."* 

3.  Herodotus  mentions  a  cloth  used  in  Egypt,  Babylon, 
and  the  Levant,  which  he  calls  aipBdv,  and  sometimes 
atvhwv  ^vaalvT],  It  is  the  Ilebrew  §adin,  the  Assyrian 
sindu.  Dr.  Budge  says  of  it:  "The  Greek  cripBtov=^ 
Ilebrew  sadin,  was  used  to  denote  any  linen  cloth,  and 
sometimes  cotton  cloth  ;  but  the  aip86vo^  fiva-aimf^  with 
wliich,  according  to  Herodotus,  ii,  186,  the  mummies  were 
bandaged,  were  certainly  linen."*  This  aivScav  or  sindu 
cloth  must  be  of  considerable  antiquity.      It  is  mentioned 


*  I  take  this  extract  from  tlio  abrid{»ed  edition  of  Sir  0.  Wilkmaoii'i  work, 
entitled  '*  A  Popular  Aoeouiit  of  the  Ancient  EgyptLans,"  vol.  ii,  p.  68  ; 
London,  1871.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson \s  words  are  found  on  pp.  162-4,  Tol.  ii,  of 
IJiroh's  edition. 

'  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Aneient  Egyptians,"  by  Sir  6.  WilkuMon. 
edited  by  S.  Birch,  vol.  ii,  p.  154.  Similar  bottles  are  found  on  mediwTal 
sites  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  154. 

*  **The  Mummy,"  by  E.  A.  Wnllis  Budge,  p.  190;  Gambridget  1898. 
Compare  Wilkinson's  **  Manners  and  Custoimi,"  by  Birch,  vol.  ii,  pp.  168-9. 
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five  times  in  the  W.A.I.,^  and  four  times  out  of  the  five  in 
copies  of  old  Babylonian  tablets  made  for  the  library  of 
Assurbanipal.  All  we  know  of  this  cloth  is,  that  it  was 
manufactured  from  a  vegetable  substance,  and  came  from 
the  country  of  Eur.^  Where  the  land  of  Eur  is  no  man 
can  say ;  but  it  must  have  been  among  the  mountains,  for 
Eur  in  Accadian  means  a  mountain.'  Lassen,  starting  from 
the  fact  that  aivStop  occasionally  meant  cotton  cloth,  argued 
that  it  got  its  name  direct  from  the  Sanskrit  sindu/* 
80  also  Suyce.^  But,  according  to  the  tablets,  the  cloth 
did  not  come  from  India,  but  from  Eur ;  and,  although 
it  was  sometimes  applied  in  later  times  to  cotton,  this  was 
an  evident  extension  of  its  original  meaning,  which  desig- 
nated at  first  one  particular  species  of  vegetable  cloth.  The 
derivation  from  the  Sanskrit  sindu  is  now,  according  to 
ProfeA8or  de  Lacouperie,  generally  abandoned.^ 

I  come  to  the  literary  evidence.  The  expeditions  sent  by 
Solomon  to  Ophir  prove,  it  is  said,  the  existence  of  an  early 
sea- trade  between  India  and  the  West.  Ophir  is  the  literary 
El  Dorado ;  it  has  been  discovered  in  many  a  land,  from 
Arabia  to  Peru.  But  the  great  authority  of  Lassen  and 
Sir  A.  Cunningham^  may  be  quoted  for  the  identification 
of  Ophir  with  the  Aberia  of  Ptolemy,  the  Abhira  of  the 
Sanskrit  geographers,  the  district  bordering  on  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus.  The  identification  does  not  rest  on  mere 
similarity  of  sound.  The  chief  product  of  Ophir  was  gold  ; 
and  gold  was  found   in  considerable  quantities  among  the 


»  WAL    V.  28. 

14,  19,  and  20. 
80  (c). 
II.  29. 
60  (g). 
The  colophon  of  the  second  is  lort,  and  it  cannot  be  dated. 

»  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures,   1887,  p.  138. 

'  e,^'..  Xin-kur-)i:al,  "lord  of  the  great  mountain";   \in-kur-el,  "lord  of 
the  high  mountain  *' ;  £-kur-gal,  **  temple  of  the  great  mountain.** 

♦  l^aiwen,  **  Ind.  Alt,"  ii,  p.  664. 

»  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1887.  pp.  137-8. 

•  De   Ijicouperie,    **  Western    Origin    of    the  Earlj  Chinese  Cirilization.** 
p.  104.  note  428. 

'  I^i.H44>n,  **  lud.  Alt.,*'  i,  367;  ii,  652-92.     Cunningham,  *' Coins  of  Ancient 
India,"  p.  4. 
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mountains  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Indus  and  its 
aiUueuts.^  Indian  gold,  moreover,  has  a  peculiarly  ruddy 
hue.^  It  is  further  said  that  Solomon  obtained  sandal-wood 
and  peacocks  from  Ophir,  and  Ophir's  twin  Tarahish ;  and 
both  the  things  and  the  names  are  Dravidian.  The  trade 
with  Ophir  was  not,  of  course,  a  novelty  in  Solomon's  day ; 
it  flourished  from  the  reign  of  King  David  to  the  times  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah ;  ^  but  Solomon  alone,  thanks  to  his 
Phoenician  ally,  succeeded  in  opening  up  direct  communica- 
tions with  it. 

The  theory  is  plausible,  and  yet  it  has  not  met  with 
general  acceptance. 

(1)  Although   gold  was  found  in  the  mountains  far  up 

the    Indus,  it  was   not  exported  from   Barbarike — 
the  port  for  Aberia  and  the  Indus  Delta.* 

(2)  The  gold  of  India  was  exported  in  the  shape  of  gold- 

dust,^  the   gold   of    Ophir  apparently   in   nuggets.* 
(Job,  xxii,  24.) 

(3)  The  book  of  Genesis  enumerates  Ophir  among  the  sons 

of  Joktan  between  Sheba  and  Havilah  (Gen.,  x,  29). 
Ophir  must  therefore  be  sought  among  the  Semites. 

*  Cunninghnm,  **Coinfl  of  Ancient  India,"  p.  5. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

'  For  David,  1  Chronicles,  xxix,  4 ;  for  Jehoshaphat,  1  Kings,  zzii,  4S,  alio 
Isaiah,  xiii,  12. 

*  **  IVriplus,"  c.  39,  where  a  full  list  of  exports  is  given.  Lasaen  and  Sir  A. 
Cunninpfham  are  hard  put  to  it  to  explain  the  absence  of  gold  among  the  ezpom 
from  BarlMirike. 

*  Ctinninjrham,  "Coins  of  Ancient  India,"  pp.  6,  6,  21,  22,  49. 

®  The  mutter  is  not  quite  clear.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  says  the  gold  of  Ophir 
was  gold-dust,  and  rctcrt»  to  Jol),  xxTiii,  6-16.  But  thegold-duat  of  vene  6 
ciiunot  be  reterred  to  the  gold  of  Opliir  in  verse  16,  which  is  expremly  contrasted 
with  tlie  ci»mmon  gold  jireviouslv  described  by  the  pwt.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cunuitigham  admits  that  tlie  gold  of  Ophir  was  made  into  ingots  (p.  49)  and 
rt'fcrs  to  Isiiiiih,  xiii,  12.  The  **  golden  we<ige  of  Ophir  "  there  mentioned  in  the 
autliorizod  Kugli.^h  version  rests  on  ix  mi.strnnsl»tion.  Job,  zxii»  24  appears  to 
mt'  to  refer  to  nuggets  of  gold,  but  it  is  an  open  question.  I  give  Dr.  A.  B. 
Davidson's  translation: — 

Verse  24.  *•  And  lay  thou  thy  treasure  in  the  dnst. 

And  gold  of  Opliir  among  the  stones  of  the  brooks : 
25.      Then  shall  the  Almighty  be  thy  treasure  (lit.  ore). 
And  silver  in  plenty  (lit.  in  bars)  unto  thee." 

llnd  prold  of  Opliir  been  gold-dust  we  should  have  cxpecteJ  'sands'  aad  not 
*  stones  '  of  the  brooks. 
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(4)  The   LXX  always   reads  Sov(t>ip  or  S(o(t>ipa,  except 

in  Oen.y  x,  29,  where  it  reads  Ov^ip,  But  Sov(t>ip 
and  X(o<f>ipa  recall  well-knowa  Arabian  localities — 
Suphar,  the  capital  of  the  Homerites,  Zabara,  and 
Sofala. 

(5)  Almug-trees  (almuggim,  algummim)  were  brought  to 

iSoloraon  from  Ophir  (1  Kings,  x,  11 ;  2  Chronicles, 
ix,  10).  "  The  red  sandal- wood  of  India  is  very 
probably  the  wood  intended";^  and  both  name  and 
thing  are  Dra vidian.'  This  is  satisfactory  proof  of 
an  Indian  trade  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  1  Kings; 
but  was  it  sandal- wood  that  Solomon  received,  or 
something  else  taken  for  sandal- wood  centuries  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  P  The  LXX  says 
nothing  of  sandal- wood.  In  1  Kings,  x,  11  it  reads 
J^v\a  TTcXe/cf/T^  TroXXa  ai^oipa — immense  quantities 
of  hewn  timber ;  in  2  Chronicles,  ix,  10,  l^vXa  wevKiva 
— pine  timber.  The  wood  was  used  for  props  (LXX, 
imoaTffpiyfjLaTa)  and  the  inclined  ascents  (Heb.  *  raised 
paths,'  LXX  avaffd(T€v:)  to  the  Temple  and  the 
Palace.'  I  know  few  materials  less  fitted  than  sandal- 
wood for  such  purposes.* 

(ti)  Peacocks  came  with  silver  and  gold,  not  from  Ophir, 
but  from  Tarshish  (1  Kings,  x,  22 ;  2  Chronicles,  ix, 
21).  "  Thuki,  the  Hebrew  for  pea- fowl,  is  certainly 
Dravidian,"  and  derived  from  the  Tamil  tokei  or 
togei.*  Now  we  happen  to  know,  on  independent 
evidence,  that  peacocks  were  exported  from  India 
at  the  time  when  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
were    composed ;    but    here   again    there   arises   the 


*  Profi'Mor  Bonoey,  iu  the  "  Cambridge  Companion  to  the  Bible,"  p.  526. 
Lon.lon,  1893. 

2  (  t   I)e  Uconperie,  '*  Western  Ori|^in/'  etc.,  p.  99,  note  416. 

3  The  'pillan'  of  I  Kings,  x,  12  lit4;rallT  mean  'props'  (Chejne).  Ewald 
ronuM'tun'^  *  baluiitrudes.'  The  *terrac<^'of  2  Chron.,  ix,  11  are  'raised 
jtallis  '  (Che^Tie). 

Mn  2  (*hroD.,  ii,  8,  'algum'  or  'alrong  trees 'are  broaght  from  Lebanon. 
Th"  LXX  here  al^o  reads  *  pine.' 
^  t'iildweil,  '*  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Draridian  Languages."  p.  66. 
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question  of  identity.  The  exports  of  silver  from 
Tar8}ii8}i  ure  decisive  against  any  Indian  locality,  and 
the  LXX  says  nothing  about  pea- fowl. 

T  have  said  nothing  about  Solomon's  "apes,"  because 
(1)  the  apes  not  being  necessarily  Indian,  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular designation  for  them  can  only  prove  the  age  of  the 
writer ;  and  (2)  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  qoph  from  the 
Sanskrit  kapi  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  Egyptians  were, 
so  to  speak,  next-door  neighbours  of  the  apes,  and  they  had 
an  abundance  of  names  for  them.  Aaanl  and  anau  (from  da 
'  to  imitate ')  were  the  commonest ;  but  a  monkey  was  called 
kan,  the  sacred  cynoccphalos  qeften,  and  the  particular 
species  of  apes  imported  by  (^ueen  Hat-sheps-ut  is  called 
qafu,  a  purely  Egyptian  word.  The  Hebrews  must  have 
known  apes  and  their  designations  in  Egypt ;  whereas  if 
they  had  imported  them  from  the  West  Coast  of  India, 
they  could  not  fail  to  have  imported  their  Tamil  name. 
Rice,  peacocks,  sandal-wood,  every  unknown  article  which 
we  find  imported  by  sea  into  Babylon  before  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  brought  with  it  a  Dravidian,  not  a  Sanskrit, 
designation ;  and  had  apes  ever  come  by  this  route,  they 
would  have  formed  no  exception.^ 

I  can  find,  then,  no  archaeological  or  literary  evidence  for 
a  maritime  trade  witli  India  prior  to  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
One  piece  of  evidence,  however,  still  remains  to  be  examined. 
Lassen  derives  the  name  of  the  island  of  Sokotra  from  the 
Sanskrit  Dvipa  SukhiTdiira — the  "  island  abode  of  bliss."  * 
But  was  this  the  original  name  of  the  island,  and  when 
was  it  first  so  called  ?  Greek  and  Arab  traditions  say  that 
the  island  (wliich  the  Greeks  called  Dioscorides)  waa  first 
colonized  by  fugitives  or  exiles  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  northern  sliore  only  was  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  the  "Periplus,**  and   the  population  was  composed 


^  Cf.  D<?  Lacouppiii',  "AWsUrn  Origin  of  the  Early  Chinese  CiTilizatioii, 

p.  99,  not.*'  41G. 

-  I,ii5SL'ii,   '"Inil.  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  obO, 


n 
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of  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks.^  What  carious  fit  of  irony 
could  have  possessed  rough  Tamil-speaking  pirates  and 
lascars  to  name  that  humid  and  forsaken  island  of  gigantic 
cactuses  and  lizards  an  abode  of  bliss  ?  and  why  employ 
Sanskrit  for  the  purpose  P  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
name  was  not  originaL  It  was  suggested  by  the  proximity 
of  ^Apaffia  evBaifjuDP,  and  merely  meant  the  island  of  Aden. 
But  if  the  island  got  its  name  from  the  Greek  designation 
for  Aden,  the  fact  can  only  prove  what  no  one  doubts,  an 
active  trade — post  Alexandrum  Magnum. 


n, 

A  commerce  frequent  and  direct  between  the  Semites  of 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Indian  Aryans  could  be  carried  on 
only  by  way  of  the  sea.  The  overland  routes  were  not 
impracticable ;  the  physical  obstacles  could  be  overcome ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earliest  trade  between  India 
and  Mesopotamia  crossed  the  lofty  passes  of  the  Hindu 
Eush,  and  wound  its  perilous  way  along  the  Oxus  bank. 
But  the  commerce  was  from  hand  to  hand  and  tribe  to 
tribe,  fitful,  rare,  and  uncertain,  and  in  early  ages  never 
possessed  of  any  importance.  ^  I  propose  to  notice  the  traces 
it  has  left,  and  to  show  its  character,  before  I  discuss  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  sea-trade  with  India  in  the 
seventh  century  B,c. 

^  On  Sokotra,  vide  •*  Periplus."  c.  30,  with  McCrindle'a  note,  pp.  92—5. 

'It  was  m  oWure  that  the  Romaiu  knew  nothinji^,  or  nothing  accurately,  of 
it  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war — so  says  Pliny,  quoting  Varro :  — 
"  Adirit  idfm  [M.  Varro]  Pompeii  ductu  exploratum  in  Bactroe  rii  diebus 
ex  India  p<'rveniri  ad  lachnim  flumen  quod  m  Oxum  influat,  et  ex  eo  per 
Canpium  in  < ->Tum  subTectos,  et  w  non  amplius  dierum  terreno  itinere  ad  Phasim 
in  Pontum  Indicas  poese  devehi  merces.** — C.  Plini,  N.  H.*  ri,  62.  The  Greelu 
tin<t  dijirovcnHl  it  when  Alexander  and  hit  Macedonians  reached  the  Oxns. 
The  Indian  traffic  on  the  Oxus  at  that  time  was  very  considerable. — Strabo,  xi, 
c.  7,  }  3.  The  rouU*  was  always  the  same.  As  part  of  the  journey  was  made 
by  iantl  and  part  by  water,  it  is  probable  that  merchandise  changed  hands  on  the 
route,  and  1  ndian  merchants  selaom  accompanied  their  goods  to  the  West,  or,  if 
they  did.  we  do  not  hear  of  them.  In  this  they  differed  from  the  Indian  traders 
t4)  the  i*erHian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  Strabo,  himself  a  native  of  Pontus, 
would  •H-arcely  liave  failed  to  notice  the  presence  of  Indian  traders  in  Armenia 
or  on  the  Euxine,  had  any  been  there. 

j.a.A.B.  1S9S.  17 
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The  continent  of  Asia  proper — the  Asia  which  lies  east 
of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistua — consists  of  an  immenaelv 
elevated  plateau  with  a  fringe  of  ricli  and  fertile  couatriea — 
Persia,  India,  China— lower  lying  and  sloping  downward  to 
the  ocean.  The  central  plateau,  the  Dome  of  the  World, 
affords  little  sustenance  for  man  or  beast;  but,  although 
it  be  barren  and  inhospitable  as  the  sea,  like  the  sea  it  has 
served  since  the  remotest  ages  for  a  means  of  passage  from 
one  part  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  The  Bak  tribes 
which  fled  across  it  twenty-three  centuries  B  c,  the  Aryan 
invaders  of  Persia  and  India,  Scythians,  Moghuls,  Turks 
and  Huns,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  tribes  which 
dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  wall,  we  see  them  all 
hurry  over  it,  crossing,  recrossing,  and  traversing  it  in 
every  direction,  until  our  forefathers,  awed  with  such 
shadowy  visions  of  an  unknown  land,  called  Central  Asia 
the  "  officina  gentium."  For  migrating  tribes  it  was,  in 
early  days,  the  chief  means  of  transit.  And  where  tribes 
can  move,  traders  can  go  also.  Trade  between  neighbouring 
tribes  exists  even  among  the  most  savage,  and  we  know 
that  single  articles  in  this  way  often  travel  a  long  distance. 
I^ut  a  direct  trafRc  between  distant  communities  requires 
security  on  the  route,  and  political  circumstances  rendered 
this  impossible.  The  Modes  began  to  consolidate  their 
kingdom  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. ;  about  the  same  time 
the  Sakae,  the  Tokhari,  the  Dahao,  established  themselves 
on  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Before  the  ninth 
century  b  c.  we  know  or  can  conjecture  nothing  except 
the  movements  of  pastoral  or  nomadic  tribes  wandering 
over  sparsely  populated  regions.  Political  stability  in  the 
lands  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus  there  was  none. 

The  few  traces  of  trade  with  the  Far  East  disclosed  by 
the  Assyrian  monuments  correspond  with  this  state  of 
things.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  (which  is  indigenous  to 
MesopotaTnia),  and  possibly  of  some  fruit-trees  (like  the 
citron  from  China),  the  knowledge  of  iron  first  obtained 
by  the  iron-smelters  on  the  east  of  the  Euxine,  the  use  of 
asbestos  from  Badakshan,  proye  the  existence  of  intertribal 
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commerce  at  an  early  period.  A  few  rare  finds  of  jade  in 
Assyria*  would  prove  that  some  kinds  of  traffic  existed 
with  Central  Asia  at  least  twenty  centuiies  B.C.,  if  geologists 
were  agreed  that  these  specimens  came  from  Khotan.  But 
the  very  scarcity  of  such  finds  shows  the  rarity  of  the 
commerce.^ 

An  elephant,  "unmistakably  Asiatic,"  on  the  black 
obelisk  of  Shalraanassar  (858-824  B.C.)  supplies  the  first 
certain  evidence  of  intercourse  with  India.  It  appears  in 
company  with  various  other  animals  :  some  Bactrian  camels, 
**  of  which  double  are  their  backs,"  a  very  ugly  and  ill- 
drawn  rhinoceros  called  an  **  ox  of  the  river  Sakeva," 
human-looking  apes,  and  long-tailed  monkeys,  among  which 
Mr.  Houghton  thinks  he  can  identify  the  Indian  Presbyter 
eutelluH.^      All   these  formed  a  part  of  the  tribute  of   the 

'  The  Hritish  MiHPuni  posH«wi»s  onlv  five  sperimeas,  all  found  by  Layard.  Four 
of  th»»H'  are  uninncribed  axe-headn  (tfireo  )^H8-gpreen  and  one  blue-jfreen) ;  they 
(•<»rne  trorn  Mupheir  (Ur),  and  are  exhibit«l  with  other  prehistoric  celU».  The 
til  til  xpei-iinen  in  an  arcliaic  cylinder  found  in  the  south-west  palace  of  Esar- 
hadiloQ,  at  Nimnid.  Two  m^n  in  robe;*,  m  woman,  and  a  kneeling  boy,  are 
rcprHscnteil  on  it,  with  a  dedication  to  Sin.  in  worn  archaic  characters  of  the 
tiino  of  Hammurabi  [ciren  2100  B.C.)-  Jade  is  found  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
«^'^tM>I(»^nHtM  have  not  yet  decideii,  I  believe,  on  the  provenance  of  these  speoimenH. 
The  Ik  nu  Aone  of  the  inscriptions  is  sometimes  ideutitied  with  yu,  the  Chinese 
name  for  jade  (H.  &  O.K.,  iii,  p.  102),  but  Mr.  Pinches  has  shown  that  it 
denotes  lapis  lazuli  from  the  Za^ros  range.  The  earliest  mention  of  jade  in 
]u<lia  (XM-urs,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Iliuen  Tsiang*s  description  of  Nalanda. 
Mr.  Hudier  has  summarized  the  evidence  regarding  the  provenance  of  prehistoric 
jade  iiiii>lements  in  a  paper  n^ad  lH*fore  the  Anthroptlogical  Society,  London 
{*M)n  tne  Soun'e  of  the  Jade  used  for  Ancient  Implements,"  etc.,  1891),  but 


graves  at  Mugheir, 


he  dm  >  not  menti<m  these  Asovrian  speinmens. 

-  Some  pieces  of  bamboo  (I";  found  by  Taylor  in  undati'd 
and  a  repn-sentation  of  a  Tibetan  hound  (13.  k  O.K.,  iii,  p.  135)  on  a  Baby- 
loniin  terra-cotta,  are,  I  think,  the  only  other  material  olnects  which  would 
^uiT^eiit  an  early  commerce  overland  with  Central  Asia  or  India.  Tibt^tan  dogs 
were  favourites'  in  after  da^-s  with  the  Achaemenids.  Four  Tillages  near 
Kaltylon  were  assigned  for  their  support  (llenxl.,  i,  192),  and  a  large  pack 
aero'nipinied  Xerxes  to  Greece  (vii,  lb?).  Ctesias  says  they  could  cope  with 
a  lion  (Ind..  d).  Ivory  came  to  the  Assyrians  from  many  quarters.  The 
<'lt]ihant,  in  early  davs,  was  found,  not  only  in  Assyria,  bat  apparently 
throu;:hout  Central  Asia,  on  the  borders  of  the  central  plateau,  as  far  east  as 
China  (B.  &  O.K.,  vii,  15,  16),  and  in  later  times  a  constant  supply  of  ivory 
niuxt  have  bt>en  obtained  from  Africa.  The  Assyrian  trade  with  the  mountaineers 
of  Kurdi<4tan  is,  of  course,  not  here  in  question  (cf.  Maspero,  "Hist.  Anc.,*' 
4th  edition,  p.  489),  nor  is  the  gradual  introduction  of  plants  and  fruits,  nor  of 
animals  like  the  horse,  which,  as  the  ideogram  shows,  came  to  the  Assyrians  from 
the  hllast. 

>  On  these  animals,  vide  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  **  The  Mammalia  of  the 
Assyrian  Sculptures,*'  part  ii,  in  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Bibli''>l 
Archaeology,  vol.  v ;  London,  1877.  For  the  monkeys  vide  p.  320 ;  lor  the 
elephant,  p.  348. 
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^fir/ri,  nn  Armenian  tribe  living  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north-ea^t  of  Nineveh.  It  is  true  that  elephants  were 
indigenous  to  Assyria,  and  Thothmes  III  had  hunted  them 
MO  veil  centuries  earlier  on  the  upper  Euphrates.^  But  after 
that  time  we  hear  nothing  of  them,  and  the  elephant  on 
the  black  obelisk  is  called,  not  pirn,  the  usual  Assyrian 
word  for  elephant,  but  by  a  strange  term,  baziati,  which 
some  pliilologists  have  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  rdsitdf 
a  generic  epithet  for  females,  and  especially  female 
elephants.^  It  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  the 
elephant  in  question  was  Indian  ;  and,  from  its  association 
with  Bactrian  camels,  and  from  the  position  of  the  Muzri, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  came  over  the  passes 
of  the  Hindu  Kush.^ 

Whether  Indian  traders  brought  Slialmanassar's  elephant 
to  the  Muzri,  or  whether  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  we 
cannot  tell.^  The  Indian  evidence  on  the  subject  is  sugges- 
tive but  indecisive.  Three  proofs  of  Babylonian  influence 
are  usually  advanced. 

First,  We  have  the  story  of  Manu  and  the  Fish.  The 
coincidences  with  the  Chaldaean  legend  of  the  Flood  are 
striking,  and  F.  Lenormant  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  Babvhmian  storv  has  **  without  doubt  left  its  influence 
on  the  tradition  of  India."  ^  But  this  legend  is  not  found 
in  the  Yedas ;  it  first  occurs  in  the  Satapatha-BrShma^a, 
and  is  therefore  comparatively  late.  It  cannot  have  been 
brought  by  traders  over  the  Hindu  Kush,  for  it  points  to 
Babylonian  and  not  Assyrian  influence.  Nor  can  it  have 
come  by  way  of  Iran  ;  it  differs  too  widely  from  the  deluge 

^  T{.  BniiTsrh,  "History  of  Ej,'vpt,"  Enjj.  translation,  2nd  edition,  toI.  i, 
p.  AOo.     Loudon,  1881. 

-  S«M'  tlw?  {uitliorititis  in  De  liucouperio's  **  Western  Origin,"  etc.,  p.  100,  nute 
i2\l.  M:i<-ilout.ll  9'.\\s  it  is  used  of  cows  and  other  female  animals,  but  eipecimUy 
•>t  \\w  iiiiiiili-  oli'pliunt  ( Sanskrit -EnjrliMi  Diet.,  p.  278). 

3  Tlicn;  wiis  nothing  impossible  in  this.  Hiuen  Teiang's  presentation  elephant 
proljulily  iiirerl)  nianjurf-d  to  clamber  over  these  passes. 

'  1  hiiVf  iilrciidy  ])i>inted  out  that  Indian  tradors  can  rarely  have  accompanied 
tliiir  ;:o<'il>  })y  tills  nmte  as  far  na  the  Euxint;  in  the  tiret  centiiry  B.C. 

^  t\  l.tnorni.'int,  •'  The  Bej^inninprs  of  Ilistorv,-*  translated  by  F.  Brown, 
p.  387.  lV'>f«/<sor  Max  Miiller  denies  any  ronnodiim  between  the  tffo  ("India: 
What  i-.m  it  ti':if'li  u-:-'-  pp.  i:j3-9),  but  Lenormant  makes  out  a  very  atrong 
ca/<i',  in  my  opinion. 
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legends  of  the  A  vesta  and  the  Bundehesh.^  It  must  there- 
fore have  come  through  the  Dravidians,  or  by  way  of  the 
sea,  and  the  identification  of  Manu  with  the  king  of  the 
T)asas  or  fishermen^  favours  the  latter  hypothesis.  I  con- 
clude that,  if  the  legend  be  not  of  native  growth,  it  must 
have  travelled  to  India  after  maritime  communications  had 
been  opened  with  Babylonia. 

Second,  In  Rigv.,  viii,  78, 2,  the  poet  prays  to  Indra  for 
**  u  jewel,  a  cow,  a  horse,  an  ornament,  together  with  a 
golden  Mana." '  If  the  poet  means  the  Assyrian  Maneh, 
it  would  go  far  indeed  to  prove  a  regular  commerce  with 
Assyria,  although  it  would  remain  a  solitary  fact  un- 
supported by  any  other  evidence.  But  scholars  have  not 
yet  decided  whether  the  poet  prays  for  a  golden  armlet  or 
a  definite  weight  of  gold.  And  even  if  the  latter  inter- 
pretation be  adopted,  it  would  still  be  hazardous  to  identify 
it  with  the  Assyrian  standard,  for  Indian  weights  are  all, 
so  far  as  we  know,  indigenous. 

The  Indian  Nakshatras  are  usually  adduced  as  a  third 
item  of  proof  ;^  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question, 
since  the  "lunar  mansions"  were  of  late  introduction  into 
Babylonian  astronomy.  But  a  much  earlier  and  much 
closer  connection  between  the  Aryans  of  the  Five  Rivers 
and  the  city  of  Babylon  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Brunnhofer  in 
bis  brilliant  essay  on  Rigv.,  v,  13,  1-3;*  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  the  historical  baHis  for  this  claim.  It  is 
founded  on  two  alleged  extracts  from  the  history  of  the 
Chuldaeans  by  Berosus.  They  are  not  taken  direct  from 
Berosus  (whose  work  was  apparently  little  known  outside 
the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids),  but  from  the  compilations 
of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and   that    possibly  at  second   or 


>  Vide  Lenoniumt,  ''The  Begimungt  of  HUtory/'  pp.  429-31. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  426. 

>  Vide  Max  Hiiller,  **  India:  What  can  it  teach  m?"  pp.  126-G.  for 
a  (liocuMioD  of  this  question. 

«  Vide  the  point  argned  and  refat«d  in  Max  HiiUer't  "India:  What  can  it 
t*-achu«P"  pp.  126-33. 

^  Brunnhofer,  **Iran  and  Toran,"  pp.  217-26.  I  have  to  thank  Profe»sor 
KUp  Darids  for  drawing  mj  attention  to  this  paange. 
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third   hand,  while  Polyhistor  himself  is  suspected   of  fre- 
quently borrowing  his  extracts  through  an  intermediary.^ 

(1)  The  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius 

says  that,  according  to  Polyhistor,  after  the  reign  of 
eighty-six  ra\'thical  kitigs,  lasting  for  man}'  thousand 
years,  the  Medes  collected  their  forces,  and  by  a  sudden 
onfall  captured  Babylon,  establishing  a  tyranny  which 
lasted  for  eight  reigns  and  224  years  in  all.^ 

(2)  Georgius   Syncellus   {circa   800  a.u.),   referring    to  the 

same  passage  and  criticizing  Polyhistor's  chronology, 
mentions  Zoroaster  as  the  first  of  these  Medic  kings.' 
In  other  words,  the  real  history  of  I3abylon, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  begins  with 
a  Median  invasion  headed  by  Zoroaster.  M.  Oppert, 
following  these  authorities,  treats  the  Medes  as 
Aryans,^  and  Dr.  lirunnhofer  has  turned  the  first 
three  strophes  of  Kigv.,  v,  13,  into  a  song  of  triumph 
over  captured  Babylon.* 

'  *  *  SyneelluH  ex  Eu'H.bio,  vel  airuti  Euw?biu.s  sua  liausit  ex  Af ricnno,  Africaniti 
v\  Alexaudro  Polyhistoni.  liic  ox  Ap<»ll«Hloro." — Miiller,  '*Frag.  Hist.  Graec.,'* 
ii,  490.  But  Polyhist4>r  c.nnw.  t'rcini  Phrvj^ia,  and  probably  UHid  Borosus  at  fint- 
hand,  altbi)u^h  «K'oasiou2iI]y  contuut  to  extract  I'roiu  Apollodoms.  Beroflus, 
Iiricst  of  Bel,  at  Bubylou,  pri.>?«ent^  his  hUtury  to  Autiochus  Soter  about  280  b.c. 
(ibid.,  ii,  495). 

^  "  Potst  bos  ....  deroponte  Medos  collectis  copiis  Babylonem  cepisM  ait 
[polyhistor],  ibiiiuo  do  suis  tyraimos  oc»iistituis!«o.  Hiuo  iiumina  quoque  tyrannonim 
AltMloruni  cdi^sent  octt),  auuos^pio  eoruni  W'^iuti  quattuor  supra  duoentos,'*  etc. — 
Miiller,  ''Vrn^.  Hist.  Gnioc,"  ii.  o03. 

^  Sync*llus  Hays  that  *'  after  thL^  time  [of  the  nijj:hty-8ix  Chaldaean  king^] 
.   .   .  .  (polyhistor)  iutrodueoH  Zoroaster  aud  seven  wlio  came  after  him.  as  kingw 


Zoroaster  and  his  company  altogother  overboard.  Cf.  the  Babylonian  nominal 
roll,  p.  90,  I),  and  the  Assyrian,  p.  96,  I),  p.  103,  B. 

*  Oppert,  Ili-'toire,  p.  9 :  *'  Lo  n'«jrne  dos  Arioni  dut  biontot  finir."  He  says : 
"  La  Medio  n'etait  pas  uniquemeut  peuploe  par  Io8  races  indo-emx>p£ennes ;  an 
coiitrairo,*'  ot<-.  Canon  Kawlinson  thinks  that  somo  Aryan  elements  were  to 
bo  found  in  Elam.  althou},^h  it  was  mainly  Turanian ; '  but  he  supports  this 
statom(?nt  onlv  by  two  untenable  ofymoh);ries. — G.  Kawlinaon,  •'The  Five 
Great  Monaroliies."  etc.,  i,  159.  M.'  Masj»ero  Raj's:  '*  Une  dynastie  nouTelle 
quo  B6ro>4>  apptille  Mode  et  (pfon  a  prise  H  tort  pour  une  dynastie  arienne." 
— '•  Hist.  Ann.,"  4th  iKlition,  i).  IGO. 

^  lie  points  out  that  the  hymn  is  unint4>llip^ible  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
and  the  traiislatitms  of  it  prdos  a^^undor.  For  positive  proof  he  relies  chieflr 
on  the  identification  of  Vauri  (Murkinj^-place  *)  with  Bauri  in  the  ATesta,  ana 
the  Buveru  of  the  Jatakiis. — **  Iran  uud  Turan/*  von  Dr.  H.  Brunnhofer,  p.  221* 
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But  the  difficulties  are  very  great,  and  most  modern 
liistorians  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  Aryan  element.  It 
18  universally  admitted  that  Berosus  must  have  referred 
here  to  the  famous  invasion  of  the  Elamite  king  Eudur- 
Nakliunta.  We  know  that  Eudur-Nakhunta  captured 
Bubylon  by  a  sudden  raid  in  2285  B.C.  A  little  later  the 
Kassite  kings  established  their  power  in  Babylon,  and 
reigned  there  for  some  two  centuriesJ  The  Elamites, 
according  to  Hommel,  were  akin  to  the  Georgians,  and 
the  Eossaeans  spoke  an  alarodian  language.^  The  Eossaeans, 
it  is  true,  dwelt  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Susa, 
a  country  which  the  Persians  afterwards  occupied ;  but 
neither  Elamites  nor  Eossaeans  had  anything  Aryan  about 
them.     How,  then,  came  Berosus  to  mention  the  Modes  P 

Ctesias  knows  nothing  of  the  story ;  and,  although  Shal- 
manassur  penetrated  as  far  as  the  future  site  of  Ecbatana 
(844  H.r.),  and  must  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Modes, 
they  do  not  appear  by  name  in  Assyrian  history  until  the 
eighth  century  B.C.'  Canon  Rawlinson  says:  "  By  calling 
the  second  dynasty  Median,  Berosus  probably  only  meant 
to  say  that  it  came  from  the  mountain  tract  east  of  Baby- 
lonia, which,  in  his  own  day,  had  been  for  so  many  ages 
the  seat  of  Medo- Persic  power."  But  a  more  plausible, 
and  probably  a  truer  explanation,  may  be  given.  The 
Babylonians  called  the  barbarians  dwelling  on  the  moun- 
tains north  of  Elam  by  the  generic  name  of  Manda.  We 
must  admit  that  Berosus  knew  what  he  was  speaking  of ; 
and  if  he  described  the  raid  of  Eudur-Nakhunta,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Eassites,  as  the  work  of  the  Manda,  he 
doubtless  spoke  correctly.  But  Polyhistor,  with  his  copyists 
and  epitomizers,  knew  nothing  of  the  Manda,  and  would 
readily    substitute    for    Mandai   the   more   familiar   Medoi. 

'  Ilommel,  *'Ge«chichte  Bmbyloniens/'  etc.,  pp.  343-4,  357.  Haspero, 
•'  Strujfj^le  o!  Natioiw/'  p.  37. 

^  liomniel,  '*G««chichte  Bab./'  pp.  275-6. 

'  MaMpero,  **  HUt.  Anc./'  4th  ediiion,  p.  490.  For  the  early  relations  of 
Mfdcni  and  AwTriaius  vide  Maspero,  **I)aini  of  CiTilizatioo,"  pp.  603-10; 
l^normant,  **  llut.  Anc."  (ed.  1869),  u,  339;  Delattre,  '' Le  people  et  la 
Uo^e  den  Pereea,"  pp  246-60;  Tiele,  **  Babjloniache  Oeachiehte,"  p.  469; 
K.  voQ  JheriDg,  *'  Vorgvscbichte  der  Inde-Europier,"  pp.  102-5. 
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The  Medes  naturally  suggest  Zoroaster,  and  Syncellus 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  his  name. 
According  to  Moses  of  Chorene,  Berosus  spoke  much  of 
a  certain  mythical  Zerovanus,  identifying  him  with  **  the 
Magian  Zoroaster,  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Bactriaus,  the  founder  of 
the  Medes,  and  the  father  of  their  gods."  *  Syncellus, 
coming  across  the  first  Median  dynasty  known  to  him, 
would  naturally  place  Zoroaster  at  its  head,  and  thus 
a  simple  and  unconscious  fabrication  of  its  history  is 
palmed  ui^n  the  world. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  I  conclude  that  any 
connection  between  the  Indian  Aryans  and  the  Mesopo- 
taniian  Semites  prior  to  the  ninth  century  B.C.  is  extremely 
problematical.  In  the  ninth  century  B.C.  some  trade 
certainly  existed  between  the  Paiijab  and  Assyria ;  but 
whether  it  was  direct  or  indirect  we  cannot  say,  and  its 
traces  are  so  infrequent  and  obscure  that  it  cannot  haye 
been  frequent  or  imix>rtHnt.  The  true  commercial  route  to 
India  was  not  over  dangt^rous  moutitain  passes,  but  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  sagacity  of  Professor  de  Laoouperie 
has  suggested  a  possible,  perhai)s  the  probable,  occasion.^ 

The  sjivago  ferocity  of*  Sennacherib  (704-681  B.c.)  droTe 
the  greater  part  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  into  revolt.  The 
people  of  Babylon,  with  Merodach-Baladan  at  their  head, 
were  among  the  most  obstinate  rebels ;  and  the  latter  pari 
or  Sennacherib's  reign  was  chiefly  occupied  with  attempts 
to  suppress  them.  The  maritime  Ohaldaeans  were  the 
chief  allies  of  the  Babylonians,  and  Merodach-Baladan, 
despairing  of  success,  embarked  his  followers  and  sailed  to 
Magitu,  on  the  coast  of  Elam,  where  he  founded  a  colony 

»  Miiller,  ♦*  Fraff.  Hist.  Grnec.,"  p.  502. 

'  Alth<)iij;h  my  conclusions  (litfer  widely  from  Professor  T.  de  Laeonperie^ 
my  obli<;(ition>f  to  hid  writings  are  connidcrable,  and  it  would  be  imgratefDl  of 
me  not  to  ncknowlod^c  them.  The  late  Pn)fesHor  de  I«neoiiperie  waa  one  of  the 
most  lcnme<l  and  iiii^enious  of  men,  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  wxitiiu* 
require  to  be  used  with  caution.  He  was  a}it  to  produce  his  theories  befove  no 
verified  bin  facts,  and  fancy  wmietimes  took  the  place  of  jndfpnent.  MoRCMrer^ 
be  bad  a  bad  liubit  of  ban^'n«r  his  learning  in  the  shape  ot  notes  upon  a  slender 
thread  of  text,  as  tlio  Indian:*  hang  their  lett^'rs  on  a  Line.  Bat  the  notes  on  aa 
eTCt'lleut  quarr}'  for  out-of-the-way  information,  and  his  Catalogue  of  fhiwo 
CoiuH  in  thu  liritish  Miihcum  is,  I  believe,  u  sUiudurd  work. 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulai  river.  But  Sennacherib  deter- 
mined that  the  rebels  should  not  escape  him.  Former 
kings  of  Assyria  had  employed  fleets  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Sennacherib  decided  to  launch  one  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Phoenician  carpenters  built  sea-going  ships  for  him  oa 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  mixed 
crews  of  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  (Cypriote  P)  Greeks  trans- 
ported the  vessels  to  Bab-Salimeti,  the  port  of  Babylon ; 
and  Sennacherib  sailed  in  triumph  across  the  Gulf,  and 
destroyed  the  rebels'  nest  (695  B.C.).  The  shipbuilders  and 
mariners  were  captives  taken  in  rebellion,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  Sennacherib  ever  allowed  them  to  revisit 
t}ieir  native  land;  they  greatly  surpassed  the  Chaldaeans, 
their  apt  pupils,  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  knowledge 
of  navigation,  and  their  advent  is  synchronous  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  Eastern  seas.^ 

In  Professor  de  Lacouperie's  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  read  that  coinage  was  first  introduced 
into  China  about  675-670  B.C.  by  foreign  traders  from 
Lang-ya  (Lanka  P;,  who  settled  on  the  Gulf  of  Kiaotchou, 
in  the  South  Shantung  peninsula.  The  currency  took  the 
form  of  bronze  knives  struck  to  a  uniform  Babylonian 
standard,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  place  of  issue 
(Tsi-moh).* 

*  G.  Maspero,  *'  Hutoire  Ancienne  des  peaples  de  rOrient/'  4th  edition, 
pp.  442-3  ;  Paris,  1886.  F.  Lenormant,  **Hi«t  Anc,"  ii.  pp.  104-5  ;  O.  Smith, 
••  History  of  Babylonia,"  pp.  128-31 ;  De  Lacouperie,  '*  Western  Origin,"  etc., 
p.  102.  Maspero  says  :  **  Les  mits  et  les  roiles,  la  double  rangee  de  rames,  les 
i*(H>ronA  point  us  des  nefs  syriennes,  furent  probablement  des  nouveaut^  pour 
les  habitants  de  ces  contr^es." 

^  De  Lacouperie,  "Catalo^e  of  Chinese  Coins  from  the  seventh  eentan'  B.C.  to 
621  A.D.,  including!:  those  in  the  British  Museum,"  Introd.,  p  xi ;  Ix>ndo'n,  1892. 
The  coins  were  struck,  says  M.  de  Lacouperie,  according  to  the  maneh  of 
Carchemiiih,  and  the  Babylonian  empan  of  27  mm.  (Introd.,  chap,  ri,  and 
'*  Western  Origin,"  etc.,  p.  386).  It  is  a  pity  that  he  used  iheee  terms  at  all, 
for  no  mat^^rials  exist,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  for  determining  the  Tilae  of  the 
maneh  of  Carchemish ;  and  what  M.  de  Lacouperie  meant  was  the  light  Baby- 
lonian maneh  ('*  Western  Origin,"  etc.,  p.  93),  a  perfectly  well-known  weight. 
The  Babylonian  empan  of  27  mm.  also  appears  to  me  entirely  arbitrary.  The 
Babylonian  measures  of  length  were  detennined  by  fingers,  cubits,  canes,  etc.,  as 
they  fitill  are  in  India  and  many  other  countries,  and  doubtleas  raried  for  every 
locality  and  at  different  times,  as  they  still  do  throughout  the  East  (vide,  e.g., 
tahleti  30,  61.  7H,  and  97,  British  Museum  Guide  to  Nimroud  Central  Saloons 
rniformit?  of  ttm^At  between  these  Chineee  knife-coins  and  Babylonian 
stutidurds  u  all  that  can  be  admitted. 
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In  670-660  b.c.  the  Prince  of  Tsi  issued  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  weight,  and  the  knives  now  bear  the 
inscription,  "  Returnable  reviving  (sic)  currency  of  Tsi."  * 
We  find  foreign  merchants  issuing  similar  knife-coins 
between  580--VOO  and  547-493  B.C.,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Returnable  reviving  currency  of  all  travelling  traders  of 
Tsi  and  Kwang."^ 

But  the  decisive  fact  is  that,  in  613—590  B.C.,  Tchwang, 
king  of  Tsu,  issued  two  sizes  of  small  coins,  ''bean-shaped 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Aeginetan  and  Lydian  coins  of 
750-700  n.c,  and  inscribed  with  their  respective  weights."* 

We  find,  then.  Western  traders,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
introducing  into  Southern  China  a  system  of  inscribed 
coinage  based  on  a  Babylonian  standard  ;  and  this  currency 
leads  by  tlie  end  of  the  century  to  a  direct  imitation  of  the 
Lvdian  coiiia(i:e.  The  bronze  knives  and  hoes  of  the  Chinese 
were  of  little  value,  and  intended  only  for  small  change. 
Babylon  liad  possessed  for  many  centuries  a  ring  currency 
which  passed  for  fractions  of  a  shekel,^  and  nothing  was 
required  except  a  change  of  form  to  adapt  the  Babylonian 
svstem  to  the  Chinese  market. 

A  sea-trade  between  Babylon  and  China  necessarily  in- 
cludes India.  For  the  seventh  century  B.C.  this  must  be 
inferred  from  the  Chinese  records,  but  for  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  direct  evidence  is  forthcoming: — 

(1)  Mr.  Ilussam  found  a  beam  of  Indian  cedar  in  the  palace 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (004-562  B.C.)  at  Birs  Nimrud, 
part  of  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum.* 


^  I)e  Lac(mp«Tie.  ••  Cntalo^^uo  of  ("hinesc  ('«)ins,'*  Introd.,  p.  xii. 

*  Dtr  J-iiicrtuixiiie,  "  ('atiild^iif,''  etc.,  Introd.,  p.  xiii. 

•  J)o  J^a('oui)erie,  **  ('atalof^uc,"  eto.,  Introd.,  p.  xii. 
^  This  riiiv:  nionry  rq)re»ent-}  ^,  ^,  and  |  of  a  shekel,  and  goes  back  to  some 


p.  285,  ami  ii,  pp.  'JM-6).    Thu  use  of  gold  and  nilver  rings  for  ciummcy 
continues  in  Sennaar  to  this  day. 

*  Vide  Mr.  Kossam's  Ifttor  given  below.     The  wood  is  exhibited  in  tliB 
Aasyriuu  U(M)ni,  TabIe-ea^>e  B. 
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(2)  The  foundations  of  the  teraple  of  the  Moon-god  at  Ur 
(Muqeyer)  go  back  to  a  very  early  date.  The  temple 
was  rebuilt  by  ISebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus 
(555-538  B.C.).*  In  the  second  story  of  this  teraple 
Mr.  Taylor  found  "two  rough  logs  of  wood,  ap- 
parently teak,  which  ran  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  shaft."  The  logs  were  imbedded  in  masonry 
characteristic  of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Nabonidus,  and  a  cylinder  of  Nabonidus  was  found 
immediately  above,  and  apparently  resting  on  them.* 


*  lA'Qomianl,  **  llinUnre  AncicnDe/*  ii,  p.  236,  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  Cf. 
p.  24 1  uud  also  the  Nabonidus  cylinders  for  Nabonidus. 

'  J.R.A.S.,  Tol.  XV,  1856,  p.  264  :  "  Ruin-*  of  Muqever."  So  many  contra- 
dictory Htatements  have  been  made  re«irding  these  logs  tliat  1  have  been  at  some 
{Kiiiiti  to  ascertain  the  real  facts,  and  I  ^ve  the  result  of  my  inquiry. 

Firnt.  Taylor  does  not  seem  to  have  removed  these  log».  He  does  not  say 
that  he  did  so,  and  no  trace  of  them  can  be  discovered  in  the  britl*4h  Muneum, 
where  hin  finds  were  deposited.  Dr.  Budue,  the  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Depart- 
ment, does  not  know  of  any  teak,  and  Mr.  Pinches  informs  me  that  he  never 
heard  the  late  Keeper,  Dr.  Birch,  mention  any.  We  must,  therefore,  take  the 
teak  on  Taylor's  autliority. 

Sicvnd.  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus  rebuilt  the  Temple  of  Sin  at  Ur, 
the  hitter  probably  completing  what  the  other  had  begun,  as  he  did  also  at 
Bubvlon  (lA'Uormant,  *•  IlL««t.  Anc,"  ii,  p.  241).  The  second  story  (in  which 
the  fogs  were  found)  is  their  handiwork,  it  is  separated  from  the  lower  story  by 
a  {mvement,  and  the  bricks  of  each  story  are  *'  totally  different  in  size,  colour, 
and  in  the  ins<'ription.**  The  bricks  of  the  lower  story  were  **  imbedded  in 
bitumen;  thoH<>  in  the  second  story  in  a  mixed  lime  and  ash  cement."  The 
hrieks  in  which  these  titik  logs  were  imbedded  had  "an  amazing  thickness: 
their  Hize  was  16  inches  sf{uare  and  7  inches  thick"  (J.R.A.S.,  Tayh>r*s 
article,  p.  -J64).  Here  we  have  the  well-known  characteristics  of  Nebuchad- 
ni'zzar's  masonry.  Whether  Tavlor  brought  anv  of  these  bricks  away  I  cannot 
Kiy,  hut  it  so,  they  are  not  exhibited.  Taylor's  description,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  (^•ttle  the  matter. 

Thtrd.  \i  each  comer  of  the  second  story  Taylor  found  an  inscribed 
cyliuder.  and  "just  below  the  cvlinder"  were  the  logs  of  teak  (p.  264).  The 
lour  cvHuders  are  exhibited  in  liable-case  ('  in  the  new  Assyrian  Room  of  the 
Britisfi  MuHeum,  and  they  are  cylinders  of  Nabonidus.  It  is  certain,  then,  that 
tile  teak  was  built  into  the  brick  mammry  (perhaps  an  a  tie-beam)  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar or  (more  probably)  by  Nabonidus. 

The  tamou.H  hexagonal  "Taylor  cylinder*'  of  Sennacherib  haa  nothing  to  do 
with  I'r.     Its  provenance  in  Nineveh,  according  to  Bezold's  Catalogue. 

I  give  an  extract  from  an  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  U.  Rassam  on  the  subject : 

"  Most  pn)hably  the  hhx'k  of  w(mh1  which  Mr.  John  Taylor  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  Moggaier  was  Indian  c<'dar,  like  the  beam  I  discovered  in  the  Palace  of 
Ni  huehednezur  at  Birs  Nimrud,  of  wtiich  I  brought  a  piece  for  the  British 
Mu<««uni.  There  x*  no  doubt  that  this  wood  was  imported  into  Babylonia  from 
India,  an  it  is  the  only  cedar  which  does  not  rot  so  quickly  as  other  cedar,  and  it 
in,  in  my  opinion,  a  kind  of  teak. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Taylor  cvlinder,  it  must  have  been  found  in  the  Palace 
ot  Sennacherib,  either  at  Koyunjik  or  Nebbi  Yenis,  the  same  as  the  one  bought 
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(3)  The    Buveni    Jataka,    translated    by    Professor    Bhjs 

Davids,^  relates  the  adventures  of  certain  Indian 
merchants,  who  took  the  first  peacock  by  sea  to 
Babylon.  The  Jsttaka  itself  may  go  back  to  400  B.C., 
but  the  folks-tale  on  which  it  is  founded  must  be 
much  older.  For,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  peacocks 
were  imported  into  Babylon  before  500  B.C.,  and 
direct  intercourse  between  Babylon  and  India  prac- 
tically ceased  after  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.' 

(4)  Certain  Indian  commodities  were  known  to  the  Greeks 

and  others  under  their  Indian  names  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  Rice,  for  instance,  has  always  been 
a  staple  export  from  India,^  and  it  was  a  common 
article  of  food  in  the  time  of  Sophocles,^  while  the 
Greek  opv^a  is  identical  with  the  Tamil  arifti.' 
Again,  Aristophanes  repeatedly  mentions  the  pea- 
cock,^ and  assumes  that  it  was  as  well  known  to  his 
audience  as  the  common  fowl  with  which  he  contrasts 
it7  But  the  Greek  toco?  is  derived  from  the  Tamil 
tokei  or  togei.^  The  medial  k  was  transmuted  into 
av  in  the  Persian  tavus,  and  the  v  was  expressed 
originally  by  a  medial  aspirate  or  digamma  in  rcuu^.* 
Peacocks  and  Indian  sandal-wood^®  were  known  in 


by  Sir  H.  Layard  in  1845,  and  which  was  uAcd  by  the  natiye  owner  as  a  caadle- 
stick.  I  have  no  doubt  tlmt  (\>lonel  Taylor,  the  father  of  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
bought  it  when  he  visited  MorkuI  before  he  l»e>ran  his  researches." 

On  the  rarious  spcllin;^  of  Muffheir  or  Muqeyer  vide  J.U.A.S.,  JvlIj,  1891, 
p.  479,  and  correspondence  there  aliiidinl  to.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  poeuble  that 
Mu^heir  may  not  be  the  IJr  of  AhrHham  or  of  the  Chaldees,  for  there  were 
probably  sevi^nil  pla(H>s  of  the  uame  name,  but  Mugheirwas  the  IJr  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  NabonidiLS. 

»  B.  &  O.R.,  iv,  7. 

^  "Professor  Minaycff  saw  in  the  Bilyeru  Jataka  the  oldest  direct  trace  in 
India  (►f  Phocnicio-Bahylouian  intercourse." — B.  &  O.K.,  iv,  9. 

«  "  Teripliw,''  c.  14  and  31. 

^  It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  his  fragments :  vide  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Diet., 
s.y.  6plyJiris  &prof. 

*  Caldwell,  **  Comparative  Grammar,"  p.  66. 

•  Aristoph.,  Av.,  102,  269  :  Ach.,  63. 

'  For  inst,ince,  Av.,  102,  when>  6pyts  =  *  fowl* ;  so  also  Av.,  269. 
**  Caldwell,  •*  Comparative  Grammar,"  p.  66. 
®  See  the  evidence  in  Liddell  an«l  Scott,  s.v.  rui&s. 

*"  The   Sanskrit  name  for  sand:il-wood,    *  chandvusL*  ^  ffdrnKw,  doet  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  West  until  tlie  tirst  century  a.d. 
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Palestine  under  their  Tamil  names  (as  we  saw  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew 
compilers  of  1  Kings  and  2  Chronicles. 

II  ere,  then,  we  find  rice,  peacocks,  and  sandal- wood  known 
in  the  West  in  the  fifth  century  b.c  by  their  Tamil  desig- 
nations. It  follows  that  they  were  imported  from  the 
west  coast  of  India  into  Babylon  directly  by  sea ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  the  Baveru 
Jataka.  And  we  must  further  conclude  that  they  were 
first  imported  into  Babylon  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. ;  not 
only  because  direct  intercourse  between  Babylon  and  India 
practically  came  to  an  end  after  480  B.C.,  but  because  rice 
and  peacocks  must  have  reached  Greece  at  the  latest  in 
460  or  470  B.C.  in  order  to  become  common  at  Athens  in 
430  B.C.  But  this  requires  us  to  ascribe  their  first  importa- 
tion into  Babylon  to  the  sixth  century  B.a 

I  add  two  pieces  of  less  direct  evidence : — 

(1)  Weber   considers    that    most    of    the   pre- Alexandrian 

astronomy  (or  astrology)  of  the  Indians  had 
a  Chaldaean  origin. ^  Some  of  these  borrowings 
must  go  back  to  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C., 
since  Professor  de  Lacouperie  finds  that  "astrology 
and  sorcery  from  a  Chaldaean  source,  tinged  with 
Indian  views/'  reached  China  through  the  Erythraean 
sea- traders  after  6ti5  B.c' 

(2)  Ilofrath  Dr.  Biihler  has  given  a  remmi  of  the  Indian 

evidence  regarding  the  early  sea-trade  with  the 
West.'  Baud  hay  ana's  condemnation  of  the  Northern 
Aryans  who  took  part  in  it  proves  that  they  were 
not  the  chief  agents  in  it,  although  they  had  a  con- 
siderable share. 

*  W»l>er,   •*  Hirton- of  Indian  IJt*'rature,"  En^i^.  trann.,  p.  246  If.     London, 

•  I)«'  Liiro!i|HTir,  *•  Wej«t«Tn  Oripn,"  etc  ,  p.  89.  A  corrupt  list  of  the  sijrns 
of  the  Z«nliar.  and  the  nineteen  vi-are  cycle  of  A^^yria  in  the  seTenth  century, 
and  the  name^  of  M)me  of  the  planet«  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  are  the  chief. 
1'hc  Chinr-st*  Shepti  -  Jupiter,  n  said  to  hare  heen  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit 
Vri-*has  Pati  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  (pp.  93  and  296-386). 

»  (J.  Biihhr,  '*  Indian  Studies,"  No.  3,  pp.  81-2.  in  the  Sitiungiberichte  der 
Kui<«.-Akudemie  der  Wissenschaften,  Tol.  cxxxii.     Wien,  1895. 
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Tho  evidence,  then,  warrants  us  in  the  belief  that 
maritime  commerce  between  India  and  Babylon  flourished 
in  the  seventh  and  sixth,  but  more  especially  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  It  was  chieflv  in  the  hands  of  Dravidians, 
although  Aryans  also  had  a  share  iu  it ;  and  as  Indian 
traders  settled  afterwards  in  Arabia^  and  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  and  as  we  find  them  settling  at  this  very  time 
on  the  coast  of  China,-  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  had 
their  settlements  in  Babylon  also.^  But  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  are  the  culminating  period  of  Babylonian 
greatness,  l^abylon,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Senna- 
cherib and  rebuilt  bv  Ksarhaddon ;  Babylon,  which  had 
owed  her  importance  and  her  fame  to  the  sanctity  of  her 
temples — now  appears  before  us  of  a  sudden  as  the  greatest 
commercial  mart  of  the  world.  There  was  no  limit  to  her 
riclies  or  her  power.  Slie  arose,  and  utterly  overthrew  her 
ancient  rival  and  oppressor  Nineveh.  With  Nebuchadnezzar 
she  became  the  wonder  of  the  world.  No  other  city  could 
rival  her  magnificence:^  splendid  in  her  battlements  and 
streets,  her  temples,  and  palaces,  and  gardens,  she  glowed 
with  colour  under  the  Syrian  sky,  the  acknowledged 
mistress  of  the  nations,  regally  seated  among  the  palm- 
groves  on  either  bank  of  the  broad,  swift-flowing  flood  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  merchants  of  all  countries  made  her 
their  resort;  the  camels  of  Yemen  and  the  mule-trains  of 
Media  jostled  each  other  in  her  streets.  Her  commerce  fell 
no  w^hit  behind  her  splendour,  as  her  tablets  testify.  But 
the  secret  of  her  greatness  lay  in  her  monopoly  of  the 
treasures  of  the  East,  in  the  shouting  of  the  Chaldaeans  in 
their  sliips,  and  the  swarthy  Orientals  who  frequented  her 
bazars.  It  moved  the  envy  of  the  nations.  Pharaoh  Necho 
(012-590  B.C.)    vainly   sacrificed  his   subjects   in  order   to 


»  Ltisseu,  "  IrnL  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  580. 

^  From  631  it.c.  (inwards,  according  to  Dc  I^conperie.  For  the  earliest 
instance  of  nu  Indian  trader  \^'ith  a  Sanskrit  name  in  Cliina,  Tide  his  '*  Western 
Origin,"  etc.,  p.  hi). 

3  Crowds  of  .strangers  lived  at  Babylon.  **  IIoKb  -wXriBos  k^4mmw  AXAutOwS^," 
savs  Beropus.     Vide  0.  Miiikr,  *'  Jb'rug.  Hist.  Grace,"  ii,  p.  4U0. 

'^  ilerod.,  i,  ITS. 
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reopen  the  canal  which  Seti  I  had  made  frora  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  he  despatched  his  Phoenician  fleet  round 
Africa  in  the  hope  of  diacovering  a  new  world  for  commerce. 
And  thus,  long  ago,  the  rivalry  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portujj^iiese  for  the  treasures  of  Ind,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  anticipated  and  equalled  by  the 
rivalry  of  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  and  by  the  circum- 
navigation of*  Africa,  when  the  world  was  as  yet  one  and 
twenty  centuries  younger. 

Tlie  decline  of  Babylon  begins  with  Darius  (519-484  b  c.).* 
The  Babylonians  hated  him ;  they  twice  revolted  against 
him,  and  were  independent  for  years;  and  he  chastised 
them.  Xerxes  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  them,  and  dared 
to  pluTider  the  sanctuary  of  Bel.''  And  so,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century,  the  commercial  tablets 
become  scarce,  the  canals  fall  into  disrepair,  and  dams 
impede  the  entrance  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.* 
Herodotus  was  a  witness  to  the  great  and  increasing  poverty 
of  the  common  people  under  Persian  rule.**  From  this  time 
forward  the  decline  of  Babylon  is  continuous,  and  Bel  and 
Ncbo  are  no  longer  to  avail.  The  Chaldaeans  transferred 
their  commerce  to  Gerrha,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Great 
Kinci:*8  jeah)usy.*  In  after  days  the  foundation  of  Seleucia 
drained  what  life  was  left,  and  by  the  days  of  Strabo 
Babylon  had  sunk  to  be  a  village  and  a  name.^ 

The  Persian  blight  destroyed  not  only  Babylon ;  it  ex- 
tended to  Egypt,  and  the  merchants  of  Yemen  entered  into 
the  commercial  inheritance  of  both.     The  trade  of  Oerrha 


»  Or  521-485  b.c. 

»  IltPHl.,  i.  183;  Hi,  150-9.  Lenormant,  "Hist.  Anc,"  pp.  244-6. 
MiutiMTo,  **  Hist.  Anc./*  pp.  608-27.  For  a  nummary  of  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tion vide  I^^norroaat,  "  Hist.  Anc.,*'  ii,  pp.  429-32. 

»  .Strub4i,  xvi.  c.  1,  (  9.     Lassen,  '*Ind.  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  601. 

*  H.nKl..  i,  196. 

^  TIh*  dat«>  of  the  foundation  of  Gerrha  is  uncertain,  but  it  most  hare  been 
aher  Wiv  IVrsians  conquered  Babylon.— Lassen,  **  Ind.  Alt,"  ii,  p.  601.  In  all 
prohahility  it  was  after  Darius  haii  reconquered  Babylon,  in488  B.C.,  and  thrown 
down  itH  walls.— Li'normant,  *'  Hist.  Anc.,**  p.  244  ;  Strabo,  xri,  c.  3,  (  3. 

*  Strabo,  xiri,  c.  1,  }  6.  After  the  foundation  of  Seleucia  few  of  the 
inhiihitants  remained  except  the  priests  and  attendants  of  the  temple  of  Bel 
(Pauo.,  i,  c.  16,  ^  3).  In  ancient  times  the  temples  were  the  last  buildings  left 
intact  in  a  dusertcd  city. 
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with  India  survived  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  with 
India  and  with  Equatorial  Africa  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  merchants  of  Mouza  and  Aden  and  Kane.  When  the 
Greeks  arrived,  they  found  Indian  merchants  settled  in 
Arabia  and  Sabaean  forts  and  factories  on  the  west  coast 
of  India.^  But  I  can  find  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Arabians  had  anv  share  in  the  Indian  traffic  before  the 
monopoly  of  Babylon  was  broken. 

The  history  of  the  trade  between  Babylon  and  India 
suggests  one  remark.  The  normal  trade-route  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  India  can  never  have  been  along  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  Gedrosia.  Doubtless  more  than  one 
adventurous  vessel  reached  India  by  hugging  the  shore 
prior  to  the  seventh  century  e.g.,  although  the  records  are 
lost,  and  commercial  results  there  were  none.  But  the 
exploring  expeditions  despatched  by  Darius  in  512  B.C.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,'  and  nearly  two  centuries  later  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  show  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  route,  the  time  it  occupied,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
pilots.^  The  clear-headed  author  of  the  "Periplus,"  it  is  true, 
says  that  smuU  ships  formerly  made  the  voyage  to  India, 
coasting  along  the  shore,  until  Uippalus  first  ventured  to 
cross  the  ocean  by  observing  the  monsoon.^  But  the  writer 
probably  refers  to  Greek  ships  only,*^  and  on  this  point  he 
is  contradicted  by  other  classical  authorities.^     "So  date  is 


^  A  siimmarY  of  the  Indian  trade  with  Arabia  will  be  found  in  Lassen,  "  Ind. 
Alt.,"  ii,  pp.  08I-4  and  593-6. 

'  H(^rod.,  iv,  44;  Masp*fro,  **  Hist.  Anc,"  p.  618;  Lenonnant,  **Hiflt. 
Anc,"  ii,  p.  484.  Thi?  rt»'tft  of  Darius  wn?*  manned  by  a  mixed  crew  (like  the 
flints  of  Sennacliorib  and  Alexander),  and  it  took  thirty  montbi  to  reach  Antaa. 
The  ac(*ount  written  by  Soylax  of  Karyanda,  a  countryman  of  Herodotus,  who 
sailed  with  the  expedition,'  was  well  known.  Aristotle  and  Btrabo  refer  to  it. 
IIerodi)tu<%  t^oe.s  on  to  kiv  that  after  the  expedition  Dariiu  used  this  sea,  a  fact 
wliich  would  imply  tliat  it  was  not  lined  by  the  reg^ular  traders  of  Oeirha,  Monsa, 
and  India,  who  had  the  Indian  trade  entirely  in  their  hands  and  were  outside 
tlie  Persian  Knipire. 

^  For  the  snlferinijs  of  tlie  flei-t  with  Nearchna,  nde  Arrian,  "Indika,**  c.  xxn- 
xxxii.     The  voyajr*-  oceupied  about  live  mouths. 

*  **  PeripluH,"  0.  o7. 

*  *MVriplib»,"  c.  08  ad  fin. 

®  Arrian  says  (**  Indika."  xliii.  MeCrindle's  translation)  that  "a  TOjage  eonld 
bi«  made  all  th"  way  fnmi  Habvlnn  to  Kj^ypt  by  meanR  of  this  [Persian]  Gnlf. 
But,  owin^^  to  the  heat  and  utter  st^'rility  of  t^e  coast,  no  one  has  ever  mildt 
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assigned  to  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons ;  and  when  we 
read  that  the  monsoon  wind  is  called  Hippalus,  are  we  not 
tempted  to  turn  the  story  round  the  other  way,  and  say 
that  it  was  the  wind  which  gave  its  name  to  the  mythical 
pilot,  and  not  the  pilot  to  the  wind  P  The  monsoons  must 
have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times  to  all  who  sailed 
along  the  Arabian  and  African  coast ;  they  were  known  to 
Nearchus ;  ^  and  the  mariners  who  reached  Eiao-tchou  in 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  cannot  have  feared  to  leave  the 
land.^  The  introduction  of  Western  shipbuilding  and 
Western  navigation  into  the  Persian  Gulf  enabled  men 
to  face  the  open  sea;  and  the  true  trade-route  to  India 
was  discovered  when  the  bluff-bowed,  black-hulled  merchant- 
ships,  with  their  double  rudders,  first  plunged  through  the 
salt  sea- spray,  and  ploughed  their  eastward  course  under 
the  stars  amid  the  open  ocean. 

this  voyaf^,  except,  it  may  be,  tome  chance  narigator."  The  expedition  sent  hy 
Alexander  failed  to  get  round  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  without  local  pilots  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so. 

»  Arrian,  »*Indika,"  xxi.  Pliny  (**Nat.  Hist,"  ri,  23  (26)),  after  relating 
the  Toya^  of  Onenicritus  and  Nearchus,  expressly  says  that,  although  the  ships 
of  Alexander  sailed  along  the  coast,  afterwards  vessels  never  took  this  course,  but 
sailed  direct  with  the  monsoon  (**favonio  quem  hippalum  ibi  vocant'*)  from 
the  Syagros  promontory  in  Arabia  to  Patale.  For  Patale  another  port,  Sigenia, 
was  substituted,  and  tnh  route  was  long  in  fashion,  until,  in  mucn  later  times, 
vessels  ventured  with  the  monsoon  straight  from  Ocelis  (at  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb)  to  Muziris  or  Barake.  Pliny  says  nothing  of  any  individual  called 
Hippalus,  he  knows  it  only  as  the  name  of  a  wind  ;  and  the  *  mercator '  in 
vi,  23-101,  is  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  not  of  any  special  individual.  Since 
Vincent's  time  many  writers  hare  accepted  it  for  a  fact  that  the  monsoons  were 
known  long  l)efore  the  first  century  a.d.     Cf.  Lassen,  "  Ind.  Alt,"  ii,  682. 

'  Down  to  the  very  end  of  tne  Middle  Ages  the  voyage  from  Ormuz  to 
India  was  rarely  attempted  except  at  the  commencement  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  monsoon.  At  other  times  it  was  considered  extremely  dangerous,  on 
account  of  storms.  Vide  'Abdur  Razzkk's  narrative  in  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's 
**  Historians  of  India,"  iv,  p.  97. 


j.R.A.a.  1898.  18 
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III. 

Did  the  Indian  traders  who  Tisited  Babylon  bring  back 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  of 
coinage?  The  question  must  be  decided  in  each  case  by 
experts,  but  there  is  a  strong  natural  presumption  in  favour 
of  an  affirmative. 

First,  as  to  the  alphabet.     Indian  traders  would  find  two 
forms  of  writing  used  for  commercial  purposes  at  Babylon 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C. — the  alphabetic  and  the  cunei- 
form.*     The  syllabic  cuneiform  was  the  more  perfect ;   it 
was  preferred   even   by   the   great  Jewish  banking-houaes 
like  the  Egibi ;    and,  had  Brahmans  had  the  choosing  of 
a  script,  they  would  doubtless  have  selected  it  to  express 
the   complicated   sounds  of    the    Sanskrit,   just   as    Darius 
selected  it  for  his  Pehlvi.     The  alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  imperfect  and    rudimentary,  but    it    had    two    great 
advantages:   it  was  easily  learned,  and  the  Indian  traders 
were  rude  men ;   it  could  be  written  on  portable  although 
perishable  materials,  while  the  cuneiform  could  be  written 
rapidly  on  clay  only.      The   Indians   chose  the  alphabetic 
form.     But  the  script  which  they  would  use  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  script  current  in  the  bazars  of  Babylon  in 
the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.     As  it  was  especially 
adapted  for  use  on  fragile  materials,  almost  all   examples 
of  it  have  perished;^  the  nearest  examples  are  the  letters 
on  the  Assyrian  weights.      Ilofrath  Dr.  Biihler  has  given 
four  of  these — three  in  his  comparative  table  of  alphabets  on 
p.  91,  and  a  fourth  (No.  9)  on  p.  60  of  his  "  Indian  Studies," 
No.  iii.^    Nos.  5,  9,  and  22  are  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding Indian  forms,  and  the  fourth  (No.  11)  approaches 

»  "The  Alphabet,"  by  J.  Taylor,  vol.  ii,  p.  231. 

3  TVe  an;  only  now  he^uuiDu^'to  realize  how  great  our  losses  are.  "  The  finr 
clasHical  papyri  presen'ea  in  K^'ptiau  tombs  suftice  to  show  how  the  TTnimintt 
stores  of  (iriok  and  Latin  MS 8.  have  disappeared." — Burgon  and  Milkr, 
"The  Traditional  Text  of  the  Holy  Gos])el8,'^  pp.  155-8  (London,  189S),  and 
Sir  £.  Maunde  Thompson's  Gniek  and  Latin  Palaeography  there  rgfarrad  to. 

'  In  Sitzuugsberichte  der  Kais.-Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  njL  excdL 
Wien,  181).5. 
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Deurer  to  the  Indian  form  than  any  other  doea  But  the 
he  (No.  5)  of  the  Assyrian  weights  does  not  appear  before 
700  B.C. ;  *  while,  according  to  Dr.  Biihler,  certain  Aramaic 
letters  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  "are  so  strongly  modified 
that  they  cannot  be  considered  the  prototypes  of  the  corre- 
sponding Brahma"  ones.'  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Biihler 
has  collected  a  large  amount  of  evidence '  to  show  that  the 
Indian  alphabet  had  been  elaborated  and  was  widely  known 
by  500  B.C.  Are  we  not,  then,  compelled  to  infer  that  the 
Indian  alphabet  first  took  shape  about  600  B.C.,  and  was 
suggested  by  the  script  prevailing  at  Babylon  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.?  To  the  eye  of  an  outsider,  the  relationship 
between  the  early  Phoenician  and  the  Asoka  alphabet, 
although  unmistakable,  is  by  no  means  immediate ;  and 
we  require  some  intermediate  form  like  the  seventh-century 
script  of  Babylon — alas !  almost  entirely  lost  through  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  materials.^ 

I  come  to  the  origin  of  the  silver  coins  known  as  purdfuu. 
They  are  represented  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Buddhist  rails 
at  Bodh  Qaya  and  Bharhut,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  they  represent  the  oldest  coinage  of  India.^  These 
coins  are  oblong  pieces  of  silver  hardened  with  copper,  of 
varying  size  and  thickness,  but  all  representing  a  uniform 
weight.  One  side  is  usually  plain,  or  has  a  single  punch- 
mark  at  the  most ;  the  other  has  various  rude  representa- 
tions of  what  appear  to  be  animals,  plants,  or  other  natural 
objects  punched  upon  it      The  number  of  these  different 


1  Biihler,  *'  Indian  Studies,"  No.  iii,  p.  58. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  6-26  and  85-6. 

*  Am  the  majority  of  the  early  traders  to  Babylon  were  Draridian,  we  may 
conje<*ture  that  the  alphabet  was  first  employed  for  writing  Tamil ;  modified  by 
the  Aryans  for  the  Frakrit;  and  finally  adopted  by  the  Brahmans  for  tha 
Sannknt.  I  understand  Bishop  Caldwell  to  assert  the  antiquity  of  Tamil  letten 
when  he  says:  **The  art  of^  writing  [Tamil]  had  probaoly  been  introduced 
several  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  merchants"  (*'ComparatiTe 
Grammar,*'  etc.,  p.  67). 

^  Fur  the  evidence  vide  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  "Coioa  of  Ancient  India," 
pp.  52-3.  The  bas-reliefs  at  Bodh  Gaya  and  Bharbnt  repreaeating  the  story  of 
the  Jetavana  garden  are  well  known.  Photographs  of  tbem  form  the  frontia- 
piece  to  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  work ;  and  a  Itfger  photograph  is  givan  by  way 
of  frontispiece  to  his  B^u'hut. 
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marks  is  very  great — nearly  three  hundred,  it  is  said.^ 
Legend  has  minted  golden  purdnas  from  its  own  imagina- 
tion ;  but  legend  touches  everything  to  gold,  and  all  the 
specimens  (several  thousands)  we  possess  are  silver. 

There  circulates  at  the  present  day  in  the  Nepal  Tend 
a  species  of  copper  coinage  exactly  resembling  the  purdnoM 
in  shape  and  character.  These  coins  are  called  Gorakhpuri 
pice,  and  formed  the  ordinary  copper  currency  of  Gorakhpnr, 
Benares,  and  Bchar,  until  their  manufacture  was  prohibited 
(in  1886,  if  I  remember  aright)  by  an  Act  of  the  Legialatiye 
Council  of  India.  The  Oorakhpuri  pice  are  oblong  pieces 
of  copper,  of  uniform  value,  but  of  varying  size  and  thick- 
ness ;  and  one  side  is  punched  with  rude  representations 
similar  to— sometimes,  perhaps,  identical  with — the  marks  on 
the  piirdnas.  The  reverse  is  usually  plain,  or  has  a  single 
punch-mark.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  purdna^  and  of  the 
Gorakhpuri  pice  that  they  never  bear  a  legend  or  letter. 

These  Oorakhpuri  pice  are  the  only  specimens  of  private 
coinage  current  in  British  India  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.^  But  private  coinage  of  gold  as  well  as  silver 
was  the  rule  among  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  of  Central  India 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Malcolm  says :  "  The 
right  of  coining  is  vested  in  no  particular  body  or  indi- 
viduals; any  bunker  or  merchant  sufficiently  conversant  in 
the  business  has  merely  to  make  application  to  Government^ 
presenting  at  the  same  time  a  trifling  acknowledgment, 
engagiiig  to  produce  coin  of  the  regulated  standard,  and 
to  pay  the  proper  fees  on  its  being  assayed  and  permitted 
to  pass  current.''^  At  Pertabgarh  four  mercantile  houses 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage/ 

1  Cunningham,  **  Ancient  Coins,"  etc.,  pp.  65  and  68. 

'  IVivate  coinn*^  of  copper  was  a\»o  known  under  the  Mahomedans.  Ziin-d 
din  Barni  says  ot  Muhammad  bin  Tughlik  Shah  that  **  he  introduced  hii  cogwr 
money,  and  gave  onlvT^  that  it  should  be  used  in  buying  and  selling.  %t 
promulgation  of  this  edict  turned  the  house  of  every  Hindu  into  a  mint,  and  the 
Hindus  of  the  various  provinces  coim-d  krors  and  lacs  of  copper  coins.  WiA 
these  they  paid  their  tribute,"  etc. — '*  The  History  of  India  as  told  bjita  own 
Historians,"  by  Sir  K.  M.  Klliot  and  Professor  Dowson,  vol.  iii,  p.  240. 

*  *'Memoir*of  Central  India,"  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  toL  ii,  p.  80 ; 
1823.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hapsoii  for  the  reference. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  84. 
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Private  coinage  in  ludia  goes  back  to  very  early  times. 
The  proof  is  to  be  found  in  certain  coins  of  Taxila  described 
by  Sir  A.  Cunningham.^  These  coins  preserve  the  purdna 
shape,  but  they  bear  legends,  and  are  obviously  transitional. 
On  one  side  they  have  a  Eharosthi  inscription,  which  is 
not  understood ;  on  the  other  is  the  word  Negama.  ''  The 
word  Negama  is  common  enough,"  says  Dr.  Biihler,  ''in 
Pali  and  in  the  epigraphic  Prakrits,  and  means  always  the 
traders.  It  shows  here  that  the  coins  are  mercantile  tokens 
issued  by  traders,  and  the  names  on  the  obverse  may  be 
either  of  towns  or  of  guilds."'  These  coins  are  "anterior  to 
the  Greek  conquest  of  Demetrios  "  *  ("  of  Alexander,"  says 
Sir  A.  Cunningham). 

Since,  then,  private  coinage  is  of  extreme  antiquity  in 
India,  and  the  purdnas  agree  in  character  with  one  species, 
at  least,  of  private  coinage  stiU  in  vogue,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  purdnas  were  issued,  not  by  any 
state,  but  by  bankers  and  by  merchant  guilds.  This 
hypothesis  alone  can  explain  their  numbers  and  their 
wide  distribution.^  But  it  attains  an  amount  of  probability 
almost  approaching  certainty,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
contemporary  currency  of  Babylon,  from  which  I  believe 
it  was  derived. 

The  currency  of  Babylon  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  was  of  private  coinage.  The  earliest  official 
coin  from  a  Babylonian  mint  in  the  British  Museum  bears 
the  name  of  Mazaios  (331-328  B.a) ;  the  earliest  mention 
of  official  coinage  in  a  Babylonian  contract  tablet  dates  from 
the  twelfth  year  of  Seleucus  II  (234  b.c.).^  It  is  true  that 
Darius  issued  gold  darics  and  silver  sigloi,  but  these  were 
current  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor  and  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  rarely  found  their  way  to  the  Euphrates.  Not 
a  single  coin  of  the  Achaemenids  was  found  by  Dieulafoy 


'  Cunningham,  *'  Ancient  Coin*,"  Cfte.,  pp.  6;M« 

'  Biihler'i)  "  Indian  Studies,"  No.  iii,  p.  47. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

*  Cunninffham,  **  Ancient  Coins,'*  etc.,  p.  42. 

*  British  Museum  Guide  to  the  Nimroud  Central  Saloon,  1S8S,  p.  124. 
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in  his  excavations  at  Persepolis,  and  of  the  treasure  dis- 
covered by  Alexander  at  Susa  four-fifths  were  bullioo.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  Babylonians  had  a  coinage  of  their  own. 
Before  the  days  of  Darius  they  had  transacted  their  basiness 
in  pure  gold  or  silver,  and  their  payments  were  made  by 
weight.  But,  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  DariuSi 
519  (or  521)  B.C.,  the  contract  tablets  show  a  remarkable 
change.  In  a  contract  of  the  first  year  of  Darius  we  read 
of  a  payment  of  ''  half  a  mana  [of]  pure  [silver]  and  half 
a  mana  50  shekels  by  the  one  shekel  piece  coined."  '  These 
silver  shekels  are  said  to  be  "  stamped'*  or  "punched" 
"  for  giving  and  receiving."  They  are  often  called  "  white  '* 
silver,  and  are  said  to  be  "coined,  not  standard,** •  The 
most  curious  notice  dates  from  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Darius — "4  mana  of  silver  (and)  ten  shekels  of  silver, 
which  are  by  the  one-shekel  piece  (and)  which  are  not 
struck  with  the  bird's- tail  (name  of  a  plant).*'*  From  the 
time  of  Darius  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  monarohy  every 
Babylonian  contract  which  advances  or  requires  payment 
in  silver  distinctly  specifies  whether  the  advance  or  payment 
has  been  or  is  to  be  made  in  "  pure,"  "  refined,**  or  '*  stan- 
dard *'  silver,  or  in  "  white  "  silver  shekel  pieces  *'  punohed  ** 
"  for  giving  and  receiving." 

These  silver  shekel  pieces  were  evidently  called  forth  by 
the  actual  or  anticipated  issue  of  the  sigloi  of  Darius ;  ^  but 
they  certainly  were  neither  sigloi  nor  in  any  way  offioiaL 


^  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  ''History  of  Art  in  Penla,"  £ng.  tram.,  p.  4M. 
London,  1892. 

'  British  Museum  Guide  to  the  Nimroud  Central  Saloon,  No.  79,  p.  109. 
The  translations  are  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches.  For  other  examples  of  silTer  diekab 
in  the  above  Guide  sec,  for  the  reign  of  DariuH,  No.  81,  p.  110 ;  No.  S3,  p.  Ill ; 
No.  86,  p.  112;  No.  87,  p.  112;  No.  89,  p.  113  (where  'refined'  nlvar  it 
especially  opposed  to  *  white,'  i.e.  coined  silver);  No.  90,  p.  114;  No.  93, 
p.  115  ;  No.  u6,  p.  117 ; — nine  examples,  commencing  with  the  fint  flmd  endug 
with  the  lost  vear  of  Darius.  No.  104,  p.  120,  is  an  example  from  the  tiiiM  <3 
Xerxes,  and  Ko.  106,  p.  121,  from  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  Notioe  also  lioir 
contracts  which  do  not  mention  coined  shekels  mention  'jpuie*  or  'xefined* 
silver,  a  distinction  which  first  commences  with  the  reign  of  Darius. 

*  "Records  of  the  Past,"  n.h.,  vol.  iv,  p.  105. 

*  British  Museum  Guide  to  the  Nimrouu  Central  Saloon,  No.  92,  p.  116. 

*  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Darius  tirst  began  to  issue  his  new  ooiaige  in 
616  B.C. 
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(1)  The  Babylonian  shekel  weighed  132'76  grains,  the 
siglos  86*4  grains.^  (2)  Instead  of  the  royal  archer,  they 
have  various  natural  objects  stamped  upon  them,  and  are 
not  always  in  uniform  esteem — the  "  bird's-tail "  plant 
device  being  an  objectionable  coin.  (3)  Had  they  been 
official  coins,  they  would  have  been  described  in  legal 
documents  by  their  official  designation,  and  not  by  popular 
circumlocutions.  When  we  come  to  staters,  we  find  them 
called  "  istaterranu."  ^ 

In  order  that  these  silver  shekels  might  at  once  pass 
current  in  the  market,  they  must  have  borne  devices  already 
familiar  on  the  ingots  of  pure  silver.  Indeed,  they  can 
have  differed  from  these  ingots  only  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  of  uniform  weight,  and  contained  a  certain  amount 
of  alloy.  We  may  further  assume  that  they  bore  no  letters, 
since  none  are  mentioned,  and  were  punched  on  one  side  only. 
In  this  they  would  necessarily  agree  with  the  characteristics 
of  all  non-Hellenic  coinage  at  the  time  (521  e.g.). 

In  these  Babylonian  shekels,  punched  for  giving  and 
receiving,  I  think  we  may  discover  the  origin  of  the 
Indian  purdnas.  The  Indian  purAnas  have  two  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  an  early  coinage^the  absence  of  letters, 
and  the  stamp  on  one  side  only.  Silver  must  have  been 
imported  into  India,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  entirely 
or  almost  entirely  from  Babylon ;  and  it  was  only  natural 
that,  when  the  need  for  a  local  currency  arose,  the  Baby- 
lonian coinage  should  be  imitated  with  the  foreign  metaL 
Both  Indian  purdruu  and  Babylonian  shekels  appear  to 
represent  a  private  coinage ;  both  had  a  great  variety  of 
natural  objects  for  a  device,  and  were  punched  on  one  side 
only ;  both  adopt  a  standard  weight,  but  not  a  standard 
size ;  ^  and  both  contained  a  small  amount  of  alloy.     It  is 

*  CuDningham,  **  Ancient  Coini  of  India":  for  the  shekel,  p.  30;  for  the 
siglos,  p.  47.  It  is  immaterial  to  mj  argument  whether  these  determinationa  are 
exact  or  not ;  they  are  sufficiently  approximate. 

3  British  Musenm  Guide  to  the  Nimroud  Central  Saloon,  No.  112,  p.  124. 

'  The  difference  in  size,  and  the  rudeness  and  rariety  of  the  devices,  are  the 
natuml  rettult  of  leaving  the  coinage  in  private  hands ;  whereas  a  fixed  weight  ia 
necessarv  for  the  issue  of  any  one  trader  to  paas  current  with  those  of  another  in 
the  market 
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true  that  the  Indian  coin,  being  intended  for  local  use, 
adopted  the  local  weight.  But  the  general  characteristics 
of  both  coinages  are  the  same ;  and,  if  we  reject  the  Baby- 
lonian origin  of  the  purdnas,  I  do  not  see  from  what  quarter 
we  can  derive  them.  The  purdnas  cannot  be  of  purely 
indigenous  invention,  without  a  hint  from  abroad.  The 
Indians  could  not  fail  to  get  such  hints  when  they  imported 
silver ;  and  the  pnrdnaa  have  too  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  early  Occidental  coinage  to  be  spontaneous.  The  Indians 
cannot  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  Arabs;  and,  if 
they  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,  why  are  the  purdnas  so 
primitive — so  letterless  and  rude?  The  traders  of  Taxila, 
on  t/ieir  purdnas,  imitated  the  Greeks ;  why  should  not  the 
traders  of  the  west  coast,  two  centuries  earlier,  have  imitated 
the  rude  private  coinage  of  the  Babylonians  P  ^ 

The   history  of  the  Babylonian   shekels  and  the  Indian 
purdnas  suggests  two  general  reflections. 

1.  The  stamp  on  a  coin  was  required  not  so  much  to 
guarantee  the  weight  as  the  purity  of  the  metal.  The  weight 
could  only  be  guaranteed  at  the  time  of  issue;  and  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  still  later  among  the  Moghuls,  silver,  after 
a  very  few  years'  currency,  was  reckoned  not  as  coin,  but 
specie.  To  this  day,  in  India  every  banker  and  money- 
changer examines  every  coin  he  receives,  and  weighs  it 
if  he  be  doubtful ;  and  every  big  payment,  whether  by 
a  firm  or  by  a  Government  treasury,  is  made  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale.  And,  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  the 
Egyptians^  continued  to  weigh  their  coins  long  after  the 
Ptolemies  had  established  their  mints.  Everyone  can  test 
the  weight  of  a  coin,  but  its  purity  can  be  guaranteed  only 


'  None  of  the  Buhylouiau  rthekcls  liavu  been  preserved,  ami  it  is  impossible  to 
say  wliiit  s1i:ij)c  tlicy  had.  The  shape  of  coins  must  have  betii  ciiiefly  determined, 
in' the  first  instance,  by  the  shape  of  the  silver  injirots  and  the  convenience  of 
nianafncture.  Tlic  Lvdian  coins  ore  bean-shapefl  ingots.  The  round  shape 
of  later  coins  was  pr(il)ably  due  to  the  belt  which  held  them  when  punched. 
Silver  was  imported  into  Inclia  in  the  shape  of  silver  platv  (**  Periplus,  c.  39), 
and  Sir  A.  Cunnin^liam  ha-*  shown  that  the  pnriii.ias  were  cut  out  of  it  wiu 
a  chi^*el:   **  Ancient  Coins,"  etc.,  p.  43. 

'^  AVilkinson,  "  Manmrs  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,*'  edited  hy 
8.  Birch,  vol.  ii,  p.  246. 
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by  a  professional  assayer;  and  Sir  A.  Canningham  has 
pointed  out  how  Indian  merchants  often  put  their  priyate 
marks  on  Government  coins.^  Such  a  guarantee  would  be 
still  more  necessary  when  pure  silver  was  used,  and  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  Babylonian  shekels  could  not 
have  obtained  immediate  currency  had  they  not  adopted 
devices  already  familiar  on  the  silver  ingots.^ 

2.  The  importance  of  private  coinage,  and  its  priority 
to  an  official  coinage,  are  not  always  recognized.'  According 
to  Indian  (and  I  might  say  Oriental)  ideas,  currency 
is  the  business,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  banker 
and  the  merchant.  What  they  will  accept  in  payment, 
that  is  current  with  all  the  world.  The  idea  of  monopoly 
is  foreign  to  such  a  system ;  and  the  close  connection  in 
practice,  as  well  as  theory,  between  money  and  specie, 
prevents  any  degradation  of  the  standard.  Every  peasant 
looks  on  silver  ornaments  and  silver  coin  as  of  equal  value, 
after  due  allowance  made  for  the  labour  of  the  silversmith.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  State  encounters  many  obstacles 
when  it  attempts  to  put  its  own  coinage  into  circulation.^ 
One  way  alone  is  open :  it  may  demand  that  all  its  dues 
shall  be  paid  in  its  own  coins.  But  Oriental  States  have 
always  realized  much  the  greatest  part  of  their  income  in 
kind,  and  this  method  is  therefore  not  within  their  power. 


*  Cunnmgham,  "  Ancient  Coins,"  etc.,  p.  68. 

*  The  OBe  of  private  marks  as  a  guarantee  for  coin  amonff  traders  is  iUostratad 
bj  a  practic**  still  prevailing  among  the  merchants  of  Mirzapor.  My  friend 
Mr.  Irvine,  the  historian  of  the  Moehul  Empire,  tells  me  that  in  Mirzapor 
large  payments  are  made  in  bags  of  Rs.  1,000  each,  which  bear  the  sc^ds  of 
well-known  merchants,  and  are  never  opened.  Cunningham  ("  Ancient  Coins," 
etc.,  p.  49)  remarks  that  gold-dust  tied  np  in  small  bags  circnlatet  in  the 
Wentem  Himalayas,  and  Wilkinson  (*'  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 
E«;Tptian^"  vol.  li,  p.  149;  London,  1871)  says  that  the  Egyptians  kept  gold- 
dust  in  sealed  bags. 

'  I  first  heard  the  suggestion  of  private  coinage  being  anterior  to  official 
coinage  from  the  late  Dr.  R.  S.  Poole,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture.  Lectures  have 
a  great  advantage  over  books  as  a  medium  for  **  bappy  thooghts  **  and  ntiMgnoj^ 
idciM :  much  the  advantage  which  a  conditional  LO.U.  has  over  a  rwular  cheque. 

*  It  is  usual  in  India  to  hand  over  to  the  silvemnith  a  eertain  amount  d 
coin,  and  to  receive  in  return  an  equal  weight  of  jewellery,  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture being  fixed  by  bargain  at  a  certain  percentage,  usually  from  one-eighth 
to  one- fourth,  half,  or  even  three-quarters  of  the  whole,  aceordisg  to  tha 
difficulty  of  the  work. 

^  As  I  know  from  experience. 
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The  Lydian  kings  had  a  monopoly  of  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Pactolus,  and  could  circulate  their  gold  in  whatever 
fashion  might  best  suit  the  royal  finances ;  but  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  beyond  the  power,  perhaps  the  wish,  of  the 
"Great  King/'  An  official  coinage  meant  an  alloy  and 
a  degradation  of  the  currency ;  and  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lonians, accustomed  for  centuries  to  pure  gold  and  silver, 
would  have  none  of  it.  Thus,  we  can  understand  why 
State  coinage  spread  so  slowly,  and  found  so  little  favonr, 
among  the  great  mercantile  nations  of  antiquity — whether 
on  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Ganges;  while  needy 
and  mistrustful  newcomers,  like  the  Greeks  and  Indo- 
Scythians,  readily  adopted  it.  Private  coinage  must  have 
existed  for  centuries  before  Lydian  kings  took  it  up;  and 
if  the  devices  were  rude,  the  metal  was  pure,  and  well- 
suited  to  peoples  who  drew  no  distinction  between  money 
and  specie.  Official  coinage  is  in  reality  a  gift  of  the 
Greeks. 


IV. 


Indian  traders  brought  back  to  their  native  land  notions 
of  writing  and  of  coinage  which  they  had  picked  up  in 
the  bazars  of  Babylon.  But  when  we  ask  whether  they 
also  borrowed  any  ideas  of  art  or  architecture  from  the 
temples,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  public  and  private 
palaces  of  Babylon,  the  answer  is  much  more  doubtful, 
and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  Our  earliest 
Indian  examples  of  architecture  and  art  are  very  limited 
in  character :  they  consist  chiefly  of  Buddhist  topes  and 
rails,  things  essentially  Indian ;  and  they  are  separated  by 
centuries  from  everything  Babylonian.  Moreover,  we  know 
something  of  Babylonian  architecture,  but  very  little  of' 
Babylonian  art,  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.a ; 
we  must  assume  (and  the  assumption  is  probable)  that  it 
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resembled  the  Assyrian  art  of  the  seventh  century.  And 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  the  difficulty  of  disentangling 
any  Assyrian  forms  which  might  have  reached  India 
through  Babylon  from  the  immensely  greater  influence  of 
Assyrian  art,  exercised  indirectly  through  Persepolis. 

Again,  the  architectures  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Persia,  and 
of  India,  were  essentially  national  and  essentially  distinct. 
The  architecture  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  is  a  massive 
architecture  of  solid  brick.  The  pillar  is  the  special 
characteristic  of  Persia;  and  the  pillared  halls  of  Cyrus, 
of  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  on  their  enormous  platforms  of 
stone,  were  glorious  examples.  The  Indian  architecture 
was  of  brick  and  wood — a  hollow  shell,  with  brick  walls 
for  the  lower  stories  and  wood  for  the  upper.  The  three 
architectures  are  distinct  in  kind. 

The  sculpture  of  India  must  also  be  classed  as  altogether 
original.  Its  straightforward  realism,  the  violent  although 
expressive  motions  in  which  it  delights,  its  preference  for 
the  full  face,  and  its  peculiar  type  of  feminine  beauty,  are 
wholly  Indian.  So  also  is  its  fondness  for  idyllic  scenes, 
its  love  of  animals  and  animated  nature,  and  the  profusion 
of  fancy  and  fanciful  variety,  although  this  profuse  variety 
is  apt  to  become  as  oppressive  as  the  tangled  wealth  of 
a  tropical  jungle. 

But  if  the  elementary  conceptions  of  art  and  architecture 
were  purely  indigenous,  there  was  abundant  scope  for  the 
borrowing  of  detail ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
details  were  borrowed  from  Persia.  The  pillar,  indeed,  was 
the  only  lithic  form  Persia  had  to  lend;  it  survives  at 
Bharhut  and  in  Asoka's  monoliths,  and  it  reappears  in 
the  caves  of  Western  India.  It  must  have  been  universal 
where  decorated  stone  was  used,  but  Indian  buildings  do 
not  run  to  height,  and  the  examples  have  perished  long 
ago  in  sugar  and  oil  mills.  The  borrowings  in  sculpture 
are  much  more  numerous.  The  lotus  and  honeysuckle,  the 
crenellations  and  mouldings,  the  conventional  methods  of 
representing  water  and  rocks,  are  all  taken  from  Persia, 
and  find  their  original  prototypes  in  Nineveh;  the  hybrid 
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creatures  and  winged  animals  are  borrowed,  with  many 
a  fanciful  variation  and  addition.  But  the  debt  of  Indian 
to  Porso- Assyrian  art  is  most  strikingly  apparent  from  two 
general  observations. 

First.  The  sculpture  of  India  proper — the  India  of  the 
Oangetic  Valley — is  mainly  bas-relief.  That  forms  its  chief 
cburaoteristic,  and  its  main  distinction  from  the  Hellenized 
sculpture  of  Gandhara,  which  consisted  of  sculpture  in  the 
round.  It  is  true  that  sculpture  in  the  round  waa  not 
unknown  in  India ;  but  it  was  as  little  praetised  there  at 
at  Persepolis  or  Nineveh.  The  sculpture  of  all  three  is 
essentially  bas-relief.  And  the  Indians  apply  their  bat- 
reliefs  after  the  Persian  fashion.  Their  sculpture  is  lavished 
chiefly  on  the  doors  and  vestibules,  and  the  most  important 
single  figures  guard  the  entrance  of  the  gateways  in  India, 
as  in  Persia ;  the  sculptured  risers  of  the  Jamalgarhi 
monastery  recall  the  inclined  ascents  to  the  palaces  of 
Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  Even  the  inscribed  bas-reliefs  of 
Bharhut — unique,  alas  !  in  Indian  art — have  their  counter- 
parts at  Persepolis  and  Nineveh.^ 

Second.  Of  the  decoration  of  the  earlier  Buddhist 
monasteries  we  know  practically  nothing,  but  the  decoration 


^  The  Buddhist  roilH  and  their  decoration  are  alike  uniqne.  But  the  metiiod 
of  decoration  is  so  singular  and  yet  so  artistic  that  I  cannot  help  betiering  the 
first  suggestions  were  borrowed  from  abroad.  The  procesaioiu  of  bulla  and 
otlier  niiimals  upon  the  plinth  are  obvioasly  a  moaification  of  the  Peniaa 
practice ;  the  divi^!lion  of  the  cojiiug  into  8culpture<l  groups  by  meant  of  flonl 
onmment  may  possibly  have  hod  it^  origin  in  the  lotus-divided  bas-reliefi  such 
08  those  which  crowned  the  top  of  the  stairc-auee  at  Peraepolii.  The  deoozatian 
of  the  uprights  is  the  real  difficulty,  'i'hc  decoration  of  these  must  have  beea 
originally  floral ;  for  in  the  earlier  examples  the  semi-discs  at  top  and  bottom 
of  the  upriglit  are  commonly  filled  with  floral  or  geometric  patterns,  and  the 
contral  discs  surround  the  figure-sculpture  with  a  floral  band,  or  else  reliefs  and 
rosettes  occur  on  alternate  rails.  The  origin  of  the  scheme  of  decoration  mut 
therefore  be  sought  in  some  sch(!me  of  floral  ornament ;  and  this,  I  think,  may 
bf  found  iu  rows  ot  palmettes  or  (femi -discs  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  an 
entablature  or  fithtr  plain  surface  with  rosettes  in  the  nuddle.  Something  of 
the  kind  may  sometimes  be  seen  rudely  painted  on  the  walls  of  an  Indian  hoiue; 
ami  I  fancy  thiit  the  wooden  posts  of  the  Buddhist  rails  were  originally  pamted, 
although  metal  must  ofti'n  have  been  used  instead  of  paint,  on  acoonnt  of  Hi 
durability  and  lu>trc.  Metal  rosettes  on  wood  were  common  enough  in  PMaia. 
For  Fergusson's  suggestion  vide  "  ilistory  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Archikeciorey" 
p.  93 :  London,  1891.  Of  course,  the  so-called  Buddhist  rails  ware  nofc 
ne(-esu;mly  liuddiiist.  Iliudoos  and  Jains,  as  well  as  Buddhists,  employed  them 
for  buildings  of  every  kind,  socriil  and  profane. 
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of  the  later  Vihara  caves,  of  Nalanda,  and  of  the  Sangha- 
ramas  of  Gandhara  was  Persian,  and  that  not  so  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Sassanians  as  of  the  Achaemenids. 
There  is  the  same  lavish  employment  of  colour,  the  use 
of  enamelled  or  metallic  tiles  upon  the  roof,  the  guilded 
rafters  and  elaborately  painted  ceilings,  the  rich  capitals 
of  the  pillars,  the  application  of  inlaying.  The  two  schemes 
of  decoration  are  substantially  the  same. 

To  the  general  question,  then,  concerning  the  direct 
influence  of  Babylon  on  Indian  art,  we  must  answer  ''  No." 
But  I  think  that  a  direct  influence  may  be  traced  in  one 
particular  class  of  buildings  and  in  one  particular  locality — 
I  mean  the  Buddhist  vihara  caves  of  Western  India.  These 
caves  differ  in  many  of  their  leading  features  from  what 
we  meet  elsewhere.  The  viharas  of  the  Oangetio  Valley 
appear  to  have  consisted  originally  of  a  set  of  buildings 
one  or  two  stories  high  around  an  open  courtyard.  That 
is  the  shape  they  would  naturally  assume  according  to 
modem  Indian  practice,  and  it  is  the  shape  preserved  to 
us  in  the  Rani  ka  Nur  at  XJdayagiri.^  But  the  four  or  five 
storied  viharas  which  we  hear  of  afterwards  are  tower- 
like buildings,  each  stage  set  back  upon  the  lower  one. 
They  undoubtedly  recall  the  impression  of  a  Babylonian 
tigurat  or  temple,  but  are  hollow  throughout  and  built  of 
wood.*  But  how  and  where  did  this  idea  of  roofing  over 
the  originally  open  court  arise?  And  how  came  the 
building  to  be  turned  into  a  lofty  and  organic  whole? 
We  first  meet  with  the  inclosure  of  the  central  space  in 
the  western   caves,  and   these  were   probably  the  work  of 


*  But  Me  Fereuflson*!  remarks  on  this  cave  in  "  Cave  Temples  of  India,"  by 
Fergoflson  and  Borsess,  p.  78 ;  London,  18S0.  His  explanation  appears  to  me 
Tery  far-fetched  ana  improbable. 

*  Fergusson  (*' History  of  Indian  Arehitectnre,"  pp.  202  and  SIS)  has 
attempts  to  connect  certain  Burmese  and  Sinhalese  dagobas  with  the  Baby- 
lonian tjpe,  and  has  sngeested  that  connecting  links  once  existed  in  brick  and 
plaster  in  the  ralley  of  ue  Ganges.  Cf.  also  his  "  Csts  Temples  of  India,'* 
p.  34.  But  there  are  two  objections :  (Ij  Had  massiTe  bniMingB  of  solid  brick, 
either  temples  or  nh&ras,  erer  existed  in  the  Talkj  of  the  Oimges,  they  could 
not  fail  to  hare  left  thdr  traces,  as  the  stnpas  baTe  done.  (2)  The  Indian 
bmldings,  so  far  as  we  know  (i^art  frooi  the  stnpas,  which  are  not  bmldings  ai 
all),  were  not  solid,  bnt  hollow. 
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upt'ii/oi,  a  class  of  ascetics  still  surviving  in  the  hermits 
wlu)  erect  mimic  mountains  of  earth  for  their  habitation 
ill  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  Xow  the  Babylonian  zigurata 
represented  exactly  on  a  large  scale  the  same  idea  of 
a  mountain.  The  Accadian  gods  lived  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountain  ranges  to  the  north-east  of  Babylon.  When 
the  Accadian s  descended  from  the  hills  and  settled  in  the 
alluvial  plains  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
tliey  built  stepped  mountains  for  their  gods  with  winding 
putlis,  and  oriented  them  to  the  north-east,  towards  the 
rc<^ion  they  had  left,  the  region  where  the  gods  remained.^ 
Hut  the  storied  vihiiras  of  India,  with  their  retreating  Btagea, 
are  also  imitation  mountains.  The  proof  is  to  be  found 
in  the  miniuturo  huts  erected  along  the  exterior  edge  of 
each  stage  in  the  '*  raths  "  at  Mahavellipur.  That  Accadians 
and  Dravidians  should  agree  to  venerate  mountains,  is  not 
wonderful ;  but  that  they  should  have  agreed  to  express 
their  veneration  in  a  unique  and  striking  form,  argues 
a  common  origin.  The  artificial  mountain  of  the  Indians 
was  necessarily  a  hollow  shell,  because  all  their  construction 
was  of  brick  and  wood.  And  as  the  Buddhist  brethren 
met  witliin  the  open  courtyard,  so  they  would  meet  within 
the  interior  of  this  shell,  and  take  up  their  abode  within  it, 
just  as  the  Hindoo  devotee  makes  in  his  artificial  mountain 
a  cave-dwelling  for  himself.  The  towering  vihara  became 
a   very   different   structure   from    the   solid  stories  of    the 

^  The  carlit-st  exlstini^  zigurats  (at  Mughcir  and  Xippur)  were  built  by  Ur-gnr 
and  Duii^i  (rnru  2'>00  ji.c),  and  are  thereforu  much  later  than  the  step 
nvniniids  of  Moduni  and  Snkkarah.  There  was  frt-quent  commnnication  between 
E{j:}-pt  and  Ijiibyloniu  in  thu  days  of  Ur-gur  and  his  descendants,  and  it  is 
sunietinics  i^ujiposod  that  tlie  zi^iirats  of  Babylonia  took  their  shape  from  the 
Bt^:])  i)}Tiinii(l.'<  of  E<ry7)t.  But  I  do  not  think  this  view  can  be  maintained.  Ths 
step  ])yranii(U  ul  K;:yi»t  were  develojKxi  from  the  tnasfaba,  and  were  exceptional. 
Tliuy  wcru  always  tonilx*.  and  hud  trmples  in  front  of  them.  The  BaDylonian 
zigurats  were  never  tombs,  they  had  niisod  ascents,  and  shrines  on  thor  samnuts, 
and  their  form  was  fixed  througliout  the  whole  period  of  Babylonian  history. 
The  zi^ratN  oi  Mu<:heir  and  Nippur  are  built  on  the  ruins  of  temples  as  (dd  as 
the  step  pyramids  ot  £;:ypt,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chaldaaass 
ever  materially  altered  the  shape  of  their  temples.  The  names  of  the  sigumte 
nffjm  recall  t^e  idea  of  a  mountain,  e.^.  *' temple  of  the  great  mount,  and 
sompare  their  temples  to  hills.  Thus,  Kudur-Mabug  says  he  has  mads 
1  to  the  goddess  Ninni  (Istar)  like  a  mountain  (Hommel,  "Gesohidhie 
'  p.  368;. 
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zignrat,  for  India  has  rarely  borrowed  anything  which  she 
has  not  altered  in  adapting  it ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that 
zigurat  and  vihara  had  a  common  origin.^  These  specula- 
tions may  be  fanciful;  I  will  not  deny  it.  But  of  two 
things  I  do  feel  assured.  Babylonian  influence  lingered 
longest  on  the  west  coast  of  India ;  and  the  western  caves 
are  the  work  of  a  totally  distinct  artistic  school  from  that 
of  Orissa  and  the  Ganges  Valley.  The  prehistoric  age  in 
India  is  distinguished,  not  by  periods  of  stone  and  copper 
and  bronze,  but  by  the  spread  of  the  Aryans,  the  consolida- 
tion of  societies,  and  the  elaboration  of  a  cult  With  the 
sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  we  reach  the  commencement 
of  personal  and  dated  history,  and  a  great  creative  era — 
the  age  of  Mahavlra  and  of  Buddha.  But  the  material 
preceded  the  spiritual.  The  first  stir  of  that  new  life  arose 
from  the  contact  with  Western  civilization;  the  breath  of 
inspiration  came  from  Babylon,  and  then  from  Persia. 
When  the  Greeks  arrived,  they  found  great  and  civilized 
peoples  whose  learning  and  whose  capitals  aroused  their 
admiration.  The  records  of  that  civilization  were  written 
on  palm-leaves  and  on  bark,  or  exhibited  in  brick  and 
wood — things  perishable,  which  have  perished ;  and  we 
are  perforce  reduced  to  search  painfully  among  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  time  for  any  vestiges  of  the  grandeur  of 
antiquity.* 

^  Jhering  ("ETolation  of  the  Aryan/*  Eng.  trans., jp.  182)  has  no  difficulty 
in  denying  the  whole  of  Indian  architecture  from  Bahylon.  He  tays  that 
a  Babylonian  architect  hod  only  to  despatch  the  necessary  modeb  and  workmen 
in  a  Hhip  or  fleet  for  the  Indian  Prince  to  select  what  he  required.  The  ancient 
myth-makers,  with  their  Arffo,  are  not  a  patch  on  the  modem  rationalists, 
with  their  superficiality  and  dogmatism,  their  appalling  blunders,  and  massiTe 
i^orance.  Aering  sometimes  nas  good  ideas,  and  I  occasionally  agree  in  his 
conclusions  ;  but  he  repels  me  by  his  method,  his  absurdities  and  blunoers. 

*  The  remains  of  .Ajtoka's  time  show  considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  stone, 
and  prove  that  stone-work  was  no  noTelty.  The  imitation  of  wooden  forms 
in  stone  does  not  necessarily  impl?  a  recent  ori^n ;  similar  imitations  lasted 
for  centuries  in  the  Doric  order  ana  in  Achaemenid  architecture.  The  progreat 
of  the  Indians  was  necessarily  of  the  slowest,  for  Penia  eoold  supply  them  with 
scarcely  any  models,  and  they  had  to  diseorer  eTerything  for  tnemseWes ;  to 
that,  acconUng  to  Fergusson,  they  took  a  thousand  years  to  get  rid  of  all  traces 
of  wooden  forms.  The  rise  of  stone  architecture  must,  therefore,  be  dated  long 
before  Asoka,  either  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.     But  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  wetteni  caTea.    The  slantnig 
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pillar:)  at  Bhaja  and  Eondane  show  a  very  novel  and  rodimentary  knowledge 
of  work  in  stone.  Not  that  this  implies  any  ve^  low  stage  of  ciTilization ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  elahorato  wooden  screens,  and  the  grandeur  of  o<mccpition 
which  these  caves  display,  are  proofs  of  a  very  considerable  culture ;  and  m 
must  remember  that  tnese  Dravidians  had  long  carried  on  trade  with  Babylon, 
and  Sabaean  colonics  had  settled  among  them.  But  it  doei  imply  that  Perrim 
influences  took  some  centuries  to  extend  to  the  west  coast,  and  that  the  inter- 
course between  India  north  and  south  of  the  Nerbudda  was  not  great. 
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Art.   XVII. — NoteB  on  Ahnkdra  Literature.     By  Colonel 

G.  A.  Jacob,  Indian  Staff  Corps. 


III. 

The  presentation  of  the  Roles  and  Examples  of  the  KdvyO' 
prakdiaf  in  skeleton  form,  traced  as  far  as  possible  to  their 
sources,  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  I  wish,  however, 
that  I  had  been  able  to  achieve  greater  success  as  the  resolt  of 
the  immense  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Most  of  the  quotations 
from  the  older  writers  were  found  when  studying  the  work 
in  Poena,  twenty-one  years  ago,  with  Ersh^a  Sastr!  Yaija- 
purkar ;  but  many  others  were  obtained  from  the  literature 
unearthed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Biihler  during  his  famous  tour 
in  Kashmir  and  edited  by  the  late  Pandit  Durgaprasad 
and  by  Dr.  Peter  Peterson.  Doubtless  many  of  those  which 
have  defied  my  efforts  to  track  them  were  composed  by 
the  joint  authors  themselves ;  whilst  others  may  have  come 
from  works  no  longer  extant,  a  remark  which  applies  very 
specially  to  the  large  number  of  untraced  Prakrta  passages. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  feel  that  tiie  task  might  have 
been  performed  in  more  scholarly  fashion  but  for  the 
complete  breakdown  of  my  eyesight  three  years  ago,  which 
has  considerably  circumscribed  my  work  ever  since.  And, 
now,  a  second  attack  of  Glaucoma  incapacitates  me  still 
more,  and  seems  even  to  demand  the  complete  abandonment 
of  Oriental  studies. 

I  trust  that  the  well-known  specialist  Dr.  Pischel  and  other 
Sanskritists  in  Europe  and  India  may  be  able  to  fill  up  some 
of  the  hiati  so  conspicuous  in  this  paper.  And  as  I  retire 
from  the  field  in  which  I  have  revelled  for  thirty-five  years, 
let  me  commend  it  to  my  countrymen  in  India  who  have 

j.R.A.B.  1898.  19 
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a  real  love  for  liDguistic  science.  At  present  we  are  far 
outdistanced  by  scholars  on  the  Continent,  and  that  in 
spite  of  our  unique  position  as  musters  of  Bharata-Yarsha  I 
May  the  proposed  Oriental  College  in  London  speedily 
become  a  reality,  and  awaken  such  national  enthusiaam  as 
shall  sweep  away  the  reproach  which  we  have  deservedly 
contracted  for  our  masterly  inactivity  in  this  fascinating 
field! 


Kavyaprakaia. 

Chap.  I. 

I.  Niyatikrtaniyama. 

II.  Kavyam  yaiiase  'rthakrte. 

In  the  vrtti  which  follows,  read,  with  Kashmir  MSS., 
*'  BunudlDum/'  instead  of  *'  Dhuvakadlnam '' ;  and  oom- 
pare  line  5  fE.  with  similar  passages  in  Locana,  pp.  12| 
180. 

III.  Saktir  nipunata. 

lY.  Tad  adoshau  sabdarthau. 

1.  Yah  kaumaraharah.     SildbMUdrikd  (Sarnga.). 

2.  Nihseshacyutacandanam.     Amaru,  105. 

Y.  Atadrii  gnnibhntavyangyam. 

3.  Grumatarunam.     Hudrata,  vii,  39. 

4.  Svacchandocchalat^ 

5.  Yinirgataih  manadam.    Hayagrlmvadha  (so  Durga- 

prasad). 

Chap.  II. 

I.  Syad  vacako  lakshanikah. 

II.  Sarvesham  prayaio  'rthanam. 

1.  Mae  gharovaara^am. 

2.  Sahenti  sahi. 

3.  Ua  niccala.     Odthdsaptaiatl,  i,  4. 
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III.  Sanketitai  caturbhedah. 

The  supposed  quotation  from  the  Vokyapadiya^  on 
page  10,  is  not  in  that  work.  For  the  sense  of  it, 
however,  see  ii,  176,  and  iii,  1,  33.  The  latter  reference 
was  given  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Eielhorn  from 
his  own  MS.  Of  the  passage  attributed  to  Patanjali 
on  page  11,  the  last  three  words  only  are  found  on 
page  19  (line  20)  of  Eielhom's  edition. 

IV.  Mnkhyarthabadhe  tadyoge. 

v.  Svasiddhaye  parakshepah. 

Half  of  the  line  quoted  on  page  14  (''Yideshyam 
nabhidha")  is  cited  on  page  16  of  the  Locana  also, 
where  we  have  besides  what  seems  to  be  the  second  line. 

VI.  Saropanya  tu  yatroktau. 

VII.  Bhedav  imau  ca. 

The  stanza  (Abhidheyavinabhuta)  quoted  on  page  18 
is  Tantravdrtika,  1,  4,  22.  As  to  "ayur  ghrtam''  see 
page  299  of  this  Journal  (1897). 

VIII.  Tyangyena  rahita  rndhau. 

4.  Mukhaih  vikasitasmitam. 

5.  Sriparicayaj  jada  api.     Ravigupta  (Subhash.). 

IX.  Tadbhor  lakthapkah. 

X.  Phale  iabdaikagamye  ca. 

XI.  Lakshyam  na  mokhyam. 

XII.  Evam  apy  anavastha  syat 

XIII.  Jnanasya  vishayo  hy  anyah. 

XIV.  Anek&rthasya  iabdasya. 

The  two  verses  (Samyogo,  etc.,  and  Samarthyam, 
etc.)  quoted  in  the  vrtti  here  are  Vikyapadiya^  ii,  317, 
318;  but  the  reading  there  is  ''Samsargo''  instead  of 
"  Samyogo." 

6.  Eddahamettattha^ia.    Bho/Of  ii,  66. 

7.  Bhadratmano  duradhirohatanoh. 

• 

XV.  Tadynkto  vyanjaka^  iabdah. 
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Chap.  III. 

I.  Arfh&h  proktfth  pnra. 
IL  Pratt&vadeiakaladeh. 

• 

1.  Aiviulam  jalakumbham* 

2.  On^iddam  dobballam. 

3.  Tathabhutam  dfshtva.     Venisarnhdra,  i,  11. 

4.  Taia  maha  gandatthala^ 

5.  XJddeto  'yam  sarasakadalr. 

6.  NoUei  anaddama^. 

7.  Subbai  eamagamissadi. 

8.  Anyatra  yuyam  kusumavacayam. 

9.  GuruaQaparavasa  pia. 

10.  Dvaropantanirantare  mayi. 

III.  ^abdapramanavedyo  *rthah. 

Chap.  IV. 

I.  Ayiyakshitayaoyo  yah. 

Dhvani,,^  ii,  1,  modified  in  first  line. 

1.  Tvam  asmi  vacmi. 

2.  XJpakrtam  bahu  nama. 

II.  Basabhavatadabhasa^. 

The  first  half  of  this  kdrikd  is  clearly  Dhvani.^  ii,  3. 

III.  Karanany  atha  karyani. 

ly.  Tibhava  annbhavai  ca. 

The  quotation  ( Yibhavanubhaya)  from  Bharata  whioh 
follows  this  kdrikd  is  from  the  prose  passage  connected 
with  his  vi,  32.  Bhatta  Lollata's  exposition  of  Bharata 
is  quoted  somewhat  differently  in  the  Kdvt/apradipa. 

3.  Seyam  mamangeshu. 

4.  Daivad  aham  atra.     litidrafa,  vii,  29. 

These  two  stanzas  are  explained  in  the  Uddharana^ 
candrikd,  and  may  therefore  be   taken  as  Mammata's 

^  This  abbreviation  is  applied  throughout  to  the  karikas  of  the  DhvanyaUtk*^ 
as  to  which  see  Part  I  of  these  Notes. 
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citations.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  very  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  they  were  quoted  by  Srl^ankuka  in 
support  of  his  definition  of  Rasa;  in  which  case  we 
should  have  either  to  place  him  after  Budrafa,  or  to 
admit  that  the  latter  did  not  always  compose  his  own 
illustrations. 

5.  Yiyad  alimalinambugarbhamegham. 

6.  Parimrditamrnalimlanam.     Mdiatlmddhara,  i,  21. 

7.  Diirad  utsukam.     Amaru,  49. 

y.  I^rng&rahasyakanina^.    Bharata,  vi,  15. 

8.  Sunyam  vasagrham.     Amaru,  82. 

9.  Tvam  mugdhakshL     Amaru,  27. 
.0.  Premardrah  prai^ayaspfdalu     Mdlatu,  y,  7. 
1.  Anyatra  vrajatlti. 

.2.  8a  patyuh  prathamaparadha^     Amaru,  29. 

.3.  Prasthanam  valayaih.     Amaru,  35. 

.4.  Tvam  alikhya.     Meghaduta,  108. 

.5.  AkuDcya  paigim  a^ucim. 

6.  Ha  matas  tvaritasi  kutra. 

.7.  Krtam  anumatam  drshtam  va.     Verftsamhdra,  m,  20» 

.8.  Eshudrah  santrasam.     Mahdndfaka,  ix,  60. 

.9.  GriYabhangabhiramam.     Sdkuniah,  i,  7. 

20.  Utkrtyotkrtya  krttim.     Mdlati.,  v,  16. 

21.  Gitram  mahan  esha  batavatarah* 

VI-X.  These  kdrikds  are  Bharata,  vi,  17-21. 

XI.  ITiryedasthayibhaYO  *sti. 

22.  Ahau  va  hare  va.     Vairdgyaiataka,  40. 

XII.  Bhftvah  proktah. 

23.  Ea^thakona^      XJtpala's  Parameivaraaiotra,   18   (so 

Durgaprasad). 

24.  Haraty  agham  samprati.    Mdgha,  i,  36. 

25.  Jane  kopaparanmukhi     Nidrddaridra  (Subhash.  and 

Sarnga.). 

26.  Stumah  kam  Yamikshi« 

27.  RakasudhakaramukhL 
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28.  Tasyah  sandravilepana^     Amaru,  26. 

29.  Ekasmin  iSayane.     Amaru,  22. 

30.  XJtsiktasya  tapahparakrama^     Mahdvira.,  ii,  22. 

31.  Kvakaryam  ^adalakshmanah.      Vikramorvaii,  iv  (in 

8ome  MSS.     See  S.  P.  Pandit's  edition,  p.  122) ; 
Dhvanydloka,  p.  165. 

XUL  Hnkhye  rase  'pi  te  'ngitvam. 

XIY.  liabdarthobhayaiaktyuttha^ 

The  second  line  of  this  kdrikd  and  the  first  of  XY 

«  ■ 

are  given  as  a  stanza  by  Buyyaka  on  p.  102. 
XY.  Pradhanatvena  sa  jneyah. 

• 

32.  IJIlasya  kalakaravala^. 

33.  Tigmaruchirapratapah. 

34.  Amitah  samitah. 

35.  Nirupadanasambharam.     Narayanans  Stamcintdnumi 

(so  Durgaprasad). 

36.  Panthia  Qa  ettha.     Bhqfa,  i,  139  (modified). 

37.  jSanir  aiSani^  ca. 

XYL  Praudhoktimatrat. 

Compare  Dhvani,^  ii,  27. 

XYII.  Yastvalankaram  athava. 

38.  Alasasiromani. 

39.  Dhanyasi  ya  kathayasi.     Vijjakd  (^rnga.). 

40.  Darpandhagandha^ 

41.  GadhakantadaSana^ 

42.  Eailasasya  prathama^. 

43.  Kesesu  balamodia. 

44.  Gadhalinganarahasu^. 

45.  Ja  theram  va  hasanti. 

46.  Je  lankagiri®.     Karpiiramat\jari,  i,  20. 

47.  Sahi  viraiuna  manassa, 

48.  Ullolakaraa^ 

49.  Mahilasahassa^.     Odthdaaptaiatt,  ii,  82. 

50.  Atandracandrabharai^a. 
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XVIII.  Kasadinam  anantatvat. 

51.  Yasya  mitra^  mitrai^i. 

52.  Ehalavavahara. 

53.  Lavanyam  tad  asau. 

54.  Mugdhe  mugdhatayaiva.     Amaru,  70. 

55.  Rudhiravisara^. 

56.  Bhuktimuktikrt. 

57.  Sayam  snanam  upasitam. 

58.  Tadapraptimahaduhkha^     Vishnu  Purdna,  5,  IS,  21. 

59.  Cintayanti  jagatsutim.     Vishnu  Purdna,  5,  IS,  22. 

60.  Eshanadasavakaha^ada. 

61.  Tuha  vallahassa. 

62.  Raisu  candadhavalasu. 

63.  Nii^ta^radhiya. 

64.  Varijjanto  vi  uno. 

65.  So  muddhasamalahgo. 

66.  NavapuQiiimamiankaasa. 

67.  Sahi  nava^ihuvana^ 

68.  PavisantI  gharavaram. 

69.  Yihalankhalam  tumam. 

70.  Johnai  mahurase^a  a. 

71.  Alain  sthitva  dma^ne.     Sdntyntrva.,  5686. 

72.  Na  ceha  jivitah.     ^dntiparva.,  6686. 

73.  Adityo  'yam  sthitah.     Sdntiparva.,  6693. 

74.  Amuih  kanakavarnabham.     Sdntiparva,,  6740  (modi- 

fied). 

XIX.  Padaikadeiaraoan&''. 

75.  Raikelihia''.     Qdthdsaptaiatl,  y,  65. 

76.  Prey  an  so  'yam.     Vdmana,  S,  2,  15. 

77.  Pathi  pathi  6uka^     [Ruyyaka,^  p.  129.] 

78.  Likhan  aste.     Amaru,  7. 

79.  Gamaruhamhi. 

80.  Tanam  giii]Laggaha9a9am. 

81.  Re  re  cancalalocanS^. 

82.  Yesham  dorbalam  eva. 

83.  Pradhanadhvani. 

>  8m  Pftrt  I  of  tliM  Notet. 
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84.  Bhuyo  bhuyah  savidha^     MdlatL,  i,  14. 

85.  Paricchcdatltah.     Mdlath,  i,  28. 

86.  Ertaih  ca  garbhabhimukham.     [^Ruf/yakaf  p.  76.] 

87.  Ramo     'sau     bhuvaneshu.       Mahdndfaka,    vi,     40  ; 

Rdghavdnandandtaka  (so  Eavyapradlpa). 

88.  Tarunimani  kulayati. 

XX.  SaAkarena  trirupena. 

89.  Khauapuhunia  deara. 

90.  Snigdha^yamala^     Mahdndtaka,  v,  7. 

Chap.  V. 

I.  Agudham  aparasyangam. 

II.  Tyangyam  evam  gunibhnta^. 

1.  Yasyaauhrtkrtatiraskrtih. 

2.  Unnidrakokanada°. 

3.  Atnlsit  phani°.     Bdlardmayana,  x,  20,  and  Mahd" 

ndfnka,  ix,  117. 

4.  Ayaih  sa  rasanotkarshl.   Dhvanydhka,  p.  169.    Pandit 

Durgaprasad  ascribes  it  to  Dronaparva  (P). 

5.  Kailasalayabhalalocanaruca. 

6.  Atyuccah  paritah  sphuranti. 

The  Bombay  edition  (1889)  attributes  this  to  a  poet 
named  Pancdksharl  on  the  authority  of  Jayantabhatfa. 

7.  Vandikrtya  nrpa. 

8.  Aviralakaravalakampanaih. 

9.  Sakam  kurahgakadr^. 

10.  Asodhii  tatkalollasat. 

11.  Pasyet  kascit  cala. 

12.  Janasthane  bhrantam.     Bhatta  Vdcaapati  (so  Eshe- 

mendra  in  his  Kavikanthdhharana). 

13.  Agatya  samprati. 

14.  Bhramim     aratim     alasahrdayatam.      Dhvany&loka^ 

pp.  97,  166. 

15.  Qacchamy  Acyuta. 

16.  Adrshte  darsanotkantha. 

17.  Haras  tu  kificit.     Kumdrasambhava,  iii,  67. 
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18.  Brahmanatikramatyagah.     MahdtHra.,  ii,  10. 

19.  Mathnami  Eauravatotam.     Venisamhdra,  i,  14. 

20.  YaQirakudahguddi^a^    Dhvanydloka^  ii,  34. 

The  verse  (Vyajyante)  quoted  just  below  this,  on 
page  108,  is  Dhvani.,  ii,  32. 

III.  Salaiikarair  dhyane^. 

The  verse  "  Sagunlbhutavyangyaih  "  (on  page  109)  is 
Dhvani.,  iii,  44;  and  the  two  (''Dabdavrddhabhidheyan^' 
and  '' Anyathanupapatya ")  on  page  111  are  from 
Eumarila's  Slokavdriika,  1,  1,  6  {The  Pandit,  vol.  iii, 
p.  537).  For  the  quotation  (on  page  115)  "  Yatparah 
dabdah  sa  dabdarthah,"  and  for  the  simile  of  the  arrow, 
see  Locana,  page  18,  line  6  from  bottom.  With 
reference  to  the  text  ^'Lohitoshnisha  rtvijah  pracaranti^' 
(page  117),  compare  Ai^valayana's  SrauiasUtra,  9,  7,  4, 
and  that  of  Latyayana,  8,  5,  8.  The  expression  "  Yad 
eva  vidheyam/'  on  the  same  page,  has  not  been  traced  i 
but  the  passage  (dvayam  gatam)  cited  on  page  120  is 
Kumdrasambhata,  y,  71. 

21.  Matsaryam  utsarya,     Srhgdraiataka,  13. 

22.  Eathan  avanipa  darpah. 

23.  Eassa  va  9a  hoi.     Dhtanydloka,  p.  23. 

The  prose  quotation  (Ayam  eva  hi)  which  follows 
this  is  untraceable. 

24.  Atta  ettha  nimajjai.     Dhvanydloka,  p.  20. 

25.  Yiparlarae  lacchl. 

I  cannot  trace  the  verse  (Akhandabuddhi)  quoted  on 
page  125. 

26.  Bhama  dhammia.     Odihdsapiaiatt,  ii,  76. 

Chap.  VI. 

I.  I^abdarthacitram  yat  ponram. 

1.  ROpakadir  alankarah.    \  In   Bombay  edition  (p.  288) 

2.  Rupakadim  alankaram.  I    these  are  said  to  have  been 

3.  Tad    etad    ahuh    saa-  I    ascribed  to  Bhdmaha  by  the 

fobdyam.  /    commentator  Sarasvatitlrtha. 
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4.  Prathamam  arunacchayah.     Bhcja^  i,  87. 

The  last  poda  occurs  in  the  same  position  in  Srngdra^ 
tilaka,  i,  44  (Fischers  edition),  so  that  one  of  the 
two  must  be  an  example  of  samaaydp&rana. 

5.  Te  drshtimatrapatita  api. 


Chap.  VII. 

I.  Mokhyarthahatir  doshah. 

II.  Dnshtam  padam  irutikatu. 

III.  Sandigdham  apratitaAi. 

1.  Ananganiangalag^hupahga^ 

2.  Etan  mandavipakya°. 

3.  Yathayam  darunacarah. 

4.  Tirthantareshu  snanena. 

5.  Yavakarasardrapada^. 

6.  Tapasvibhir  ya  sucirena. 

7.  TJtphuUakamala^     Ndgdnanda,  i,  13. 

8.  Abandhyakopasya.     Kirdtdfjuniya,  i,  33, 

9.  Ha  dhik  sa  khila  tamasl. 

10.  Janghakandorunalah. 

11.  Sadhanam  sumahat  yasya. 

12.  Lilatamarasahatah.     Amaru,  72. 

13.  Mrdupavanavibhinnah.     Vikramorvak,  iv,  10. 

14.  Alingitas  tatrabhavan. 

15.  Samyagjnanamahajyotir^ 

16.  Rakavibhavarikanta^. 

17.  SaratkalasamuIIasi^. 

The  quotation  ("  Nirudha  lakshaijiah  **)  in  oonneotioii 
with   this  verse  is   Tantravdrtika,  3,  1,  8  (p.  700  of 

Benares  edition). 

18.  Atrilocanasambhiita^ 

19.  Murdhnam  udvrttakrtt?'.     Mahdndtaka^  ix,  15. 

20.  Srastaih  nitambat.     Kumdra.,  Hi,  65. 

21.  Vapur  virupaksham.    Kumdra,,  v,  72, 

22.  Anandasindhuh. 
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23.  Navajaladharah.      VikramatviUi,  W,  1. 

24.  Jugopatmanam.     Raghu.,  i,  21. 

25.  Sudhakarakarakara^ 

26.  Cirakalapariprapti^ 

27.  Na  trastam  jadL     Mahdvira.^  ii,  28. 

28.  Gor  api  yad  vahanatam. 

29.  Sa  dure  ca  sudhaaandra^ 

IV.  Apasya  oyutasamskaranL 

30.  So  'dhyaishta  vedan.     Bhattikdvi/a,  i,  2. 

31.  Sa  ratu  vo  dudcyavanah. 

32.  Sayakasahayabaho. 

33.  Euyindas  tvam  tavat. 

34.  Prabhrabhrat. 

35.  Nrpater  upasarpantL 

36.  Te  'nyair  Tantam. 

37.  Pitrvasatim  aham  vrajami. 

38.  SuralayoUasaparah. 

39.  Taayadhimatropayasya. 

40.  Tambulabhrtagallo  'yam. 

41.  Yafltravaiduryacara^aib. 

42.  Dhammillasya  na  kasya.     Vdmana,  2,  1,  22. 

43.  Nyakkaro  by  ayam  eva  me.    Mahdndfaka,  ix,  14. 

44.  Apangasamsargi. 

45.  Eataryam  kevala  nitih.     Raghu.,  xvii,  47. 

46.  Dvayam  gatam  samprati.    Kumdra,,  y,  71. 

47.  Utkampinl  bhayapari8kbalitS°.     Dhvanydloka,  iii,  4. 

48.  Sadbu  candramaai. 

49.  Ye  nama  kecid  iha.     Mdlath,  i,  6. 

60.  Asau  maruccumbita^.     Mahdndfaka,  yi,  4. 

51.  Earavalakarala^. 

52.  Yo  'vikalpam   idam.      XJtpala's  ParameharaaMra, 

xiii  (so  Durgaprasad). 

53.  Yat  tad  urjitam.     Venisarnhdra,  i,  13. 

54.  Ealya^anam  t^am  an.    Mdlaii,,  i,  3. 

55.  Eim  lobbena  yilanghitah. 

56.  Sritakshama  raktabhavab. 

67.  Alam  aticapalatvat.    Bilhanacariia  (so  Dargaprasad). 
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58.  Tad  gaccha  siddhyai  kuru.    Kumdra.,  iii,  18. 
69.  Yad  capsaroYibhrama^     Kumdra.,  i,  4. 

60.  Adav  afljanapunjaliptavapusham. 

61.  Capacaryah.     JBdlardmdi/ana,  ii,  37. 

62.  Atipelavam  atiparimitavar^am. 

63.  Yah  puyate  eurasarit^ 

64.  Yinayapranayaikaketanam. 

65.  Kasmin  karmani  samarthyam. 

66.  Kim  ucyate  'sya. 

y.  Pratikulavarnam  npahata^. 
YI.  Arddhantaraikavacakam. 

YII  (a).  Bhagnaprakramam  akramam. 

67.  Akunthotkanthaya. 

68.  De^ah  so  'yam.     Venisamhdraf  iii,  28. 

69.  Pragapraptanisumbha^.     Mahdvira,,  n,  33 

70.  Dhiro  vinltah. 

71.  Rajan  vibhanti  bhavata§  caritani. 

72.  Tata  udita  udara^ 

73.  Yegad  uddiya  gagane. 

74.  Urvyasav  atra  tarvall. 

75.  Amrtam  amrtam  kah  sandehah. 

76.  Jam  pariharium.     Vishamahdnatila  (so  Bombay 

edition). 

77.  Yikasitasahakara®. 

78.  Dhanyas  ^  ta  gunaratna^ 

79.  Ha  nrpa  ha  budha. 

80.  Tathabhutam  drshtva.     Ventaamhdra,  i,  11. 

81.  Sphatikakrtinirmalah. 

82.  Idam  anucitam  akrama§  ca  puihsam.     Srhgdraiataka^ 

84. 

83.  Adhikaratalatalpam. 

84.  E^h  kah  kutra  na. 

85.  Krenkarah  smarakarmukasya. 

86.  Masrnacaranapatam.    Bdlardmdyana,  yi^  86 ;    Mahd^ 

ndfaka,  iii,  18. 

*  Other  editions  read  'Anjit.'  .    . 
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87.  Yesham  tas  tridaiSebhadanasaritah. 

Jaimini's  sUtra  (Ou^anam  ca),  3,  1,  22,  is  quoted 
immediately  after  this  stanza. 

88.  Tvam  evamsaundarya.   Vdmana,  S,  2, 13;  Bhqfa,  i,  87. 

89.  Sangramanga^am  agatena.     Bhafa^  i,  84. 

90.  Catvaro  vayam  ftrijah.     Vemsamhdra,  i,  25. 

91.  JanghakaQdorunalah. 

92.  Aprakftasya  caritatiteyaih.     Mahdtlra,^  ii,  39. 

93.  Esho  liam  adritanayS^.   27«A4^ara7kindtoA*a  (so  Bombay 

edition). 

94.  Tvayi  nibaddharateh.     Vikramor,,  iv,  29. 

95.  Priye^a  sangrathya.     Kirdtdr.,  viii,  37. 

96.  Lagna^  kelikacagraba^ 

97.  Adya^i  stana^ila^. 

98.  Kimiti  na  pafyasi.     Rudrata^  vi,  42. 

99.  Parapakaranirataih. 

100.  Lagnam  ragavrtangya.     Harshadatta  (so  Subhash.). 

101.  Mahapralayamaruta^.     Venisarnhdra,  Hi,  1. 

The  stanza  (Manjiradishu)  immediately  preceding 
this  is  a  portion  of  Rudrata's  definition  of  grdniya 
(Ti,  25). 

102.  Nathe  ni^yah. 

In  the  comment  following  this,  Vdmana,  5,  1,  1 
(Naikam  padam),  is  quoted. 

103.  XJdeti  savita  tamrah. 

104.  Ya^  'dhigantum  sukhalipsaya  va.     Kirdtdr,,  iii,  40. 

105.  Te  Himalayam  amantrya.     Kumdra,,  vi,  94. 

106.  Mablbhrtah  putravato  pi.     Kumdra.,  i,  27. 

107.  Vipado  'bhibhavantyayikramam.     Kirdtdr,,  ii,  14. 

108.  Eacit  kirnii  rajobhih.     Mag  ha  ^  xv,  96. 

109.  Gahantam  mahishah.     Sdkuntala,  ii,  40. 

110.  Akalitatapastejo^     Jtahdrira,,  ii,  30. 

111.  Dvayaih  gatam  samprati.     Kumdra.,  v,  71. 

112.  Saktir  nistriih^jeyam. 

113.  HamamanmathailareQa.     Raghu.,  xi,  20. 

Yll  (h).  Artho  *pashtah  kashtaJ^. 
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YIII.  Sandigdho  nirhetuh. 

IX.  Sakanksho  *padaynktah. 

114.  Ativitatagagana^ 

115.  Sadii  madhyo  yiisam. 

116.  Jagati  jayinus  te.     Mdlafh,  i,  34. 

117.  Krtam  anumatain.      Vcnisamhdra,  iii,  20. 

118.  Astrajvalavalidha".     Venlsamhdra^  iii,  4. 

119.  Bhiipalaratna  nirdainyapradana^ 

120.  Svapiti  yavad  ayam.     Vdniana,  3,  2,  13  (first  half 

only).  Mahendra  quotes  the  third  pada  in  his 
ii,  293,  and  iii,  81,  and  reads  rupakam  for  kOrparam. 

121.  Matsaryam  utsarya.     Srht/draSataka,  13. 

122.  Orhitam  yeniisih.     Venlsamhdra,  iii,  15. 

123.  Idaiii  te  kenoktam  kathaya. 

124.  Upapurisaraiii  Godavaryah.      Indurc^a  (so  Suvftta- 

tilaka). 

125.  Susitavasanalankarayam. 

126.  Sada  snatva  nisithinyam. 

127.  Ananyasadrsam  yasya  balam. 

128.  Vidhaya  dure  keyuram. 

129.  Ashtiiiigayogaparisllanakllanena. 

130.  Praptah  Hriyah  sakalakamadughah.    VairdgyakU.,  71. 

131.  Yadi  dahatyanalo  'tra  kim  adbhutam. 

132.  YatranuUikhitakhyam  eva. 

133.  Yaktrambhojaih     sarasvatyadhivasati.       Bdna      (so 

Subhash.) ;  but,  according  to  Bhqjaprahandha  (page 
70  of  Calcutta  edition  of  1872),  the  Terse  was 
repeated  to  King  Yikramarka  by  the  poet  Magadha. 

134.  Syamam  dyamalimauam.     Vidd/iaidla.,  iii,  1  (where 

first  word  is  *  Jyotsuim '). 

135.  Kallolavellita°.     Bhallata,  62. 

136.  Arthitve  prakatlkrte.    Mahdvira.,  ii,  9. 

137.  Ajfia  isakradikbcTmaiii°.     Bdlar^ndyana,  i,  86. 

138.  orutena  buddhih. 

139.  Prayatnaparibodhitah.     VeiUsarhhdra,  iii,  29,  . 

140.  Vataharataya  jagat.     Bhallata,  87. 

141.  Are  ramahastabharana,  .        .  ■  » 
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142.  Lagnaih  ragavrtahgya.     Harshadatta  (Subhash.). 

143.  Hantum  eva  pravrttasya.     Bhoja,  i,  63  (the  reading 

there  is  **  Udyatasya  param  hantum  "). 

X.  Karnavatamsadipade. 

The  whole  of  this  kdrikd  appears  as  a  iloka  under 
Vdmana'a  2,  2,  19. 

144.  Asyah  kar^vatamsena. 

145.  Apurvamadhuramoda°. 

146.  Vidlr^abhimukharatikarale. 

147.  Jyabandhanispandabhujena.     Baghu.,  yi,  40. 

148.  Prane^yaraparishvanga^     Vdmana,  2,  2,  15. 

149.  Saundaryasampat. 

150.  Jagada  madhuram  vacam.      Vdnmna,  2,  2,  18. 

151.  CaraigiatraparitraQa^ 

XI.  Khyate  *rthe  nirhetor  adushfata. 

152.  Candram  gata  padmagunan.     Kumdra,^  i,  43. 

153.  Mrgacakshusham  adraksham. 

154.  Didhlvevitsamah  ka^it. 

155.  Yada  tvam  aham  adraksham. 

156.  Antraprotabrhatkapala^     Mahdvira,,  i,  26, 

157.  Matangah  kimu  valgitaih. 

158.  Raktatoka  krdodarl  kva.      Vikramor.,  iv   (in  some 

MSS. ;  see  S.  P.  Pandit's  edition,  p.  120,  footnote. 
The  Subhdah.  ascribes  it  to  Vasunaga). 

159.  Slrnagbrananghripa^In.     SHrt/aiataka,  6. 

160.  Yena   dhvastamanobhavena.      Dhvanydloka,   ii,   25; 

Bhq/a,  ii,  56. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  quotation  ''  Dvyar- 
thaih  padaih  "  which  follows  this  on  p.  189. 

161.  Earihastena  sambadhe. 

162.  Uttanocchiinama^duka^ 

163.  Nirva^avairadahanah.     VenUarnhdra^  i,  7. 

164.  Prthukartasvarapatram. 

165.  Atmarama  vibitaratayah.     VenUarnhdra^  \^  22. 

166.  Shadadhikada^nadicakra''.    MObm.,  y,  1. 

167.  PhuUukkaram.     KarpUra.^  i,  19. 
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168.  Gadhalinganavamanlkrta^     Amaru,  40. 

169.  Tishthet  kopava^t.     Vikramor.,  iv,  2. 

170.  Yad  vancantihitamatih.     Dhvanydloka,  p.  158.     Aa- 

cribed  to  Bhagavattardrogya  in  SubhashitavalL 

171.  Yada  vada  jitah  sa  ^truh.     Mudrata,  vi,  30. 

172.  Sitakarakararuciravibhu. 

173.  Tala   jaanti    gunah.      Anandavardhana'a    Vbhanuh 

bdrutliid.     He  tells  us  this  in  his  Dhtanydloka,  ii|  1. 

174.  Jitendriyatvam  vinayasya  kara^am.    Bhqfa,  iii,  20. 

The  Siibhdsh.  attributes  it  to  Bharavi. 

175.  Homi  avahatthiareho.    Several  commentators  assign 

this  to  the  same  as  173.    See  Bombay  edition,  p.  487. 

XII.  Vyabhicarirasasthayibhavanam. 

XIII.  Pratikulavibhavadigrahah. 

XIY.  Angino  'nanusandhanam. 

176.  Savrlda  dayitanane.    Bhdsa  (P).    See  Peterson's  Note 

to  SuhhdHh,y  78. 

177.  Tam  anaiigajayamahgala^riyam. 

178.  Alokya  komalakapola°. 

179.  SamprabHre  praharanaih. 

180.  Karpuradhulidhavala°. 

181.  Pariharati  ratim. 

182.  Prasade  vartasva.     Candaka  (Subhash.  and  oarnga.). 

The  last  pdda  is  found  in  Srngdratiiaka,  i,  43 
(Fischers  edition) ;  so  one  of  the  two  stanzas 
must  bo  a  samasydpurana. 

183.  Nihuaramanammi. 

184.  Erodhaih  prabbo  samhara.     Kumdra.,  iii,  72. 

The  verse  "Anaucityad  rte,"  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  Dhvmiikrt  on  page  202,  forms  part  of  ihB  Dktanydhka 
in  the  Bombay  edition  (p.  145). 

XV.  Na  doshah  svapadenoktav  api. 

185.  Autsukvona  krtatvara.     Ratndvalu  i,  2. 

186.  Kvakaryam.     See  chap,  iv,  31, 

187.  Paudu  kshamaiii  vadanam.    Dhvanydloka  and  £000110, 

p.  166. 
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188.  Satyam   manorama   ramah.      Dhvanydloka,  in,   30.^ 

Kshemendra,  in  his  Aucityavicdracarcd,  ascribes  it 
to  Vyasa. 

XYI.  Airayaikye  vimddho  yah. 

The  quotation  ("Aho  gitam")  on  page  205  is  the 
prose  which  follows  i,  13  in  Ndgdnanda. 

189.  Bhurenudigdhan.  "v 

190.  Sa^nitaih  krayyabhujam.  V  Dhvanydloka,  Hi,  27. 

191.  Vimanaparyankatale.         ) 

XVII.  Smaryamano  vimddho  pi. 

192.  Ayam  sa  rasanotkarshl.     Dhvanydloka,  iii,  20. 

193.  Dantakshatani.     Dhvanydloka,  iii,  44  (p.  229). 

194.  Eramantyah  kshata^     Dhvanydloka,  iii,  20  (p.  169). 

195.  £hi  gaccha  patottishtha.  Dhvanydloka,  iii,  20  (p.  166); 

Hitopadeia,  ii,  20. 

196.  Eshipto  hastavalagnah.  Amaru,  2 ;  Dhvanydloka,  ii,  5. 

The  verse  cited  on  page  209,  yiz.  ''  Ounah  krtatma- 
samskarah,"  is  also  quoted  in  the  Locana  (p.  171), 
preceded  by  the  words  ''  Yathaha  tatrabhavan."  I 
cannot  trace  it  further.  Doubtless,  Mammata  took  it 
from  Abhiaavagupta's  work. 

Chap.  VIII. 

I.  Te  rasasyangino  dharm&h. 

II.  Upakurvanti  tam  santam. 

1.  Apasaraya  ghanasaram.     Kutfanlniata,  102. 

2.  Manoragas  tlvram  visham  iva.     Mdlatu,  ii,  1. 

3.  Citte  vihattadi.     Karpdra.,  ii,  4. 

4.  Mitre  kvapi  gate. 

The  quotation  "  Eavyatobhayah/'  on  page  214,  is 
Vdmatia,  3,  1,  1,  2;  but  that  on  the  preceding  page, 
"  Samavayavrttya,"  is  untraceable. 

5.  Adrav  atra  jvalaty  agnih. 

6.  Svargapraptir  anenaiva. 

*  See  this  kSriki  in  order  to  imdeiftuid  Mim]iia|a*t  oommeiit  on  ptge  204. 
J.R.A.S.  1898.  20 
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III.  Madhnryaiya^prasftdakhyah. 
IV    Kamne  vipralambhe  tat. 

V.  Bibhatsarandrarasayoh. 

VI.  Vyapnoty  anyat 

V II.  Keoid  antarbhavanty  eshn. 

In  the  rrtti  followiug  this  kdrikd  there  are  references 
to  six  of  the  sutras  in  Vdmana,  3,  1 ;  and  the  verse 
"Padarthe  vukyaracaDam "  is  from  his  3,  2,  2.  This 
is  followed  by  references  to  seven  sutras  from  the  latter 
chapter. 

VIII.  Tena  narthaguna  vacyah. 

I X.  Murdhni  vargantyagah. 

7.  Anahgarahgapratimam. 

X.  Toga  adyatrtiyabhyam. 

XL.  limtimatrena  sabdat  tn. 

8.  Parimlanaih  plnastana^     Itatndvali,  ii,  13. 

XII.  Vaktrvacyaprabandhanam. 

9.  Manthayasturnavambhah^      Vemsamhdra,  i,  22. 
10.  Praudhacchedanurupo°.     YaSovarman^  (Sarnga.). 

Chap.  IX. 

I.  Tad  nktam  anyatha  vakyam. 

1.  Nariniim  anukulam  acarasi, 

2.  Aho  kenedrsi  buddhih.     [^Ruyyaka,  p.  176.] 

3.  Gurujaiiaparatantrataya.     [Ruyyaka^  p.  176.] 

II.  Varnasamyam  anuprasah. 

4.  Tato  'runapari8panda°.      Vdlmiki  (Subhash.). 

III.  Madhuryavya£Ljakair  varnaih. 

5.  Apasaraya  ghanasaram.     KttftanVnata,  102. 

IV.  Keshancid  eta  Vaidarbhi*. 


*  For  an  account  of  this  poet  Boe  Peterson's  Introduction  to  S'lflMiA.,  p. 
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y.  Padanam  sa  padasy&pi. 

6.  Yasya  na  savidhe  dayita. 

7.  Yadanam  varavar^inyah. 

8.  Sitakarakararuciravibha. 

YI.  Arthe  saty  arthabhinnanam. 

9.  Saanaribharanomayain.     Rudrata^  iii,  5. 

10.  Yinayamenah.     Rudrafa,  Hi,  15. 

11.  Sa  tvarambharatah.     Rudrafa,  iii,  18. 

12.  Sattvarambharatab.     Rudrafa,  iii,  19. 

13.  Anantamabima^     Anandavardbana's  DetHiaiaka,,  \. 

14.  Yadanato  'yadanatab.     Devliataka.,  49. 

15.  Sara  svatiprasadam.     DeviSataka,,  50. 

16.  Sasara  sakaiii  darpe^a.     Rudrafa,  Hi,  35. 

17.  Madbuparaji^     Harav\iaya,  iii,  2. 

YII.  Yaoyabhedena  bhinni  yat 

18.  Alankarah  tohkakara^     [Ruyyaka,  p.  157.] 

19.  Prtbukartasvarapatram. 

20.  Bhaktiprabvavilokana^     [Ruyyaka,  p.  159.] 

Tbe  Subhdshitdtali  attributes  tbis  to  Amftadatta ; 
but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  identify  bim,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Peterson,  witb  a  poet  of  tbat  name 
wbo  flourisbed  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fourteentb  century  ! 

21.  Mahadesurasandhamme.     Devliatak^.,  76. 

22.  Ay  am  sarvani  ^stra^L 

23.  Rajaniramanamauleb* 

24.  Sarvasvam  Hara  sarvasya. 

Ylll.  Bhedabhavat  prakrtyadeh. 

25.  Yo  'sakrt  paragotrai^am. 

26.  Svayam  ca  pallavatamra^     Udbhafa,  iv,  26. 

27.  Stokenonnatim  ayati. 

Tbe  second  quotation  on  page  243,  namely  ''  Sakala- 
kalaiii  puram/'  etc.,  appears  also  in  Ruyyaka,  p.  99. 
Tbat  whieb  follows  from  Rudrafa  ("Spbutam,"  etc.)  is 
bis,  iv,  32. 

28.  Deva  tvam  eva  pStalam.     Bhaja,  p.  94  (where  tbe 

reading  is  "Tvam  eva  deva"). 
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The  line  '*  Abindusundari  nityam/'  etc.,  on  page  245, 
is  Udhhata,  iv,  286. 

29.  Sadyamdamuktamanih. 

30.  Nalpah  kavir  iva  svalpadlokah. 

31.  Anumgayatl  sandhya.     Dhvanydloka^  i,  13  (p.  37). 

32.  Adaya  capam  acalam. 

33.  Mararitokra».     )  ^„^,.^^^  ^  ^^  7 

34.  Mata  natanam.  ) 

35.  Sarala  bahularambha^     Rudrafa,  t,  19. 

36.  Bhasate  pratibhasara.     \_Rut/t/(d'af  p.  25.] 

37.  Rasa  sararasa  sara.     Budrata,  r,  20. 

IX.  Pnnamktav&dablLasah. 

38.  Arivadhadehadarlrah. 

39.  Cakasaty  anganaramah. 

40.  Tanuvapur  ajaghanyo  'sau. 

Chap.  X. 

I.  Sadharmyam  npama  bhede.     [TJpama.] 

1.  Svapno  'pi  sainareshu. 

2.  Cakitaharinalolalocanayah. 

3.  Atyiiyatair  niyamakaribhih. 

4.  Avitathamanoratha^ 

5.  Gambhiryagarima  tasya. 

II.  Tadvad  dharmasya  lope  syat. 

6.  Dhanyasyananyasamanya®. 

7.  Akrshtakaravalo  'sau. 

8.  KaravJila  ivacarah. 

9.  Saalakaranaparavisama^. 

III.  Vader  lope  samase  sa. 

10.  Tatahkuiiiudanathena.  2>>wi/3r/)arra.,8408(clxxxiv,46), 

11.  Asitabhujagabhishanasipatrah. 

12.  Pauraih  sutlyati  jauam. 

13.  Mrdhe  ni(laghagharmaiii!§udari§ain. 

14.  Savita  vidhavati. 

15.  Paripanthimanorajya.^atair. 
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lY.  Dharmopamanayor  lope. 

16.  T^tu^^anto  mariliisi.     Locana,  p«  116.      (It  reads 

"  Phu^dhullanto.") 

17.  Arativikramaloka^, 

18.  Taru^imani  kftavalokana. 

19.  Anayeneva  rajyadrlh. 

20.  Jyotsneva  nayananaadah. 

21.  AnavaratakanakayitaraigA^. 

22.  Matiriva  murtir  madhura. 

y.  Upamanopameyatve  ekasyai^.    [Ananvaya  and  Yiparyasa.] 

23.  Na  kevalam  bhati  nitantakantih. 

24.  Kamaleya  matir  matir  iva  kanuili. 

Yla.  Sambhftvanam  athotprekshi. 

25.  XJnmesham  yo  mama  na  sahate. 

26.  Limpatlva  tamo  'ngani.     Mrcchakafika.,  i,  34. 

I.  Sasandehas  ta  bhedoktan. 

27.  Ayam  marta^dah  kirn.     [^Rut/paka,  p.  4*3.] 

28.  Induh  kim  kva  kalankah.     [Ruyyakay  p.  43.] 

29.  Asyab  sargayidhau.     Vikramorvati^  i,  9. 

YII.  Tad  rapakam  abhedo  yah. 
30.  JyotsDabhasmacchuraiiadhavala.     [But/yaka,  p«  62.] 

Pai^dit  Durgaprasad,  the  editor  (in  Kdvyamdld  for 
1886)  of  Eshemendra's  Ealayilaaa,  thought  that  i,  3fi 
in  that  poem  was  an  imitation  of  the  verse  here  quoted. 

Yllla.  6raat&  arthii  ca  te. 

31.  Jassa  rai^ntaurae  kare. 

32.  Euranglyangani  stimitayati. 

The  opening  words  of  this  verse  are  quoted  in  Locana^ 
p.  211.  Abhinavagupta  ascribes  it  to  ''some  poet  or 
other  "  ("  kasyapi  kaveh  '*). 

^.*  Mala  tu  purvavat 

33.  Saundaryasya  tarangii^iL 

1  See  Mahafacandn't  note  m  to  identitj  of  the  HriUkif  and  wftHkir^. 
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IX.  Niyataropanopayah.    [Paramparita.] 

34.  Vidvan  manasaharasa.     \^Rui/i/aka,  p.  38.] 

35.  Alanaih  jayakuiljarasya.   Bhatta  Sydmala  (so  Suvrtta- 

tilaka). 

36.  Alaukikamahaloka". 

37.  Niravadhi  ca  ninlsrayam  ca.     Vdmana^  4,  3,  31. 

38.  Kisalayakarair  latanam.     Rudrafa^  viii,  50. 

Xa.  Frakrtam  yan  nishidliyaiiyat  sadhyate.    [Apahnuti.] 

39.  Avaptah  priigalbhyam. 

40.  Bata  sakhi  kiyad  etat  paSya. 

41.  Amushiuln    lavanyilinrta^       Rdma    (Subhash.) ; 

[^Bf(f/i/aka,  p.  52.] 

h.  l^leshah  sa  vakye. 

42.  Udayam  ayate. 

XIa.  Paroktir  bhedakaih  slishtaih. 

•         •     • 

43.  Lahiiina  tujjha. 

b.  Nidarsana. 

44.  Kva  suryaprabhavo  vaih&ih.     Raghu.,  i,  2. 

45.  Udayati  vitatordhvara6mi°.     Mdg/ia,  iv,  20. 

46.  Dorbhyam  titirshati. 

Xlla.  Svasvahetvanvayasyoktih. 

47.  XJnnataiii  padam  avapya. 

b.  Aprastutapra^msa  sa. 

XIII.  Earye  nimitte  samanye. 

48.  Tatah  kim  Da  milanti.     Amaru,  10. 

49.  Kajan  rajasutii  na  pathayati.     Bhqfa,  iv,  80. 

Dr.  Peterson  ^  thinks  this  verse  ''  wears  every 
appearance"  of  belonging  to  Parimala's  lost  poem, 
from  which  stanzas  are  quoted  by  Kshemendra. 

50.  Etat  tasya  mukhat  kiyat.     Bhaliata,  94. 

51.  Suhrdvadhubashpajalapramarjanam. 


^  See  his  paper,  read  in   1885  before  Bombay  Branch  of  R.A.S.,  on  flis 
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62.  Pumstvad  api  pravicalet.     Bhallafa,  79, 

53.  Yenasyabhyuditena  oandra. 

54.  Aduya  vari  paritah.     Indur^'a  (so  Auoityavioara.) ; 

Suka  (Sarhga.). 

55.  Abdher  ambhahsthagita^. 

56.  Kas  tyaih  bhoh  kathayami.      Dhvanydhka,  p.  219;^ 

Dhanika,  p.  141. 

57.  So  'purvo  rasanaviparyayavidhih.     Bhallata,  18. 


XIV.  Nij^ryadhyavasanam  ta. 
XYa.  K&ryakaranayor  yai  oa. 


>  [Ati^yokti.] 

58.  Eamalam  anambhasi.    Sahkaragana  (Subhasb.) ;  Bhqja, 

iv,  49. 

59.  Annam  laiihatta^aam.     [Ruyyaka^  p.  67.] 

60.  jRakayam  akalankam  oet. 

61.  Hrdayam  adhishthiUm.     Kuffanlmata,  96. 

XV^,  Xyi<i.  Prativastnpama  ta  t&. 

62.  Devlbhavam  gamita.     Vdmana,  4,  3,  2. 

63.  Tadi  dahaty  anala^. 

XVI^.  Dnhtantah  punar. 

64.  Tvayi  drshta  eva.     Rudrafa,  viii,  96. 
66.  Tavahave  sahasakarma^ 

XVII.  Sak^vrttis  ta  dharmatya.    [Dipaka.] 

66.  Kibana^am  dhai^m.     \_Rui/yaka,  p.  73.] 

67.  Svidyati  kunati. 

XYIII<i.  Maladipakam  &dya]&  oet. 

68.  Sangramanganam  agatena.     Bhq/a,  i,  84. 

h,  Niyatanaih  takrddliarma^.    [TulyayogitS.] 

69.  Pandu  kBhamam  vadanam.    Dhvanydhka  and  Loeana^ 

p.  166. 

70.  Eumudakamalanilanlrajalih. 

XIX,  XXa.  Upamanad  yad  anyaaya  Tjatireka^. 

71.  Eshli^ah  kshl^o  pi.     Rudrafa,  yii,  90. 

72.  Asimatrasahayasya. 

73.  Asimatrasahayo  pi. 
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74.  lyaiii  sunayana  diisikrta^. 

75.  Jitendriyataya  samyak. 

76.  Akhandamundalah  Sriman. 

•  •         •  •       • 

77.  Haravan  na  vishamadrshtih. 

•     •  • 

78.  Nityoditapratiipena. 

79.  Svacchatmataguna° 

XXh,  XXIa.  Nishedho  vaktum  ish^asya.     [Akshepa.] 

This  definition ,  except  the  first  two  words,  is  found 
in  Locana  (p.  36) ;  but  Abhinavagupta  clearly  took 
it  from  Udbhata's  ii,  2a  and  3a,  modifying  the  latter 
as  it  stands  here. 

80.  E  ehi  kim  bi  kle  bi  kae. 

81.  Jyotsuu  mauktikadilma. 

XXI6.  Eriyayah  pratishedhe  pi.  [Yibhayana.]  Cf.  Udhhata,  ii,  20. 

82.  Kusumitalatabhir  ahatapy  adhatta. 

XXIIa.  Viiieshoktir  akhandeshn. 

83.  Nidranivrttav  udite. 

84.  Karpura  iva  dagdho  pi.     Bdlardmdyana^  iii,  II. 

85.  Sa  ekas  trini  jayati.     Locana^  p.  38. 

h,  Tathasankhyam  kramenaiva. 

86.  Ekas  tridha  vasasi. 

XXIII.  Samanyam  va  viiesho  va.     [Arthantaranyasa.]] 

87.  Nijadoshiivrtamanasam. 

88.  Susitavasanalahkarayam. 

89.  Gunanam  eva  dauratmyat.     Bhcfja,  iv,  56. 

90.  Abo  hi  me  bahvaparaddham.     [^Ruyyaka,  p.  111.] 

XXIV,  XXVa.  Virodhah  so  'virodhe  pi. 

91.  Abhinavanalinikisalaya^. 

92.  Girayo  'py  anunnatiyujah. 

93.  Yeshaih  kanthaparigraha®. 

94.  Srjati  ca  jagad  idam. 

95.  Satataih  niusalasaktah. 

96.  Pci^alam  api  khalavacanam. 

97.  Erauiicadrir  uddamadrshaddrdhah. 

... 

98.  Paricchedatltah.     Mdlaft,,  i,  28. 
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99.  Ayam  varam  eko  nilayah.     Bhailata,  108. 

100.  Samadamatangaja^ 

XXVb,  Svabhavoktis  ta  dimbhade^. 

101.  Pa^cad  anghrl  prasarya.     ffarshacariia,  iii. 

XXVla.  Vy^jaitutir  mnkhe  ninda. 

102.  Hitva  tvara  uparodha^ 

103.  He  belajitabodhisattya. 

b.  Sa  sahoktih  sah&rihatya. 

104.  Saha  diasaQisahim.     KarpHra.,  ii,  9. 

XXVII<i.  Vinoktih  sa  vinanyena. 

105.  Arucir  nitoya  vina  6ASi. 

106.  Mrgalocanaya  vina. 

b,  Parivrttir  vinimayah. 

107.  Latanam  etasam  udita^ 

108.  Nanavidhapraharapair  nrpa. 

XXYllla.  Pratyakiha  iva  yadbhay&h.    [Bhavika.]     Udhhafa, 
Ti,  12  (modified). 

109.  Asid  aujanam  atreti. 

b.  Kavyalingam  hetor. 

110.  Vapuhpradurbhayat 

111.  PranayisakhisalUa.     Mdlath,  v,  30, 

112.  Bhasmoddhulana  bhadram  astu. 

XXIXa.  Parjrayoktam  yinft  yaoya*. 

113.  Yam  prekfihya.     Hayagrivavadha  (so  Durgapraaid  ^). 

b.  Ud&tta^  yastona^  sampat. 

114.  Muktah  kelivisutrahara^     [^Ruyydka^  p.  184.] 

115.  Tad  idam  ara^yam  yasmin.     Budrata,  vii,  104. 

XXX.  Tatsiddhihetay  ekasmin     [Bamacoaya.] 

116.  Durvarah  smaramargai^ah.     Sankaka  (Subhaah.  and 

Sarhga.). 

117.  Eulam  amalinam.     [^Ruyyaka,  p.  161.] 

118.  &idl  divasadhusarah.     NltikUaka.  56. 

>  8m,  too,  Peienon't  PrafMe  to  StAkiMh,,  0.T.  M«9tba. 
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119.  Yidalitasakalarikulam.     Rudratn,  vii,  28. 

120.  Ayam  ekapade  taya  viyogah.     Vikramor.,  iv,  3. 

121.  Kaluvsham  ca  tavahiteshva". 

The  quotations  ''dhunoti  casim"  and  '' krpanapaniS 
ca"  are  untraceable.  That  which  follows  (Vyadhi- 
karane)  is  lifu/rafa,  vii,  27. 

XXXI^i.  Ekam  kramenanekasmin  Paryayah. 

122.  Nanva^rayasthitir  iyam.     Bhallata,  4. 

123.  Bimbausbtha  ova  ragas  te.     Navasdhasdhka.^  yi,  60. 

124.  Tat  tanam  siri^.      Vishamabdtnalild  (see  Dhpanydloka^ 

li,  ;jO). 

125.  Madhurimaruciram  vacah. 

126.  Tad  gehaih  natabhitti.     Dhmnydloka^  p.  158. 

h.  Anumanam  tad  nktam. 

127.  Yatraita  laharf.     [Ruyyaka,  p.  147.] 

XXXIIa.  Viseshanair  yat  sakutair.     [Parikara.] 

128.  Mahaujaso  manadhanah.     Kirdfdr,,  i,  19. 

h.  Vyajoktiii  chadmanodbhinna*'. 

129.  Sailendrapratipadyamana°.     [_Ruyyakaj  p.  174.] 

XXXIII.  Kincit  prshtam  aprshtam  va.    [Paiisankby&.] 

130.  Kim  asevyaih  puiiisam.     [^Ruyyaka,  p.  164.] 

131.  Kim  bhushanam.     [^Rut/yaka,  p.  153.] 

132.  Kautilyam  kacanicaye.     Budrata,  vii,  81. 

133.  Bhaktir  bhave  na  yibhave.     IBuyyaka,  p.  154.3 

XXXIY.  Tathottaram  cet  purvasya.    [Karanamala.] 

134.  Jitcndriyatvaiii  vinayasya  karanam.     Bhqfa,  iii,  20. 

The  quotation  (^'Hetumata  saha")  at  the  top  of  p.  328 
is  from  Rudrafa,  vii,  82  ;  and  ''  Ayur  ghrtam  "  ia  froni 
Namisadhu's  comment  on  the  stanza  (AyiralakamalA) 
which  follows,  and  which  is  Rudrata's  vii,  83. 

XXXYa.  Vastiinor  janane 'nyonyam. 

The  last  2)ddu  of  XXXIV  forms  part  of  this  definitioii. 

135.  Hamsanam  sarohim. 
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XXXV6,  XXXVIfl.  Uttarafrntiiiiitratah.    [Uttara,] 

136.  Yaniaa  hatthidanta  kuto. 

137.  Ea  visama  deyagal.     [^Ruyyaka,  p.  173.] 

XXXVI6,  XXXVIIa.  Knto  pi  lakaUtah.    [Sukshma.] 

138.  Yaktrasyandisvedabindu^ 

139.  SanketakalamaDasam.     Dhvanydloka^  ii,  26. 

XXXVII&.  Uttarottaram  ntkanha^.    [Utkarsha.] 

140.  Rajye  saram  vasudha.     Rudrata^  vii,  97. 

XXXVIII.  Bhmnadesatay&tyantam.    [Asangati.] 

141.  Jassea  vano  tassea  veana. 

XXXIXa.  Sam&dhi^  sukaraAi  karyam. 

142.  Manam  asya  nirakartum.     Dantfin,  ii,  299. 

h.  Samam  70g7ata7&  yogah. 

143.  Dhatuh  dilpati^ya^ 

144.  Citraih  citram  bata  bata.     IRuyyaka,  p.  162.] 


XL.  Kyacid  yad  ativaidharmyat.  \ 

[   [Yishama.] 
XLl.  Onnakriyabhyam  kftryafya. ) 

145.  i^irlshad  api.     Navasdhasdiika.,  xvi,  28. 

146.  Simhikasutasantrastah. 

147.  Sadyah  karaspardam.     Navasdhasdnka.,  i,  62. 

148.  Anandam  amandam.     Rudrata^  ix,  47. 

149.  Yipulena  sagaratoyasya.     Mdgha,  xiii,  40. 

XUl.  Mahator  yan  mahiyftmBan.    [Adhika.] 

160.  Aho  vi&lam  bhupala.     Dandin,  ii,  219. 

151.  Yugantakala^     Mdgha,  \,  23. 

XLIIl.  Pratipaksham  asaktena.    [Pratyanika.] 

152.  Tvam  vinirjitamanobhayanipah. 

153.  Yasya  kincid  apakartum.    Mdgha,  xiy,  78. 

XLIY.  Samena  lakuhmaiii  ▼mittt.    [Milita.] 

154.  Apahgatarale  drtau.     [^Ruyyaka^  p.  168.] 

155.  Ye  kandaraau  nivaaanti.     [RuyytUca^  p.  169.] 
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XLY.  Sthapyate  'pohyate.    [Ekavali.] 

156.  Purai;^!  yasyam  savaranganani.     Namadh,,  i,  22. 

157.  Na  taj  jalam.     Bhattikdvya.,  ii,  19. 

XLYla.  Tafhanubhavam  arthasya.    [SmaraQa.] 

158.  Nimnanabhikuhareshu. 

159.  Earajuagahia. 

h.  Bhrantiman  anyaflamvit. 

160.  Eapale  marjarah  payah.      Bhq;a,    iii,    38.     Bhdt^c 

(Sarnga.). 

XLYII.  Akflhepa  upamanasya.    [Pratipa.] 

161.  Lavanyaukasi.     [^Ruyt/aka,  p.  166.] 

162.  E  ehi  dava.     [^Ruyyaka^  p.  166.] 

163.  Garvam  asamvahyam.     Budrafa,  viii,  78. 

164.  Aham  eva  guruh.     \_But/yaka,  p.  167.] 

XLYUI.  Prastatasya  yad  anyena.    [Samanya.] 

165.  Malayajarasaviliptatanavah.     Vdmana,  4,  3,  10. 

166.  Yetratvaca  tulyarucam. 

XLIX.  Vina  prafliddham  adharam.  | 

L.  Anyat  praknryatah  karyam.        j  *-  '^ 

167.  Divam  apy  upayatanam.     Budrata,  ix,  6. 

168.  Sa  vasai  tumha  hiae. 

169.  Sphuradadbhutarupam. 

170.  GfhinI  sacivah  sakhi.     Baghu.,  viii,  67. 

The  stanza  ("Saisha  sarvatra'')  quoted  immediately 
after  this  is  ascribed  to  Bhdmaha  by  Anandavardhana 
{Dhvanydloka^  iii,  37). 

LI.  Svam  utsijya  gunam.    [Tadguna.] 

171.  Vibhinnavarnah.     Mdgha,  iv,  14 

LlLi.  Tadrupanannharas  cet.    [Atadguna.] 

172.  Dhavalo  si  jahavi  sundara.     Odthdsapta.f  vii,  65. 

173.  Gangam  ambu.     \_Bt4yyaka,  p.  171.] 
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LU^,  Lllla.  Tad  yatha  sadhitam.    [Vyaghata.] 

174.  Dr^  dagdham,     VidcihaSdla.,  i,  2. 

LIII5.  Saiaha  samirshtih. 

•     •  • 

175.  Vadanasaurabha^.     Mdgha,  vi,  14. 

176.  Limpativa  tamo  'ngani,     Mrccha,,  i,  34. 

177.  So  natthi  ettha  game. 

LIV.  Ayiirantyaaham.     [Sankara.]     Line  2  (p.  355)  is  from 
Udhhafa,  v,  20. 

178.  Atte  simantaratne. 

179.  Jutabhabhir  bhabbih.      Bhartrsdrasmta  (Subhash.). 

180.  Rajati  tatiyam.     Haravyaya,  y,  137. 

181.  Jaha  gahiro. 

182.  Nayananandadayindoh. 

183.  Saubhagyam  vitanoti. 

184.  Yaktrendau  tava  saty  ayam.     Raindvali,  iii,  136. 

185.  Rajanarayanam  lakshmlh. 

186.  Padambujam  bhavatu.     Pancastavi,  iii,  lb. 

LY.  Sphutam  ekatra  vishaye. 

187.  Spaahtollasatkirana^.     Haratijaya,  xix,  i. 

LVI.  Esham  dosha  yathayogam. 

188.  Cakrl  cakrarapahktim.     SUryaiataka,  71. 

189.  Bhana  taruni  ramanamandiram.  \  n  j    ^     **  oo  oo 

190.  Ananuranan  manimekbalam.       ) 

191.  Bhujangamasyeva  manih. 

192.  Candalair  iva  yushmabhih.     )    pr-  4  9   Q 

193.  Yahnisphulinga  iva  bhanuh.  J 

194.  Ayam  padmasanaslnah.    Nami,,^  x\,  24 ;  Bhq/a,  i,  51. 

195.  Patalam  iva  te  nabbih.      Vdmanrr,  4,  2,  11. 

196.  Sa  munir  lauchitah.      Vdmana^  4,  2,  9. 

197.  Sa    pitavasah    pragrhlta&rngah.      NamL,   xi,    24 ; 

Bhq/a,  i,  122. 


'  From  what  Nami  saTs  here  regarding  the  older  writer  Medhavin,  it  maj 
perhaps  be  inferroJ  that  tne  nomeroua  citationa  in  thii  part  of  hia  commeiitaryare 
taken  from  lome  treatise  on  Poetica  by  him. 
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198.  Cintaratnam  iva  cyuto  'si. 

199.  Saktavo  bhakshita  deva.     Namisddhu,  xi,  24. 

200.  Gunair  anarghaih  prathitah. 

201.  Tadvesho  'sadr^o  'nyabhih. 

202.  Atithiiii  nama  kukutsthat.     Raghu.^  xvii,  1. 

203.  Pratyagramajjana^.     Batndmli,  i,  21. 

204.  Grathnati  kiivyaSadinam.     Vdmana,  4,  2,  16. 

205.  Nipctur  asyad  iva.     Namisddhu,  xi,  24. 

206.  TJdyayau  dirghikagarbhat. 

207.  Divakarad  rakshati  yah.     Kumdra,,  i,  12. 

208.  Spr^ti  tigmarucau  kakubhah.     Haraf>\faya^  iii,  87. 

209.  Svayaih  ca  pallavatiimra^     Udbhata,  iv,  26. 

210.  Ahuteshu  yihahgameshu.     Bhallata,  69. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Indbx  to  Examples  and  Minor  Quotations.' 


Airiulam,  iii,  1  (28). 
AkalitAtapab,  vii,  110  (171). 
Akunthotka^^haya,  rii,  67  (163). 
Akhandabuddhi.,  t,  26  (126). 
Akhandamapdalab,  x,  76  (304). 
Annam  lau.,  x,  69  (297). 
Atandracandra.,  iv,  60  (76). 
Atithim  nama,  x,  202  (364). 
Atipelavam,  vii,  62  (161). 
Ativitatagagana.,  vii,  114  (173). 
Attavttha,  t,  24  (123). 
AtyiyataHi,  x,  3  (262). 
Atyucca^?,  v,  6  (102). 
Atrasit  pha^.,  v,  3  (101). 
Atrilocana.,  vii,  18  (137). 
Adfsh^e  dariano.y  t,  16  (106). 
Adjapi  stana.,  vii,  97  (166). 
Adrav  atra,  viii,  6  (214). 
Adhikaratala.,  vii,  83  (169). 
Ana&gamangala.,  vii,  1  (131). 
AnaDf^ranga.,  viii,  7  (222). 
Ana^ura^at,  x,  190  (361). 
Anantamahima.,  ix,  13  (234). 
Ananyusadr^am,  vii,  127  (177). 
Anaycneva,  x,  19  (273). 
Anavaratakanaka.,  x,  21  (274). 
Anura^vati,  ix,  31  (246). 
Anaucityat,  vii,  184  (202). 
Antraprota.,  vii,  156  (187). 
Anyatra  yuyam,  iii,  8  (31). 
Anyatra  vraja.,  iv,  11  (64). 
Anyathanupa.,  v,  kdrikd  3  (HI). 
ApaiULraya,  viii,  1 ;  ix,  6  (212,  228). 
Apan^^ataralo,  x,  154  (338). 
Apiiiipij*anii*argi,  vii,  44  (144). 
Apurvamadhura.,  vii,  145  (184). 
Aprakrta.*ya,  vii,  92  (164). 


Abindusundari,  ix,  28  (246). 
Abdherambba^.,  x,  56  (296). 
Abhidbeyavina.y  ii,  kdriki  7  (18). 
Abbinavanalini.,  x,  91  (310). 
Amitab,  iv,  34  (67). 
Amum  kanaka.,  iv,  74  (86). 
AmuBbmin  lavai[iya.,  x,  41  (287). 
Amrtam  ainrtam,  vii,  75  (166). 
Ayam  varam,  x,  99  (311). 
Aysm  sa  rasano.,  v,  4 ;  vii,  192  (102, 

206). 
Ayam  sarva^i,  ix,  22  (238). 
Ayam  ekapade,  x,  120  (321). 
Ayamevahi,  v,  23  (122). 
Ayam  padma.,  x,  194  (362). 
Ayam  martap^ab*  x,  27  (278). 
Arativikrama.,  x,  17  (272). 
Arivadba.,  ix,  38  (255). 
Arucir  ni^ya,  x,  105  (314). 
Are  rama.,  vii,  141  (183). 
Artbitve,  vii,  136  (181). 
Alamstbitva,  iv,  71  (86). 
Alankarab,  ix,  18  (236). 
Alam  aticapala.,  vii,  57  (148). 
Alasaairomapi,  iv,  38  (70). 
Alaukika.,  x,  36  (285). 
AvandbyakoiMuya,  vii,  8  (134). 
Avaptab  pra.,  x.  39  (287). 
Avitatba.,  x,  4  (263). 
Aviralakamala.,  x,  134  (328). 
Aviralakaravala.,  v,  8  (103). 
Aab^angayoga.,  vii,  129  (178). 
Afitabhujaga.,  x,  11  (269). 
AMmatrasabayaflya,  x,  72  (303). 
Asimatraaabayo  pi,  x,  73  (303). 
AMha,  V,  10(103). 
Asao  msrut.,  vii,  60  (146). 


Tbe  figurt-s  in  iiarentbeses  indicate  tbe  pages  in  the  Calcutta  editioa. 
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AstrnJTala.,  yii,  118  (176). 
Asya^  kan^a.,  vii,  144  (184). 
Asyab  sarga.,  x,  29  (279). 
Ahameva  gurub,  x,  164  (344). 
Aho  kenedrsi,  ix,  2  (226). 
Aho  gitam,  yii,  kdrikd^  16  (205). 
Aho  yi^alam,  x,  150  (337). 
Aho  hi  me,  x,  90  (309). 
Ahau  ya,  !▼,  22  (59). 

Akuncya  panim,  i?,  15  {fiS). 
Akrshtaknra.y  x,  7  (267). 
Agatya  snmprati,  ▼,  13  (105). 
Ajiia^akra.,  yii,  137  (181). 
Attc  simanta.,  x,  178  (351). 
Atmaramii,  \-\i,  165  (191). 
Adaya  capam,  ix,  32  (247). 
Adaya  vari,  x,  64  (294). 
Adav  anjann.,  >ii,  60  (149). 
Adityo  *ynm,  iv,  73  (86). 
Anandam  amaudam,  x,  148  (335). 
Anandasindhuh,  yii,  22  (138). 
AjTir  ghrtam,  x,  134  (328). 
Alanam,  x,  35  (285). 
Aliiigitas  tatrn.,  vii,  14  (135). 
Alokyji  komala.,  vii,  178  (197). 
Asid  afijanain,  x,  109  (315). 
Ahiik*9hu,  x,  210  (369). 

Idaiii  to  kenoktam,  vii,  123  (176). 
Idam  amicitaiii,  \'ii,  82  (159). 
Indub  kim,  x,  29  (279). 
lyaih  simayana,  x,  74  (303). 

Ua  niccala.,  ii,  3  (9). 
Utkampiiii,  vii,  47  (145). 
Utkrtyotkrtya,  iv,  20  (56). 
Uttruioeclmnsi.,  vii,  162  (190). 
Utplmllakamjda.,  vii,  7  (133). 
Uteiktasya,  iv,  30  (63). 
Udayati  vitat^).,  x,  45  (290). 
Udayam  ayate,  x,  42  (288), 
Udeti  savita,  vii,  103  (169). 
Udd^^Ao  'yam,  iii,  5  (30). 
Udyayau  dlrghika.,  x,  206  (367). 
Unnatam  padam,  x,  47  (291). 
Unnidrakoka.,  v,  2  (101). 
Unmcsham  yah,  x,  26  (276). 


Upakrtam  hahu,  iy,  2  (36) . 
Upaparisaram,  vii,  124  (176). 
UrvyasiT  atra,  vii,  74  (166). 
UUasyakala.,iT,  32  (66). 
Ullolakaraa.,  iv.,  48  (75). 

Eehikim,  x,  80  (306). 
Eehidava,  x,  162  (343). 
Ekas  tridha,  x,  86  (308). 
Ekasmiii  ^yane,  iv,  29  (63). 
Etat  tasya  mukhat,  x,  50  (292). 
Etan  manda.,  vii,  2  (132). 
Eddahametta.,  ii,  6  (25). 
Esho  'ham  adri.,  vii,  93  (165). 
Ehi  gaccha,  vii,  195  (208). 

O^oiddam,  iii,  2  (28). 

Autsukyena,  vii,  185  (202). 

Kab  kab  katra,  vii,  84  (159). 
Kaigithakona.,  iv,  23  (60). 
Eatham  avanipa,  v,  22  (121). 
Eapale  marjarab,  z,  160  (342). 
Kamalam  anambhaai,  x,  58  (297), 
Eamaleva  matih,  x,  24  (276). 
Earajua.,  x,  159  (341). 
Earavala  iva.,  x,  8  (267). 
Earavalakarala.,  vii,  51  (146). 
Earihastena,  vii,  161  (190). 
Earpora  iva,  x,  84  (307). 
Earpiiradhuli.,  vii,  180  (197). 
Ealusham  ca,  x,  121  (322). 
Ealya^anam,  vii,  54  (147). 
Eallokvellita.,  vii,  135  (180). 
Eas  tvam  bhob>  x,  56  (295). 
Easmin  kanna^,  vii,  65  (162). 
Eassa  va  9a,  v,  23  (122). 
Eacit  kin^a,  vii,  108  (170). 
Eataryam,  vii,  45  (145). 
Ea  visama,  z,  137  (330). 
Eavya^hhayab,  viii,  4  (214). 
Eiih  lobhena,  vii,  66  (148). 
Eiba^a^am,  z,  66  (300). 
Eim  asevyam,  x,  130  (326). 
Eimiti  na,  vii,  98  (166). 
Eim  Qcyate,  vii,  66  (152). 
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Kim  bhuflhaoam,  x,  131  (327). 
Kisalayakarai\]i,  x,  38  (286). 
Kumiidakamala.,  x,  70  (301). 
Kuranfpvangani,  x,  32  (282). 
Kulam  amalioam,  x,  117  (320). 
Kuvindas  tvtim,  vii,  33  (141). 
Kiuumita.,  x,  82  (307). 
KrUra  ca,  iv,  86  (92). 
Kftam  anumatam,   ir,    17;    vii,   117 

(55,  175). 
Krpariapapib,  x,  121  (322). 
Kesesu,  ir,  43  (72). 
KailAi^aaya,  iv,  42  (72). 
Kaila8alaya.,  t,  6  (102). 
Kau^ilyam,  x,  132  (327). 
Kramantya^?,  rii,  194  (207). 
Krenkarab,  ru,  86  (160). 
Krodbam  prabho,  Til,  184  (200). 
Kraimcadhb,  x,  97  (311). 
Kva  8ar)a.,  x.  44  (290). 
Kvilkan-am,  iv,  31  ;  vii,  186  (64,  203). 
Ksha^ada.,  ir,  60  (80). 
Ksbipio  basta.,  Til,  196  (208). 
Kribina^^  btbino  pi,  x,  71  (302). 
Ksbudra^  santrasam,  iv,  18  (56). 

Khanapabui^ia,  iv,  89  (97). 
Khalavavahara,  iv,  52  (78). 

Gacfhiimy  acyuta,  t,  15  (106). 
Garvam  asamvabyam,  x,  163  (343). 
(tangam  ambu,  x,  173  (349). 
Gii<]lhak»nta.,  iv,  41  (71). 
(ta(lbaliti^ai>a.,  iv,  44  (73). 
Giidbiilihgaaa.,  vii,  168  (192). 
Gamanibammi,  iv,  79  (89). 
Gitrabhirya.,  x,  5  (263). 
Gabantam,  vii.  109  (171). 
(firayo  ^pyanunnati.,  x,  92  (310). 
Gtinab  kftatma.,  vii,  196  (209). 
Gunanitm  ca,  vii,  87  (161). 
Gunanam  eva,  x,  89  (309). 
Gtinair  anargbaih,  x,  200  (364). 
Guruana.,  iii,  9  (31). 
(iunijana.,  ix,  3  i226). 
Grbini  Hariva^,  x,  170  (347). 
(irbitarh  yena.,  vii,  122  (176;. 
Out  api  yat,  vii,  28  (139). 
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Orathnati  kftyya.,  x,  204  (366). 
Oramataru^am,  i,  3  (6). 
Grivabba&ga.,  iv,  19  (56). 

Cakanatyafkgana.,  ix,  39  (255). 
CakiUbaripa.,  x,  2  (262). 
Cakri  cakrfira.,  x,  188  (X60). 
Catvaro  vayam,  vii,  90  (163). 
Candram  gaU,  vu,  162  (186). 
Cara^atra.,  vii,  161  (186). 
Cap^alair  iva,  x,  192  (362). 
Capacaryab,  Tii,  61  (160). 
Citte  viba^^di,  Tiu,  3(212). 
Citram  citram,  z,  144  (334). 
Citram  mahan,  iv,  21  (67). 
Cintayanti,  iv,  69  (80). 
Cintarataam,  x,  198  (363). 
CirakaU.,  vu,  26  (139). 

Jagati  jayinab,  vii,  116  (175). 
Jagada  madburam,  vii,  160  (186). 
JaJigbakap^ra.,  vii,  10, 91  (134,  164). 
Ja^abbabbib,  x,  179  (352). 
Janaatbane,  v,  12  (104). 
Jam  paribariam,  vii,  76  (156). 
Jaaaa  ra^anta.,  x,  31  (282). 
Jaasea  vapo,  x,  141  (332). 
Jaba  gabiro,  x,  18  (366). 
Ja  (beram,  iv,  46  (73). 
Jane  kopa.,  iv,  25  (60). 
Jitendnyataya,  x,  76  (304). 
Jitendriyatvam.  vii,  174;  x,  134  (194, 

327). 
Jugopatmanam,  vii,  24  (139). 
Je  lankugiri.,  iv,  46  (74). 
Jobpai  mabu.,  iv,  70  (85). 
Jyabandba..  vii,  147  (185). 
Jyotauabbasma.,  x,  30  (280). 
Jyotana  mauktika.,  x,  81  (306). 
Jyot«neva  nayana.,  x,  20  (273). 

Tu^^nnanto,  x,  16  (271). 

Navapup^ma.,  iv,  66  (83). 
Nibuarama^ammi,  vii,  183  (198). 
Nollei  a^A.,  iii,  6  (30). 


Taia  maha,  iii,  4  (29). 
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Tata  uditiib.  vii,  72  (165). 
Tatuh  kumwlA.,  x,  10  (269). 
Tdto  'ru^a.,  ix,  4  (227). 
Tat  tiinaiii  sin.,  x,  124  (323). 
Trtthabhutam,  iii,  3  ;  vii,  80  (28,  158). 
Tadaprapti.,  iv,  68  (79). 
Tod  idain  aranyam,  x,  116  (319). 
Tad  otad  ahuV.  Ti,  3  (128). 
Twlgac^ha,  vii,  58  (149). 
Tad  gcham,  x,  126  (324). 
Tadve«hab,  x,  201  (364). 
Tauuvnpiira.,  ix,  40  (256). 
Tapasvibhil^,  vii,  6  (133). 
Tarunimani  kalayati,  iv,  88  (94). 
Taninimaui  kfta.,  x,  18  (272). 
Tavahavc,  x,  65  (299). 
Tasyab  si^iidra.,  iv,  28  (62). 
Tjwyadhiinatro.,  vii,  39  (143). 
Tanam  guna.,  iv,  80  (90). 
Tarn  anaii^^a.,  vii,  177  (196). 
Tanibulabhrta.,  vii,  40  (143). 
TaU  jaaiiti,  vii,  173  (193). 
Tij^'marucih,  iv,  33  ;U6). 
Ti.shtbet  kopa.,  vii,  169  (192). 
Tirtbantaresbu,  vii,  4  (133). 
Tuba  vallaba.'^Ma,  iv,  61  (80). 
Tedpjbtimatra.,  vi,  5  (129). 
Te  *nyair  vantam,  vii,  36  (142). 
Te  bimulayain,  vii,  105  (169). 
Tvarii  vinirjita  ,  x,  152  (337). 
Tvam  evainsaundarya,  vii,  88  (102). 
Tvaiii  mugdbaksbi,  iv,  9  (53). 
Tvayi  dp»bta  eva,  x,  64  (299). 
Tvayi  iiibaddba.,  vii,  94  (165). 
Tvam  a.'*mi  vacmi,  iv,  1  (35). 
Tvam  alikbya,  iv,  14  (55). 

Dantaksbatuiii,  vii,  193  (206). 
Darpfiiidbti.,  iv,  40  (70). 
Divani  apNTipuyatanfini,  x,  167  (340). 
Divakarat,  x,  207  (368;. 
Didbivevit.,  vii,  154  (187). 
Durvarab  smara.,  x,  116  (319). 
Diirad  utsukam,  iv,  7  (61). 
Drsa  dagdbam,  x,  174  (349). 
Dt'va  tvam  eva,  ix,  28  (244). 
Devibbavam,  x,  62  (298). 
Dcsuh  so  'yam,  vii,  68  (153). 


Daivad  abam,  iv,  4  (41). 
Dorbhyam  titlnhati,  x,  46  (290). 
Dvayain  gatam,  t,  kdrikd  3  ;  rii,  46, 

111  (120,146,  170). 
Dvaropanta.,  iii,  10  (32). 
Dvyarthai^  padaib,  vii,  160  (189). 

Bhanyasyananya.,  z,  6  (266). 
Dhanyasi  ya,  iv,  39  (70). 
Dhanyastab,  vii,  78  (157). 
Dbammillaitya,  vii,  42  (144). 
Bhavalo  *si.  x,  172  (348). 
Dbntub  dilpa.,  z,  143  (334). 
Dbiro  vinitab,  vii,  70  (154). 
Dbunoti  caaim,  z,  121  (322). 

Na  kcvalam,  z,  23  (274). 
Na  ceba  jmtabt  iv,  72  (86). 
Xa  taj  jalam,  x,  167  (340). 
Na  trastam,  vii,  27  (139). 
Nanvadrayaatbiti^ji,  x,  122  (322). 
Nayanananda.,  x,  182  (355). 
Navajaladbara^,  vii,  23  (138). 
Natbe  iiL^aya^,  vii,  102  (168). 
Nanavidbaprahara^ai^,  x,  108  (315). 
Narlnam  anukQlam,  ix,  1  (225). 
Nalpab  kavib,  ix,  30  (246). 
Nib^bacyuta.,  i,  2  (5). 
Nijadotfbavrta.,  x,  87  (308). 
Nityoditapratupona,  x,  78  (304). 
Nidranivrttaa,  x,  83  (307). 
Nipctur  asyat,  x,  205  (367). 
Nimnanabbi.,  x,  168  (340). 
Niravadbi  ca,  x,  37  (286). 
Nirupadana.,  iv,  36  (67). 
Niru(jlba  laksba^a^,  Tii,  17  (186). 
Nirvar^avaira.,  vii,  163  (190). 
Niditiwara.,  iv,  63  (81). 
Nrpat^T  upasarpanti,  vii,  35  (142). 
Naikaih  padam,  vii,  102  (168). 
Nyakkiira^,  vii,  43  (144). 

Vatbi  patbi,  iv,  77  (88). 
Padartbe  vakya.,  viii,  kirikit  7  (218). 
Pantbia  na,  iv,  36  (68). 
Parapakara.,  vii,  99  (167). 
Pariccbe<1atita\^,  iv,  85 ;  z,  08  (92, 811). 
Paripautbi.,  x,  16  (271). 
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Parimr<]ita.,  ir,  6  (61). 

Parimlanam,  viii,  8  (223). 

Pariharuti  ratim,  rii,  181  (198). 

Pavisanti,  iv,  68  (84). 

Pa^ud  anghri,  x,  101  (312). 

I'a.4yet  kaAcit,  v,  11  (103). 

Pandu  kBhamam,  rii,  187  ;  x,  69  (203, 

301). 
Putalam  iva,  x,  196  (362). 
Padiimhujam,  x,  186  (367). 
PitrvaMatim  aham,  Til,  37  (142). 
PuiiiHtvad  api,  x,  62  (293). 
Puruni  yanyain,  x,  166  (339). 
PrthukartaMvara.,  vii,  164  ;  ix,  19  (190, 

237). 
PeMlam  api,  x,  96  (311). 
I'auram  sutiyati,  x,  12  (269). 
PranayiHakhl.,  x,  111  (316). 
l^ratyagjamajjana.,  x,  203  (365). 
IVnthamam  aruna.,  vi,  4  (129). 
PradhanadhTani,  iv,  83  (91). 
Prayatnapari.,  vii,  139  (182). 
Pra»ade  vartasTa,  tu,  182  (198). 
PraMthnnam,  ir,  13  (64). 
Pragraprapta.,  vii,  69  (164). 
Prtioe^Tara.,  rii,  148  (186). 
PrapUb  6riyab,  tu,  130  (178). 
Prabhrabhrat,  rii,  34  (141). 
I*riyena  sanj^thya,  rii,  96  (16o). 
I'remardrat^,  iv,  10  (63). 
I'reyun  no  *yain,  iv,  76  (88). 
Praudhacchedu.,  viii,  10  (224). 

Phiillukkaram,  vii,  167  (191). 

Bata  Kikbi.  x,  40  (287). 
Hinibauiih^ha  eva,  x,  123  (323). 
Hrahinanatikrama. ,  t,  18  (107). 

Phaktiprarab.,  ix,  20  (237). 
Hhaktir  bbave,  x,  133  (327). 
Hhana  Uruni,  x,  189  (361). 
Phadratmanab,  ii,  7  (26). 
Ithama  dhammia,  ▼,  26  (126). 
Ithanmoddhalana,  x,  112  (316). 
HhttAate  pratibha.,  ix,  36  (262). 
PbiiktimukUkrt,  W,  66  (79). 
IihujajigaiDaM\tva,  x,  191  (361). 


Bbupalaratna,  rii,  119  (176). 
Bbayo  bbaya^,  iv,  84  (92). 
Bhure^udigdhan,  vii,  189  (20');. 
Bbramim,  t,  14  (106). 

Manjiradiflba,  Til,  101  (167). 
Matir  ira  murtib,  x,  22  (274). 
Matbnami  kaurava.,  t,  19  (107). 
Madbuparaji,  ix,  17  (236). 
Madburimaniciram,  x,  126  (323}. 
Manorugab,  viii,  2  (212). 
Mantbayasta,  viu,  9  (223). 
Malayajaraaa.,  x,  166  (346). 
Masr^acarapapatam,  rii,  86  (160;. 
Mabade  sura.,  ix,  21  (238). 
Mabapralaya,  Tii,  101  (167). 
Mabilasabama.,  iv,  49  (76). 
Mablbbrtab,  vii,  106  (170). 
Mae  gbaroaranam,  ii,  1  (8). 
MaUngab,  tu,  167  (188). 
Mala  natanam,  ix,  34  (249). 
Matuaryam,  v,  21 ;  rii,  121  (121,  176). 
Manam  aayab,  x,  142  (333). 
Mararitekra.,  ix,  33  (249). 
Mitre  krapi,  riii,  4  (213). 
MukUbkeli.,  x,  114  (318). 
Mukbam  rikanita.,  ii,  4  (20). 
Mugdbe  mugdba.,  ir,  64  (79). 
MOrdbnam  udrrtta.,  rii,  19  (137). 
Mrgacak8bQ.<)bain,  rii,  163  (187;. 
Mrgalocanaya,  x,  106  (314). 
Mrduparana.,  rii,  13  (136). 
Mrdbe  nidagba.,  x,  13  (269). 

Tab  kaumara.,  i,  1  (4). 
Yab  puyate,  rii,  63  (161). 
Yattad  urjitam,  rii,  63  (147). 
Yatparab  Aabdab,  r,  kirikd  3  (llo  . 
Yatranollikbita.,  rii,  132  (179). 
YatraiU  Ubari,  x,  127  (324). 
Yatbayam  damna.,  rii,  3  (132). 
Yada  tram  abam,  rii,  165  (187). 
Yadanatab,  ix,  14  (234). 
Yadi  dabatyanalab,  rii,   131  :    x.   03 

(179,  298). 
Yad  era  ridbejam,  r,  kdrika  3    117. 
Yad  rancana.,  rii,  170  (192). 
Yam  prekabya.,  x,  113  (317). 
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Y*> .  Mhiciintiiiii,  vii,  104  (169). 
\,is  ci^isaro.  vii,  59  (149). 
Y.i*vii  kincit,  x,  153  (337). 
Y.isy:i  na  savidhe,  ix,  6  (229). 
Y  «<>■«  mitrani,  iv,  61  (77). 
Y.i*>:i-'uhrt,  V,  I  (100). 
Yiiih  kini,  X,  48  (292). 
Y:ii:ikanisii.,  vii,  6  (133). 
Yu^Antakaln.,  x,  151  (337). 
Y«'  kniuiarurtu,  x,  155  (338). 
YiMijuihvastamano.,  >Ti,  160  (189). 
Yo  llama  kwit,  vii,  49  (146). 
Yi'iiAjivabhAiiditena,  x,  53  (294). 
YiNh«iii  kantha.,  x,  93  (310). 
Yt'^hiini  tas  tri.,  vii,  87  (161). 
Y.-shSm  dorbalam,  iv,  82  (91). 
Yl^^l^ikalpam,  vii,  52  (147). 
Yo  'Hnkrt,  ix,  25  (239). 

Uaikoli..  iv,  75  (87). 
Uaktuioka,  vii,  158  (188). 
l^ajanirauiana.,  ix,  23  (238). 
R:w«»rira,  ix,  37  (253). 
Raisu.  iv,  62  (81). 
Rakayam,  x,  60  (297). 
Rakttvibhavari.,  vii,  16  (136). 
RAka-Hudhakara.,  iv,  27  (62). 
Rfijati  tatiyam,  x,  180  (354). 
R;ijaiiarayanam,  x,  185  (357). 
Kfijan  rajai*utri,  x,  49  (292). 
Rftjau  vibhauti,  vii,  71  (155). 
Rajye  siiram,  x,  140  (331). 
Jiatnamaumatha.,  vii,  43  (172). 
Ranic  'sail,  iv,  87  (93). 
Hiidliiravisara.,  iv,  55  (79). 
Jiiiimkadih,  vi,  1  (128). 
lliipakfMlira,  vi,  2  (12«). 
J{t?  p'  (.aficala.,  iv,  81  (90). 

Li^namrujra.,  vii,  100,  142  :167,  183). 
J.aj^i:}ib  keli.,  vii,  96  (165;. 
liUtaiiiim,  X,  107  (314). 
Lahifina,  x,  43  (289). 
Lfivanyarii  tat,  iv,  53  (78). 
Lavanyaukasi,  x,  161  ^342). 
Likliann  ast<»,  iv,  78  (88). 
Liiiipativa,  x.  20,  170  (277,  350;. 
Lilatauiarafta,  vii,  12  (135). 


I^hito8h9l»ha\]i,  t,  karikM  3  (117). 

Vaktrasyandi.,  z/138  (331). 
Vaktrambhojam,  tu,  133  (179). 
Vaktrcndau  tava,  z,  184  (356). 
Vadanam  Tara.,  ix,  7  (230). 
YadanaMiurabha.,  x,  175  (850). 
Vuda  vada,  vii,  171  (193). 
Vandikrtya,  v,  7  (102). 
VapubpradurbhaTit,  x,  110  (315). 
Vapurviriipiikshain,  Tii,  21  (138). 
Va8tra>'aidurya.,  Tii,  41  (143). 
Valinispbulingab,  x,  198  (862). 
Vaniaa,  z,  136  (329). 
Vaniraku^a.,  v,  20  (108). 
Vataharataya,  vii,  140  (182). 
Varijjanto,  iv,  64  (82). 
Vika»ita£aba.,  vii,  77  (167). 
Vidalitasakala.,  x,  119  (321). 
Vidirni&bbi.,  Til,  146  (185). 
Vidvan  manara.,  x,  34  (2S4). 
Vidhaya  dure,  vii,  128  (178). 
Vinayapraipiay.,  vii,  64  (152). 
Viaayamena^,  ix,  10  (233). 
Vinirgatam,  i,  6  (6). 
Vipado  'bbibhava.,  tu,  107  (170). 
Vipariarae,  t,  25  (124). 
Vipulona,  x,  149  (336). 
Vibhavanubbava.,  ir,  k&rikA  4  (39). 
Vibliinnavar^ab,  x,  171  (348). 
Vimanaparyanka.,  yii,  191  (206). 
Viyad  ali.,  iv,  6  (51). 
Visesbyam,  ii,  karikd  6  (14). 
Vihalaiikbalam,  iv,  69  (84). 
Vejrfid  ii4(jli}-a,  vii,  78  (165). 
VctratvacH,  x,  166  (345). 
Vyajyante,  v,  20  (108). 
Vyadbikarane,  x,  121  (322). 

i^aktir  nistrimto.,  Yii,  112  (172). 
Sanir  SL&an[&  ca,  It,  37  (68). 
i^abda^Tddba.,  t,  idrika  3  (111). 
Saratkala.,  vii,  17  (136). 
Sadidivasa.,  x,  118  (320). 
SSirisbad  api,  x,  145  (835). 
•^Irnaghrar^ii.,  vii,  159  (188). 
^unyam  vasagrbam,  if,  8  (53), 
gailcndra.,  x,  129  (326). 
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f^yamaiA,  vii,  134  (180). 
Sritakshamal),  rii,  66  (148). 
}^riparicayat,  ii,  6  (20). 
^rutena  buddhi^,  rii,  138  (182). 

Shadadhika.,  rii,  166  (191). 
Samyogo    Tiprayoga^^,   ii,    k&rikA    14 

(24). 
Saalakarana.,  x,  9  (267). 
Sa  ekab,  i,  86  (307). 
Sakalakalam,  ix,  27  (243). 
Suktavo  bhakshittt^,  x,  199  (363). 
Sagiinibhuta,  r,  kirikd  3  (109). 
Sunketakala.,  x,  139  (331). 
Saiii^ramanga^am,  rii,  89  ;  x,  68  (162, 

301). 
Satatam  mnsala.,  x,  96  (311). 
SattvarambharaUb,  ix,  12  (234). 
Satyaih  manorama^^,  vii,  188  (204). 
Sa  tvarambha.,  ix,  11  (233). 
Sada  madhye,  vii,  116  (174). 
Sadasnatva,  Tii,  126  (177). 
Sadyab  kara.,  x,  147  (336). 
Sadvamte.,  ix,  29  (246). 
Sanuari.,  ix,  9  (233). 
8a  piUT&Mb,  X,  197  (362). 
Saroadamataiigaja.,  x,  100  (312). 
SamayayaTrtty&,  viii,  4  (213). 
Sa  munib,  x,  196  (362). 
Saroprabare,  rii,  179  (197). 
Samyagj liana.,  Til,  16  (136). 
Sarala  bahula.,  ix,  36  (260). 
Sura  Avatipraaadam,  ix,  16  (236). 
Sa  ratu  vab,  vii,  31  (140). 
Survaavaih  hara,  ix,  24  (239). 
Savita  vidbaTati,  x,  14  (270). 
Sdvrida.  vii,  176  (196). 
SaAonitaib,  vu,  190  (206>. 
Sa^ura  sakam,  ix,  16  (236). 
SahadiaM,  x,  104  (313). 
Sabi  navani.,  iv,  67  (83). 
Sabi  viraiiina,  iv,  47  (74). 
Sakam  kunfigaka.,  v,  9  (103). 
Sa  dure  ca.  vii,  29  (140). 
Sadhanaiii  itainahat,  vii,  11  (136). 
84dhu  caodra.,  vii,  48  (146). 
8a  patyub,  iv,  12  (64). 
Samartbyam,  ii,  kiriki  14  (24). 


Sayaih  sninam,  iv,  67  (79). 
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Aur.    XVIII.  —  The  Eighteen   Lohan   of   Chinese  Buddhist 
Temples.     By  T.  Waiters,  M.R.A.S. 

When  you  enter  the  chief  hall  of  a  Buddhist  temple  in 
China  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  two  rows  of  large  yellow 
figures — one  along  the  east  and  the  other  along  the  west 
wall.  These  figures,  which  are  usually  numbered  and 
labelled,  are  called  the  Eighteen  Lohan,  and  if  you  ask 
your  guide  what  they  are  he  will  probably  reply  "belong 
joss."  This  answer  may  not  be  deemed  satisfactory,  but 
further  inquiry  will  only  elicit  the  information  that  these 
are  images  of  Buddha's  eighteen  great  disciples.  The 
names,  however,  show  that  this  information  is  not  quite 
correct,  some  of  them  being  unknown  to  the  original 
Buddhist  canon.  If  you  go  on  to  Korea  and  visit  the 
curious  old  Buddhist  temples  in  that  country,  you  will  find 
that  Buddha's  Hall  has  rows  of  similar  figures,  but  sixteen 
in  number.  If  you  continue  your  journey  and  visit  Japan, 
you  will  find  there  also  Sixteen  Rakan  lining  the  side  walls 
of  the  Buddhist  temples.  Ix>han  and  Rakan  are  for 
A-lo-han,  the  Chinese  way  of  expressing  the  Sannkrit  word 
Arhan  for  Arhat.  Suppose  you  could  go  back  and  travel 
to  Lhassa,  there  also  you  would  find  Sixteen  Arhats,  or 
as  they  are  called  there,  Sthaviras,  in  the  Chief  Hall  of 
Buddha's  temples.  Tibet,  however,  seems  to  have  also 
its  Eighteen  Lohan,  imported  from  China  apparently  in 
modern  times. 

When  we  examine  the  Buddhist  literature  preserved 
in  tlie  libraries  of  the  great  monasteries  in  China,  we  find 
in  it  mention  of  only  sixteen  great  Arhats,  the  number 
eighteen  being  apparently  unknown  even  to  the  com- 
paratively  modern   native   treatises.      As  for   the  pictures 
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and  images  of  these  sixteen,  they  are  mainly  derived  from 
the  works  of  one  or  two  painters  of  the  T'an^  dynasty. 
About  the  year  880  an  artist  named  Kuan  Hsiu  (K  ^) 
made  pictures  of  the  Sixteen  Lohan,  which  were  given  to 
a  Buddhist  monastery  near  Gh'ien-t'ang  in  the  province 
of  Chekiang.  These  became  celebrated,  and  were  preserved 
with  great  care  and  treated  with  ceremonious  respect.  In 
the  reign  of  Eien-lung  of  the  present  dynasty  an  official, 
while  on  duty  in  the  district,  had  copies  of  these  pictures 
made  by  competent  artists  and  sent  them  to  the  emperor. 
His  Majesty  had  further  copies  made,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  printed  and  distributed.  It  was  found  that  wrong 
names  had  been  given  to  several  of  the  figures,  so  the 
emperor  ordered  that  all  the  names  should  be  compared 
with  the  original  and  correctly  transcribed  according  to 
the  new  system.  But  the  question  remains,  who  are  these 
Arhats  P  and  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  Buddhist 
scriptures.  They  are  patrons  and  guardians  of  Sakyamuni 
Buddha's  system  of  religion  and  its  adherents,  lay  and 
clerical. 

An  early  mention  of  spiritual  protectors  of  Buddha's 
religion  after  his  decease  is  found  in  the  "Sutra  of  &ri- 
putra's  Questions,"  No.  1,152  in  Mr.  Bunyio  Nanjio's 
Catalogue.  We  do  not  know  when  or  by  whom  this  book 
was  translated  or  when  it  was  brought  to  China,  but  its 
translation  has  been  referred  to  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  In  this  treatise  the  Buddha  is  represented  as  oom- 
niitting  his  rch'gion  to  the  protection  of  Sakra  and  the 
four  Ucvurujas.  He  also  entrusts  the  propagation  of  his 
BYst'Cm  after  his  death  to  four  "Great  Bhikshus."  The 
names  of  these  are  given  as  Mahukasyapa,  Pi^dola,  Kun- 
te-paii-t'an,  and  Ruhula.  These  men  were  to  remain  in 
existence  and  not  experience  final  Nirvana  until  the  advent 
of  Muitreya  as  Buddha.  Three  of  these  names  are  well 
known,  and  the  unknown  one  is  apparently  the  Eun-t'ou- 
p'o-han  (g  ?i  zS  SI)  of  ^^^  "  Tsfing-i-a-han-ching " 
'~h.  23).  These  characters  evidently  represent  the  Pali 
3  Kundo-vahan,  which  means  Miingooae-bearing,  a  name 
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to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  what  follows.  The 
composition  of  this  sutra  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century  B.C.  Then  in  a  ^stra,  the  name 
of  which  is  restored  as  "  Arya-Yasumitra-bodhisattva- 
sangiti-^stra,"  Nanjio,  No.  1,289,  we  find  mention  of 
sixteen  **  Brahmans "  over  whom  Buddha  is  lord.  These 
are  probably  the  Sixteen  Arhats,  although  a  note  added 
to  the  text  gives  the  name  of  the  second  one  as  Ajita- 
Maitreya.  This  treatise,  which  was  probably  composed  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  was  translated  in  the  year  384. 

In  another  treatise  called  the  '' Ju-ta-sh£ng-lun,"  the 
"  Mahuyanuvataraka-sastra "  of  Nanjio,  No.  1,243,  we  have 
further  mention  of  guardians  of  Buddhism.  Here  we  have 
ninety-nine  lakhs  of  *'  great  arhats  "  and  also  sixteen  called 
*'  Great  Sravakas."  Of  these  only  two  names  are  given, 
Pindola  and  Rahula,  the  reader  being  supposed  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  siitras  from  which  the  author  quotes. 
These  guardians  of  Buddha's  religion  are  dispersed  over  the 
world,  the  names  of  some  of  their  spheres  being  given. 
Among  these  are  Purva-Videha,  the  Wheat  (Qodhiima) 
region,  the  Chestnut  (Priyangu)  region,  the  Lion  (Simha) 
region,  and  the  ''Bhadrika  place."  This  sastra  was  com- 
posed by  the  learned  Buddhist  Sthiramati,  and  translated 
into  Chinese  by  Tao-t'ai  and  others  about  a.d.  400. 

The  text,  however,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  the  Sixteen  Arhats  or  Lohan  of  Buddhist  temples 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea  may  be  said  to  be  derived 
is  that  entitled  **Ta-A-lo-han-Nan-t*i-mi-to-lo-so-shuo-fa- 
chu-chi/'  This  means  "  The  record  of  the  duration  of  the 
law,  spoken  by  the  great  Arhat  Nandimitra."  The  treatise, 
which  was  translated  by  the  celebrated  Yuan-chuang 
(Iliouen  Thsang),  is  No.  1,466  in  Nanjio's  Catalogue.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  not  known,  but  he  must  have  lived 
lon<^  after  the  time  of  Nandimitra,  and  apparently  he  was 
not  a  native  of  that  arhat's  country.  There  seems  to  have 
been  also  a  previous  translation  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
original,  and  to  it  Tuan-chuang  and  other  writers  appear 
to  have  been  indebted. 
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The  book  begins  with  the  statement  that  according  to 
tradition  withiu  800  years  from  Buddha's  decease  there 
was  an  arhut  named  Nandimitra  at  the  capital  of  King 
Sh6ng.chun  {B  %)  in  the  Chih-shih-tzii  (H  fl|  ^f) 
country.  Nanjio  took  Sheng-chiin  to  be  Prasenajit  and 
Chih-shih-tzii  to  be  Ceylon  according  to  the  Chinese  notes 
in  the  *'  Hsi-yii-chi."  But  Prasenajit's  capital  was  orSvasti 
in  Kosala,  and  we  do  not  find  any  king  with  that  name  in 
the  annals  of  Ceylon.  The  "  Chih-shih-tzil "  country  of  this 
passage  is  probably  the  Shih-tzii-kuo  which  we  know  from 
the  16th  chapter  of  the  "  Tseng-i-a-han-ching  "  was  in  the 
Vrijjian  territory.  The  original  home  of  the  Aryan 
immigrants  into  Ceylon  was  not  far  from  this  district,  and 
the  name  Siihhala-dvlpa  may  have  been  derived  from  this 
Lion-country.  The  words  Sheng-chiin  may  stand  for  either 
Prasenajit  or  Jayasena.^ 

The  sfitra  then  proceeds  to  narrate  how  the  great  Arhat 
Nandimitra  answered  the  questions  of  his  perplexed  and 
desponding  congregation  about  the  possible  continued 
existence  of  Huddliism  in  the  world.  He  tells  his  hearers 
that  the  Buddha  when  about  to  die  entrusted  his  religion 
to  sixteen  great  Arliats.  These  men  are  to  watch  over 
and  care  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  lay-believers  and 
generally  protect  the  spiritual  interests  of  Buddhism.  They 
are  to  remain  in  existence  all  the  long  time  until  Maitreva 
appears  as  Buddha  and  brings  in  a  new  system.  Then, 
according  to  Nandimitra,  the  Sixteen  Arhats  will  collect 
all  the  relics  of  Sakyamuni  and  build  over  them  a  magnificent 
tope.  When  this  is  finished  they  will  pay  their  last  worship 
to  the  relies,  rising  in  the  air  and  doing  pradakshina  to  the 
tope.  Then  they  will  enter  an  igneous  ecstasy  and  so  vanish 
in  reniainderlesB  nirvana.  At  his  hearers'  request  Nandimitra 
gives  the  names  of  these  Protectors  of  the  Faith,  their  homes 

1  The  '*Chih.shih-tzu.kuo"  of  this  Rutra  and  the  "  Shih-tiii-Inio "  of  fb« 
<*  TMeii«;-i-a-haii-('hiD<^ "  are  probably  the  Simhadvtpa  of  Schiefiier*B  "  T&n- 
nuthn/*  iS.  83.  Tliis  last  cannot  l)e  Cevlon,  and  the  mention  of  the  Lmaikmm 
in  it  rominds  U8  of  the  gardm  in  the  Sliih-tzu*kuo.  In  the  Stttrsta  Vinaya 
Yao-shih,  eh.  8,  we  have  mention  of  a  Shih-tzii  district  which  lay  bctweea 
iSravasti  and  UAjai^riha. 
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or  spheres  of  action,  and  the  numbers  of  their  retinues. 
These  Arhats  are  the  Sixteen  Rakan  of  the  Japanese  and 
Koreans  and  constitute  sixteen  of  the  Eighteen  Lohan 
of  the  Chinese.  They  have  incense  burnt  before  their 
images,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  not  worshipped 
or  consulted  like  the  gods  and  P*usas  of  the  temples. 

The  names  of  the  Sixteen  Arhats  or  Lohan,  together  with 
their  residences  and  retinues,  are  now  given  according  to  this 
sutra  of  the  Duration  of  the  Law  and  in  the  order  in  which 
that  work  gives  them.  Variations  as  to  the  names  which 
have  been  noticed  in  other  lists  and  in  different  temples  are 
also  given.  But  as  to  the  pictures  and  images  of  the 
Sixteen  we  must  remember  that  these,  whether  merely  works 
of  art  or  consecrated  to  religion,  are  not  supposed  to  be 
faithful  representations  of  the  men  indicated  by  the  names 
attached.  The  pictures  and  images  are  to  be  taken  merely 
as  symbols  or  fanciful  creations.^ 

1.  Pin-tu-lo-Po-Io-to-she  (9L  d[  H  K  S  tf  M),  Pindola 
the  Bharadvaja. 

lie  has  a  retinue  of  1,000  arhats,  and  his  place  is  the 
Godliaiiga  region  in  the  west. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  this  arhat  is  transcribed  Pin- 
t*ou  (^)-lo,  and  sometimes  he  is  styled  Bharadvaja  simply. 

Pindola  was  one  of  Buddha's  great  disciples,  became 
an  arhat,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  successful  disputant 
and  defender  of  orthodoxy,  with  a  voice  like  the  roar  of 
u  lion.'  But  he  had  a  weakness  for  exhibitinj^  his  magical 
powers  before  all  sorts  of  people,  and  sometimes  for  un- 
worthy objects.  On  one  occasion,  according  to  the  Pali 
and  other  editions  of  the  Vinaya,  in  order  to  show  his 
superhuman  powers,  he  rose  in  the  air,  took  a  sandal- wood 

>  For  illuittrations  and  details  of  the  Lohan  see  Andenon*8  "Catalogue 
ot  Japanese  and  Chinese  Paintings  in  the  British  Musemn**;  Pandar*s  '*  Das 
PanthHtn  d  Tschangtscha  Ilutaktu/*  S.  83  f. ;  Usiang-chiao-p^i-pien  (fg^  ^ 
ife|iS).ch.2. 

'  Tnenj^-i-a-han-ching,  ch.  3  (Ban.,  No.  643,  tr.  a.d.  38o}  ;  Fo-shuo-a-lo- 
huu-cUii-tc'-ching  (Bun.,  No.  897,  tr.  about  900). 
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bowl  off  a  very  high  pole,  and  floated  about  with  it  for 
a  time  over  the  heads  of  an  admiring  crowd.  This  pro- 
ceeding brought  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  Master,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  a  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  sandal- wood 
bowls.^  The  Bud<lha  also  on  this  occasion  announced  to 
Pindola  that  he  was  not  to  "  take  Nirvana/'  but  was  to 
remain  in  existence  and  protect  Buddha's  system  until 
the  coming  of  Maitreya.^  We  read  also  of  Pindola 
working  a  miracle  with  a  hill  in  order  to  go  to  a  breakfast 
given  by  Sudatta's  wife,  and  some  make  this  to  be  the 
occasion  on  which  Buddha  rebuked  him  and  told  him  he 
was  to  remain  in  existence  to  foster  Buddhism  until  the 
advent  of  Maitreya  to  bring  in  a  new  system.*  But  Pindola 
sometimes  wrought  miracles  for  good  purposes,  and  his 
exhibition  of  magical  powers  at  Rajagriha  led  to  the  oon" 
version  of  an  unbelieving  lady.^ 

Pindola  has  been  living  ever  since  Buddha's  time,  and 
he  lias  appeared  on  several  occasions  to  pious  workers  for 
Buddhism.  In  India  it  was  once  the  custom  for  lay 
believers  when  giving  an  entertainment  to  the  Buddhist 
monks  to  "invite  Pindola."  The  arhat  could  not  be  seen, 
but  the  door  was  left  open  for  him,  and  it  was  known  by 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers  or  the  condition  of  the  mat 
reserved  for  him  whether  he  had  been  present.'  When 
King  Asoka  summoned  his  great  assembly  Pii;]idola  was 
living  on  the  Gandliumali  Cor  Gandhamadana)  mountain 
with  a  company  of  arhats  60,000  in  number.  Called  to 
the  assembly,  he  flew  swan-like  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  on  account  of  his  undoubted  seniority  he  was  chosen 
president.  He  was  then  a  very  old  man  with  white  hair 
and  long  eyebrows,  wliich  he  had  to  hold  back  with  his 
hands  in  order  to  see.^  As  he  often  has  very  lonff  eye- 
brows in  his  pictures  and  images,  the  Chinese  have  come 

'  Vinnva  Texts,  iii.  p.  79. 

'  Ch'iiijr-Pin-f  ou-lu-cbinjr  (or  -fu)  (Bun.,  Xo.  1,348,  tr.  467). 

*  Tsi-a-haii-i.liiii«r,  oh.  2»  (Uim.,  No.  644,  tr.  between  420  and  479). 

*  Tseng-i-ft-bau-ching:,  cb.  20. 
^  rb'iiijr- rin-t*oii-lu-cbiiij;. 

*'  Divyuvadaua,  p.  4U2;  Burnouf,  lutrud.,  p.  397;  Tsa-a-hnn-ohing  l.c. 
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to  know  him  popularly  as  the  "Ch'ang-raei-sfeng "  or 
**  Long-eyebrowed  Monk."  But  Lohans  with  other  names 
also  have  this  characteristic  in  the  fancy  portraits  which 
adorn  temples  and  pictures. 

In  the  seventh  century  Pindola  came  to  China  and 
appeared  to  Tao-hsuan  (JJ  5^)»  t^*^  great  Vinaya  doctor, 
and  signified  his  approval  of  the  work  which  that  zealous 
monk  had  been  doing. ^ 

We  find  the  name  Pindola  explained  in  Chinese  com- 
mentaries as  meaning  Pu-tung  or  Unmoved,  but  this  cannot 
have  been  intended  for  a  translation  of  the  word.  The 
Tibetans  give  "Alms-receiver"  as  the  equivalent,  con- 
necting the  name  with  pinda,  but  it  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  place  transcribed  Pin-t'ou  in  Chinese. 
This  was  a  town  or  village  in  the  Eosala  country  in 
Buddha's  time.  In  a  far-back  existence  Pii^dola  had  been 
a  bud  son  and  a  cruel  man,  and  owing  to  his  bad  Ear  ma 
he  had  to  suffer  in  hell  for  a  very  long  period.  Here  his 
food  was  ''  tiles  and  stones,"  and  even  when  he  was  born 
to  be  a  pious  arhat  of  wonderful  [>owers,  he  retained  a 
tendency  to  live  on  "  tiles  and  stones."  *  We  cannot  wonder 
that  he  was  thin  and  ribbed. 

Some  pictures  and  images  represent  Pindola  sitting  and 
holding  a  book  in  one  hand  and  his  alms-bowl  in  the  other; 
others  have  him  holding  a  book  reverently  in  both  hands ; 
and  sometimes  we  find  him  with  an  open  book  on  one  knee 
and  a  mendicant's  staff  at  his  side. 

2.  Ka-no-ka-Fa-tso  {iJB  ff  jJl  f^  gl),  Kanaka  the  Vatsa. 

This  arhat  is  appointed  to  Kashmir  with  a  retinue  of 
500  other  arhats.  lie  was  originally  a  disciple  of  Buddha, 
and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  comprehended  all  systems 
good  and  bad.'  The  Tibetans,  in  their  usual  manner,  have 
translated  the  name  literally  "  Gold  calf." 

>  Ta-Sung-KD^-shi-liao  (:^    5|c   ff    £    >BF),  ch.  2. 

'  KeD-pen-Nhuu-i-ch*ie-TU  Vinayii  Yao-shi,  ch.  16  (tr.  by  I-ching  about  710). 

^  Fo-shuo-a^lo-han-chii-td-chiog. 
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3.  Ea-no-ka-Po-li-tou-shg  ($19  IS  ife  K  Sit  M)>  Kanaka 

the  Bharadvaja. 

This  arhat's  station  is  in  the  Purva-Yideha  region  and 
he  has  600  arhats  under  his  authority.  He  is  sometimes 
pictured  as  a  very  hairy  old  man,  and  some  paintings  giro 
him  a  small  disciple  at  his  side. 

4.  Su.p'in-t*e  (g  1^  pg),  Subhinda. 

His  sphere  of  action  is  the  Kuru  country  in  the  north, 
and  he  has  a  retinue  of  800  arhats. 

This  name  does  not  occur  in  several  of  the  lists,  bat 
it  is  found  in  the  temples  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 
Instead  of  it  we  find  occasionally  Nandimitra,  and  the  nev 
recension  and  the  Tibetan  give  A-pi-ta  {^  ^  ^),  which 
may  be  for  Abhida.  The  Tibetan  translation  of  the  name 
is  inseparable  or  ituUsnoluhle^  and  this  seems  to  point  to  an 
original  like  Abhinda  or  Abhida. 

This  arhat  appears  as  a  venerable  sage  with  a  scroll 
in  his  right  hand,  or  as  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  meditation. 
He  is  also  represented  as  sitting  with  an  alras-bowl  and 
an  incense- vase  beside  him,  holding  a  sacred  book  in  the 
left  hand,  while  with  the  right  he  ''cracks  his  fingers." 
This  gesture  is  indicative  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
attained  spiritual  insight. 

5.  No-kii-lo  (ig  ^g  j^),  Nakula. 

The  sphere  of  this  arhat's  action  is  Jambudvipa.  that 
is,  India,  and  his  retinue  is  composed  of  800  arhats. 

This  name  is  found  in  the  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Japanese 
temples,  hut  in  some  lists  instead  of  it  we  find  Pa-ka-la 
(G  !&  14)  or  P'u-ku-lo  (^  ift  J8|),  that  is,  VakuLi.  This 
was  the  name  of  one  of  Buddha's  great  disciples,  often 
mentioned  in  the  scriptures.  Yakula  became  an  arhati 
but  ho  led  a  solitary,  self-contained  life;  he  never  had 
a  disciple  and  he  never  preached  a  word.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  wonderful  exemption  from  bodily  ailments  and 
for  the  groat  length  of  life  to  which  he  attained.     When 


J 
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King  Asoka  visited  his  tope  and  showed  his  contempt  for 
Yakula  by  offering  a  penny,  the  arhat  was  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  refused  the  coin.^ 

We  must,  however,  go  by  Yuan-chuang's  text  and  read 
Nakula.  This  word  means  Mungoose,  and  we  remember 
the  arhat  called  Eui^do-vahan  or  Mungoose-bearer  already 
mentioned.  We  read  also  of  a  Nakula's  father,  in  Pali 
Nakula-pita,  who  became  a  devoted  lay  adherent  of  Buddha's 
teaching.  Nakula  was  a  Yrijjian  resident  at  Uruvilva, 
but  we  do  not  find  much  about  him  in  the  scriptures. 
He  may  be  the  same  person  with  Nakulapita  converted 
when  he  was  120  years  old,  but  made  young  and  happy 
by  Huddha's  teaching.' 

Nakula  is  often  represented,  as  in  the  Tibetan  picture, 
with  a  mungoose  as  his  emblem,  and  sometimes  instead 
of  that  animal  he  has  a  three-legged  frog  under  his  left 
arm.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  meditating  or  as 
teaching  with  a  little  boy  by  his  side. 

6.  Po-t'e-lo  (K  Pg  JH),  Bhadra. 

This  arhat  was  appointed  to  T'an-mo-lo-Ghow,  that  is, 
Tamra-dvTpa  or  Ceylon,  and  he  was  given  a  retinue  of  900 
other  arhats.  Wo  sometimes  find  him  called  Tamra 
Bhadra,  apparently  from  the  name  of  his  station. 

The  Bhadra  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  was  a  cousin 
of  the  Buddha  and  one  of  his  great  disciples.  He  was 
a  good  preacher,  and  could  expand  in  clear  and  simple 
language  the  Master's  teaching.  Hence  he  is  often  repre- 
sented as  expounding  the  contents  of  a  book  which  he 
holds  in  one  hand.  He  took  his  profession  very  seriously 
and  aimed  at  spiritual  perfection. 

Bhadra  often  appears  in  pictures  and  images  accompanied 
by  a  tiger  which  he  soothes  or  restrains,  but  he  is  also 
represented  without  the  tiger  and  in  an  attitude  of 
worship. 


*  Tsdni^-i-a-luui-chiiig,  ehi.  8,  28. 

>  Tsa-a-hAO-ching,  cb.  6 ;  A-lo-hAn-chu-td-ehing. 

j.m.A.f.  1898.  22 
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7.  Ea-li-ka  (-gg  3|  ^),  Kalika  or  Kula. 

This  urliat  has  1,000  other  arhats  under  him  and  resides 
in  Seng-ka-t'a  (f^  ^  ^).  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Ceylon,  but  it  is  evidently  the  name  of  some  other  region. 
The  Chinese  characters  may  stand  for  Simhata,  and  some- 
thing like  this  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  "  Lion 
country  "  in  the  Vrijjian  territory  already  mentioned.^ 

This  arhat  is  apparently  the  great  disciple  called  *'LioD 
King  Killa"  (6i|i  -?  £  JJE  %)>  who  attained  arhatship  and 
was  honoured  by  King  Bimbisara.^  He  is  represented  ai 
studying  a  scroll  or  sitting  in  meditation,  or  holdings  a  leaf 
of  a  tree,  or  he  has  extremely  long  eyebrows  which  he  holds 
up  from  the  ground. 


8.  Fa-she-lo-fuh-to-lo  (f^  g|  H  %  ^  JDi  Vajraputi 

lie  has  1,100  arhats  and  resides  in  the  Po-Ia-na 
(SJ^  M  ■*^)  division  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  Par^a-dvlps 
perh  aps. 

In  Konie  temples  and  lists  of  the  Lohan  the  name  is  ^yen 
as  Vujriputra.  This  may  be  the  Vajjiput  of  the  village 
of  the  same  name  who  became  a  disciple  and  attained  to 
arhatship.^  He  is  represented  as  very  bairy,  or  as  veiy 
lean  and  ribbed. 

9.  Shu-po-ka  (J^  ]^  Jfij),  Supaka  perhaps. 

This  arhat  is  stationed  on  the  Gandhamadana  mouatain 
and  bus  un  establishment  of  900  arhats. 

Instead  of  the  character  for  Shu  we  find  in  some  plaoet 
^6  (^)t  ^'^'^^  ^3  ^^>  making  the  name  Eapaka,  but  this 
is  evidently  wrong.  In  the  new  transcription  we  hsTe 
Euo-pa-ka,  that  is,  Gopaka.  The  Tibetans  have  the  two 
Chini'so  transcriptions  Kapaka  and  Supaka,  but  their  trans- 
lation is  Sbtid-byed,  which  requires  the  form  Oopaka  (or 
Gopa),  meaning  protector.     We  do  not  know  of  any  disciple 

^  In  tho  Snrvnta  Vinaya  Yno-^hih,  eh.  8,  wo  And  mention  of  the  "lion  Tows" 

which  hiy  liitwecn  Sravasti  nud  llajagriha. 
'  Sjirvat'i  Vinaya  Yao-shih,  ch.  17. 
'  Taa-a-hun-cliing,  ch.  29. 
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of    Buddha    named  Supaka,   but   we  read   of   one   named 
Gopaka,  a  sthavira  at  Pataliputra. 

The  representations  of  this  arhat  often  show  him  with 
a  small  figure  of  a  saint  above  his  right  shoulder  or  close 
to  his  side,  but  he  also  appears  with  a  book  or  a  fan 
in  his  hand. 

10.  Pan-fo-ka  (^  |£  JJB),  Panthaka  or  Pantha. 

Tliis  arhat's  sphere  is  the  Trayastrimtot  Heaven,  and  he 
is  attended  by  1,300  arhats. 

IIo  is  sometimes  called  simply  Pantha  or  Panthaka,  and 
sometimes  Ta  (;^)  or  Maha-Panthaka,  Great  Panthaka, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  young  brother,  who  is  No.  16 
of  this  list.  The  name  is  explained  as  meaning  tcay  or  roady 
or  ''  born  on  the  road,"  and  a  legend  relates  how  it  was 
given  to  the  two  boys  because  their  births  occurred  by  the 
roadside  while  their  mother  was  making  journeys.^  But 
we  find  the  name  also  explained  as  meaning  "continuing 
the  way,"  that  is,  propagating  Buddhism,  and  the  Tibetan 
translation  gives  "  doctrine  of  the  way  "  as  its  signification. 
But  this  explanation  belongs  rather  to  the  younger  brother, 
who  also  is  frequently  styled  simply  Pantha  or  Panthaka. 
We  occasionally  find  in  books  Pa  (or  Sa)-na-ka  for  Pan- 
thaka, apparently  a  copyist's  error.  Pantha  is  also  found 
transcribed  Pan-t'a  (j^^  |{|[),  and  for  the  second  syllable 
we  find  Vu  ( jg,)  or  V^  (^|). 

Panthaka  was  distinguished  as  among  the  highest  of 
Buddha*s  disciples,  who  ''  by  thought  aimed  at  excellence."  ' 
Uo  was  also  expert  in  solving  doubts  and  difficulties  in 
doctrine  for  weaker  vessels,  and  he  had  extraordinary 
magical  powers.'  Ue  could  pass  through  solids  and  shoot 
through  the  air,  and  cause  fire  and  water  to  appear  at 
pleasure.  He  could  also  reduce  his  own  dimensions  little 
by    little   until   there   was    nothing    left  of   him.^      These 

*  Fi^n-pie-kang-t^-lim,  ch.  6  (Bun.,  No.  1,290,  tr.  perluiM  about  200). 
'  Ahhidharma  pa-kan-ta-lun,  ch.  27  (Ban.,  No.  1,273,  tr.  SS3). 

^  A-lo-han-chii-t^-ching. 

*  Tiieng-i-a-haD-ching,  ch.  8. 
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magical  powers  were  called  into  request  by  Buddha  when 
he  made  his  expedition  to  subdue  and  convert  the  fierce 
dragon-king  Apalala.^ 

The  various  pictures  and  images  represent  Panthaka 
as  sitting  under  a  tree  or  teaching  from  an  open  book,  or 
as  holding  a  scroll,  or  as  sitting  in  profound  meditation 
with  his  arms  folded.  He  is  also  frequently  depicted  in 
the  act  of  charming  a  dragon  into  his  alms-bowl. 

This  Panthaka  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Upasaka 
of  the  same  name  who  accompanied  Mahinda  in  hia  misaion 
for  the  conversion  of  Ceylon. 

11.  Lo-hu-lo  (Q  tff  H),  Rahula. 

To  Riihula  was  assigned  the  Priyailgu-dvipa,  a  land  of 
aromatic  herbs,^  and  he  had  a  suite  of  1,100  arhats. 

Kuhula,  the  son  of  Buddha,  was  distinguished  as  a  disciple 
for  his  diligent  study  of  the  canon  and  his  uncomproniiBing 
thorough  strictness  in  carrying  out  the  rules  of  his  profession, 
lie  is  often  represented  in  pictures  and  images  as  having 
the  large  **  umbrella- shaped  *'  head,  prominent  eyes,  and 
hooked  nose  which  some  books  ascribe  to  him.  But  in 
many  cases  he  is  apparently  represented  without  any 
distinctive  features  or  attribute.  It  is  his  lot  to  die  and 
return  to  this  world  as  Buddha's  son  for  several  times,  and 
he  is  not  to  pass  finally  out  of  existence  for  a  very  long  time. 

12.  Na-ka-si-na  (JR  ftl  JP  jjt),  Nagasena. 

This  arhat  was  appointed  to  the  Pan-tu-p'o  or  Pandava 
Mountain  in  Mugudha,  with  a  retinue  of  1,200  arhats. 

Nagasena  is,  I  think,  the  disciple  called  Seni  (^  ^)  in 
the  "  Tseng-i-a-han-ching "  and  the  "  F6n-pie-kung-td- 
lun."  In  the  former  this  bhikshu  is  selected  for  praise 
as  an  orthodox  expounder  of  the  principles  or  essentials 
of  Buddhism.  The  latter  treatise  also  calls  him  first  in 
exposition.  It  adds  that  he  was  a  bhikshu  thirty  years 
before  he  attained  arhatship,  because  he  made  the 

>  Fen-pie-kung-tc-lun,  I.e. 

*  But  tne  Chinese  pilgrims  were  taught  that  priytmgn  was  the  Indiu 
for  the  chestnut. 
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down  of  dogma  the  one  chief  thing  postponing  to  this 
release  from  sin,  that  he  was  skilled  in  analysis  and  the 
logical  development  of  principles,  and  that  he  left  a  treatise 
embodying  the  results  of  his  studies.^ 

Now  this  Se-ni  is,  I  think,  the  Nagasena  who  composed 
the  original  work  which  was  afterwards  ampli&ed  into  the 
"Questions  of  Milinda."  In  the  " Tsa-pao-tsang-ching " 
wo  have  this  Nagasena,  called  also  Se-na,  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence,  proud  and  learned,  subtle-minded  and 
ready-witted,  and  he  is  put  through  a  severe  ordeal  by 
a  king  called  Nan-t'6  or  Nanda.'  Then  these  Nanda  and 
Nagasena  are  evidently  the  Min-lin-t'6  and  Nagasena  of  one 
translation  of  the  "  Abhidharma-koda-vyakhya-i^stra ''  and 
the  ri-lin-t'£  and  Lung-chiin,  Dragon-host  of  the  other 
translation.'  They  are  also  the  Mi-lan  and  Na-hsien  of  the 
*'  Na-hsien-pi-chiu-ching "  ^  and  the  Milinda  and  Nagasena 
of  the  "  Questions  of  Milinda."  * 

This  Nugasena  was,  or  was  taken  to  be,  a  contemporary 
of  the  Buddha  and  Sariputra,  although  he  is  also  supposed  to 
be  living  long  after  Buddha's  time.  He  is  called  arhtU 
by  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  the  "  Questions,''  but 
in  the  body  of  the  book  he  is  not  an  arhat  In  this 
treatise  he  defends  against  his  cross-examiner  the  unity  and 
consistency  of  Buddha's  teachings,  and  explains  and  expands 
hard  doctrines  with  great  learning  and  richness  of  illustra- 
tion. He  became  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Milinda's 
country  to  watch  over  and  maintain  Buddhist  orthodoxy. 
His  treatise  must  have  existed  in  various  lands  and  in 
different  forms  from  a  comparatively  early  period.  The 
*'  Abhidharma-koto-^tra  "  and  the  "  Tsa-pao-tsang-ching  " 
quote  from  a  text  which  is  neither  the  '' Na-hsien-pi-chiu- 
ching "  nor  the  "  Questions,"  and  these  two  last  differ 
very  much. 

*  TscDg-i-a-luui-ching,  ch.  3 ;  Fdn-pie-kooff-td-lmi,  eh.  6. 
'  Tsa-MO-tsang-chinf^,  ch.  9  (Bon.,  No.  1,329,  tr.  472). 

*  Abhidhanna.kofo.TT&khTft-ttstni,  ch.  22  (film.,  No.   1,269,  tr.  6S6) ; 
Abhidharma-koAa-testn,  ch.  30  (Bmi.,  No.  1,267,  tr.  652). 

*  Na-hsien-pi-chia-ching  (Bun.,  No  1,36S,  tr.  hetween  317  and  420). 

*  "The  Qutistioiis  of  King  Milinda,*'  tranilatad  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W.  Bhji 
Daridf. 
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13.  Yin-kie-t*6  (S   ^  Rg),  Augida. 

This  arhat's  station  is  the  mountain  called  Xuaiig-hsie 
or  Broad-side,  that  is,  Yipulaparsva,  and  be  has  a  retinae 
of  1,300  arhats.  In  one  place  I  have  seen  Mu  ( @)  instead 
of  Tin,  and  the  Tibetans  have  Angija,  but  all  other  tran- 
scriptions are  apparently  cither  Augida  or  Aflgila. 

One  of  Buddha's  great  disciples  was  named  Angija, 
and  lie  was  noted  for  the  cleanness  and  fragrance  of  his 
body.^  Another  great  disciple  was  Angila,  who  was 
described  as  being  perfect  in  all  things.^  These  two  names 
may  possibly  indicate  only  one  person. 

The  Lohan  called  Augida  is  sometimes  the  fat,  j^^T 
creature  who  is  supposed  to  be  Maitreya  or  his  incarnation. 
Other  pictures  or  images  make  him  a  lean  old  monk  with 
a  staff  and  a  book  containing  Indian  writing.  This  latter 
is  the  old  traditional  representation  handed  down  from  the 
period  of  the  T'ang  dynasty. 

14.  Fa-na-p'o-ssil  (f^  IB  ^  Wt),  Vanavasa. 

A  Korean  temple  has  Fa-lo-p'o-ssQ,  giving  VaravaaSi 
but  all  the  other  transcriptions  seem  to  have  Vanavasa. 

This  arhat,  who  has  a  retinue  of  1,400  other  arhats,  is 
stationed  on  the  E'o-chu  (^f  ^)  or  Habitable  Mountain. 
He  is  sometimes  represented  sitting  in  a  cave  meditating 
with  eyes  closed,  or  his  hands  make  a  mudra,  or  he  nurses 
his  right  knee. 

15.  A-shih-to  (p^  J^  $),  Asita  or  Ajita. 

These  characters  do  not  represent  Yuan-chuang's  ordinaiy 
transcription  either  for  Asita  or  Ajita,  and  it  is  probable 
that  here  he  adopted  the  transcription  of  a  predeoessor. 
The  new  authorized  reading  gives  Ajita,  and  it  is  so  in  the 
Tibetan.  But  Ajita  is  Maitreya,  and  that  Bodhisattva* 
according  to  all  accounts,  remains  in  Tushita  Paradise^  until 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  become  incarnate  on  this  earth. 

^  Tseng-i-n-han-ching,  ch.  8. 
*  A-lo-han-chu-te-ching. 
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So  he  cannot  properly  be  a  guardian  of  Sakyamuni's 
system,  which  must  have  passed  away  before  he  can  become 
Buddlia. 

This  arhat,  whom  we  may  call  Asita,  resides  on  the 
Gridhrakijta  Mountain,  and  has  1,500  arhats  in  his  suite. 
It  cannot  be  that  he  is  the  old  seer  Asita  who  came  from 
his  distant  home  to  see  the  newly-born  infant  who  was 
to  become  Buddha.  The  images  and  pictures  generally 
represent  the  arhat  as  an  old  man  with  very  long  eyebrows, 
nursing  his  right  knee  or  absorbed  in  meditation. 

16.  Chu.ch'a(t'a)-Pan-t'o-ka    (it    3?     ^    |£    565),    Chota- 
Panthaka. 

The  &rst  part  of  the  name  is  also  given  as  Chou-li  (J^  fff) 
or  Chu-li  (jjjjf^  or  ^  ff).  These  transcriptions  stand  for 
the  Sanftkrit  Eshulla  and  Pali  Chulla  (or  Chula),  and 
Cbota  is  a  dialectic  form  still  preserved  in  the  vernacular. 
The  words  mean  HHIe,  small,  and  this  Panthaka  received 
the  above  name  in  order  to  distinguish  hiiu  from  his  elder 
brother  already  noticed.  He  is  also  called  Hsiao-lu  or 
Little  Road,  the  elder  brother  being  Ta-lu  or  Great  Road. 

Chota-Panthaka  has  a  household  of  1,600  arhats,  and 
his  station  is  the  Ishadhara  Mountain,  a  part  of  the  great 
range  of  Sumeru. 

As  a  disciple  Little  Pantha  was  at  first  and  for  a  long 
time  exceedingly  dull  and  stupid,  the  result  of  bad  Earma. 
He  could  not  make  any  progress  in  the  spiritual  life,  being 
unable  to  apply  his  mind  or  commit  to  memory  even  one 
stanza  of  doctrine.^  He  was  accordingly  slighted  by  the 
Brethren  and  their  lay  patrons,  but  the  Master  always  had 
pity  and  patience.  On  one  occasion  the  King  invited 
Buddha  and  the  disciples  to  breakfast,  but  Little  Pantha 
was  excluded.  When  Buddha  discovered  this  he  refused 
to  sit  down  to  breakfast   until   the  despised  disciple  was 


^  Tt»dDg-i-a-hAii-chiDg,  ch.  11;  F^pie-kniiff-td-hiii,  eh.  6;  Strrtte  Tismni 
Tao-shih,  ch.  17.  Compare  the  account  of  Cholk  -  Panthaka  in  Jitala 
(Chalmers),  p.  14,  and  see  note  at  p.  20. 
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bidden  to  the  feast.^  xViid  when  Little  Pantha  was  expelled 
by  his  elder  brother  as  being  incorrigibly  dull  and  stupid, 
Buddha  brought  him  back  and  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  expelled.  He  comforted  the  sorrowing  disciple  and 
gave  him  the  words  ''Sweeping  broom"  to  repeat  and 
keep  in  mind.  In  the  effort  to  do  so  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  tlie  poor  dullard  were  stimulated,  and  he  came 
to  see  that  the  two  words  meant  that  all  attachment  to 
things  of  this  world  was  defilement  and  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  broom  of  Buddha's  doctrine.^  Having  entered  on 
the  good  way  ho  went  on  towards  perfection,  and  became 
noted  as  one  of  the  first  disciples  in  "mental  aiming  at 
excellence  ** ;  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  mind  and 
mental  contemplation.^  By  his  determined  perseverance 
he  attained  a  thorough  insight  into  religious  truths,  and 
expounded  these  with  such  power  and  eloquence  that 
even  giddy  nuns,  who  came  to  laugh  and  mock,  remained 
to  be  impressed  and  edified.^  In  process  of  time  Ldttle 
Pantha  attained  arhatship,  with  the  powers  of  flying 
through  the  air  and  of  assuming  any  form  at  pleasure. 
He  had  also  other  miraculous  powers,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  produced  500  strange  oxen  and  proceeded  to  ride  one 
of  them.* 

This  arhat  is  sometimes  pictured  as  an  old  man  sitting 
under  and  leaning  against  a  dead  tree,  one  hand  haying 
a  fan  and  the  other  held  up  in  the  attitude  of  teaching. 
He  is  also  represented  as  a  venerable  sage  sitting  on  a 
mat-covered  seat  and  holding  a  long  staff  surmounted  hj 
a  hare's  head. 

17  and  18.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  historical 
account  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  Lohan  into  the  Halls 
of  Buddhist  temples,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  when   the 

1  Fa-chu-pi-yu-ching,  ch.  2  (Bud  ,  No.  1,353,  tr.  about  800)  ;  Oh<ii-y«o- 
ching,  ch.  19  (Buii.,  No.  1,321,  tr.  399). 

*  Tseng-i-a-han-ching,  I.e. 

3  Abhidharma-pa-kau-tu-Iun,  ch.  27  (Bon.,  No.  1,273,  tr.  383) ;  Abhidhums- 
fa-chih-lun,  ch.  18  (Bun.,  No.  1,275,  tr.  about  660). 

*  Fa-chu-pi-yii-cliing,  I.e. 

*  Tsdng-i-a-han-ehing,  chs.  3  and  22. 
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number  of  these  guardians  was  raised  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
in  Chinese  temples.  In  some  of  these,  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  number  of  the  Lohan  is  still  sixteen,  e.g.  in  the 
Pao-ning-ssQ,  near  Mount  Omi,  visited  by  Mr.  Baber.^ 
Some  Chinese  have  supposed  that  there  were  formerly 
eighteen  gods  regarded  as  protectors  of  Buddhist  temples, 
and  that  the  Lohan  took  their  places.  But  we  know 
nothing  about  these  gods,  and  the  supposition  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Another  suggestion,  and  one 
which  seems  not  improbable,  is  that  the  Buddhists  in  this 
matter  imitated  a  certain  Chinese  institution.  When  we 
road  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  T'ang  Kao  Tsu  and  T'ai 
Tsung,  we  find  the  record  of  an  event  which  may  havd 
given  the  idea  of  grouping  the  Lohan  in  the  Chief  Hall 
of  a  temple  and  of  raising  their  number  to  eighteen.  In 
the  year  621  T'ai  Tsung  instituted  within  the  palace 
grounds  a  very  select  college  composed  of  eighteen  members. 
These  dons  were  officials  of  high  standing,  of  sound 
learning  and  good  literary  attainments,  and  faithful 
adherents  and  personal  friends  of  the  founder.  Among 
them  were  such  famous  men  as  Tu  Ju-mei  and  his  friend 
Fang  Hsiian-ling ;  Yii  Chl-ming,  learned  scholar  and  loyal 
statesman,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  Tuan-chuang's  ''  Hsi- 
yii-chi  "  ;  Lu  T6-ming,  and  E'ung  Ying-ta.  The  members 
took  their  turns  in  batches  of  three  in  attending  on  duty, 
and  while  in  the  college  they  were  liable  to  be  visited  and 
interrogated  by  the  emperor.  He  had  portraits  of  the 
members  made  for  the  college,  and  each  portrait  was 
furnijihed  with  a  statement  of  the  name,  birthplace,  and 
honours  of  the  original  The  merits  of  each  were  described 
in  ornate  verse  by  one  of  the  number,  Chu  Liang.  These 
favoured  men  were  called  the  Shih-pa-hsiie-shih  (-f*  J\ 
9  i)  ^^  Eighteen  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  they  were 
popularly  said  to  have  Ung-ying-chou  (S  S  9H)>  ^  ^^▼^ 
become  Immortals.  It  is  this  Hall  of  the  Eighteen  which 
I  think  may  have  led  to  the  installation  of  the  Eighteen 

*  "  TnfeU  and  Rcsevchet  in  W«tlflni  Chimt,*'  p.  81. 
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Arhats  in  Buddha's  Hall.  The  names  of  these  venerable 
ones  are  given,  and  sometimes  their  stations  and  retinues 
are  added.  There  are  also  temples  in  which  the  Liohan  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  three. 

But  these  Eighteen  Lohan  have  never  received  authorita- 
tive recognition,  and  they  are  not  given  even  in  the 
modern  accepted  Buddhist  treatises.  We  find  them,  how- 
ever, occasionally  in  modem  Chinese  works  of  art.  The 
South  Kensington  Museum  has  a  pair  of  bowls  on  which 
they  arc  painted,  and  the  British  Museum  has  them  on 
an  incense-vase.  This  vase  is  remarkable  for  departing 
so  far  from  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Liohan  as  to 
represent  three  of  the  eighteen  as  boys  or  very  youngs  men. 
The  modern  Chinese  artist,  followed  by  the  Japanese^ 
apparently  takes  the  Lohan  to  be  Immortals,  and  he  shows 
them  crossing  to  the  Ilappy  Land  of  Nirvana  or  leading 
lives  of  unending  bliss  among  the  pines  of  the  misty 
mountain-tops. 

As  to  the  persons  who  should  be  admitted  as  guardian 
Lohans  of  Buddha  and  his  religion,  there  has  been  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  consequently  different  worthies 
have  been  added  in  different  places.  In  many  old  templet 
we  find  the  17th  and  18th  places  given  respectively  to 
Nandimitra  and  a  second  Pindola.  This  Nandimitra,  in 
Chinese  Ch'ing-yu  (jjjj  ^),  is  the  arhat  already  mentioned 
as  describing  the  appointment  and  distribution  of  the 
Sixteen  Arhats.  As  one  of  the  additional  Lohans  we 
sometimes  find  the  well-known  Imperial  patron  of  Buddhieniy 
Liang  Wu  Ti  (a.d.  502  to  550),  or  Eumarajiva,  the  great 
translator  who  flourished  about  a.d.  400.  In  some  temples 
we  find  Maitreya  or  his  supposed  incarnation  the  Pa-tai-ho- 
shang,  or  Calico-bag  (cushion)  Monk.  This  monk  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  century  A.D.,  but  he  was  not 
honoured  as  a  Lohan  until  modem  times.  He  is  the 
special  patron  of  tobacco-sellers,  and  his  jolly  fat  little 
image  often  adorns  their  shop-fronts.  Another  interesting 
person  sometimes  found  among  the  Eighteen  Lohan  is  fhe 
Indian  Duddhist  Dharmatara  (or  Dhannatrata),  in  Chineie 
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Fa-Chiu  (^  ^).  This  is  perhaps  the  Dharmatara  who 
was  a  great  master  of  Dhyana  and  learned  author,  and 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era 
probably.  He  is  sometimes  called  a  great  Upasaka,  and 
is  represented  as  receiving  or  introducing  the  Sixteen  (or 
Eighteen)  Lohan.  Writing  about  Lhassa  the  learned 
Mr.  Chandra  Das  has  the  following :  "  In  the  Na-chu 
Lha  Ehang  Chapel  erected  by  one  of  the  Sakya  Lamas 
named  Wang  Chhyug  Tsondu,  were  the  most  remarkable 
statue-like  images  of  the  Sixteen  Sthaviras  called  Natan 
Chudug,  arranged  to  represent  the  scene  of  their  reception 
by  Upashaka  Dharma  Tala,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  devout  Buddhists  of  ancient  China."  ^  In  Tibet  the 
Sixteen  Arhats  are  called  Sthaviras,  and  ''Natan  Chudug" 
means  Sixteen  Sthaviras.  Then  "  Dharma  Tala "  is  for 
Dharmatara,  who  was  Indian,  not  Chinese.  He  is  also 
now  one  of  the  Eighteen  Lohan  in  Tibet  as  in  China. 
Another  illustrious  personage  installed  as  one  of  these 
Lohan  in  many  temples  is  Euanyin  P'usa.  He  appears 
as  such  in  his  capacity  as  Protector  of  Buddhism  and 
Buddhists. 

>  "  NamtiTe  of  a  Joornej  to  Lhasa/*  p.  145. 
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Art.  XIX. — Al^Muzaffariyi :  containing  a  Recent  Contribution 
to  the  Study  of  'Omar  Khayy&m,     By  E.  D.  Ross,  Ph.D. 

Under  the  above  Arabic  title  there  has  just  appeared  in 
St.  Petersburg  a  Festschrift  to  Baron  Victor  Rosen,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  professional  activity.  It 
contains  articles  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  subjects  by 
eleven  of  his  former  pupils,  who  are  most  of  them  at  present 
professors  or  lecturers  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Baron  Rosen  (who  is  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society) 
enjoys  an  esteem  and  an  affection  from  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  Oriental  Faculty  of  his  University,  such  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few  men.  He  has  been  the  teacher  and 
constant  adviser  of  many  of  Russia's  most  distinguished 
Orientalists  of  the  last  two  decades,  and  this  collection 
of  articles  goes  to  prove  what  a  brilliant  group  of  young 
scholars  he  has  round  him  at  the  present  time.  Nor  has 
Baron  Rosen's  kindly  aid  been  confined  to  his  Russian 
colleagues  :  we  feel  sure  that  many  scholars  on  the  Continent 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  we  know  that  some  of 
us  in  England  have  learned  to  appreciate  his  kindness, 
whether  direct  or  indirect. 

The  title  Mu%affariye  is  a  play  on  the  Christian  name  of 
Victor,  the  word  mutaffar  meaning  in  Arabic  *  victorious.' 

The  eleven  articles  and  their  authors  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Hafiz-i-Abru  and  his  Works.     By  V.  Barthold. 

2.  Popular  Beliefs  of  the  Turks  of  Chinese  Turkestan  in 

reference  to  Natural  Phenomena.     By  N.  Eatanoff 

3.  A  Hieratic  Papyrus,  from  the  Collection  of  V.  Gbleni- 

scheff,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Journey  of 
Unu-Amon  to  Phoenicia.  (With  two  plates.)  By 
V.  Goleniacheff. 

4.  Concerning  one  of  TabaH's  Soaroee.     By  N.  M^dnikoff. 
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5.  "Ehiton    Qospoden"    (the   Seamless   Garment    of    the 

Saviour)  in  the  Written  Legend  of  the  Armenian^ 
Georgians,  and  Syrians.     By  N.  Marr. 

6.  The  Commentary  of  Tankhum  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Book 

of  the  Prophet  Jona.     By  P.  Eokovtsoff. 

7.  Extracts  from  the  Divan  of  Nabigha.      By   Baron  D. 

Giinzburg. 

8.  Concerning  the  Persian  Prose  Version  of  the  "Book  of 

Sindbad."     By  Serge  d'Oldenburg. 

9.  Traditions  concerning  the  Prophet  Salih  from  the  Kiaas- 

ul-Anbiya  of  Rubghuzl.     By  P.  Melioranski. 

10.  The   Application    of    the    System    of  fikh    in    Arabio 

Grammar.     By  A.  Schmidt. 

11.  'Omar    Khayyam    and   the   ''Wandering"    Quatrains. 

By  V.  Schukovski. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  space  at  our  diapoaal  wiD 
not  allow  us  to  give  an  epitome  of  each  of  the  artiolfli 
enumerated  above.  The  last  on  the  list,  however,  we 
propose  to  treat  fully.  Considering  the  popularity  of  its 
subject  in  this  country,  and  also  the  important  and  quite 
new  light  it  throws  on  the  author  of  the  now  famooi 
jRubd'if/dt,  it  seems  a  pity  this  paper  should  remain  for 
ever  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  those  admirers  of  'Omar  who 
know  no  Russian.  , 

The  present  paper  is  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of 
Professor  Schukovski's  Russian,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
biographical  extracts,  in  which  the  original  (Persian  or 
Arabic  as  the  case  may  be)  has  been  followed. 

One  may  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  in  the  whole 
range  of  Persian  literature  no  poet  is  to  be  found  who  has 
held  so  sinpfular  a  position,  nor  one  who  up  to  the  present 
time  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  or  called  forth  ao  many 
various  and  sharply  conflicting  appreciations  and  criticisiiis 
as  *Omar  Khayyam. 

Tie  has  been  regarded  variously  as  a  freethinker,  a 
subvertcr  of  Faith;  an  atheist  and  materialist;  a  pantheut 
and  a  scofler  at  mysticism;  an  orthodox  Musulman ;  a 
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philosopher,  a  keen  observer,  a  man  of  learning ;  a  bon  vivant^ 
a  profligate,  a  dissembler,  and  a  hypocrite ;  a  blasphemer — 
nay,  more,  an  incarnate  negation  of  positive  religion  and 
of  all  moral  beliefs;  a  gentle  nature,  more  given  to  the 
contemplation  of  things  divine  than  to  worldly  enjoyments ; 
an  epicurean  sceptic;  the  Persian  Abu-l-*Ala,  Voltaire, 
and  Hoine.^  One  asks  oneself  whether  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  not  a  philosopher,  but  merely  an  intelligent  man 
(provided  he  be  not  a  moral  deformity)  in  whom  were 
commingled  and  embodied  such  a  diversity  of  convictions, 
paradoxical  inclinations  and  tendencies,  of  high  moral 
courage  and  ignoble  passions,  of  torturing  doubts  and 
vacillations  ?  And  if  not,  whence  are  such  radical  differences 
of  opinion  to  be  traced  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  they  are  not  to  be  traced  to  'Omar 
himself  (although  nothing  human  would  have  been  strange 
to  him),  but  to  that  collection  of  what  we  call  his  Quatrains, 
which  is  given  to  us  in  rare  manuscripts  and  numerous 
Oriental  [and  Occidental]  editions. 

This  collection,  though  by  no  means  free  from  objection, 
nevertheless,  without  any  justification  of,  or  attempt  to 
explain  its  glaring  inconsistencies,  has  hitherto  afforded  the 
material  for  all  estimates  of  the  poet. 

Apart  from  this,  attempts  to  fathom  Khayyam's  nature 
have  been  beset  by  yet  another  obstacle,  namely,  that  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  remained  in  almost  entire  ignorance 
of  the  history  of  his  outer  life,  of  the  milieu  in  which  he 
moved,  and  of  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Everyone  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  *Omar 
Khayyam  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  repeat  the  story  of 
the  three  talented  school  friends — Khayyam,  Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
and  Hasan  Sabbah — a  story  full  of  obvious  anachronisms 
and  drawn  from  apocryphal  sources. 

All  doubts  might  be  set  at  rest  by  the  discover}'  of  the 
autograph  copy  of  Khayyam's  Quatrains,  and  of  his  philo- 
sophical treatises,  which  have  unfortunately  not  come  down 

*  The  writ4'r  haa  in  riew  the  well-known  eriticiflms  of  Hammer,  Eenan,  EU16, 
Nicolu,  Garcin  de  Taasy,  Whinfield,  Ang.  MiiUer,  tud  othen. 
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to  US.  There  is,  howover,  but  little  hope  of  their  being 
discovered,  for  soon  after  Khayyam's  death  his  native  town, 
Nishapur,  repeatedly  underwent  all  the  horrors  of  rapine 
and  fire  at  the  hands  of  the  wild  hordes,  first  of  the  GhOi 
and  then  of  the  Mogols.  Our  only  meanSi  thereforep  of 
somewhat  dissipating  the  mist  which  envelops  the  personality 
of  our  poet-thinker,  is  the  careful  study  of  his  collected 
quatrains  and  the  indication  of  fresh  biographical  noticei 
referring  to  him.  Such  is  the  method  adopted  in  the 
present  article. 

We  will  begin  by  calling  attention  to  some  acooonts  of 
'Omar's  life. 

The  earliest  reference  to  'Omar  Khayyam  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hijra.  Mohammad 
Shahraziiri,  author  of  a  little-used  history  of  learned  men, 
bearing?  the  title  Nuzhct-ul-Arwah,  devotes  to  Khayyam  the 
following  passage* :  — 

"  'Omar  Al-Khayyami  was  a  I^Ishapurl  by  birth  and  ex- 
traction. He  [may  be  regarded  as]  the  successor  of  Abii 
'All  (Avicenna)  in  the  various  branches  of  philosophic 
learning ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character  and  disliked 
entertaining  {sayyik  ai-*a(an).  While  he  was  in  IspahsB 
he  perused  a  certain  book  seven  times  and  then  knew  it 
by  heart.  On  his  return  to  Nisbapur  he  dictated  it  [from 
memory],  and  on  comparing  this  with  the  original  copy,  it 
was  found  that  the  difference  between  them  was  bat  dight 
He  was  averse  both  to  composition  and  to  teaching.  He  ii 
the  author  of  a  handbook  on  natural  science,  and  of  two 
pamphlets,  one  entitled  Al-Wujud  (or  Real  Existence)  and 
the  other  Al-Kairn  traH  Taktlf}  He  was  learned  in  the 
law,  in  classical  Arabic  (aNug/iat),  and  in  history. 

^  Here  (in  the  originul  article)  follows  the  Arabic  text  rBeriio  libniy  Or. 
MSS.,  217  (B.)],  while  in  a  parallel  column  is  printed  a  Fenian  truialatiiia« 
taken  from  a  (nresumal)])'^  unique  MS.  in  the  Inip.  Asiatic  Mus.  of  tlit  St. 
Petersburg  Acaaemy  of  Sciences  [No.  574,  Aghii  (U)].  Profeaeor  SohukoflU 
in  his  translation  has  followed  tne  Persian  yeraion,  which  is  fuller  than  tlw 
original  and  Baems  to  ub  to  tiike  liberties  with  the  Arabic  in  fha  pcoOMi  of 
translation.     We  have  followed  the  Arabic  only. — E.  D.  B. 

'  The  translation  of  this  title  is  hard  to  determine  without  any 
with  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet. — £.  D.  R. 
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"  One  day  Al-Ehayyam  went  to  see  the  Vezlr  'Abd-ur- 
Razzak  :  the  Chief  of  the  Kor'an  Readers,  Abu-l-Hasan 
Al-Ghazzali,  was  with  this  latter  [at  the  time],  and  the  two 
were  discussing  the  disagreement  of  the  Kor'an  readers  in 
regard  to  a  certain  verse.  [As  'Omar  entered]  the  Vezir 
said,  '  Here  we  have  the  authority/  and  proceeded  to  ask 
Al- Khayyam!  [for  his  opinion]  on  the  matter.  [*Omar] 
enumerated  the  various  readings  of  the  Readers,  and 
explained  the  grounds  {Hlal)  for  each  one.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  exceptional  readings  {shawdzM)  and  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  each,  and  expressed  his  preference  for  one 
view  in  particular. 

''  Al-Ohazzali  then  said :  '  May  God  add  such  men  as  thee 
to  the  number  of  the  learned !  Of  a  truth  I  did  not  think 
anyone  of  the  Kor'an  Readers  knew  the  readings  by  heart 
to  this  extent — much  less  one  of  the  [secular]  philosophers.' 

"  As  for  the  sciences,  he  had  mastered  both  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  One  day  '  the  Proof  of  Islam,'  Al-Ghazzali, 
came  to  see  him  and  asked  him  how  it  came  that  one  could 
distinguish  one  of  the  parts  of  the  sphere,  which  revolve 
on  the  axis,  from  the  rest,  although  the  sphere  was  similar 
in  all  its  parts.  Al-Ehayyami  pronounced  his  views, 
beginning  with  a  certain  category  (makula) ;  but  he  refrained 
from  entering  deeply  into  discussion — and  such  was  the 
wont  of  this  respected  Sheykh.  [Their  conversation  was 
interrupted  by]  the  call  to  midday  prayer,  whereupon  Al- 
Gliazzali  said,  '  Truth  has  come  in,  and  lying  has  g^ne  out.' 
'Omar  arose  and  went  to  visit  Sultan  San  jar.  The  latter 
was  [at  the  time]  a  mere  child,  and  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  small-pox.  When  he  came  away  the  Yezir  asked 
him, '  How  did  you  find  the  child,  and  what  did  you  prescribe 
for  him  ? '  'Omar  answered,  '  The  child  is  in  a  most 
precarious  state.'  An  Ethiopian  slave  reported  this  saying 
to  the  Sultan,  and  when  the  Sultan  recovered  he  became 
inimical  to  'Omar,  and  did  not  like  him.  Melik-shah 
treatiKl  him  as  a  boon  companion ;  and  Shams-ul-MuIk 
honoured  him  greatly,  and  made  him  sit  beside  him  on 
his  throne. 

j.ft.A.8.  1898.  23 
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''  It  is  related  that  ['Omar]  was  [one  day]  picking 
his  teeth  with  a  toothpick  of  gold,  and  was  studying  the 
chapter  on  Metaphysics  from  [Avicenna's]  Book  of  Healing 
(UuJl).  When  he  reached  the  section  on  '  The  One  and 
the  Many'  he  placed  the  toothpick  between  the  two  leaTei, 
arose,  performed  his  prayers,  and  made  his  last  injunctioni. 
He  neither  ate  nor  drank  anything  [that  day]  ;  and  when 
he  performed  the  last  evening  prayer,  he  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground  and  said  as  he  bowed:  'Oh  God  !  verily 
I  have  known  Thee  to  the  extent  of  my  power  :  forgive 
me  therefore.  Verily  my  knowledge  of  Thee  is  my  reoom* 
meudation  to  Thee/  ^  And  [so  saying]  he  died  :  may  Gk>d 
have  pity  on  him  ! 

"  He  wrote  beautiful  verses  both  in  Arabic  and  in  Persian, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  examples." 

Here  follow  in  the  article  three  short  Arabic  kaaidas,  in 
the  place  of  which,  however,  the  Persian  translation  quotes 
two  Persian  quatrains,  namely,  Whinfield,  Nos.  193  and  230. 

Again,  in  the  seventh  century  we  find  a  mention  of 
Khayyam  in  the  U^^  fO^>  or  "History  of  Ijeamed 
Men,"  by  Ibn-al-Kifty,  who  died  in  646  A.H.  This  extrset 
was  printed  by  Woepcke,  from  the  Paris  Codex,  in  hii 
**L'Algebre  d'Omar  Alkhayyami,"  p.  or  :  translationy 
pp.  V  and  vi.  Professor  Schukovski  reprints  the  tezt^ 
partly  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  because  he 
has  been  able  to  collate  it  with  the  MSS.  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Munich. 

"  'Omar  Al-Ehayyam,  Imam  of  Ehorasan,  and  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  day,  was  versed  in  the  science  of  the 
Greeks.  He  encouraged  the  search  after  the  One  Judges 
by  means  of  the  purification  of  the  inclinations  of  the  flesh 
for  the  sake  of  the  elevation  of  the  human  sool.  He 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  studying  political  science 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Oreeks.    The  later  Sufis 
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have  found  themselves  in  agreement  with  some  of  the  exterior 
(i.e.  literal)  meanings  of  his  verses  and  have  introduced 
them  into  their  system,  and  discuss  them  in  their  public 
and  private  gatherings.  But  their  inner  meaning  is 
a  stinging  serpent  to  the  Sharfa     .     .     ,     } 

''But  since  the  people  of  his  day  reviled  him  for  his 
religion,  and  exposed  to  view  the  secrets  he  had  veiled 
from  them,  he  feared  for  his  blood,  and  reined  the  bridle 
of  his  tongue  and  pen.  He  performed  the  Pilgrimage,  not 
out  of  piety,  but  from  fear  [of  men],  and  revealed  a  secret 
from  among  his  impure  secrets.  When  he  came  to  Baghdad 
men  of  his  way  of  thinking  in  the  ancient  science  beset 
him,  but  he  shut  on  them  his  door,  with  the  shutting  of 
repentance  and  not  of  companionship.  And  when  he 
returned  from  the  Pilgrimage  to  his  town  he  used  to  go 
morning  and  evening  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  concealed 
his  secret  thoughts,  which,  however,  perforce  revealed 
themselves.  He  was  without  an  equal  in  the  sciences  (^ 
astronomy  and  philosophy,  and  he  became  proverbial  in 
these  branches.  If  only  he  could  have  safeguarded  his 
good  name ! 

"  By  him  there  are  fugitive  verses  whose  hidden  meaning 
penetrates  their  veil  of  concealment,  and  whose  fount  of 
conception  is  troubled  by  the  turbidness  of  their  secret 
intent." 

Here  are  quoted  four  lines  of  Arabic  verse. 

The  next  notice  is  taken  from  the  SL^\  j\j1  of  Zakhariyya 
Kasvini  (d.  682),  finished  nearly  forty  years  later.  Here 
we  read  (see  Wiistenfeld's  Edition,  p.  318)  as  follows : — 

''  Among  the  learned  men  of  Nishapur  was  'Omar  Khayyam. 
He  was  a  man  versed  in  all  branches  of  philosophy,  especially 
in  Mathematics.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Melik  Shah  the 
Seljuk,  who  gave  him  much  money  for  the  purchase  of 
astronomical  apparatus  and  observation  of  the  stars — ^but 
the  Sultan  died  before  their  completion.     They  relate  that 

>  The  following  sentence  is  tomewluit  obtcure ;  it 
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'Omar,  while  staying  in  a  certain  rabaf,  noticed  that  the 
inhabitants  complained  of  the  abundance  of  the  birdsy 
whose  pollutions  defiled  their  clothes.  He  thereupon  made 
a  bird  out  of  clay  and  placed  it  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
building.  [After  this]  the  birds  kept  away  from  the  rabat 
It  is  also  related  that  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  used 
to  come  daily  before  sunrise  to  read  philosophy  under  him, 
but  used  to  denounce  him  to  the  people.  So  'Omar  called 
to  his  house  all  the  drummers  and  trumpeters,  and  when 
the  doctor  of  the  law  came  as  usual  for  his  lesson,  'Omar 
ordered  the  men  to  beat  their  drums  and  blow  th^ 
trumpets,  and  thus  collected  round  himself  people  from 
every  quarter.  He  then  addressed  them,  saying  :  '  Men  of 
Nishapur ;  here  is  your  teacher.  He  comes  every  day  at 
this  hour  to  me,  and  studies  science  with  me,  hut  to  you 
he  speaks  of  me  in  the  manner  you  know.  If  I  am  really 
as  he  says,  then  why  does  he  come  and  study  with  mef 
and  if  not,  then  why  does  he  abuse  his  teacher  P  » " 

The  author  of  a  little-known  historical  work,  entitled 
:^^j\^\  {jMjJj3^  composed  in  808  a.h.,  communicated  the 
following  facts  about  'Omar : — 

"  Khayyam, — 'Omar,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  Khayyam,  He 
surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  most  sciences,  and 
especially  in  astronomy.  He  is  the  author  of  world- 
renowned  and  incomparable  treatises.  Amone  hit 
poems  [is  the  following  quatrain]  : — 


^  This  quatruiii  docs  not  occur  iu  auy  of  the  known  edxtiou  of  'Omar-  M 
in  the  Haft  lUhn  it  is   (with  slight  variation)  attribnted  to  y^Hm    * 
(d.  A.H.  b'lb  or  535). 
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[  Translation.^ 

*  Every  atom  which  has  been  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
Was  once  a  sun-faced,  Venus-browed  [beauty]  ; 
Blow  away  the  dust  from  a  beauty's  cheek  with  delicacyi 
For  that  too  was  once  the  cheek  and  ringlet  of  a  beauty/ 

**  Anecdote, — Abu-l-Hasan  al-Beyhaki  says  :  'In  the  year 
505  I  was  present  at  a  gathering  at  the  house  of  the  Imam 
'Omar,  and  he  asked  me  to  explain  the  following  verse  from 
the  Hamiisa  * : — 


"  Sultan  Melik  Shah,  the  Seljuk  and  the  Khalif  .  .  .  J 
were  his  contemporaries.  Concerning  his  death  the  Imam 
Mohammad  of  Baghdad  says : — '  He  was  reading  [the 
chapter]  on  Metaphysics  in  the  Book  of  Healing,  and 
on  reaching  the  section  on  "  The  One  and  the  Many/' 
he  placed  something  between  the  leaves  [at  the  place 
where  he  was]  reading,  and  said  to  me,  "  Call  the  people, 
that  I  may  give  them  my  last  injunctions."  And  when 
his  friends  had  assembled  round  him,  he  stood  up  in 
the  manner  prescribed  [by  ritual]  and  began  to  pray. 
Ignoring  all  else  [^  u^J/^^  ^  J^]»  ^^  performed  the 
evening  prayer,  and  having  placed  his  forehead  on  the 
ground  he  said :  "  Oh  God !  verily  I  have  known  Thee 
to  the  extent  of  my  power:  forgive  me  therefore.  Verily 
my  knowledge  of  Thee  is  my  recommendation  to  Thee"; 
aud  with  these  words  he  resigned  his  soul  to  God.' 

"They  say  that  the  last  words  he  uttered  in  verse  were  the 
following : — 


-J 

*  II  (re  follows  the  Arabic  rexie  in  qaettbii,  tud  a  Tery  obscure  panage 
(ontaining  a  commentary  on  the  sanM. 
^  The  name  of  the  Khalif  has  disappeared  from  the  MS. 
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*  Oh  God,  I  am  weary  of  my  own  baseness ! 
Of  my  anguish  and  empty-handedncss  ! 
Even   as  Tliou  bringest  existence  out   of  non-existence, 

so  take 
Me  from  my  own  non-existence  for  the  honour  of  Thy 

existence/  " 

The  last  notice  of  'Omar  which  Professor  SchukovBki 
quotes  is  taken  from  the  abridged  edition  of  the  Universal 
History  known  as  ^^^  ^J^* 

"  *Omar  Khayyam,  the  Wise,  belongs  to  the  most  learned 
men  of  Ehorasan.  In  philosophy  he  is  considered  to  rank 
close  to  Avicenna.  From  the  history  of  Fasil  Mohammad 
Shahraziiri  we  learn  that  ('Omur)  was  bom  in  Nlshapur, 
and  that  his  ancestors  were  also  Nlshitpurls.  Some  maintain 
that  he  came  from  the  village  of  Shamsad,  a  dependency 
of  Baikh,  and  that  he  was  born  in  the  village  of  Basank, 
a  dependency  of  Astarabad.  However  this  may  be,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  Nishapur  was  his  home.  By 
reason  of  his  avarice  and  parsimoniousness  in  the  spreading 
of  science,  he  did  not  produce  many  works.  One  of  his 
pamphlets  entitled  '  The  Scales  of  Wisdom '  (Mizan-ul-hukm) 
— on  the  testing  of  the  value  of  objects  set  with  precious 
stones  without  removing  the  stones  —  gained  a  certain 
celebrity ;  as  did  another  pamphlet  entitled  '  Needs  of 
Places  *  (^X«Sl  (♦jV)»  which  deals  with  the  definition  of  the 
four  seasons  [of  the  year],  and  the  causes  of  variance  of 
the  climatic  conditions  in  the  different  towns  and  countries. 
From  most  of  (his)  works  it  is  apparent  that  'Omar  believed 
in  the  transmigration  of  the  Soul. 

''It  is  related  that  there  was  in  Nishapur  an  old  seminary 
(madrasa).  In  order  that  it  might  be  restored,  asses  brought 
bricks.  The  *  Master '  was  one  day  walking  in  the  conrt  of 
the  school  with  some  students:  one  of  the  donkeys  ooald 
not  manage  to  enter  [the  court] :    when   the  Master  saw 
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this   he   smiled,   and,    going   up  to   the   donkey,   said   the 
following  impromptu  verses : — 

JC^  ^  J-J  iJk^l  j[j   ^   iCJj  ^\ 


'  Thou  hast  gone  and  hast  returned,  and     .     .     .     } 
Thy  name  has  disappeared  among  names. 
Thy  nails  being  collected  have  become  a  hoof; 
Thy  beard  growing  on  thy  back  has  become  a  tail.' 

"The  donkey  then  entered.  They  asked  the  Master  the 
cause  of  this.  He  said :  '  The  soul  which  is  attached  to  the 
body  of  this  ass  was  formerly  in  the  body  of  a  teacher  in 
this  seminary;  he  was  therefore  unable  to  enter,  but  now 
that  he  knows  that  his  colleagues  have  recognized  him,  he 
cannot  help  but  enter     .     .     .     .' " 

Here  follows  a  short  version  of  the  famous  story  of  the 
three  schoolfellows. 

Passing  to  the  compilation  of  the  Quatrains  of  'Omar 
Khayyam,  Professor  Schukovski  recalls  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  older  the  edition  the  smaller  is  the  number 
of  quatrains  therein  contained  ;  and  gives  a  list  of  the 
MS8.  contained  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  noting 
the  number  of  quatrains  found  in  each.' 

Whinfield  mentions  in  his  preface  (p.  xvi)  that  a  lady,' 
having  compared  all  (?)  the  'Omar  MSS.  in  Europe,  found 
a  total  number  of  1,200  different  rubd't/.     This  lady  came 


^  No  one  has  yet  arrived  at  a  satiBfactory  tranBlation  of  the  end  of  this  line. 
It  probably  refers  to  some  fi^ame:  cf.  Vullers*  Lexicon,  ii,  1,463. 

^  A  ytill  more  complete  list  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Heron  Allen's  edition.  The 
oldest  MS.,  the  Bodleian  [which  in  this  edition  has  been  reproduced  in 
facsimile],  bears  the  date  of  866  a.h.  and  contains  164  quatrains.  Mr.  Allen 
calls  attention  to  the  MS.  of  Bankipur,  recently  discovered,  which,  though  it 
bears  the  early  date  of  961  a.h.,  contains  as  many  as  603  quatrains. — £.  D.  B. 

*  Mrs.  Jessie  £.  Cadell  (Eraser's  Magasine,  May,  1879). 
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to  the  ooncIufiioD — upon  what  grounds  we  do  not  ki 
that  from  250  to  300  ought  to  be  regarded  as  gei 
and  that  the  remainder  are  falaely  attributed  to  '< 
Katurally  it  ia  difficult  to  prove  such  a  conclusion — to 
from  1,200  pieces  those  that  may  be  ascribed  defi 
to  the  pen  of  'Omar — seeing  that  we  have  the  ori' 
neither  of  language  nor  qI'  thought  to  go  upon.  Whi 
embodied  only  500  quatrains  into  his  edition,  and  was 
able  to  indicate  five  instances  where  the  verses  were 
met  with  in  other  authors.  In  so  doing  he  was  oi 
right  way,  although  not  fully  equipped.  He  casts  a  > 
upon  the  genuineness  of  this  or  that  quatrain ;  bi 
observatiotis  lose  half  their  value  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  five  examples  does  he  give  the  source  to  ^ 
they  may  be  traced.  Such  observations,  in  fact,  can 
have  a  real  value  when  in  each  individual  case  the  s 
which  throws  doubt  on  the  originality  of  Ehayya 
indicated  in  an  exact  manner ;  and  their  value  inci 
proportionally  to  the  antiquity  of  the  source  an< 
copy.  Finally,  they  may  prove  of  decisive  significati' 
reference  to  the  oldest  known  copy  of  'Omar  should 
bear  a  date  prior  to  this  latter,  namely  865  a.h.* 

Professor  Schukovski  tells  us  he  has  long  been  enj 
in  inquiring  into  the  genuineness  of  various  qua 
attributed  to  'Omar.  This  inquiry  suggested  itself  tc 
in  the  first  place  during  his  stay  in  Persia  in  1884, 
he  happened  to  come  across  the  quatrain  beginning : 


sj^  y  tj\-ij  (.-rfU  JrJwiJ  ^j-» 


(Nicolas,  91 ;  Whinfield,  93),  in  the  Indian  lithogmj 
the  tiJlj»-U-.  of  'Abd-Allah  Ansari.  Since  that  tin: 
began  carefully  to  note  down  in  his  copy  of  "  Ni& 
all  such  "  wandering  "  quatrains,  and  up  to  the  present 
he  has  discovered  eighty-two.  These  quatrains  have 
found  "  wandering  "  among  various  antliologies,  divanc 


>  Thii  refers  to  tlie  Bodleiaa  MS.    See  note  abare. 
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histories — both  MSS.  and  printed  books — and  comprise  a  list 
of  thirty-nine  different  authors. 

The  writer  of  the  article  next  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
various  MSS.  in  which  he  has  found  the  "  wanderers." 

I.  jLJI   ^^r*,  written  by  Nejm-en-Din  Abu  Bakri  Razi 
(d.  654  A.H.)  in  the  year  620  a.h. 

The  MS.  he  consulted  was  copied  in  the  year  735  a.h., 
and  is  therefore  130  years  older  than  the  Bodleian  'Omar. 
This  work  is  of  importance  to  such  as  are  interested  in 
the  present  question;  for  quite  apart  from  the  early  date 
of  its  compilation  and  the  antiquity  of  this  MS.  it  deserves 
our  fullest  attention,  and  has  a  wide  significance  in  that 
the  author  speaks  of  'Omar  as  "an  unhappy  philosopher 
and  materialist/'  and  with  such  views  he  most  certainly 
could  not  have  introduced  in  support  of  his  Sufistic  doctrines 
verses  which  obviously  belonged  to  'Omar. 

ITerc  is  the  passage  in  which  this  scathing  judgment  on 
our  poet  occurs.  (Here  follows  in  the  article  the  Persian 
text,  of  which  we  give  an  English  translation.) 

"  And  it  is  well  known  what  was  the  wisdom  of  setting 
the  pure,  elevated,  and  spiritual  soul  in  a  mean  and  dark 
earthy  form,  and  again  separating  them  and  cutting  off  the 
soul  from  the  surrounding  mould ;  and  the  reason  (is  also 
known)  of  the  destruction  of  the  body,  and  again  scattering 
the  mould  on  the  day  of  resurrection  and  investing  the 
soul  (with  life) — namely,  that  he  (man)  might  escape  from 
the  'hint'  (^j^j)  given  in  the  Koran  (Sura  7,  v.  178), 
*  They  are  like  flocks,  nay,  they  are  even  more  erring,*  and 
attain  the  degree  of  humanity,  and  that  they  might  be 
brought  out  from  behind  the  veil  of  negligence,  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  Koran  (Sura  30,  v.  6),  'They  know 
the  outward  appearance  of  this  present  life,  but  they  are 
careless  as  to  the  life  to  come,'  and  that  he  should  set  the 
foot  of  taste  and  passion  upon  the  'true  way.'  But  those 
unfortunate  philosophers  and  materialists  who  are  shut  out 
from  both  these  blessings,  are  bewildered  and  have  gone 
astray  with  a  certain  man  of  letters  (J«^^)>  who  is  famous 
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among  tliem  for  his  talent,  his  wisdom,  his  sagacity,  and 
his  learning.  And  that  man  is  'Omar  Khayyam.  To  form 
an  estimate  of  his  utter  shamelessness  and  corruption,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  following  verses  composed 
by  him. 


%■ 


'^  ^-^j  3  ^^^^^^  *j-d^j^ 


1  .. 


••  •  ••I  M  •  ^ 


*  To  this  circle,  which  comprises  our  entry  and  our  exit. 
Neither  end  nor  beginning  is  evident. 
No  one  in  the  world  tells  us  truly 
Whence  we  come  nor  whither  we  go. 

'  Our  Creator,  when  He  settled  the  course  of  Nature, 
Why  did  He  subject  it  to  diminution  and  decay  P 
If  it  turned  out  ugly,  who  was  answerable  for  the  form  ? 
If  it  turned  out  fair,  why  was  it  allowed  to  perish  P  '  " 

II.  MSS.  of  'Attar  of  Nishapur.  Two  copies  of  his  ^zj\zlS. 
A  copy  of  the  <UU  Jcjsf^,  not  dated,  but,  to  judge 
by  paper  and  orthography,  very  old, 

III.  Divan  of  Jelal-ud-Din  Rumi. 

IV.  Divan  of  Keraal-i-Isfahani.     933  a.h. 
V.  Divan  of  Hafiz. 


*  See  Luoknow  edition,  p.  8,  and  Teheran  ed.,  p.  14. 
'  See  Whinfield,  No.  126. 
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VI.  MSS.  of  'Abd-AUah  Ansarl. 
VII.  MSS.  of  Anverl. 
VIII.  MSS.  of  ^\  c:-jiA  of  Amin  Razi. 
IX.  MSS.  of  11^  JSJ\. 
X.  Various  collections  ia  MS. 

It  is  evident  that  among  the  authors  above  cited  for  the 
history  of  the  "  wandering "  quatrains,  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  works  of  Razi,  'Attar,  and  Jelal-ud- 
Din  Rumi. 

Professor  Schukovski  here  prints  the  82  "  wandering " 
quatrains,  stating  after  each  in  what  other  works  he.  has 
found  them,  and  to  whom  each  is  attributed.  We  will 
limit  ourselves  here  to  enumerating  the  quatrains  according 
to  the  numbers  they  bear  in  the  editions  of  Nicolas  (N.), 
Whinfield  (W.),  and  Bodleian  MS.  (B.),  numbered  according 
to  Mr.  Heron  Allen's  edition.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Professor  Schukovski  derived  his  information  concerning 
B.  from  the  footnotes  to  Whinfield's  text.  We  have  added 
a  few  further  references  to  the  Bodleian  MS.,  and  these  wo 
have  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

1.  N.  1,  W.  1.  16.  N.  70,  W.  73. 

2.  N.  3,  W.  2.  17.  N.  74,  W,  76. 

3.  N.  8,  W.  7,  B.  5.  18.  N.  76,  W.  78. 

4.  N.  9,  W.  8.  19.  N.  79,  W.  81. 

5.  N.  10,  W.  9.  20.  N.  89,  W.  91. 

6.  N.  18,  W.  21.  21.  N.  91,  W.  93. 

7.  N.  24,  W.  28,  B.  ll.»  22.  N.  94. 

8.  N.  38,  W.  42,  B.  19.  23.  N.  96,  W.  97. 

9.  N.  47,  W.  50.  24.  N.  110,  W.  140. 

10.  N.  49,  W.  52.  25.  N.  113,  W.  142. 

11.  N.  54,  W.  57.  26,  N.  116,  W.  144. 

12.  N.  55,  W.  58.  27,  N.  182,  W.  197,  B.  75. 

13.  N.  59,  W.  62.  28.  N.  120,  W.  147. 

14.  N.  63,  W,  66.  29.  N.  130,  W.  156. 

15.  N.  69,  W.  72.  30.  N.  141,  W.  164. 
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31. 

N.  143,  W.  166. 

57. 

N.  265,  W.  308. 

32. 

N.  144. 

68. 

N.  266,  W.  309. 

33. 

N.  146,  W.  168. 

59. 

N.  274,  W.  317. 

34. 

N.  152,  W.  173. 

60. 

N.  290,  W.  330,  B. 

116. 

36. 

N.  156. 

61. 

N.  294,  W.  332,  B. 

118. 

36. 

N.  158,  W.  177. 

62. 

N.  296,  W.  333. 

37. 

N.  165,  W.  183. 

63. 

N.  301,  W.  357. 

38. 

N.  168,  W.  186. 

64. 

N.  309. 

39. 

N.  179,  W.  194,  B.  77. 

66. 

N.  324. 

40. 

N.  183,  W.  198. 

66. 

N.  328,  W.  369. 

41. 

N.  184,  W.  199. 

67. 

N.  337,  W.  376. 

42. 

N.  187,  W.  202. 

68. 

N.  348,  W.  390,  B. 

139. 

43. 

K  193,  TV.  206. 

69. 

N.  350,  W.  392. 

44. 

N.  199,  W.  243. 

70. 

N.  361,  W.  393,  B. 

130. 

45. 

N.  202,  W.  246. 

71. 

N.  363,  W.  395. 

46. 

N.  203,  B.  87.* 

72. 

N.  361,  W.  406. 

47. 

N.  224,  B.  96.» 

73. 

N.  379,  W.  420. 

48. 

X.  225,  W.  264. 

74. 

N.  370,  W.  414,  B. 

136. 

49. 

N.  226,  W.  265. 

75. 

N.  374,  W.  417. 

50. 

N.  229,  W.  268,  B.  1. 

76. 

N.  387,  W.  430. 

61. 

N.  230,  W.  269,  B.  99. 

77. 

N.  394,  W.  436,  B. 

146. 

62. 

N.  236,  W.  276. 

78. 

N.  396,  W.  438. 

53. 

N.  238,  W.  278. 

79. 

N  426,  W.  463. 

54. 

N.  265,  W.  296. 

80. 

N.  438. 

55. 

N.  260,  W.  300. 

81. 

N.  444,  W.  476. 

56. 

N.  263,  W.  306. 

82. 

N.  450,  W.  490,  B.  157.* 

If  we  attempt  to  divide  into  groups  the  above  82  qoatrains 
(of  wbicli  11  ^  are  contained  in  the  Bodleian  MS.)  according 
to  their  contents,  we  shall  find  that  about  33  per  cent,  are 
devoted  to  Love,  Wine,  and  Self-indulgence  (=in  B. 
3  quatrains) ;  about  43  per  cent,  give  expression  to  oom« 
plaints  against  Fate,  the  world,  and  man ;  his  frailty, 
helplessness,  and  folly  (=in  B.  4  quatrains);  about  7  per 
cent,  contain  appeals  to  God  (=  in  B.  1  quatrain) ;  about 
the     same     percentage    deal     with     mysticism     (=  in    B. 


^  We  hare  seen  above  that  15  is  the  number. 
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1  quatrain) ;  about  6  per  cent,  fall  under  the  head  of 
philosophic  utterances  and  rules  of  conduct;  and  finally, 
about  4  per  cent,  treat  of  freethinking  and  Musulman 
religious  speculation  (=  in  B.  2  quatrains).  Thus  the 
great  majority  of  the  "  wandering  "  quatrains  enter  into  the 
province  of  Omarian  epicureanism,  scepticism,  and  pessimism. 
If  we  allow  that  these  groups  in  a  complete  collection 
of  'Omar  Khayyam's  Quatrains  would  be  represented  in  the 
same  proportion,  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  our  poet  it  will  be  safest  to  regard 
those  quatrains  which  belong  to  the  last  four  groups  as  less 
debatable  material :  that  is  to  say,  we  must  look  upon  'Omar 
as  a  deeply  learned  man,  following  his  own  convictions, 
who,  tortured  with  the  questions  of  existence,  and  finding 
no  solution  to  life  in  Musulman  dogmas,  worked  out  for 
himself  a  regular  conception  of  life  {Weltamchaung)  based 
on  Sufistic  mysticism ;  a  man  who,  without  altogether 
discarding  belief,  smiled  maliciously  at  the  inconsistencies 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Islam  of  his  time,  which  left  many 
minds  dissatisfied  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  needing 
as  it  did  "  vivification,"  and  finding  this  in  the  person  of 
Ghazzall,  who  in  this  movement  assigned  the  proper  place 
to  the  mystic  element.  'Omar  was  a  preacher  of  moral 
purity  and  a  contemplative  life  :  one  who  loved  his  God  and 
struggled  to  master  the  eternal,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 
In  this  manner  also  is  'Omar  portrayed  in  the  biographical 
notices  we  have  published  :  a  defender  of  "  Greek  Science," 
famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Koran  and  the  Law, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  "  stinging  serpent ''  to  the 
Sharia ;  a  wit  and  a  mocker,  a  bitter  and  implacable 
enemy  of  all  hypocrisy,  a  man  who,  while  curing 
others  of  the  wounds  of  worldly  triviality,  impurity,  and 
sinful  vanity,  himself  only  with  almost  his  last  breath 
closed  the  philosophic  book  "  Healing "  and  turned  with 
a  touching  prayer  to  the  One  God,  the  Infinite,  whom  he 
had  been  striving  to  comprehend  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  mind  and  heart.  Khayyam's  lively  protests  and  his 
heated  words  in  freedom's  cause  brought  upon  him  many 
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31.  N. 

32.  N. 

33.  N. 

34.  N. 
36.  N. 

36.  N. 

37.  N. 

38.  N. 

39.  N. 

40.  N. 

41.  N. 

42.  N. 

43.  N. 

44.  N. 

45.  N. 

46.  N. 

47.  N. 

48.  N. 

49.  N. 

60.  N. 

61.  N. 

52.  N. 

53.  N. 

54.  N. 
66.  N. 
66.  N. 


143,  W. 
144. 
146,  W. 
152,  W. 
155. 
168,  W. 
166,  W. 
168,  W. 
179,  W. 

183,  W. 

184,  W. 
187,  W. 
193,  W. 
199,  W. 

202.  W. 

203,  B. 
224,  1). 
226,  W 
226,  W. 

229,  W. 

230,  W. 
236,  W. 
238,  W. 
266,  W. 
260,  W. 
263,  W. 


168. 
173. 

177. 

183. 

186. 

194,  B.  77. 

198. 

199. 

202. 

206. 

243. 
.246. 
87.' 
96.' 

264. 

266. 

268,  B.  1. 

269,  B.  99. 
276. 
278. 
295. 
300. 
306. 


N.  266, 
N.  266, 
N .  274, 
N.  290, 
N.  294, 
N.  296, 
If.  301, 
N.  309. 
N.  324. 
N.  328, 
N.  337, 
N.  348, 
N.  350, 
N.  361, 
N.  353, 
N.  361, 
N.  379, 
N.  370, 
N.  374, 
N.  387, 
N.  394, 
N.  396, 
K  426, 
N.  438. 
N.  444, 
N.  450, 


W.  308. 

W.  309. 

W.  317. 

W.  330,  B.  116. 

W.  332,  B.  118. 

W.  333. 

W.  367. 


W.  369. 

W.  376. 

W.  390.  B.  129. 

W.  392. 

W.  393,  B.  180. 

W.  396. 

W.  406. 

W.  420. 

W.  414,  B.  ise. 

W.  417. 
W.  430. 
W.  436,  B.  14«. 

W.  438.  

W.  463. 


W.  476. 
W.  490,  B. 


If  we  attempt  to  dmde  into  groups  the  above  ti'i  qi 
(of  whicli  11 '  are  cootamed  in  the  Bodleian  MS.)  m 
to  their  coctenta,  we  shall  find  that  about  33  per 
devoted    to    Love,   Wine,   and   Self'Indulgenocr 
3  quatrains) ;    about  43  per  cent,   give  ezpi 
plaints    against   Fate,    the    world,   and   man 
helplessness,  and  folly  (=  in  B.  4  quatraisaj 
cent,  coulaiu  appeals  to  God  (=  in  B. 
the     same     percentage    deal     with     w 

'  Wo  bare  seen  sbove  that  IG  ii 
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bitter  moments  in  his  life  and  exposed  him  to  numeroiu 
attacks  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the 
Shiite  community.  Besides  these,  then  as  now  (apart  from 
hypocrites),  persons  were  not  wanting  who,  failing  to  xuider- 
stand  'Omar,  regarded  him  as  an  unbeliever,  atheist,  and 
materialist.  But  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  people  of 
Persia  and  India,  realizing,  perhaps  instinctively,  the  injustice 
of  former  reproaches,  have  taken  to  publishing  and  reading 
'Omar  Khayyam  in  collections  side  by  side  with  Abu  Said, 
'Abd- Allah  Ansarl,  and  'Attar — that  is  to  say,  with  mystic 
Sufis  of  the  purest  water,  men  whose  moral  and  religions 
reputations  were  spotless. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    Water  (Watuka)  in  Sinhalese. 

Dear  Professor  Rhts  Davids,  —  As  you  have,  on 
page  198  of  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  mentioned 
the  suggestion,  to  which  I  gave  expression  in  a  note  to 
my  paper  on  Knox's  Sinhalese  Vocabulary  in  the  Ceylon 
B.B.A.S.  Journal  for  1896,  that  the  ordinary  Sinhalese 
word  for  water,  dit/a  or  diyara,  was  ousted  by  ttatura 
through  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  (and  English)  tcater, 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  my  reasons 
for  this  suspicion. 

First,  however,  let  me  say  that  I  never  imagined  or 
suggested  that  watura  was  derived  from  icater ;  though 
one  of  my  Ceylon  critics  has  fathered  this  absurdity  upon 
me.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Amdicatura  was  written  long 
before  the  Dutch  or  even  the  Portuguese  visited  Ceylon 
is  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.  {En  passant,  I  may 
mention  that  a  learned  German  scholar,  some  years  ago, 
fell  into  the  not  unnatural  error  of  deriving  Atndtcatura 
from  the  Sanskrit  dtma  +  avatdra  :  the  fact  being,  that 
amd  =  amritaJ) 

The  Ndmdwalii/a,  a  poetical  vocabulary  of  Sinhalese 
synonyms,  written  by  Nallurutun  in  1421  a.d.,  gives  ten 
words  meaning  'water,'  among  which  is  diya,  but  not 
tcatura.  The  latter  word  it  duly  records,  but,  with  oga, 
explains  as  meaning  *  flood.'  Clough's  Sinhalese  Dictionary 
translates  tcatura  by  'water,'   and  waiuru  by   'flood,   flow 
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of  water ;  rainy  cloud ;  squall.'  That  these  last,  and  not 
'  water '  pure  and  simple,  were  the  original  meanings  of 
watura  is  certain.  In  Elu  poetry  diya  is  the  almost 
universal  word  for  '  water.' 

The  late  Dr.  Paul  Goldschmidt,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Ancient 
Siiiihalese  Inscriptions,"  in  the  Ceylon  B.R.A.S.  Journal 
for  1879,  in  a  note  on  an  inscription  of  the  tenth  century 
A.n.  at  Mahilkalatticwa,  has  the  following  remarks  :— 

**i)*y,  'water,*  from  udakn,  daka.  This  is  the  ancient  word 
for  '  watcT '  which  in  modorQ  times  had  to  yield  its  place  to 
watura  (but  diya  is  still  used  in  literature  and  in  some  com- 
pounds). I  take  the  opportunity  here  of  giving  the  interesting 
history  of  watura,  Tliis  is  derived  from  Skt.  w&tula  (or  an  older 
form  vatura),  *  windy,  inflated.*  This  first  was  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive for  *  rain  cloud,'  as  proved  by  its  Hindi  equivalent 
hddala  (see  Beames,  *  Comparative  Grammar,'  ii,  145);  then  it 
came  to  mean  *a  shower  of  rain'  or  any  violent  flood,  which 
is  its  signification  in  ancient  and  still  in  literary  Simhalese 
(see  Namavaliya  82,  where  it  is  given  as  a  synonymo  for  ogha) ; 
at  last,  in  very  modem  times,  it  acquired  the  sig;nification  of 
*  water '  in  general,  instead  of  diya." 

Dr.  Eduard  ]\[iiller  also,  in  his  "Notes  on  Ancient 
Sinhalese  Inscriptions/'  in  the  Ceylon  B.R.A.S.  Journal 
for  1883,  in  a  note  on  the  DambuUa  inscription  (end 
of  twelfth  century)  says  of  diya :  "  This  word  disappeared 
from  the  Lmguage  shortly  after  the  time  of  this  inscription^ 
and  was  replaced  by  watura  (so  already  at  Gp.  and  Thfip.).'* 
These  last  contractions  refer  to  the  Galpota  and  ThupSrama 
inscriptions  (both  of  the  reign  of  Ni99anka  Malla,  1187— 
1196  A.D.).  In  the  former  we  are  told  that  "When  he 
[the  king]  traversed  a  dry  desert  and  wished  for  water, 
an  unexpected  cloud  instantly  poured  down  an  abundant 
shower."  Now  the  word  here  used  for  *  water'  is  pmn 
(Pali  jmniyam),  and  the  'abundant  shower'  is  maha-waturu. 
In  the  other  inscription  we  read  of  'a  rain  of  gifts,'  maha 
dan  watura.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  neither  of  these 
does  watura  mean  '  water '  in  the  general  sense. 
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As  I  have  points  out,  in  my  note  to  which  you  have 
referred,  tratura  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Knox,  at 
any  rate  in  the  sense  of  'water/  diyara  (deura)  being  the 
word  he  gives  in  all  cases.  In  the  manuscript  Arte  e  gram- 
mat  ica  da  lingoa  Chingala,  written  by  the  Rev.  Father  Pero 
Borgoim  in  1645,  I  find  diaura,  diora,  'agoa,'  but  nothing 
like  tcatura.  Ghristoph  Schweitzer,  also,  who  was  in  Ceylon 
from  1676  to  1682,  gives  the  Sinhalese  for  'water'  as 
diicere.  In  a  manuscript  Dutch  -  Sinhalese  dictionary  in 
ray  possession  (a  copy  of  that  of  1756  or  1759  P)  I  find, 
however,  icaater  explained  by  tcatura,  diyaicara,  jahiya. 

James  Alwis,  in  his  paper  "On  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese 

Language,"  in  the  Ceylon  B.R.A.S.  Journal  for  1867-70, 

connects  xoatura  with  Pali  rdrt;    while  Professor  E.  Kuhn, 

in  his  paper  "  On  the  Oldest  Aryan  Element  of  the  Sinhalese 

Vocabulary  "  (translated  by  me  in  the  Ii\d.  Ant,,  xii),  says  : 

**  ratura,  whose  Aryan  origin  appears  to  me  by  no  means 

impossible,  in  spite  of  an  etymology  being  still  wanting." 

I    think,    however,    that    Dr.    Goldschmidt's    explanation, 

quoted  above,   is  the  correct  one.      In   that  case  its  root 

is  VA  (blow),  and  not  UD   (wet)  ;    and  tcatura  and  tcater 

are  entirely  unconnected,  the  curious  similarity  of  the  words 

being  purely  accidental ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  diga  and 

water,  though   so  unlike  in   form  and  sound,  are  actually 

cognates. — Yours  very  truly, 

Donald  Ferguson. 
Croydon,  Jan.  20,  1898. 

2.    The  Conquests  of  Samidraoupta. 

The  Allahabad  inscription  mentions,  among  the  Kings 
of  the  South,  Daraana  of  Erandapalla,  which  place  has 
not  yet  been  identified  (see  this  Journal,  1897,  p.  871). 

Erandapalla  is  evidently  the  modem  Era^dol,  the  chief 
town  of  a  subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  the  Khandesh 
District,  Bombay  Presidency.  And,  in  now  pointing  this 
out,  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  at  not  recognizing 
the  identification  when  I  edited  the  record,  or  at  any  rate 

j.u.A.B.   1898.  24 
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wheu  I  was  taking  through  the  press  the  second  edition 
of  Diy  I)f/nmfies  of  the  Kanarene  Diatricts  (see  the  Oazetteer 
of  the  Bombay  Fresidenct/y  vol.  I,  part  II,  p.  277  ff.),  and 
had  occasion  to  quote  the  Allahabad  record  in  some  intro- 
ductory passages. 

J.    F.    Fl-EET. 

22fid  January,  1898. 

3.    The  Language  of  SomalT-land. 

Sir,  —  As  an  old  resident  of  Somall-land,  I  read  with 
some  interest  Dr.  R.  N.  Gust's  article  on  "The  Language 
of  Somdli-laud"  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Il.A.8.,  and  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  it. 

Though  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  studying 
the  Somali  language,  I  regret  to  say  that  my  knowledge 
never  went  much  beyond  the  elementary  stage;  but  in  the 
course  of  my  political  duties  under  the  Aden  Residency 
I  have  visited  all  the  principal  ports  on  the  coast,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Tajurah  to  Cape  Girdifo  (Guardafui),  and 
have  conversed  with  representatives  of  most  of  the  principal 
tribes  and  sub- tribes  throughout  the  country,  either  in  their 
own  homes  or  in  Aden.  The  Eesa  and  Gadabiirsi  are 
the  tribes  I  know  best,  as  I  lived  in  their  country  for 
two  years  (1884-86)  as  British  Agent  and  Vice-UonBuI 
at  Zayla,  but  I  have  always  thought  the  Mijjertheyn  (who 
occupy  the  extreme  north-east  horn  of  the  country)  to  be 
the  most  civilized  and  intelligent  of  the  tribes. 

Not  having  seen  the  Somali  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Cust,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  opinion 
on  those  books,  but  am  glad  to  hear  that  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  have  made  such  good  use 
of  their  time ;  for  in  my  day  those  who  were  in  the 
Zayla  mission  seemed  to  interest  themselves  more  in  local 
politics  than  in  linguistic  studies.  At  that  time  Father 
Francis  had  a  small  mission  for  Somuli  boys  at  Shekh 
'Uthman,   near  Aden.       He   acquired   a   good   knowledge 
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of  the  language,  and  used  to  converse  fluently  with  his 
boys  in  their  own  tongue.  I  believe  he  rendered  some 
assistance  to  Colonel  Hunter  when  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  writing  his  Grammar  and  Vocabulary.  Monseigncur 
Taurin  Cahaigne,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Harrar  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Galla  Country,  translated  a  number  of 
religious  pamphlets  into  the  Galla  language,  and  had  them 
printed  in  Roman  character.  He  was  for  years  engaged 
in  compiling  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Galla 
language,  but  I  never  heard  whether  he  published  the 
result  of  his  labours. 

My  endeavours  in  this  line  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
making  Somali  a  written  language,  in  order  that  any 
natives  of  the  country  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  characters 
should  be  able  to  read  their  own  language.  The  partial 
result  of  my  labours  will  be  seen  in  a  series  of  papers 
entitled  "  Somali  as  a  Written  Language,"  published  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary  between  August,  1887,  and  April,  1889. 
On  one  occasion,  when  returning  to  Bombay  from  Aden, 
there  were  some  intelligent  Mijjertheyn  Somalis  as  deck 
passengers  in  the  same  steamer ;  and  finding  that  some 
of  them  were  able  to  read  and  write  Arabic,  I  explained 
my  alphabet  to  them  as  far  as  it  differed  from  the  Arabic, 
and  then  showed  them  a  number  of  colloquial  sentences, 
Sorafill  songs,  which  I  had  previously  written  from  dictation, 
and  a  short  story  which  I  had  translated  into  Somali 
from  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night."  They  under- 
stood every  word  perfectly,  and  nothing  could  exceed  their 
astonishment  when  they  found  themselves  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  reading  their  own  language. 

If  this  idea  were  followed  up,  and  Somali  pupils  iu  the 
schools  at  Aden  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language,  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  soon  have  the  effect 
of  throwing  much  light  upon  its  grammar  and  etymology. 

In  seeking  an  origin  for  the  name  Berbera,  I  would 
suggest  the  probability  of  its  being  simply  the  Arabic 
word  harharah  (which,  according  to  the  dictionary,  means 
'^  talking     much,     shouting.       Sounds,     clamours,     mixed 
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noises").  Those  who  have  ever  come  in  contact  with 
Somalls  will  recognize  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  as 
applied  to  any  of  their  ports.  It  may  be  a  comparatively 
modern  nickname  given  to  it  by  Arabs,  and  the  original 
name  forgotten.  An  example  of  such  a  change  is  noticeable 
in  the  name  Zel'a  (Zttyla),  which  is  Arabic ;  the  true 
Somali  name  being  Audal.  The  derivation  of  BQlhar, 
mentioned  by  Sir  R.  Burton,  shows  how  a  nickname  given 
in  derision  sometimes  sticks  to  a  place  permanently. 

The  origin  of  the  name  *  Somali'  will  probably  never 
be  ascertained  ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  what  Major  Abud 
suggests,  for  the  Somali  word  »*o,  'move'  (corresponding 
to  the  Arabic  anuhl  and  the  Hindustani  chal)^  is  rightly 
spelled  with  the  letter  ^ain^  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
word  Soma/.  The  latter  is  the  name  of  the  nation,  and 
Somali  the  adjective,  of  which  Somalis  is  simply  the 
English  plural,  and  I  fail  to  see  what  connection  there 
can  be  between  the  latter  and  the  Somali  word  it's,  which 
is  the  verb  *  to  milk.'  The  phrase  '  Go  and  bring  milk ' 
would  be  translated  S'o  tea  dno  i-ken. 

Being  myself  totally  ignorant  of  all  the  Dravidian 
languages,  I  will  not  venture  to  contradict  what  the  Rev. 
Frere  Kvangelisto  de  Larajassc  says  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  Notes,  but  I  think  it  extremely  improbable. 
Philologists,  however,  might  easily  determine  the  point 
by  adopting  the  system  of  comparative  vocabularies,  which 
I  did  in  my  paper  on  "  The  Aborigines  of  Sokotra  "  (Indian 
Antiquary,  July,  1890). 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Somali  race,  it  is  certain 
that  their  country,  or  at  least  the  extreme  western  portion, 
WHS  at  some  remote  period  occupied  by  a  Christian  race; 
for  in  the  year  1885  I  discovered,  at  a  place  near  the 
coast  and  about  half-wav  between  Zavla  and  Ras  Jibuti. 
traces  of  substantial  stone  buildings  and  numerous  graves 
marked  by  well-cut  stone  crosses  three  or  four  feet  high ; 
and  on  each  cross  were  cut  a  number  of  circular  concave 
marks  about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  arranged 
iu  straight  lines;   sometimes  two  parallel  rows.     What  the 
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meaning  of  these  is  I  am  unable  to  imagine.  In  the 
itumediate  neighbourhood  were  many  large  mounds  of  sea- 
shells,  indicating  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  subsisted 
largely  on  shellfish. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  Kino,  Major. 
9,  Salisbury  Road,  Southsea, 
February  7,  1898. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Aeiatie  Society. 


4.    Two   Proposed   Corrections  in  the  "Catalogue  of 
Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum"  of  Dr.  C.  Ribu. 

As  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Rieu  must  at  some  time 
or  other  appear  in  a  second  edition,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  place  on  record  anything  that  is  likely  to  render  it  even 
more  free  from  error  than  it  is  already.  I  therefore  send 
the  following  note  on  two  points  which  have  cropped 
up  in  my  reading,  as  I  think  they  should  be  considered 
by  Dr.  Rieu  in  preparing  any  future  edition. 

I.   Kukaitdsh  Khdn. 

In  vol.  i,  p.  62,  in  the  article  on  Add.  MS.  No.  16,868, 
Tuhfat-ui'Uind,  Dr.  Rieu  tells  us  that  the  work  was  written 
by  desire  of  Kukaltash  Khan  for  the  use  of  Prince 
Mu'izz-ud-din,  Jahundar  Shah.  Dr.  Rieu  identifies  this 
nobleman  with  the  Kukaltash  Ehan  (Mir  Malik  Ilusain) 
who  was  made  Khan  Jahan,  Zafar  Jang,  in  1086  h. 
(Mnasir-i-'Alamgiri^  142),  and  died  in  1109  h.,  aged 
eighty-four  (lunar)  years  (Tdrildi'i'Muhammadl).  His 
biography  appears  in  Ma^dsir-ul-umard,  i,  798-813,  and 
in  it  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  served  at 
Multan  or  had  anything  to  do  with  Jahandar  Shah. 

I  suggest  that  the  patron  of  the  author  of  the  Tuhfat- 
ul-Uind  is  to  be  found  in  another  nobleman  with  the 
same  titles,  who  was  Jahandar  Shah's  foster-brother  and 
intimately  connected  with  him,  not  only  while  that  prince 
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was  governor  of  Multan,  but  during  his  short  reign.  This 
man's  name  was  'All  ^lurad,  his  first  title  was  Eukaltash 
1\  hiln,  and  he  was  Mu'izz-ud-dln's  right-hand  man  at  Multan 
in  the  last  years  of  'Alainglr's  reign  (1107-1118  h.)  :  see, 
for  example,  Tahsarat-un-udzirhi,  year  1117  h.,  *Abd-ul- 
Jalil  Bilgriimi's  letter  from  that  place.  On  the  prince's 
accession  to  the  throne  (Safar,  1124  H.),  Kukaltash  Khan 
was  raised  to  the  higher  titles  of  Ehun  Jahan,  Za&r  Jang, 
being  appointed  at  the  same  time  First  Bakhuhl  and 
Ah/ir-ul-umard.  lie  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Agrah 
on  the  13th  ZiiJ  Hijjah,  1124  h.  ( Tdrlkh-i'Muhamniadl). 
His  biography  is  in  the  Ma  asir-ul-umard^  i,  817-819,  bat 
the  year  of  death  given  there  (1123  h.)  is  wrong. 

If  my  view  is  correct,  the  date  of  the  Tnhfat-ul-Hind 
would  lie  between  1107  and  1118  h.,  instead  of  before 
1086  n. 

II.    Khushhdl  Chand, 

On  p.  1,080^  and  in  the  Index,  p.  1,162,  Dr.  Rien 
identifies  the  Riie  Khushhal  Chand,  Eayath,  who  died  at 
Dililr  in  1155  h.  (on  the  6th  Muharram  according  to  the 
Td rlldi' i'Muh am m adi ) ,  as  the  Khushhal  Chand,  Eayath, 
author  of  the  Nddiv-uz-Zamdni  (p.  128rt).  I  think  there 
is  good  reason  for  holding  this  to  be  impossible. 

The  fragments  of  that  history  given  in  Oriental  MS. 
No.  1,844  (Elliot  MSS.),  fols.  109-200,  contain  references 
to  events  some  years  subsequent  to  1155  h.  For  instance, 
on  fol.  198/>  we  find  the  appointment  of  Ishaq  Khan  as 
D'ardn,  vice  Yahya  Ehjin,  Mir  Mniishty  deceased.  Now 
Yahya  Ehiln  died  on  the  20th  Rajab,  1160  H.  {Tdrl^-i^ 
Muhamniadi).  Then,  again,  the  Berlin  copy,  MS.  No.  495 
(Pertsch,  p.  470),  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  B.M. 
Oriental  No.  1,844,  gives  the  complete  text  up  to  the 
28th  year  (1158-9  h.),  with  absolutely  no  break  in  the 
style  or  character  of  the  narrative.  The  whole  narrative 
from  11*31  H.  on  to  1161  h.  must  be  the  production  of  one 
mind.     Furthermore,  on  fol.   1,063a  of    this  Berlin   copy 
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the  author,  when  writing  of  the  I3th  and  14th  years  of 
Muhammad  Shah,  states  the  then  year  to  be  the  28th 
of  the  reign  (1158-9  h.)  ;  and  on  fol.  1,132^  he  tells  us 
that  on  the  26th  Shawwal  of  the  25th  year  (1155  h.) 
he  lost  his  infant  son,  Chaman  L'al  (also  known  as  Madan 
L'al),  whereas  Kae  RhOshhal  Chand  had  died  on  the  6th 
Muharrara,  nine  months  before  that  date. 

Thus  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Kbilshhal  Chand, 
author  of  the  Nddir-uz-Zamdm,  was  the  man  of  that  name 
who  died  on  the  6th  Muharram,  1155  h. 

William  Irvine. 
February  3,  1898. 


5.    A  Malay  Parallel  to  the  Culla-Paduma-Jataka. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  modern 

version   which    appeared    in    the    October   number  of    the 

J.R.A.S.  (1897,  pp.  855-857)  follows  very  closely  the  story 

of  the  untrue  icoman,  as  told  in  the  well-known  fable  of  the 

PaFicatanfra,  iv,  13 ;  in  fact,  in  one  or  two  points  it  throws 

light  on  the  somewhat  concise  ancient  narrative  (thus  the 

words  mpi  kufumbena  samatn  pratidinam   kalaham   kurvdnd 

are,  as  it  were,  illustrated  by  the  phrase  "so  fair  was  she, 

that  all  the  women  of    her  family  envied  her").     About 

the   other   Asiatic    and    European    forms   which    this    tale 

underwent  by  its  migration  from  East  to  West,  see  Benfey's 

niusterwork,  I,  §  186.     I  only  wish  to  add  that  the  same 

story,   with  but   slight   variations    (easily  to   be   accounted 

for),  has  found  its  way  among  the  Malays,  like  so  many 

other  tales  of   the  same  origin,  which  are  now  extant  in 

tlic    Malay    Kalilah   dan   Daminah.      A  translation  of   this 

version  will  appear  in  the  next  volume  (XI)  of  the  OiornaU 

delta  Sociefd  Asiatica  Itaiiana ;  the  text  is  to  be  found  also 

in      Seidel's      "  Grammatik     der     roalayischen     Sprache," 

pp.  J)y-110. 

P.  E.  Pavolini. 

Florence, 

February  8,  1898. 
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G.    Malay  Terminology  of  Chess. 

February  4,  1898. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — At  the  recent  discussion 
oii  the  giime  of  Chess,  nothiiiu^  was  said  as  to  the  terminology 
of  the  game  as  played  by  the  Malays,  and  as  this  appears 
to  me  to  illustrate  particularly  well  both  the  wide  extension 
of  the  game  and  the  singular  purity  with  which  Sanskrit 
words  have  been  preserved  in  the  Malay  language  to  this 
day,  it  seems  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  principal  words 
used  in  this  connection. 

The  game  itself  is  called  cimtor  (jjU-),  and  the  names 
of  the  pieces  are — 

(1)  rciia  (J  0. 

(2)  mintri  (^>^*). 

(3)  (jajah  (jlj^-IT). 

(4)  hida  (^J/). 

(5)  ter  (^),  and 

(6)  hidak  (J^). 

Most  of  these  are  obviously  of  Sanskrit  derivation,  and 
Nos.  1  to  4  are  also  the  ordinary  colloquial  Malay  words 
for  *  king,'  *  minister/  *  elephant,'  and  *  horse.' 

The  two  last,  on  the  other  hand,  are  (so  far  as  I  know) 
exclusively  chess  terms.  For  ter  (*rook'  or  'castle')  there 
seems  to  be  a  vernacular  alternative  c/i^mor  (jy^^^)'  The 
etymology  of  both  these  words  is  apparently  unknown, 
though  Crawfurd  attributes  ier  to  a  Dravidian  source. 

The  other  words  used  in  the  game  are  shah  (<tl)  (usually 
pronounced  «^/i)  for  *  check  to  the  king,'  tttor  ( j^)  for  '  check 
to  the  queen'  (or  rather,  'minister'),  and  niat  (c:.">^)  for 
'  mate ' :  these  three  are  presumably  of  Persian  origin,  and 
introduced  since  the  contact  of  Malays  with  the  Muhammadan 
traders  from  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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The  fact  that  the  words  for  the  'bishop'  and  'knight' 
are  the  ordinary  words  for  'elephant'  and  'horse'  seems  to 
me  to  be  some  evidence  that  those  pieces  were  fashioned 
to  represent  these  animals  when  the  game  was  introduced 
into  the  Malay-speaking  countries ;  while  the  unintelligible 
name  of  the  '  rook '  seems  in  the  same  way  to  show  that 
even  at  that  time  its  original  meaning  had  been  forgotten. 
The  game  is,  I  believe,  played  by  Malays  according  to  the 
rules  prevailing  in  India ;  but  on  that  point  I  cannot  speak 
as  an  expert. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  chess  is  referred  to 
in  the  well-known  Sajarah  Malayu^  a  historical  compilation 
of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which, 
however,  embodies  traditions,  and  possibly  records,  of 
couHiderably  older  date.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  that 
work  mention  is  made  of  the  visit  of  one  Tan  Bahra  of 
Pasei  (in  Sumatra)  to  Malacca,  and  the  record  adds :  "  Now 
this  Tan  Bahra  was  a  very  skilful  chess-player,  and  one 
that  was  unequalled  at  the  game  in  that  age,  and  he  played 
at  chess  with  the  men  of  Malacca  ....  and  beat 
them  all :  but  Tan  Pakarma,  son  of  the  Bandahara  Paduka 
Raja,  was  able  to  make  some  resistance  ....  and 
if  Tan  Bahra  threw  away  a  pawn  at  the  comer,  then  he 
was  beaten  by  Tan  Pakarma."  The  passage  is  of  some 
interest  as  indicating  that  the  practice  of  giving  odds  in 
this  way  was  known  centuries  ago  to  Eastern  players, 
though  as  "a  pawn  at  the  corner "  would  presumably  be 
a  rook's  pawn,  the  method  seems  to  have  difiFered  in  detail 
from  the  modern  practice. — I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

C.  Otto  Blaodex. 


7.    Palk's  Bay  and  Strait. 

Dear  Sir, — In  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  "Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India"  (xi,  11)  "Palk's  Bay  and  Straits"  are  described 
us  a  "  gulf  and  channel  between  the  mainland  of  India 
and  the  north  part  of    Ceylon,  named  by  the  Dutch  after 
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Governor  Palk."  That  the  strait  and  bay  were  called 
uft^r  Sir  Robert  Palk,  who  was  Governor  of  Madras  from 
1763  to  1767,  is  doubtless  correct;  though  when  the  naming 
took  place  I  have  failed  to  discover.  (The  earliest  English 
map  of  India  in  which  I  have  found  the  name  is  one  of 
1773.)  But  what  had  the  Dutch  to  do  with  the  conferring 
of  Palk's  name  on  the  strait  and  bay  P  They  had  no 
cause  for  gratitude  towards  the  authorities  at  Madras ; 
for  the  latter  had  had  the  meanness  to  despatch  secretly^ 
in  1762,  an  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Eandy,  who  was 
then  at  war  with  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon,  to  endeavour  to 
gain  from  that  potentate  some  concession  to  their  own 
advantage  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Hollanders,  with 
whom  they  were  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  amity.  When 
the  Dutch  took  Kandy  in  1765  they  discovered  thero 
documentary  evidence  of  the  treachery  of  their  good  friends 
and  neighbours,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  king  from 
ISir  George  Pigot,  the  former  Governor  of  Madras. 

The  Geographical  Glossary  in  the  Schlagintweita' 
'*  Results  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia '' 
(iii,  231)  has  the  astounding  entry :  **  Palk,  a  strait  between 
the  Karnatik  and  the  north-western  end  of  Ceylon. 
Singhal.  '  T/ie  rchirV  '*  This  has  been  copied  into  Dr.  J.  J. 
Egli's  **  Etymologisch  -  geographisches  Lexikon,"  on  the 
authority  of  Hermann  Schlagintweit.  I  cannot  imagine 
whence  the  latter  obtained  his  derivation.  'Palk'  is 
certainly  not  Sinhalese  ;  and  there  is  no  word  like  it  in 
tliat  language  meaning  '  whirl.'  In  Portuguese  times  the 
Gulf    of    Mannar    was    known    as    the   Jiairoa    de    Chikto 

•  •  •  • 

('shallows  of  Chilaw'};  the  Sinhalese  name  of  Chilaw 
is  HalHwata ;  and  haldtra  in  Sinhalese  means  a  whirlpool 
or  eddy.  This  may  explain  Schlagintweit's  erroneous 
statement. 

Donald  FERGuaoir. 

February  12,  1898. 
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8.    The  Indian  Boomerang. 

Sir, — At  the  Oriental  Congress  in  Paris,  in  the  course 

of  a  paper  read  before  the  Indian  Section,  I  alluded  to  the 

use  of  the  boomerang  among  both  the  ancient  and  modern 

Dravidian   tribes  of  the  south  of   India,  and  hazarded  the 

sug<^estion  that  this  weapon  was  not  known  in  the  north. 

I  was  promptly  corrected  by  several  members  present,  and 

from  what  I  could  then  gather  its  use  seems  to  have  been 

known,   at  least  in  modern   times,  to  the  Bhils  and  other 

pre-Aryan    tribes.      There    remains    the    question    of    its 

antiquity.      Professor   Ludwig  stated   that   the  boomerang 

was  mentioned  in  the  Mahdhh&rata.     He  has  now  favoured 

me  with  the  reference,  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest 

to   your   readers   if    published.      The   passage  is   found   in 

Nilakantha's  Commentary  on  the  Mahdbhdrata  (V,  155,  9), 

where  he  explains  rsti — Dravidesu  prasiddham  hasfa  kkepyam 

rnkram  kdnthaphalakam  (a  small  board,  flat  and  crooked,  to 

be    thrown    out    of    the   hand,    well    known    amongst    the 

Uravidas).      Dr.    Ludwig   writes:    "Other   arms,  partly  of 

a  similar  sort,  are  explained   before;    for  instance,  pdfdh 

sawtpagatasya    gale    praksepdrtham,   etc."    (a    noose    to    be 

thrown  around  the  neck  when  near) ;  and  he  then  expresses 

his    conviction    that    the    above    is    the    only    passage    in 

Nihikantha's  commentary  relatini?  to  the  term  rsfi,      Nila- 

kantha  was  a  southron,  and  alludes  frequently  to  Mar&tbi 

expressions. 

R.  Sewell. 


9.    The  Text  of  the  MahabhArata. 

Sir, — I  send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  roe 
from  Professor  Ludwig,  after  obtaining  his  permission.  It 
rehites  to  the  various  recensions  of  the  text  of  the  Mahft- 
bharata,  and  is  of  considerable  interest. 

'*  I  have  now  compared  a  few  thousand  strophes  of  the 
Madras  MahsLbh&rata,  and  have  found  to  my  astonishment  that 
it  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Mah&bh&rata  of  the  Calcutta 
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edition.  Not  absolutely  identical,  however ;  but  what  appears 
to  me  most  strange  is,  that  the  Madras  edition  coincides  ia 
many  instances  with  what  one  would  consider  as  misprints 
in  the  Calcutta  edition.  As  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  editors  of  either  should  have  merely  transcribed  the 
text  of  the  other  (the  coincidence  being  far  from  complete), 
it  is  clear  that  the  evidently  faulty  readings  have  in  both 
editions  been  taken  from  manuscripts.  It  becomes  therefore 
exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  what  is  only  a  misprint  in 
either  of  the  editions.  Faulty  readings  which  no  one  would 
suppose  to  be  derived  from  manuscripts  are  common  to  all 
three  editions,  ex.  gr. :  I,  49,  27  B.,  edam  instead  of  ainam ; 

I,  51,  4,  tathd  instead  of  yatha ;  Gale,  14,  649,  hitvA  kardn ; 
M.  17,  15,  jitvd  kardn;  B.,  Jiird  jat/t/dn,  where  the  reading 
of  the  Calcutta  edition  seems   to  me  decidedly  preferable. 

II,  74, 4,  mtrnaddagamaijad  C,  °sdd(jamayad  B.,  ^sddagamad  M. 

Nevertheless  the  Madras  edition   is  indispensable,   because 

in  not  a  few  places  it  has  readings  decidedly  preferable  to 

those  of  the  Calcutta  and  sometimes   even  of  the  Bombay 

edition.     So  III,  147,  1,  amitra  karaamin  instead  of  ^iana\ 

146,  62,  siddliagatim  instead  of  siddliigatim  ;   I,  804,  jaghan^ 

yajm  Takiakaxya  instead  of  y°   Takiakagcha,      Some  errors 

may  be  more  easily  explained  by  the  Telugu  than  by  the 

Devan&gari  writing;  so  the  frequent  interchange  of  v  and  p^ 

t  and  / ;  with  others  this  is  not  the  case." 

B.  Sewell. 


10.    Ganksa  in  the  Mahabharata. 

Sir, — I  mentioned  above,  p.  147,  that  the  legend  of  Oaije^ 
acting  as  a  scribe  for  Yyusa  is  omitted  both  in  the  Ornntha 
MS.  of  the  Mahabharata  and  in  Ksemendra's  Bharata- 
inuujarl.  Dr.  Biihler  kindly  draws  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  legend  must  have  been  known  to  JRdjaiikhara^ 
a  poet  who  wrote  a  drama  on  the  story  of  the  Pa^davas — 
tlie  Bdlahhdrata  or  PnicatylapCuylava  Ndfaka—ca..  900  a.d. 
In  an  introductory  scene  of  this  drama,  Yalmiki  and  Yyasa 
are  introduced,  complimenting  each  other  on  their  works. 


—  / 
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The  renowned  author  of  the  Ramayana,  after  saying  some 
flattering  words  about  the  Mahabharata,  enquires  about  the 
progress  of  Vyasa's  work.  And  Vyasa  relates  to  him  how 
he  had  entered  on  his  difficult  task  with  the  help  of  Ganesa 
as  his  scribe,  and  how  he  had  outwitted  the  god  : 

vinayakd  yah  ^ivayor  apatyam  ardham  puman  ardham  ibhad 

ca  devah  | 
sa  vartate  bharatasaiphitayam  vrtas  tapobhir  mama  Ickhako 

'trail 

tena  ca  chalayitum  aham  upakrantah  |  yad  uta  badham 
aham  te  lipikarah  kim  punar  yena  ramhasa  likheyam  tena 
yadi  (na)  samdrbhase  tat  tc  vighnah  syat  j  tato  roayapi 
praticchalitah  |  om  ity  astu  |  kim  punar  bhavata  bhavayata 
likhitavyam  iti  I  atah  kavyakaste  'bhinivisto  'smi  jj 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  legend  as  that  told  in  the 
Mahabharata  (I,  1,  75-79),  although  there  is  in  Kaja- 
Hckhara's  drama  no  mention  of  Brahman,  who,  according 
to  the  Mahabharata,  advised  Vyasa  to  address  himself  to 
Ganesa.  According  to  Raja^ekhara,  Vyasa  succeeded  in 
securing  the  services  of  Ganesa  by  means  of  austerities 
(fnpdhhih).  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  Vyasa,  6m  ity 
asitiy  in  the  Pracandapandava,  look  almost  like  a  reminiscence 
of  the  phrase  (used,  however,  of  Ganesa)  6m  iVy  uktvd  in 
the  Mahabharata,  I,  1,  79. 

But  if  Rajasekhara  knew  the  legend  of  Ganesia— even 
if  there  should  be  a  sh'g/tt  verbal  agreement  between  the 
two  narratives — does  this  prove  that  he  knew  it  /ivm  the 
Mahabharata?  Such  a  legend  must  have  been  current 
for  a  long  time  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  Mahabharata. 
It  is  true,  the  Pracandapandava  was  intended  by  Raja- 
sekhara as  a  kind  of  epitome  of  certain  Parvans  of  the 
MahcTbharata.  But  this  epitome  begins  only  with  the  next 
scene,  when  the  five  Pandavas  appear  on  the  stage.  The 
interview  between  Valnuki  and  Vyasa  is  Rajasekhara's 
invention,  and  in  this  introductory  scene  he  might  well 
have  inserted  the  story  of  Ganena,  even  if  it  did  not  occur 
in  his  text  of  the  Mahabharata  itself. 
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For  tlie  present,  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  say  that  the 
legend  of  GuncKa  wiis  known  already  about  900  a.d.  (and 
may  have  been  known  long  before  that  date),  but  that 
even  in  Ksemendra's  time,  about  150  years  later,  it  was 
probably  not  yet  a  part  of  the  Mahabharata.  It  seems 
to  me  highly  improbable  that  Esemendra  should  have 
omitted  such  a  characteristic  storv,  if  he  had  found  it  in 
his  Mahabharata,  especially  as  he  could  easily  have  condensed 
the  whole  story  into  one  or  two  verses.  Professor  Kirste^ 
is  no  doubt  right  in  warning  us  against  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  omissions  occurring  in  Ksemendra's 
BharatamanjarT.  But  if  one  and  the  *same  passage  is 
omitted  by  Kscmendra  and  in  the  South  Indian  recensioUy 
we  are,  I  belie ve,  more  than  justified  in  suspecting  it  of 
being  an  interpolation,  especially  as  the  same  agreement 
between  Esemendra  and  the  South  Indian  text  occurs  again. 
The  story  of  Rahu  also  (see  above,  p.  148)  is  omitted,  both 
by  Ksemendra^  and  in  the  Grantha  MS. 

Yet,  I  think,  we  ought  to  reserve  our  final  judgment  until 
we  know  more  about  the  South  Indian  recension,  and  until 
the  whole  of  the  Bhiiratamanjarl  has  been  carefully  collated 
with  the  text  or  texts  of  the  Mahabharata. 

It  is,  however,  worth  mentioning  that  (as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  see)  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  elephant-headed 
god  can  claim  a  place  in  the  Epic  Pantheon. 

Considering  the  great  popularity  of  Gane^  in  Pauraijiic 
mythology  and  in  modern  worship,  it  is  certainly  surprising 
that  (apart  from  the  one  legend  in  the  Northern  recension 
of  the  Mahabharata)  we  do  not  meet  with  this  god  in  either 
of  the  two  epics.  He  has  no  place  in  the  Yedic  pantheon, 
and  his  worship  is  only  alluded  to  in  such  modern  Sm^tis 
as  the  Yiijfiavalkyasmrti.  In  the  Manavagfhyasutra,' 
indeed,  we  meet  with  the  worship,  or  rather  propitiation, 
of   the    Vindf/akafi,   a  class   of   malevolent  spirits  who   are 


1  See  **  Indian  Stmlirs,"  hy  G.  IJuhlcr  and  J.  Kirste,  No.  ii,  pp.  30,  84. 
-  Ste  rrot(.'.s.<«or  Kirste,  l.r.,  \k  30. 

3  T[,  14.     Sco  rtlst.  P.  V.  Brmlku  in  ZDMG..  36,  426-432:  Stenzler.  Yajna- 
valkya,  p.  ix ;  J.  Jolly,  Kuiht  uud  Sitte  (Biihlcr's  Grundris^,  II,  8),  p.  20. 


/ 
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also  roentioned  in  the  Mahabhurata  *  by  the  side  of  Raksasas, 
Pisaeas,  and  Bhutas.  In  Yajfiavalkya's  Smrti  *  these 
Viiiiiyakas  have  become  one  Vinayaka  who  is  identified 
with  Qanet^,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  as 
ruler  over  the  Ganas  and  remover  of  obstacles  by  Rudra 
and  Brahman.  The  Vinayakas  seem  to  be  originally  the 
cauacrs  of  evil  dreams,  and  whether  they  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Oanesa  of  the  Puranas  is  at  least  doubtful. 
It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  a  similar  connection 
between  the  modem  Ganesa  and  the  old  Vinayakas,  as  there 
is  between  the  modern  Siva  and  the  ancient  Rudra. 

In  the  Purana^  we  meet  with  numerous  legends  of  Ganesa ; 
especially  the  story  of  his  birth  is  often  told.  But  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  legend  of  Ganesa  acting  as  a  scribe 
for  Vyasa  either  in  the  Ganesa-Upapurana  or  in  the  Ganesa- 
Khanda  of  the  Brahmavaivartta-Purana.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  works  Ganesa  is  worshipped  as 
a  deity  of  such  high  importance — in  the  Ganesa-Upapurana 
he  is  actually  the  highest  god,  superior  to  Brahman  and 
all  the  rest — while  in  the  legend  of  the  Mahabharata 
Ganesa  plays  a  somewhat  subordinate  role.      There  is  also 

a  Ganesa-Khanda  of  the  Skanda-Purana.     From  an  index 

•  •   •  ,  • 

to  this  work  (in  the  Bodleian  MS.  Mill  79)  I  see  that  it 
contains  the  usual  Pauranic  legends  about  the  birth  of 
Ganesa,  his  elephant  head,  his  single  tusk,  his  connection 
with  the  rat,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Maha- 
bharata legend. 

The  history  of  the  worship  of  Ganesa  has  still  to  be 
written.  But  apart  from  Yajfiavalkya's  Vinayakai^nti 
mentioned  above,  we  find  allusions  to  actual  worship  of 
the  god  only  in  modern  Smrtis,  e.g.  the  Eatyayanasmrti 
(I,  11-14),  where  Ganesa  is  worshipped  together  with  the 
blethers.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Gai^esa  is  invoked 
in  certain    late  Sanskrit  Buddhist  tracts,'  but  in  the  Pali 


>  XII.  284,  131 ;  Harivarpto,  184  (10,697). 

»  I,  271-294. 

5  See  U.  II.  Wilson,  Works,  II,  pp.  21,  28,  33,  3u6. 
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Buddhist  literature  he  seems  to  be  unknown.^  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  M.  Barth^  means  by  'early* 
when  he  says  that  we  meet  w^ith  Ganesa  "  early  as  the  god 
of  arts  and  letters." 

However,  I  should  certainly  not  venture  to  banish  Gamete 
from  the  epic  pantheon,  if  it  were  not  for  the  omission  of 
the  Ganesa  legend  in  the  South  Indian  recension.  This 
shows,  at  any  rate,  how  closely  even  questions  of  mythology 
and  worship  are  interwoven  with  the  hard  and  dry  facts 
of  textual  criticism.  \ 

M.   WiNTBRNlTZ.  \ 

Oxford,  March  1,  1898. 


11.     A  Note  on  the  Kings  of  Pragjyotisa. 

Gbttingen,  4  March,  1898. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  have  studied  with 
great  interest  Dr.  Hoernle's  paper  on  the  Gauhati  plates 
of  IndrupiilaYarman  of  Pragjyotisa  (Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal, 
vol.  Ixvi,  pt.  1,  p.  113  if.),  and  hope  that  Dr.  Hoernle 
will  soon  give  us  the  other  grants  of  the  same  family,  of 
which  hitherto  we  have  known  so  little.  In  the  meantime, 
I  would  propose  two  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  inscription 
already  published  by  hira. 

In  line  4,  instead  of  Bhagadatta-vntsa-mutd^  the  Earth, 
"  the  mother  of  him  (i.e.  Naraka),  whose  son  is  Bhagadatta," 
I  take  the  reading  of  the  photo-etching  to  be  Bhayadatta- 
ransa-rndtd  (Bhntjadatta'Vamsa'mdld),  the  Earth,  "the 
mother  of  Bhagudatta's  family."  Vainia  is  spelt  ransa 
also  in  other  inscriptions.  The  circumstance  that  the 
family  of  the  kings  of  Pragjyotisa  is  thus  called  the 
Bhayadatta-vamia  is  of  some   importance.      It  shows   that 

1  [II(>  is  not  mentioned  in  thu  Pit.ikas,  nor  (so  far  as  is  known)  in  the 
comment arioH  on  them,  by  any  ot'  hi.s  nnmeis.  He  may  be  in  the  later  Pali 
books  written  in  Covlon  after  tho  revival  of  Sanskrit  studies  in  the  twelfth 
century.  But  verv  (it tie  is  known  of  them,  and  he  is  not  in  the  Ahhidana 
Padipika,  1160  a.d.—Kh.  1).] 

»  ••The  Relijrions  of  India/'  p.  197. 
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that  Harsa  of  Cauda,  Udra,  Ealinga,  etc.,  whose  daughter 
Itajyainati,  "  born  in  the  Bhagadatta-rdjakula,*'  was  married 
by  Jayadeva-Paracakrakama  of  Nepal  (Luf.  Ant,  vol.  ix, 
p.  179),  was  almost  certainly  a  king  of  Pragjyotisa.  In 
fact,  he  most  probably  was  the  Harisa  (or  Harsa)  of  the 
Tejpur  grant  (Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  ix,  p.  767), 
who  would  be  thus  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century  a.d.* 

Besides,  in  line  13,  instead  of  Kaumr-dnmya,  the  photo- 
etching  suggests  the  reading  Bhaum-dnvat/a.  Kaumra  is 
an  impossible  word,  which  could  not  be  derived  from 
Kumdra.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  family  derived  its 
origin  from  Yisnu  and  the  Earth,  it  may  well  have  been 
called  the  B/iauma-vamia,  either  after  the  Earth  herself  or 
after  her  and  VisQu's  son  Naraka  (Bhauma),  the  father 
of  Bhagadatta,  just  as  in  the  Harsa-cavita  it  is  called  the 
Vaisnava-vawSa  after  Visnu.' 

In  the  admirable  English  translation  of  the  Har^a-carita, 
the  prince  of  Pragjyotisa  who  sends  a  messenger  to  Harsa  is 
culled  **  Bhuskaradyuti,  otherwise  named  Bhaskaravarman," 
and  is  described  as  heir-apparent  (kumdra).  But  I  still 
believe  that  Eumiira  was  the  prince's  name,  and  that  he 
was  surnamed  Bhaskaravarman,  because,  as  the  poet  says, 
he  possessed  the  suu's  splendour  {bhdskara'dyuti), 

F.    KlELHORN. 


12.    Tathaoata. 

Wakefield. 
March  7,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, — In  connection  with  Mr.  Chalmers'  article  on 
the  term  *  tathagata,'  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal, 
the  Tibetan   rendering  of   the  title  may  be  noticed.     It  is 

1  Jayadeva-Paracakrakama* 8  inscription  »  dated  in  (Htrf«)-saibTat  163,  i.e. 
about  A.IK  7oS.  The  known  inscriptioni  of  the  kings  of  Pragjyotisa  are  not 
dut4*<l,  ♦•xript  in  rf;rnal  Vfurs. 

^  The  I'alu  dynasty  belonged  to  the  solar,  the  Sena  dynasty  to  the  lonar  race. 

i.K.A.B.  1898.  25 
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de-bz'in  Ts'egs-pa.  The  verb  Ts'egs-pa  is  highly  honorific, 
and  is  constautly  used  in  books,  rarely  colloquially,  of  the 
great  saints  and  Buddhas.  It  signifies  both  to  'come'  and 
to  'go/  and  as  far  as  its  grammatical  form  is  concerned 
might  be  taken  in  the  title  as  either  past,  present,  or 
future,  de-bz'in  means  'according  to  that'  or  'according 
to  those/  Jaeschke  renders  the  phrase  as  'he  that  walks 
in  the  same  ways  (as  his  predecessors)/  but  it  could  also 
mean  'he  that  has  walked.'  bde(-bar)  78'egs(-pa)  is  the 
regular  translation  of  '  sugata.'  The  Tibetan  term  evidently 
covers  the  first  and  second  of  Buddhaghosa's  ioterpretationB, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Dr.  Waddell  enumerates  seven  medical  tathagatas,  with 
whom  Gautama  is  associated  as  the  eighth.  This  is  a 
rather  striking  parallel  to  Buddhaghosa's  eighth  explana- 
tion; but  it  is  probably  merely  an  accidental  coincidence, 
since  none  of  the  Tibetan  words  have  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  any  term  signifying  'physic'  or  'physician/ 

Of  course  the  Tibetan  form  cannot  in  any  way  claim  to 
be  authoritative,  but  it  clearly  shows  what  meaning  was 
attached  to  the  term  by  the  scholars  who  made  the  trans- 
lation (about  the  eighth  century  a.d.),  and  as  such  it  seems 
interesting  enough  to  be  mentioned. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

F.  B.  Shawb. 


13.    Samudra  Gupta. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Under  date  the  11th  February,  Hofrath 
Professor  Biihler  writes  to  me  as  follows: — 

"I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  important  point 
connected  with  Harisena's  Fraiasti  on  the  Allahabad  Pillar. 

"  This  document  is  not  a  posthumouB  eulogy  of  Samudra 
Gupta,  as  Fleet  asserts,  following  Prinsep  and  Mill.  His 
translation  of  the  passage  (towards  the  end)  about  the 
wanderings  of  Samudra  Gupta's  Fama  is  against  the  rules 
of  Sanskrit  grammar. 
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''The  poet  merely  says  that,  when  the  king's  Fama  had 
filled  the  whole  earth  and  could  not  proceed  any  further, 
she  found  an  easy  and  pleasant  path  by  ascending  to  heaven 
and  continuing  her  wanderings  there. 

'*The  idea  is  very  common  in  the  so-called  cat  us 
addressed  by  the  court  poets  to  their  patrons,  and  is  often 
expressed  in  still  more  extravagant  and  quaint  terms.  Thus, 
a  Eashmirian  assures  us  that  the  Fania  of  his  patron, 
'having  caught  a  cold  by  bathing  in  the  four  oceans, 
hastened  into  the  sphere  of  the  sun  in  order  to  warm 
her  frozen  limbs.' 

"Eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  explained  this  point  very 
fully  in  my  German  essay  *  Ueber  die  indischen  Inschriften 
und  die  Eavyalitteratur,'  published  in  the  Sitzungs  berichte 
of  the  Vienna  Academy     .... 

'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  Praiasfi,  except  this  one 
passage,  which  could  give  us  the  idea  that  the  poem  was 
composed  after  Samudra's  Gupta's  death ;  and  this  passage, 
I  repeat,  has  been  translated  wrongly." 

Professor  Buhler  is  unquestionably  right  in  making  this 
correction,  and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  know  it  when  writing 
recently  on  the  history  of  the  reign  and  conquests  of 
Samudra  Gupta. 

V.  A.  Smith. 

Gorakhpur,  March  2,  1898. 


14.     Preliminary    Note    on    a    Recently    Discovered 

Sakya   Inscription. 

Sir, — Together  with  an  interesting  letter,  dated  Jan.  30, 
1S08,  regarding  the  progress  of  the  Nepalese  excava- 
tions carried  on  at  Eapilavastu  under  his  superintendence. 
Dr.  Fiihrer  forwarded  to  me  an  eye-copy  of  an  ancient 
inscription,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Pepp^,  the  discoverer  of 
the  document,  as  well  as  some  notes  regarding  its  ilml- 
tjpot.  Mr.  Poppe,  a  landholder  of  Birdpur  in  the  Hii'»ti 
District,    excavated   iu   January    last  a    stupa,   now   called 
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Pipravakot,  and  situated  on  his  estate  half  a  mile  from  the 
Nepalese  frontier  and  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  the  ruins 
of  Kapilavastu.  In  its  interior  stone  chamber  he  found 
a  number  of  relic  vessels — ''two  stone  vases,  one  small 
stone  casket,  one  large  stone  lota,  and  a  crystal  bowl  with 
a  fish-handle"  —  containing  bones,  cut  stones,  stars  and 
square  pieces  of  gold  leaf  with  impressions  of  a  lion 
{Sdkyasimha).  Round  the  rim  of  the  lid  of  one  of  the 
stone  vessels  runs  an  inscription  in  Brahma  characters  of 
the  Maurya  type,  but  without  long  vowels;  of  which 
I  sent  the  following  reading  and  explanation  on  Feb.  21 
to  Dr.  Fiihrer  and  Mr.  Pepp^  : — 

Transcript. 

yana 
ya  Haldlanidhane  Budhasa   bhagavata   Saki  Sukitibhatinam 

sabhagin ikana  saputadalana. 

Restoration. 

[7]//rt  ml[l]lanidhdne  Budham  bhagarata\sa\  Sdkiydna 
Sukitibhatinam  aabhaginikdna  saptttaddidna. 

Translation. 

**This  relic-shrine  of  divine  Buddha  (is  the  donation)  of 
the  Sakya  Sukiti- brothers  (i.e.  either  'of  Sukiti's  brothers' 
or  'of  Sukiti  and  his  brothers'),  associated  with  their 
sisters,  sons,  and  wives.'' 

At  the  same  time  I  asked  for  a  photo  and  an  im- 
pression, and  begged  Mr.  Peppe  to  look  if  any  traces  of 
the  required  /in  the  first  word,  of  the  medial  t  in  the 
second,  and  of  a  vowel-mark  in  the  last  syllable  of 
bhagavata  are  visible.  I  also  asked  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
to  kindly  let  me  know  if  a  oakya  Sukitti  (Suklrti)  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Buddhist  scriptures.^     It  was  my  intention 

^  [The  came  docd  uot  occur  in  any  riiU  text  yet  publi&lied. — Bh.  D.] 
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to  defer  the  publication  of  the  inscription  until  I  had 
received  answers  to  these  queries.  As  I  learn  from  M.  A. 
Barth  that  he,  too,  has  received  a  copy  of  the  inscription 
from  Dr.  Fiihrer,  and  that  he  has  laid  his  reading  and 
explanation,  which  appear  to  substantially  agree  with  mine, 
before  the  French  Academy,  I  publish  my  reading  and 
version  in  confirmation  of   his  results. 

As  regards  the  importance  of  the  inscription,  it  clearly 
proves  that  Sakyas  resided  near  Eapilavastu  after  Buddha's 
death,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  Parinibbana 
Sutta,  which  mentions  the  Sakyas  among  the  claimants  for 
Buddha's  relics  and  as  builders  of  a  stupa.  The  inscription 
is  the  first  Sakya  document  found,  and  it  converts  the 
Sakyas  of  the  tradition  into  an  indisputably  historical 
sub-Himalayan  race.  I  may  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
inscription  is  older  than  the  time  of  Atoka.  But  I  must 
defer  the  discussion  of  this  point  until  fully  trustworthy 
reproductions  of  the  document  are  accessible  to  me. 

G.    BtJHLEIU 

March  15,  1898. 


15.    Note  on  the  Catrano-namak. 

Dear  Sir, — In  his  article  on  "The  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  Chess,"  Professor  Macdonell  remarks  (p.  128, 
n.  4,  of  this  volume)  that  the  omission  of  the  elephant  and 
chariot,  in  the  description  of  the  chessmen  given  in  the 
Pahlavi  Catrang-iianiak,  must  be  accidentaL  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  copyist's  omission  in  the  old  MS.  used  by 
the  editor  of  the  Puhlavi  text.  In  a  somewhat  older  MS., 
written  a.d.  1322,  the  elephant  is  certainly  mentioned ;  and 
the  chariot,  already  converted  into  a  rukh,  appears  to  exist 
in  both  of  the  old  MSS.  which  I  copied  and  collated  in  1875. 

The  transliterated  Pahlavi  text  and  translation  of  Yajorg- 
Mitrd's  explanation  of  Chess,  addressed  to  Takht-retus,  the 
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envoy  whom  the  Indian  ruja  DevaRurm  sent  to  tlie  abahan- 
shall  Ehusrd-I  Anoshak-ruban,  are  as  follows,  according 
to  the  MS.  of  1322  :— 

.  .  .  .  D^rasurm  dond  (7atrang  pa  van  rim-i  karisar 
humanak  kar^;  afash  humanak  2  sar-khu^fii  kartf,  malka^ 
va/  niat/Igan-i  Kukhon  va/  hoyag  va-dashinak,  humanak, 
Far*2lii6  va/  arateshtaran  [sardar]  ^  humanak,  Pll  va/ 
piishtlg-pauan  sardar  humanak,  va-Susya  va/  asubaranO 
sardar  humstnak;  Piyac/ak  va/  zag  ham  piyae/ak  humanak 
pesh-i  razm. 

Translation. 

.  .  .  .  Devasarra  contrived  this  Chess  for  the  parpoae 
of  representing  a  battle;  and,  resembling  it,  two  supreme 
rulers  are  made  like  Kings,  with  the  essentials  of  Rukhs 
to  the  left  and  right,  a  Counsellor  {far'zln)  like  unto 
a  general  of  champions,  an  Elephant  (pll)  like  unto  a 
general  of  the  rear-guard,  and  a  Horse  {8usyd^=anp)  like 
unto  a  general  of  cavalry  ;  besides  a  foot-soldier  (piyddak) 
like  unto  so  much  infantry  in  the  van  of  the  conflict. 

It  seems  from  this  text  that  the  Rukhs  are  really 
mentioned  in  this  description  in  both  MSS.,  but  have  been 
overlooked,  owing  to  the  habit  o(  free  translation.  It  would 
probably  be  easy  to  identify  the  Indian  raja  Devasarm,  but 
how  are  we  to  understand  the  name  of  his  envoy  Takht- 
retiisP  May  it  not  be  a  title  translated  into  Iranian  P 
If  so,  it  might  be  guessed  to  mean  a  "  priestly  counsellor  " 
(Pahl.  rad  =  Av.  ratus)  "of  the  throne"  (Pahl.  tak/tt), 
which  would  be  a  fair  description  of  the  chief  Brahman 
of  a  Hindu  ritja. 

E.    W.    WK8T. 


^  yfalka  is  in  npposition  to  sar-khtiAaiy  whose  plurality  is  indicated  by  the 
nunu'ral  prefixed  to  it. 

^  This  word  had  probahly  heen  already  lost  from  the  older  MS.  which  wis 
Ixin;^  r()pi(^d  in  1322,  and  pi-rhnps  the  next  four  words  had  disappeared  before 
the  MS.,  whose  text  has  been  edited,  was  copied  from  the  same  onginal. 
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16.    Tathagata. 

3d,  Lonsdale  Road,  Barnes. 
February  1,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  my  article  on  "Tathagata" 
in  the  January  number  of  the  J.R.A.S.,  I  desire  to  com- 
municate to  the  Society  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  me  from  Professor  O.  Franke,  of  Eonigsberg,  dated  the 
29th  ult. : — "  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  gave  the  interpretation  of  the  title  '  One  who  has 
come  at  the  real  truth '  two  years  ago  in  the  Wiener 
Zeitachrift  fur  die  Kunde  dee  Morgenlandee,  Bd.  ix,  S.  347, 
Anm.  1." — Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Chalmers. 

To  th$  Secretary  ^f  tMs  B«ytU  Aeiatie  SoeUty. 


17.    Got  AM  A  in  thb  A  vest  a. 

Bombafj, 
March  11,  1898. 

To  Professor  T.  W.  Rht8  Davids,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Secretary  and  Librarian^  Royal  Atiatic  Society, 

Dkar  Sir, — In  my  study  of  the  important  arguments 
^vhich  have  been  put  forth  by  the  late  M.  J.  Darmesteter  to 
])rove  his  theory  of  the  date  of  the  Avesta,  I  am  able  to 
(lincover  an  important  identification  of  the  Avestic  Gaotema 
with  the  Vedic  Gotama,  In  the  Rig-veda,  Nodhas  is 
Ootuma's  son,  who  is  called  Ndidhyangho  Gaoteftiahe  in  the 
Avesta.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  controversies  referred 
to  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht  was  carried  on  by  Zoroastrians 
ji^uiiiHt  the  Vedic  poet  Nodhdn,  and  not  against  Gaotama 
liiiddha.  The  point  most  important  in  the  arguments  of 
M.  J.  Durmesteter  is  that  a  "passage  in  the  Tashts  mentions 
controversies  victoriou!»ly  carried  on  by  Zoroastrians  against 
the  iin^)08tor  Gaotema."  The  Avesta  passage  alluded  to  by 
the  French  savant  is  contained  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht, 
section  16,  in  which  the  mention  of  the  name  Gaotema  has 
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led  some  of  the  critics  on  the  Avesta  to  ascribe  a  late  date  to 
the  composition  of  this  Yasht,  and  consequently  to  that  of 
the  entire  Avesta.  They  place  it  in  the  epoch  of  Gotama 
Buddha.     The  Avesta  text  runs  thus : — 

Aongham  raya  hvarenanghacha  us  n&  zay6it6  vy&khand 
vy&khamo  hugiishayat-ukhdho  yd  bavaiti  khratu-k&t6  yd 
ndidhyauiihd  gaotemahe  paro  ay&o  parshtoit  av&iii.  ^'  Through 
their  brightness  and  glory  a  man  is  born  who  is  a  chief  in 
assemblies  and  meetings,  who  listens  well  to  the  holy  words, 
who  \^^shes  for  wisdom,  and  who  returns  a  victor  from 
discussions  with  Gaotema,  the  heretic."  (Cf.  Darmesteter'a 
English  Translation,  S.B.E.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  183.)  It  must 
be  observed  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  extant  Avesta 
where  the  name  gaotema  occurs.  JShould  we  take  this 
Gaotema  as  a  proper  noun,  he  might  either  be  a  contemporary 
of  Zarathustra  or  of  the  author  of  the  Farvardin  Yasht. 
Now  there  are  two  Gotamas  who  are  principally  familiar  to 
us  in  the  Yedic  and  the  Buddhistic  literature.  One  is  Rishi 
Gotuma  and  the  other  Gotama  Buddha.  The  latter  is  very 
well  known  to  us  as  the  founder  of  Buddhism.  The  former 
is  one  of  the  seven  rishia  or  sages  mentioned  in  the  Rig- 
veda.  They  are  (1)  Atri^  (2)  Vasuthf/uty  (3)  KuBhyapa^ 
(4)  Bharadrdja,  (5)  Gautama  (or  Gotama),  (6)  Vishcdmitra^ 
(7)  JamadagnL  In  the  Rig-veda,  the  fifth  sage  Gotama  is 
mentioned  in  Book  i,  hymn  62-13;  78-2;  86-11;  11&-9 ; 
183-5,  etc. ;  and  the  Gotamas  in  Book  i,  hymn  60-5 ;  61—16 ; 
63-9 ;  78-1 ;  88-4 ;  92-7,  et<5.  In  the  Mahftbhftrata  this 
Gotama  is  often  alluded  to  as  a  preacher  in  the  Anusdnhana 
Parva.  The  Rig-veda  hymns  57-62  are  ascribed  to  Nodhdv, 
the  son  of  Gotama.  In  62-13  Nodh&s  speaks :  "  O  mighty 
Indra,  Gotaraa's  son,  Nodh&s,  hath  fashioned  this  new  prayer 
to  thee  eternal.  Sure  leader,  yoker  of  the  tawny  coursers. 
May  he,  enriched  with  prayer,  come  soon  and  early.*' 

From  similar  references  to  Gotama  and  his  son,  NodhAs,  ia 
the  Vedas,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.a,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  clearly  the  reference  in  the  Avesta  to 
Ndidhya)igh6  (a  variant  of  which  is  Ndidhgdonghd  in  1.  18) 
Gaotema/ie,     The  Avesta  word  Ndidhyangho  or  Ndidhydonghi 
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18  a  corruption  of  the  Vedic  name  of  the  son  of  Gotama,  viz. 
NodhuH ;  80  the  two  proper  nouns  must  mean  "  Nodhdhy  the 
son  of  Gotama,"  and  not  "  Gotama,  the  impostor/'  as 
Darmesteter  renders  them.  The  Avesta  vowels  t  and  u 
having  a  slight  difference  in  shape,  the  original  Ndodhyangho 
or  Ndndhydongho  has  been  altered  to  Ndulhydongho  and 
afterwards  to  Ndidhyangho. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  critics  of  the  Avesta  that 
''  some  of  the  ideas  and  allusions  in  the  Yashts  are  certainly 
older  than  the  Gathas  or  the  oldest  Rigs,"  and  we  ratify  their 
statement  by  pointing  to  the  sixteenth  passage  of  the 
Farvardin  Ya^ht  as  a  reference  to  one  of  the  poets  of  the  Rig- 
veda.  According  to  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller,  the  Vedic 
Rishis  flourished  about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ.  (Vide 
his  "  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Mythology,"  vol.  ii, 
pp.  428-446.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  discover  in 
the  Yashts  some  reference  to  a  Gotama  who  lived,  if  not 
earlier,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  this 
cnn  be  confirmed  by  reason  of  the  primitive  stage  of  civilization 
in  which  we  find  the  Iranian  nation  of  the  Avesta  period. 
Consequently  it  is  not  necessary,  or  possible,  to  identify  the 
Goatema  of  the  Avesta  with  the  Gotama  Buddha,  who 
flourished  about  a  thousand  years  later  than  the  Rishi  Gotama, 
viz.  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  We  can  easily  mark  traces 
of  simultaneous  development  between  the  Vedic  and  Avestic 
ideas,  but  not  between  the  fundamental  Avestic  and  Buddhistic 
doctrines.  Buddhism  prevailed  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
if  following  M.  Darmesteter  we  should  concede  that  the 
Gotama  named  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht  is  Buddha,  and  not 
the  Rishi  Gotama,  the  question  would  arise :  Why  did  the 
Avesta  make  mention  only  of  a  non-Zoroastrian,  a  Hindoo,  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  ignoring  all  the  well-known 
Zoroastrian  historical  characters  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Median  period,  viz.,  Cyaxares,  Astyages,  Akhaemenea,  Cyrus 
(Kurush),  Cambyscs,  and  Darius  I,  the  son  of  HystaspesP 
The  probable  assumption  therefore  is  that  we  have  in  the 
Avesta  only  names  of  illustrious  persons,  male  or  female,  who 
flourished  in  or  before  the  age  of  the  Rishi  Gotama,  i.e.  about 
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tlie  fifteenth  century  b  c,  whereto  Zarathu8htra*8  Oathad 
have  been  traced  by  science.  As  for  instance  Dr.L.  H.  Mills, 
who  says :  "  As  is  seen,  I  have  made  the  endeavour  to  place 
them  (the  Avestic  Oathas)  as  late  as  possible,  and  at  the  time 
of  publishing  I  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  may 
date  as  late  as  about  1000  B.C.,  while  also  possibly  so  old 
as  1500  B.C." — Yours,  etc. 

Darab  Dastur  Peshotan  Sanjana. 
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Literary  History  of  India.    By  R.  W.  Frazbr,  LL.B. 

8vo.     (London,  1898.) 

Why  18  the  interest  we  feel  in  Oriental  history  an  interest, 
generally,  of  mere  curiosity,  while  Greek  and  even  Roman 
history  beams  upon  us  like  a  possible  reflection  of  our  own 
past  existence?  It  is  that  the  fulness  of  Greek  social  and 
political  life,  the  copious  inventiveness  of  Greek  thought, 
and  the  plastic  genius  of  Rome  in  law  and  administration, 
survived,  in  a  latent  underground  life,  by  means  of  a 
literature,  however  misinterpreted,  and  of  traditions,  however 
distorted,  through  all  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
when  the  barbarian  peoples  had  passed  through  the  in- 
dispensable lower  phases  of  social  being,  seized  on  their 
intellectual  existence,  permeated  it,  and  so  blending  with  the 
Teutonic  tendency  to  individualism  in  act  and  responsibility, 
produced  European  civilization  of  the  modern  type.  There 
was  a  fitness  in  Greek  thought  and  in  Roman  institutions, 
as  there  was  a  fitness  in  Hebrew  conceptions  of  morality, 
for  the  expanding  needs  of  widespread  communities,  sprung 
from  various  sources  aud  subjected  to  manifold  influences, 
which  furnished  to  the  aggregating  peoples  here  and  there 
a  centre  of  crystallization.  The  Christian  Church  was  for 
ages  the  axis  of  attraction  round  which  the  active  forces, 
the  thought,  and  emotion  of  reborn  humanity  grouped 
themselves.  The  religion  of  Europe  was  interlaced  with 
the  law  of  Rome  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  Men  were 
born  into  this  atmosphere ;  they  breathed  it  as  infants ;  it 
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pervaded  their  system ;  and  so  through  generations  of  in- 
fluence formed  the  character  which,  in  its  generalized  form, 
Ave  now  find  it  natural  and  easy  to  assume  or  accept  as 
the  standard  type  of  human  perfection.  Yet  it  is  almost 
certain  that  under  different  circumstances  and  with  di£Eerent 
historical  accidents,  our  moral  evolution,  our  political  growth, 
our  ways  of  looking  upon  man  and  nature,  would  have 
varied  widely  from  all  that  is  most  specific  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  European — in  the  Englishman  or  German  of  the 
present  day.  The  Mahomedan  w^orld,  as  it  rushed  through 
conquest  to  material  prosperity  and  the  command  of  leisure 
for  meditation,  was  connected  with  a  faith  and  a  philosophy 
imbued  with  a  quite  different  spirit  from  that  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  Christian  nations.  It  absorbed  this 
after- revelation  on  account  of  its  consonance  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Prophet,  and  of  its  accord  with  the  physical  and 
mental  tendencies  of  the  Arabian  people.  But  once  re- 
ceived, the  moral  system  of  Abu  Hanifa  and  other  Moslem 
philosophers  became  a  leaven  in  the  mind  of  Islam  which 
has  wrought  out  a  development  of  character  and  conceptions 
as  wide  apart  as  possible  from  the  Christian  European  type. 
Thus,  **  In  the  sea  of  life  enisled,  We  mortal  millions  live 
alone,"  if  not  as  individuals,  yet  as  groups  and  aggregates 
with  identities,  almost,  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  standards 
and  desires,  within  a  limited  sphere ;  but  with  an  incapacity, 
more  or  le»&  pronounced,  to  be  quite  at  home  with  the  races 
who  through  ages  of  transmitted  influence  have  lived  under 
different  conditions,  in  societies  based  on  different  ante- 
cedents, and  who  through  all  that  time  have  been  educated 
and  moulded  by  a  religion  and  philosophy  assuming  myriad 
shapes  in  detail,  yet  bound  together  by  an  essential  unity 
of  origin,  and  but  accidentally  coincident  at  certain  points 
with  the  dominant  forces  of  European  progress  in  this 
present  era  of  all-absorbing  material  expansion. 

Yet  even  as  the  human  mind  and  character  in  all  the 
races  of  mankind  started  from  beginnings  essentially  the 
same,  so,  as  the  purpose  of  our  being  is  gradually  realized, 
our  aims  and  sympathies  must  approximate  as  "  the  thoughts 
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of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns/'  There 
is  a  stage  at  which,  in  the  moral  and  political  sphere  as  in 
the  field  of  physical  science,  experiment  has  to  be  conducted 
within  narrow  limits,  in  order  that  the  results  may  be  free 
from  foreign  interference,  and  may  be  completely  appre- 
ciated. There  is  a  later  stage  at  which  the  teachings 
gathered  from  a  narrow  plot  of  the  boundless  expanse  of 
truth  are  found  a  means  of  guidance  to  the  whole, 
indispensable  indeed  to  its  full  comprehension. 

Amongst  the  great  experiments  in  anthropology  (in  its 
widest  sense)  which  nature  and  the  lapse  of  time  have  per- 
formed for  us,  none,  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  is  more 
instructive  and  important  than  that  carried  on  through  so 
many  centuries  in  India.  The  floodgates  of  knowledge  with 
respect  to  human  speech  were  opened  a  century  ago  with 
the  study  of  Sanskrit.  The  tendencies  and  potentialities  of 
human  intelligence  in  religion  and  philosophy  could  never 
have  been  fully  appreciated  without  a  lifting  of  the  veil 
which  so  long  hid  the  workings  of  Indian  thought  from 
the  ken  of  European  scholarship.  The  origin,  growth,  and 
decay  of  organized  societies,  the  whole  philosophy  of  human 
progress,  gain  new  illumination  from  a  true  historian's  view 
of  the  facts  presented  by  the  long  life  of  the  Hindu  people, 
in  a  field  almost  wholly  severed  from  that  of  the  general 
movement  of  mankind. 

The  problem  of  how  to  make  the  wholly  strange  familiar, 
and  to  bring  Indian  history  and  Indian  humanity  fairly 
within  the  embrace  of  European  fellow-feeling,  has  been 
attacked  in  many  diflTerent  ways — in  each  way  probably  with 
some  resulting  good.  Even  the  grim  censorious  volumes  of 
Mill  tended  to  provoke  inquiry.  The  numerous  writings 
of  which  Colebrooke's  admirable  essays  were  a  type  opened 
out  the  inner  shrine  of  Indian  existence  to  those  who  had 
just  learning  enough  to  approach  the  entrance.  In  more 
recent  times  a  Weber  and  a  Max  Miiller  have  given  us 
general  histories  of  the  old  Hindu  literature,  whose  lack  of 
interest  to  most  of  us  is  perhaps  due  rather  to  our  own 
nurrowncss  and  ignorance  than  to  any  inherent  defects  of 
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the  works  themselves.  In  his  many  essays  on  Indian 
subjects  the  Right  lion.  Max  Miiller  has  done  much  to 
popularize  Indian  topics.  Ho  has  told  us  much  of  what 
India  can  teach  us.  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  has  brought 
a  part,  at  least,  of  Indian  wisdom  within  reach  of  the 
ordinary  reader.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  form,  now, 
a  whole  library,  whose  very  fulness,  however,  is  apt  to  repel 
uU  but  professional  students  of  the  Oriental  religions  and 
philosophies.  Mr.  Rhys  Davids's  charming  lectures  and 
essays,  and  the  works  of  other  explorers  in  the  vast  and 
alluring  field  of  Buddhism,  startle,  and  almost  alarm,  us  by 
revealing  how  old  is  much  that  we  thought  new,  and  how 
many  of  the  ideas  that  we  ascribed  to  necessary  inspiration 
are  part,  in  truth,  of  the  common  moral  heritage  of  mankind. 

Amongst  scholars  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  activity, 
of  ever-widening  scope  and  enterprise,  by  which  fresh  fields 
of  Oriental  learning  have  been  opened  and  the  old  ones  have 
been  traversed  anew.  The  literature  of  miscellaneous  essays 
on  Hindu  subjects  has  increased  and  multiplied  beyond  all 
precedent :  and  thus  by  successive  strokes  a  just  conception 
of  the  life — at  least,  of  the  ancient  life — of  the  East  has  been 
impressed  on  the  European  mind.  In  the  meantime,  the 
multiplied  facilities  of  communication,  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  intercourse  and  commerce,  have  made  us,  in 
England  especially,  feel  that  India  has  become  our  near 
neighbour.  The  difiiculties  of  administering  the  country 
cannot,  we  see,  any  longer  be  put  aside.  They  must  be  faced 
and  mastered  by  an  imperial  people.  The  first  condition  of 
good  government  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people  to 
be  governed,  a  knowledge  mingled  with  sympathy,  yet  not 
''subdued  To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand," 
but  master  of  its  materials  through  an  enlarged  and  elevated 
mental  perspective.  As  the  tusk  of  empire  has  grown  more 
complex  and  burdensome,  so  have  the  means  and  aids 
improved  by  which  it  is  to  be  achieved  with  honour  to  our 
nation  and  profit  to  mankind. 

It  is  at  this  moment,  surely  not  an  inopportune  one,  that 
Mr.  Frazer  comes  forward  with  his  "  Literary  History  of 
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India/'  Some  exception  might  possibly  be  taken  to  the  title 
of  this  work.  In  its  earlier  chapters  it  is  a  history,  so  far  as 
history  is  possible,  of  early  India  drawn  from  all  available 
sources.  In  its  later  chapters  it  is  a  review  of  recent  Indian 
literature.  But  all  through  it  presents  a  vivid  and,  probably, 
a  generally  correct  picture  of  the  mental  life  of  the  Hindu 
people — of  the  world  of  ideas  in  which  they  have  their  being. 
It  has  been  compiled,  with  severe  and  well-judged  labour, 
from  a  large  mass  of  materials,  mostly  inaccessible  to  the 
general  reader.  Questions  might  possibly  be  raised  as  to 
some  particular  statements.  The  accounts  given  of  Buddhism 
and  of  the  philosophical  schools  may  be  deemed  meagre. 
The  Mahomedan  literature  of  India  called  for  some  notice. 
But  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  conditions  under  which 
the  author  wrote.  A  compendious  history  cannot  be  an 
.encyclopaedia ;  and  by  omitting  many  things  Mr.  Frazer  has 
really  made  his  narrative,  not  only  more  pleasing,  but  more 
incisive,  and  therefore  more  instructive.  The  principal 
phases  of  Hindu  national  life  as  reflected  in  the  Hindu 
literature,  from  the  time  when  this  affords  material  for 
authentic  history,  have  been  seized  and  depicted  with 
correctness,  in  an  attractive  style,  and  with  a  striking  effect. 
Many  points  in  Indian  history,  even  in  its  chronology,  are 
still  subjects  of  controversy  amongst  the  learned.  New 
researches  from  time  to  time  disturb  or  confirm  previous 
beliefs.  Over  such  points  Mr.  Frazer  passes  lightly.  They 
are  hardly  suited  for  popular  appreciation.  The  main  out- 
lines he  has  traced  with  a  firm  and  artistic  hand,  though  with 
a  certain  looseness  of  expression,  and  with  some  errors  of 
transliteration  which  he  will,  no  doubt,  correct  in  a  second 
edition. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  about  the  Yedas, 
viewed  as  memorials  of  intellectual  progress,  is  the  very 
early  intrusion  of  the  analytic  speculative  element.  The 
joyous  or  trembling  recognition  of  higher  beings  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  sensible  phenomena  of  nature — the  Yaruna, 
Indra,  Agni  —  are  soon  followed  by  deifications  of  com- 
parutively  abstract  qualities,  attributes  of   the  elder  gods. 
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The  infant  Aryan  began,  as  it  were,  to  philosophize  in  his 
cradle ;  and  we  pass  from  glorifications  of  a  tipsy  war-god 
to  poetic  strivings  to  realize  all  that  was  involved  in 
**  speech."  The  exaltation  of  many  various  deities  by  their 
s[>ecial  devotees  led  to  the  generalization  that  all  were  but 
different  manifestations  of  a  central  self-existent  "  One  " — 
Lord  of  the  multiform  creation  ;  and  a  monotheistic  con- 
ception, never  firmly  grasped,  was  }'et  approached  more 
nearly  through  the  aid  of  qualitative  surnames  which,  it 
was  seen,  could  be  applied  and  transferred  according  to  the 
object  and  the  phase  of  present  adoration.  The  nomen- 
clature of  that  early  time  was  less  settled  in  the  com- 
prehension of  terms,  still  less  in  the  connotation  arising 
from  long  literary  use,  than  at  a  later  period ;  and  Bpecious 
conjectures,  suggested  by  the  mistiness  of  the  boundaries 
between  the  proper  scope  of  cognate  terms  and  attributes, 
were  met  by  others  equally  unsubstantial  and  illusive. 
Somewhere,  in  some  One,  it  was  felt  or  hoped,  all  must 
centre  and  find  an  objective  basis  of  almighty  will  and 
intelligence ;  but  that  One,  half  revealed,  was  yet,  in  essence, 
concealed  from  man's  cognizance  by  an  impenetrable  veil. 
Thus  the  Yedists  beat  their  wings  vainly  against  the  barriers 
of  the  infinite  in  flights  of  speculation  worthy  of  the  most 
advanced  thought.  There  was,  as  they  reasoned  the  matter 
out,  a  time  before  even  the  gods  were,  a  cause  precedent 
to  all  causes,  and  comprehending  all ;  such  that  even  the 
ruler  of  the  universe  might  know  it  and  yet  might  not. 
Were,  then,  the  gods  more  real  than  the  other  things  of 
time?  The  question  was  raised,  and  rather  put  aside  in 
the  growth  of  fresh  imaginations  than  fairly  answered. 
A  moan  of  buflied  helplessness  ut  times  arises ;  and  through 
all  attempts  to  realize  things  in  their  aggregate  as  objective, 
or  to  find  a  universal,  an  idea  standing  behind  phenomena, 
**  A  melancholy  undertone  was  wrought,  The  appalling  wail 
of  lone  Eterniiv." 

The  main  characteristics  of  Hindu  thought  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  uro  thus  found  stamped  upon  its  earliest 
speculations.     So,   too,   its   want    of  synthetic  and  plastic 
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genius.  Nowhere  in  the  Vedas,  rarely  in  later  writings, 
do  we  find  human  motives  and  actions  organically  grouped 
and  made  to  live  in  dramatically  conceived  characters. 
Instead  of  a  vivid  realism — a  creation  more  true  to  life 
than  any  individual  —  we  have  vague  exaggeration  and 
extravagance.  Strength  and  intensity,  concentrated  within 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  appreciation,  the  maximum  of 
effect  with  the  minimum  of  displayed  exertion,  were 
excellences  of  Qreek  art  which  evaded  the  really  feebler 
grasp  of  the  Hindu.  He  at  times  revelled  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  nature;  but,  looking  on  man,  he  could  not  find 
in  his  thoughts  and  works,  and  manifold  life,  the  joy  of 
imaginative  communion,  and  the  satisfying  scope  for  specu- 
lation, which  made  politics  possible  to  the  Qreek.  To 
the  Oreek,  man  was  so  great  that  he  dwarfed  the  gods  to 
human  dimensions;  to  the  Hindu,  the  dazzling,  bewildering 
presence  of  the  gods,  and  the  pressure  of  the  infinite,  made 
his  view  of  men  indistinct,  unsatisfying,  unsuggestive. 
Even  in  the  Yedas  we  find  very  few  touches  of  the  actual 
experience  of  combat  such  as  thrill  us  in  a  Scandinavian 
or  even  in  a  Maori  battle-song.  The  achievements  of 
eponymous  heroes,  of  ancestors  in  the  great  times  of  old, 
traditions  of  glory  bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son,  are 
not  the  themes  of  the  Hindu  poet.  There  are  a  few 
animated  narratives  of  action;  there  are  beautiful  touches 
of  natural  feeling;  but  in  general  the  sense  of  proportion 
is  wanting,  and  the  bard's  eye  being  fixed  on  the  remote 
and  superhuman,  he  fails  to  satisfy  our  never-failing  interest 
in  human  energy  such  as  we  can  deem  cognate  to  our  own. 

It  is  to  this  same  far-off  meditative  tendency,  probably, 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  absence  of  history  from  the 
Hindu  literature.  There  must  have  been  many  stirring 
scenes  lying  ready  for  the  chronicler's  hand  in  the  contests 
by  which  the  Aryans  forced  their  way  through  the 
Himalayan  passes,  and  established  their  domination  over 
Northern  India.  The  gradual  consolidation  of  the  Brah- 
man ical  polity,  though  invisible,  as  a  great  national 
movement,  to  most  of  those  who  shared  in  it,  would  yet 
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have  won  the  attention  of  a  Hindu  Thucydides  or  Clarendon. 
But,  first,  the  tendencies  and  structure  of  society,  making 
free  growth  and  variation  impossible,  were  repellant  to 
the  born  historian,  and,  secondly,  the  over-development 
of  the  love  of  the  miraculous  made  ordinarv  narratives  of 
real  events  insipid.  There  is  not  in  all  the  voluminous 
mass  of  early  Indian  literature  a  single  chapter  tracing 
the  events  of  an  era,  or  a  stAte,  to  their  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  human  nature  and  human  relations.  There 
is  not  a  character  of  a  Pericles  or  a  Falkland.  The  men 
who,  being  such,  would  feel  that  nothing  human  could 
be  alien  to  them,  had  yet  to  come.  And  without  history 
the  ennobling  sense  of  a  continuous,  pervading,  unifying, 
national  life  cannot  exist.  As  a  ''political  animal,''  man 
needs  this  nurture.  Hindu  society,  as  it  accepted  the 
divisions  of  caste,  settled  down  to  stagnation  as  a  political 
community.  The  theocratic  basis  of  society,  with  Brahmans 
as  the  oracles  of  the  gods  —  nay,  as  their  controllers  — 
was  insufficient  and  paralyzing.  It  called  forth  no  great 
historian,  nor  was  a  miraculous  birth  of  one  vouchsafed 
to  the  race  to  teach  them  of  what,  as  mere  men,  they  were 
capable. 

The  human  soul,  however,  could  not  always  subsist  on  the 
celestial  ethereal  food  placed  before  it  by  the  mythologists. 
Krishna  and  Rama  had  to  be  decked  with  human  attributes 
and  attractions  to  bring  divinity,  at  last,  well  within  the 
pale  of  human  love  and  personal  devotion.  The  religious 
passion  thus  evoked  was  mingled  with  degrading  and  re- 
pulsive elements,  but  both  in  preachers  and  in  disciples  it 
was,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  deeply  fervent  and  sincere. 
The  hunger  of  the  heart  for  spiritual  communion  was  some- 
how satisfied ;  and  a  personal  deity,  the  embodiment  of 
supernal  goodness,  being  once  received  into  men's  living 
consciousness,  faith  and  love  and  the  exalted  freedom  of 
willing  duty  became  by  necessary  sequence  the  foundation 
of  holiness,  and  the  conditions  of  enlargement  from  the 
prisonhouse  of  finite  and  impure  existence  for  all  the  higher 
miuds. 
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Such  18  the  brief  review  of  the  progress  — essentially 
a  religious  progress — of  Hindu  thought,  suggested  or  re- 
called by  Mr.  Frazer's  moving  picture  of  its  successive 
phases.  The  radically  pious,  contemplative  bent  of  the 
national  mind  assigned  undue  importance  to  things  unseen  ; 
the  ministers  of  worship  shared  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
gods ;  they  multiplied  ceremonies  with  inexhaustible  in- 
genuity, and  every  rite  erroneously  performed  brought 
down  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  Brahmanism  became 
of  necessity  a  traditional  hereditary  profession,  and  then 
a  caste,  supported  by  a  general  rearrangement  of  Society  as 
divinely  commanded  on  a  caste  basis.  The  minute  regu* 
lation  of  mutual  relations  and  employments  satisfied  the 
weak  Hindu's  need  for  external  props  to  his  moral  stability ; 
the  Brahmanical  ministry  eased  his  longing  for  spiritual 
communion  with  the  universe  that  extends  beyond  the 
reach  of  sense.  There  arose,  indeed,  from  time  to  time, 
profound  thinkers  who  saw  the  essential  nothingness  of 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  the  worth  of  conduct  and  principle, 
the  ultimate  identity  of  the  soul  of  man  with  the  central 
principle  of  all  being ;  but  between  the  present  and  the  final 
state  lay  an  endless  series  of  finite  existences,  irksome  and 
painful  ones  not  to  be  escaped,  certain  to  be  incurred  unless 
through  sacerdotal  aid.  The  ordinary  man  could  not  aspire 
to  redemption  through  contemplative  ecstasy  :  he  could  take 
in  the  purpose  of  a  mystic  rite  or  formula,  and  placed  all 
his  desires  and  hopes  in  the  hands  of  the  sacrificer  who 
claimed  to  hold  the  keys  of  emancipation. 

In  the  movement  of  Hindu  religious  thought  from  simple 
nature  worship,  through  metaphysical  abstraction,  to  love 
and  faith  as  the  means  of  holiness.  Buddhism,  with  all  the 
simple  grandeur  of  its  conceptions,  was  for  India  but  an 
episode.  Buddha  adopted  from  Brahmanism  the  notion  of 
finite  existence  as  a  round  of  suffering.  For  him,  as  for 
the  philosophers,  the  world  was  but  a  scene  of  desires 
unceasingly  disappointed — where  but  to  live  was  to  be  full 
of  sorrow.  By  a  primal  necessity,  coeval  with  his  creation, 
each  man  was  attended  by  his  "  Earma/'  the  aggregate  of 
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his  activities,  conceived  as  subsisting  even  after  his  death, 
and  annexed  for  reward  or  punishment  to  his  next  phase 
of  sentient  being,  though  without  any  active  consciousness 
of  the  preceding  one.  So  could  the  differences  in  men's 
characters  and  capacities,  as  well  as  in  their  situation  and 
their  happiness,  be  accounted  for.  An  eternal  principle  was 
substituted  for  a  divine  ordinance.  Redemption  could  be 
gained  only  by  realizing  the  essential  torturing  unrest 
involved  in  transiency,  and  by  casting  off  all  earthborn 
desires.  It  was  a  doctrine,  if  not  of  nihilism,  yet  of  negation. 
Felicity  had  to  be  attained,  through  a  realization  in  thought 
of  a  general  infelicity ;  and  though  righteousness  and  self- 
conquest  in  act  and  thought  were  inculcated,  the  ideal  of 
life  could  be  satisfied  by  self-renunciation.  And  for  the 
future  there  was  not  anything  even  so  definite  as  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  the  greater  soul,  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  universe.  Something,  indeed,  was  held  out  as  lying 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea  apples  of  transitory  illusive  enjojrment, 
but  something  too  vague  for  apprehension.  The  Hindu, 
like  other  human  beings,  craved  for  some  element  of  the 
mundane  and  transitory  in  the  infinite  and  eternal,  wherein 
he  was  to  find  rest  for  his  soul.  The  exclusion  of  anthropo- 
morphism starved  human  sympathy,  and  the  subsequent 
partial  deification  of  Buddha  himself  was  really  a  breach 
in  his  svstem.  Ethics  without  a  Heaven  or  Hell:  rewards 
and  punishments  without  a  supreme  judge;  extinction  of 
desire  and  will  as  the  summum  bonuniy  could  not  permanently 
hold  out  against  the  emotional  attractions,  the  appeals  to 
the  meaner  elements  of  man's  nature,  assiduously  and 
confidently  put  forward  by  Brahmanism.  Buddhism  looked 
down  on  human  life  and  saw  its  worthless  surface;  it  did 
not  draw  human  life  upward  to  a  participation  in  a  divine 
scheme,  wherein  ephemeral  suffering  might  be  a  necessary 
element  of  an  immeasurably  greater  joy  in  eternity.  It 
ignored  the  existence  of  the  soul,  even  as  the  vital  principle 
or  moral  resultant  of  man's  powers,  and  the  soul  un- 
recos^nized  turned  away.  When  Buddhism  in  its  decay 
accepted  tlie  curruptious  of   idolatry,   the  unnatural  union 
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was  08  a  portent  of  its  unhonoured  doom— of  effeteness,  and 
death  in  life,  before  final  dissolution. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  master-influences  of 
Hindu  thought  as  manifested  in  the  ''  Literary  History  of 
India,"  we  have  but  scant  space  left  for  notice  of  the  many 
other  points  of  interest  which  Mr.  Frazer's  work  presents. 
The  later  philosophy,  the  epics,  the  drama,  the  jurisprudence, 
to  which  he  introduces  his  readers,  deserve  each  a  detailed 
treatment  which  would  require  a  separate  article.  The 
highly  speculative  character  of  the  Hindu  mind  is  stamped 
even  on  the  great  epic  the  ''Mahabharata" — so  much  so  that 
an  acute  and  able  scholar  has  recently  found  it  possible 
to  contend  that  the  poem  was  written  to  illustrate  early 
legal  institutions.  It  really  enshrines  fragments  of  local 
and  family  customs,  the  hold  of  which  on  the  aborigines, 
probably  also  on  many  of  the  Aryans  in  a  third  or  fourth 
generation — as  the  Irish  customs  became  those  of  the 
English  in  Ireland — waa  so  strong  that  Gautama,  Manu, 
and  the  other  rishis  were  compelled  to  recognize  these 
customs  as  a  law  within  the  law.  The  latter  was  in  truth 
but  another  collection  of  customs.  *'The  smritis  on 
vyavahdra"  says  Mitramisra  "merely  set  forth  customs 
recognized  by  the  people,"  and  the  binding  force  of  custom 
as  a  law  has  always  been  maintained  by  the  British  Courts. 
The  real  danger  in  this  respect  is  that  of  customs  themselves 
becoming  stereotyped  through  judicial  decisions  based  on 
them ;  but  this  danger,  too,  has  been  seen  and  guarded 
against  in  some  important  judgments,  which  reject  the 
notion  of  immobility,  and  allow  a  progress  of  the  customary 
law  answering  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  community. 

No  systems  of  faith  and  of  religious  conceptions  would  be 
imagined  more  antagonistic  than  those  of  the  Hindu  and 
the  Musalman,  when  the  conquering  Mahomedans  swept 
down  from  the  mountains  over  the  plains  of  Northern  India. 
Indigenous  genius  was  silenced  or  driven  into  the  regions 
least  subjected  to  Mahomedan  influence.  Yet  the  mere 
presence  and  neighbourhood  of  an  alien  but  mighty  group 
of  ideas  and  convictions  made  itself  felt  in  the  poetry  of 
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Kabir.  The  approach  was  not  followed  up.  Within  the 
Hindu  race  itself  there  was  some  origination  or  strengthening 
of  notions  of  religion,  caste,  and  men's  mutual  relations,  due 
to  Mahomedan  example ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  spirit 
of  the  conquered  people  was  driven  in  upon  itself,  to 
brood  over  problems  of  universal  unity  or  duality,  to  seek 
solace  in  deeming  the  w^orld  and  its  hard  conditions  no 
more  than  a  dream  within  a  dream,  and  to  dwell  with 
rapturous  faith  on  the  perfections  of  Krishna  or  Rama. 

The  narrowness  and  want  of  enterprise  of  the  Hindu 
intellect  under  the  stifling  pressure  of  Mahomedan  domi- 
nation may  be  compared  with  the  poverty  and  practical 
futility  of  Greek  intellectual  life  in  the  seven  or  eight 
centuries  that  followed  the  establishment  of  Roman  as- 
cendancy. There  was  philosophizing  in  abundance;  each 
generation  produced  its  crop  of  accomplished  scholars, 
learned  in  the  wisdom  of  old,  skilled  in  moulding  familiar 
materials  into  slightly  novel  shapes,  but  devoid  of  the 
vitality,  of  the  instinct  of  expansion,  which  prompts  to 
enterprise  in  action,  and  to  creation  in  art  and  literature. 
The  exceptions  under  the  rule  of  Akbar  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  larger  and  more  liberal  spirit  which  then  prevailed. 
Renewed  oppression  and  depression  drove  the  timid  Brahmanio 
genius  once  more  in  upon  itself.  It  could  not  find  satis- 
faction or  relief  in  investigating  the  facts  of  external  nature, 
or  in  devising  means  for  the  improvement  of  man's  material 
existence.  From  such  pursuits  it  was  cut  off  by  self- 
contrived  caste  barriers  of  imogined  defilement,  which  shut 
out  the  greater  part  of  creation  from  the  touch  of  experiment 
and  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  one  supremely 
endowed  creature  who  alone  could  by  such  means  rise 
towards  a  god-like  intelligence.  All  wholesome  vivifying 
impulse  being  thus  withdrawn,  nought  remained  for 
speculative  power  and  activity  save  a  return  to  brooding 
introspection,  a  rummaging  of  exhausted  philosophies 
resting,  each  and  all,  really  on  some  latent  or  open 
as^iuinption  of  the  point  essential  to  be  proved.  Logic 
was  cultivated  and  abused.      Jurisprudence,  divorced  from 
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a  living  attachment  to  the  progress  and  the  ends  of 
the  coram  unity,  became  a  mere  medium  for  the  display  of 
erudition  and  dialectics.  The  inductive  faculty  seemed 
almost  to  have  perished,  nor  did  the  example  of  Mahomedan 
chroniclers,  though  these  were  pretty  numerous,  invite  any 
Hindu  philosopher  to  open  a  new  path  in  history,  which 
is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  as  Mr.  Frazer  points 
out,  drew  a  dismal  picture  of  the  waste  of  time  and  ability  on 
what  he  described  as  **  the  puerilities  of  Sanskrit  grammar, 
the  viciousness  of  the  doctrines  of  Maya  and  Ignorance,  as 
expounded  by  the  Yedantic  philosophy,  the  inherent  use- 
lessness  of  the  Mima&sa,  and  the  lack  of  all  improvement 
to  the  mind  in  the  study  of  the  Nyaya."  In  such  a  review 
Macaulay  could  find  native  evidence  to  support  his  own 
proposals  in  1835  for  practically  superseding  Oriental 
learning  by  English  in  the  Qovernment  colleges,  which 
were  then  contemplated  as  the  only  centres  of  true  light. 
In  the  Hindu's,  as  in  the  Englishman's,  language  there 
was  gross  exaggeration.  It  was  for  the  latter  a  typical 
instance  of  intellectual  arrogance,  for  the  former  the  rebound 
of  an  aspiring  patriotic  intelligence  from  the  blank  results 
of  theory  on  theory,  and  learning  piled  on  learning,  without 
a  fresh  and  fruitful  communion  with  nature. 

The  nadir,  however,  had  been  reached,  and  Ram  Mohan 
Hoy  himself  allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way. 
The  diffusion  of  English  opened  to  multitudes  those  gateways 
to  modern  science,  and  the  teachings  of  history,  through 
which  tlieir  precursor  gazed  at  first  somewhat  dazzled  with 
the  sight.  The  new  learning  is  operating  as  a  modern 
renaissance  in  India.  The  intellectual  barrenness  and  torpor 
of  the  past  is  followed  in  the  present  by  a  time  of  chaos  and 
ferment,  the  final  outcome  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  foreseen. 
But  this  much  is  evident,  that  the  stagnation  of  the  past 
was  by  no  means  lifelessness.  Innumerable  minds  in  India 
are  now  assimilating  the  great  lessons  of  European  wisdom, 
as  yet  perhaps  "  moving  about  in  worlds  half  realized,"  but 
fitted  and  destined  to  build  a  new  national  structure,  or  to 
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join  in  building  a  nobler  universal  structure  on  tbese 
infinitely  enlarged  foundations.  Such  is  the  opportunity, 
the  priceless  gift,  which,  in  return  for  present  dominion, 
England  has  bestowed  on  India.  In  personal  security  and 
civil  freedom  the  Hindu  may  now  take  his  place  in  the  march 
of  progress.  The  English  medium  through  which  he  views 
European  ideas  and  institutions  affords  in  itself  a  training 
step  by  step  in  political  development.  It  necessitates  a 
cultivation  of  the  historic  sense  of  cause  and  contiouity 
as  linked  with  enterprise  and  reach  of  view,  in  true 
progress.  The  great  social  and  political  movements  of 
the  future,  in  the  greatly  changed  conditions  of  modem  life, 
will  probably  diverge  widely  from  former  precedents.  New 
fields  are  opening  for  speculative  and  constmctive  ability : 
they  are  free  alike  to  the  genius  of  the  East  and  West. 
I'hus  turning  from  the  dreams,  or  gathering  up  the  fruits, 
of  the  past,  the  Brahman,  worthily  claiming  that  rank  in 
virtue  of  his  powers  and  his  purpose,  may  step  firmly 
forward  and  into  new  realms  of  effort  and  conquest,  re- 
joicing in  "  An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air,"  where  all 
good  infiueuces  impel  him  to  share  the  growing  thought 
of  the  world,  perhaps  in  time  once  more  to  lead  it. 

After  quoting  from  the  poet  Banu  a  description  of  the 
march  to  war  and  conquest  of  the  King  Harsha  Yardhana 
in  the  seventh  century,  Mr.  Fruzer  observes  that  the  incon- 
gruous elements  of  the  Indian  population  were  too  diverse, 
the  caste  restrictions  too  firmly  planted,  for  a  national  heart 
to  throb  with  the  one  great  racial  feeling  and  purpose  that 
make  a  fatherland.  It  is  for  the  future  to  mark  how  the 
dividing-lines  of  caste  and  creed  no  longer  hold  the  people 
asunder.  ''Then,"  he  continues,  **  they  may  combine  to  demand 
the  ruling  of  their  own  national  life."  Then,  we  prefer  to 
say,  they  may  have  risen  to  the  nobler  conception  of  an 
approach  to  universal  brotherhood  amongst  the  sons  of  men, 
on  the  basis  of  an  imperial  unity  amongst  all  who 
claim  British  protection  and  accept  British  principles. 
The  fusion  in  the  past  of  tlie  Aryan  race  with  their  rude 
predecessors    in    India    must    at    one    time    have    seemed 
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impossible,  yet  the  thing  has  been  done.     Christianity,  and 

the   modern   humanity    which    it   has   enriched   with   love, 

disdain  the  arrogance  of  Brahmanism.     Sooner  or  later,  all 

subjects  of   the   Crown,  all  members  of  the  nation,  must 

be  gathered  within  the  fold  of  a  common  citizenship,  united 

in    political    feeling    and    principle,    though    manifold    in 

capacities  and  characters ;    strong  in    their  heterogeneous 

variety  when  every  gift  has  free  exercise  and  a  satisfying 

aim.     So  should  the  work  of  imperial  education  proceed, 

and  India  be  endowed  with  the  gains  of  social  experience 

won  by  England  through  centuries  of  hard  endeavour,  of 

strife,  and   blood   and   tears.      When   this   comes   to  pass, 

when  this  is  prized,  when  this  marriage  of  the  East  and 

West  takes  place,  a  new  and  nobler  life  may  spring  from 

the  union,  dwarfing  to  insignificance  all  narrower  ambitions 

and  all  meaner  aims. 

R.  West. 


Zapiski  Vostotchnaoo  orDELfeNiYA  Imperatorskago  Iluss- 
KAGO  Arkhrologicheskaoo  Obshestva.  Memoirs  of  the 
Eastern  Section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Archaeological 
Society,  vol.  x,  parts  1-4.     (St.  Petersburg,  1897.) 

This  volume  contains,  besides  articles  of  more  or  less 
interest  and  the  usual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Section,  a  summary  of  contents  and  index  to  the  first 
ton  volumes  of  the  series  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  index 
of  all  books  and  MSS.  referred  to.  The  obituary  article 
on  the  late  Professor  J.  P.  Minaiev  is  by  Sergius  Oldenburg, 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  portrait  of  this  learned 
scholar,  too  early  taken  from  the  sciontific  labours  to  which 
he  devoted  himself.  It  was  his  mission  in  life  to  make 
a  profound  study  of  the  religions  of  the  East,  and  especially 
of  India,  where  questions  of  faith  have  for  ages  agitated 
and  occupied  men's  intelligence.  Beginning  with  the 
Rigveda,  he  studied  it  both  as  a  means  of  appreciating, 
at  their  true  value,  the  works  of  European  writers,  as  well 
as    for    an    answer    to    many    questions    which    preseuted 
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themselves  to  his  mind.  Ilaving  zealously  pursued  his 
studies  of  the  Vedas  he  visited  Western  Europe,  and  having 
ohtained  access  to  the  treasures  contained  in  the  public 
libraries  of  London  and  Paris,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Buddhistic  literature.  The  pessimistic  tendency  of  Buddhism 
seems  to  have  suited  his  pecuh'ar  temperament,  and  he  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and 
Prakrit  MSS.,  made  extracts  from  these,  filled  notebooks 
with  his  observations,  edited  texts,  and  then  proceeded 
to  India  to  complete  his  studies  on  the  spot.  As  a  result 
of  this  journey  he  published,  in  1877,  his  Indeiskiye  Sktuki, 
''  Indian  Talcs,''  a  collection  of  tales  and  legends  made 
by  the  author  in  Xuniaon  in  1875.  In  his  introductory 
remarks  to  this  work  Minaiev  invites  the  attention  of  his 
Russian  readers  to  the  singular  naivete  and  originality 
characterizing  these  popular  records,  the  faithful  picture 
they  give  of  the  spiritual  life  and  simplicity  of  the  half 
savage  mountaineer,  and  the  remarkable  change  that  has 
come  over  this  countr}'  and  its  people  under  the  civilizing 
influences  of  British  dominion.  AVe  find  him  (i.e.  Minaiev), 
says  his  biographer,  at  the  sacred  tree  beneath  which 
the  great  Buddhist  ascetic  attained  Kirvana,  and  where, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Buddhists,  is  the  earthly  paradise. 
"But  alas!"  observes  the  traveller,  "about  the  tree  of 
knowledge  there  is  desolation,  and  the  last  days  of  its  long 
life  are  reached.  On  Buddhist  soil  nearly  everything 
Buddhistic  is  in  a  state  of  collapse  and  decay ;  here 
another  cult  has  seized  the  nest ;  other  gods  are 
honoured."  And  on  departing  and  taking  his  last  look 
at  the  ancient  Buddhist  statues,  the  gods  of  the  Brahmans 
according  to  popular  conception,  he  exclaims,  "Wherein 
consists  progress  in  India  ?  "  We  next  find  him  in  Nepaul, 
the  last  stronghold  of  Buddhism  on  the  Indian  Continent, 
and  here  he  sees  a  picture  of  Buddhism  as  it  might 
have  been  in  India  had  it  assimilated  other  faiths  and 
borrowed  their  more  vivifying  qualities.  Superstition  and 
an  all-devouring  cult — this  is  what  Buddhism  in  Nepaul 
has  come   to ;    here   there  are  no   monasteries  filled  with 
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monks  learned  in  holy  writ,  no  philosophical  disputes, 
but  simply  a  light-hearted,  good- tempered  people,  thankful 
to  their  innumerable  gods  and  saints  for  the  happiness 
they  enjoy,  and  in  affliction  and  sorrow  offering  propitiatory 
sacrifices.  All  this  is  expressed  in  a  little  incident  of 
Nepuulese  life  witnessed  by  our  traveller  at  the  tomb 
of  a  great  saint,  the  celebrated  Sambhu  Natkha,  by  whose 
shrine  stood  a  concourse  of  men  and  women  drunk  with 
\odki  and  laughter,  when  suddenly  they  tuned  their 
voices  in  unison  and  sang  the  following  verses : — 

1.  Trouble  not,  fair  one,  for  all  know  that  we  have  lived 

together.     Without  me  canst  thou  have  no  pleasure. 

2.  Youth   is   a   fresh   plant  ;    youth   is   the  moment  for 

enjoyment !     Must  you  and  I  now  part  P 

3.  Days  pass,  days  disappear.    Wherefore,  then,  is  youth  P 

M.  Minaiev  paid  a  second  visit  to  India.  Several  years 
had  elapsed  since  his  first  journey,  and  the  political 
atmosphere  was  full  of  alarms,  doubts,  and  fears.  He 
conversed  much  with  Indians,  and  supplemented  his  book 
knowledge  with  observations  taken  from  life.  He  is  no 
longer  exclusively  occupied  with  religion  and  Buddhism, 
but  with  historical  geography  and  politics.  He  puts  aside 
his  analytical  knife  and  simply  lives  and  works,  but  his 
diary  shows  that  this  change  is  only  temporary.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighties  he  resumes  once  more  his  favourite 
studies,  and  profits  by  the  opportunity  for  visiting  another 
Buddhist  countr}' — Burmah. 

The  last  years  of  Minaiev's  life  were  saddened  by  physical 
sufferings,  the  precursor  of  death.  These  increased  his 
religious  doubts  and  tormenting  self-analysis,  but  he  never 
rehixed  in  his  efforts ;  and  though  he  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  he  left  many  valuable  works  by  which  he  will  be 
known  to  posterity. 

E.  D.  M. 
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Benakes  Sanskrit  Series.     Benares:  Braj.  B.  Das  &  Co., 
1882-1897.     Altogether  fifty  fasciculi  of  six  sheets  each. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  parts  that  have  appeared  : — 

Tantravartika.      A   gloss   on   Sahara  Svami's  Commentary 

on   the    MuDuihsu    Sutras.      By    Bhatta    Kuxnarila. 

Fasc.  1-10. 
Katyay ana's  Sarvanukramana  Sutras  of  the  White   Yajur 

Veda,  with   the  Commentary  of  Yajilikunantadeva. 

Fasc.  1-3. 
Katyayaiia's  Pratisakhya  of   the  White  Yajur  Veda,  with 

TJvata's  Commentary.     Fasc.  1-6  (complete). 
ISauuaka's    Prati«akhya    of    the    Rig   Veda,    with    Uvata's 

Commentary.     Fasc.  1. 
Naishkarmyasiddhi.    A  treatise  on  Vedanta.     By  Suredvari* 

carya.     Fasc.  1-3  (complete). 
Yakyapadlya.     A  treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of    Sanskrit 

Grammar.     By  Bhartrhari.     Fasc.  1-3. 
A   collection   of    Sikshas.      By    Yajuavalkya    and    others. 

Fasc.  1-5. 
Siddhantatattva-viveka.    A  treatise  on  Astronomy  by  Bhatta 

Kamalakara.     Fasc.  1-5. 
Aphorisms  of  Vaiseshika  Philosophy.     By  EanSda.     With 

Commentary    of    Prasastapada    and    Udayanacarya, 

gloss.     Fasc.  1-2. 
Sankhyakclrikil,    with    Narayana     Tirtha's    Candrika     and 

Gaudapadaciirya's  Commentary. 
Basagungadhara.      A    treatise    on    the    Art    of     Poetical 

Composition.     By  Pandit  Jagannatha.     With  Com- 
mentary called  Gurumarmaprakasa  by  Nageda  Bhatta. 

Fasc.  1-8. 
ParibhJishavrtti.      A   treatise   on  Sanskrit   Grammar.      By 

Siradeva.     Fasc.  1-2. 

Artha-suiigraha.  Elementary  tract  on  Mimamsa.  By 
Laucrilksi  Bhaskara.  Edited  and  translated  bv 
Professor  Thibaut.       (Complete.) 
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The  above  series  was  started  with  every  prospect  of  success 
and  long  life.  It  had  two  European  Sanskritists  of  repute 
at  its  head,  and  an  editorial  staff  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  scholars  in  Benares.  Yet  it  proved  to  be  weak  on  the 
purely  mechanical  side  of  printing  and  publishing,  and  this 
brought  about  its  dissolution  after  a  career  lasting  less  than 
a  decade  and  a  half.  All  of  the  works  which  it  took  in 
hand  are  important,  but  two  stand  out  as  pre-eminently 
so,  and  we  can  only  deplore  their  incompleteness.  One 
is  Bhartrhari's  celebrated  and  oft-quoted  Vdkyapadlya^ 
a  treatise  in  three  kandas.  Only  two  of  them  have  come 
out  in  this  series,  and  we  are  still  deprived  of  the  best 
portion,  the  PraJclrnaka,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Pdnini  chapter 
of  Madhava's  Sarvadarianasangraha,  where  we  find  quotations 
from  four  of  its  sections  under  the  names  jdH-samuddeia^ 
samba luiha-samuddeia,  kriyd-Bamuddeia,  and  dravya'samuddeia. 
The  other  work  is  Eumarila's  Tantratdrtika,  a  highly 
esteemed  comment  on  l^abara's  Mimdmsd-bAdshya,  com- 
mencing with  the  second  pada  of  the  first  chapter.  The 
ten  fasciculi  published  in  this  series  merely  carry  us  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  chapter,  whereas  the  entire 
work  contains  twelve !  It  may  be  added  that  the  comment 
on  the  /irst  pada  of  the  bhdshya  is  entirely  in  verse,  and 
is  entitled  Slokavdrtika.  It  was  brought  out  in  vols,  iii 
and  iv  of  The  Pandit  (new  series).  There  are  numerous 
citations  from  this  commentary  of  Eumarila's  in  the  Jaimini, 
Panini,  and  Patau jali  (Yoga)  chapters  of  Madhava's  afore- 
said work.  Will  not  some  Benares  Pandit  give  us  the 
remainder  of  this  useful  treatise  ? 

It  may  suffice  to  add  that  the  Naishkarmyasiddhi^  by 
Siiiikarucarya's  famous  pupil,  consists  of  an  argument  in 
support  of  Vedanta  as  against  ritual;  and  that  the  Rasa- 
gaiujddhara  is  a  seventeenth -century  treatise  on  Poetics, 
and  held  in  much  esteem  in  Western  India.  Both  of  these 
have  been  brought  out  in  Bombay  also ;  the  former  in  the 
Sanskrit  series  of  that  Presidency,  &nd  the  latter  in  the 
Kdvyamdld  series.  The  type  employed  for  these  editions 
is  such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  on  the  banks  of   the 
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GangPR ;  and  the  imperfect  state  in  which  the  series  has 
stopped  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  danger  attending*  this 
method  of  issuing  serials  by  parts — a  method  still  unhappily 
foUowerl  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  but  fortunately  discarded 
by  most  recent  serial  publications  in  India  in  favour  of 
issuing  by  volumes. 

G.  A.  J. 

Memories    of    Skven    CAMrAioNs.      Bv  James    Howard 
Thornton,  C.B.,  il.B.     (Loudon :  Constable  &  Co.) 

This  volume,  very  handsomely  printed  and  prettily 
illustrated,  is  an  interestingly  written  account  of  the 
experiences  of  a  medical  officer  in  India,  1856-1891.  That 
portion  of  it  which  deals  with  the  author's  service  during 
the  Mutiny  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  throws  a  sidelight 
on  some  questions,  both  of  policy  and  also  of  actual  fact, 
which  are  still  matters  of  dispute.  Although  the  greater 
])art  of  the  work  is  simply  a  diary  of  personal  experiences, 
yet  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  shrewd  observation,  which  has 
additional  weight  when  it  rotates  to  general  questions 
of  sanitation  or  State  action  on  public  health.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  author  is  very  strongly  against  any  Government 
interference  with  the  manufacture  or  sale  or  consumption 
of  opium ;  and  is  much  impressed  with  the  injurious  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  extensive  irrigation 
recently  carried  out  in  Tndia.  In  his  opinion  the  old 
system  of  irrigation  from  wells  had  none  of  the  objections 
that  can  be  urged,  on  medical  grounds,  against  irrigation 
works;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  old  system  was  disturbed. 
One  very  striking  fact  recorded  is,  that  at  the  very  time 
of  the  great  eruption  at  Krakatoa  in  Java  in  1883  the 
hot  springs  of  Sltil  at  Monghyr  became  much  cooler  than 
usual,  and  remained  lukewarm  for  several  weeks ;  and  the 
author  has  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  two  phenomena 
to  the  same  cause.  There  are  some  strong  words  at  the 
end  of  the  book  on  the  advantages  which  an  energetic 
medical  man  may  obtain  from  service  in  India. 
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The  RuBA*iYAT  of  Omar  Khayyam,  being  a  Facsimile  of 
the  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
with  a  Transcript  into  Modern  Persian  Characters, 
translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  a 
Bibliography,  by  Edward  Heron-Allen,  pp.  xliv 
and  288.     (H.  8.  Nichols,  1898.) 

Having  regard  to  the  wide  fields  of  Persian  literature 
which  remain  totally  unexplored,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
the  constant  stream  of  fresh  renderings  into  English  of 
almost  the  only  Persian  poet  who  has  had  the  g^ood  fortune 
to  find  a  translator  equal  to  himself  in  poetic  genius.  What 
has  been  once  well  done  is  best  left  alone ;  and  'Omar-i- 
Khayyam  has  been  interpreted  to  the  West  by  a  genius 
—  Fitzgerald — and  at  least  two  scholars — Whinfield  and 
Nicolas.  Whether  either  'Omar  or  Fitzgerald  is  likely  to 
gain  in  reputation  by  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy  and  Richard  le  Gallienne,  neither  of  whom  had 
any  knowledge  of  Persian,  or  by  those  of  Mr.  Heron-Allen, 
whoso  scholarship  seems  unequal  to  his  industry  and 
enthusiasm,  is  very  doubtful. 

We  are  far  from  ranking  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  work  with 
that  of  McCarthy,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  typographical 
eceentricitv,  or  of  Le  Oallienne,  who  boldly  announces  that 
a  knowledge  of  Persian  is  an  unnecessary  (he  almost  implies 
an  undesirable)  attribute  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  **  the 
true  Omarian":  for  parts,  at  any  rate,  of  Mr.  Heron- Allen's 
work,  viz.,  the  beautiful  cover,  the  excellent  reproduction 
of  the  old  Bodleian  MS.  (dated  a.h.  865  =  a.d.  1460,  and 
described  by  Eth^  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Persian 
Jf^S.,  No.  525),  and  the  bibliography  and  analyses  of 
Fitzgerald's  work,  are  of  a  permanent  value.  The  same, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  either  the  Introduction  or  the 
translation,  for  the  former  contains  many  serious  historical 
and  other  blunders,  while  the  latter  is  bald  without  being 
always  accurate. 

Of  the  blunders  in  the  Introduction,  some  of  the  most 
serious  occur  in   the  sentence  on  p.  iv,  beginning,   "The 
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Sultan  Toghrul  had  been  succeeded  in  1063  by  Alp  Aralan, 
who  conquered  Mahmoud  the  Great,  Khalif  of  Baghdad 
.  .  .  .  /'  for  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with 
Muhammadan  liistory  would  have  prevented  the  writer  from 
confounding  the  Ghaznavid  king  with  the  *'  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,"  who  was  at  that  time  (a.d.  991-1031) 
al-Qudir  Ei'llah  the  'Abbasid ;  and  from  the  gross  ana- 
chronism of  making  Alp  Arslan,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  father  Toghrul  in  a.d.  1063,  a  contemporary 
of  Sultan  Mahmud,  who  died  in  a.d.  1030,  seven  years 
before  Toghrul  began  to  reign.  And  if  this  is  one  of  the 
worst  errors  in  the  Introduction,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one. 

As  regards  the  translation,  the  very  first  quatrain  is 
turned  into  nonsense  by  a  confounding  of  the  protasis  with 
the  apodosis.     The  correct  rendering  is — 

"  If  I  have  never  threaded  the  pearl  of  Thy  service, 
And  if  I  have  never  brushed  from  my  face  the  dust  of  sin, 
Nevertheless  I  do  not  despair  of  Thy  mercy, 
Because  I  have  never  said  that  One  was  Two." 

Mr.  Heron- Allen  translates  as  follows: — 

"  If  I  have  never  threaded  the  pearl  of  Thy  servioe, 
I  have,  at  least,  never  wiped  the  dust  of  sin  from  my  face ; 
This  being  so,  I  am  not  hopeless  of  Thy  mercy, 
For  the  reason  that  I  have  never  said  that  One  was  Two." 

Again,  in  the  notes  on  No.  14  (p.  133),  Mr.  Heron- Allen 
talks  of  ''striking  the  loose  bough  with  impotent  hand/' 
instead  of  "clutching  at  the  weak  branch,"  etc.;  while  in 
No.  25  (p.  143)  he  misprints  ./?/5/  (J-ai  *  season')  em /asl 
(j-jj  'excellence'),  and  mistranslates  i^^^J  j^  as  *if 
thenceforth '  instead  of  '  if  so  be  that,'  though  he  admits 
in  the  note  that  this  "is  perhaps  a  liberty."  Bnt  why 
take  such  liberties  in  what  purports  to  be  a  literal 
translation  ? 

But  perhaps  no  quatrain  has  been  more  thoroughly  mis- 
understood and  deprived  of  its  point  than  No.  141  (p.  259), 
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to  which  popular  tradition  has  attached  a  well-known 
anecdote,  which  sufficiently  shows — if  any  proof  beyond 
the  actual  words  were  needed — that  the  Deity,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Heron- Allen  supposes,  "  a  doctor  of  divinity  "  (who, 
by-the-bye,  is  never  addressed  in  Persian  as  *'  Rabhl^*^  which 
can  only  mean  *  my  Lord,'  i.e.  *  my  God '),  is  intended. 
The  anecdote  alluded  to  is  given,  amongst  other  places,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Tihran  edition  of  a.h.  1297  (p.  5),  in  the 
following  words : — 


J.R.A.B.  1898.  27 
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cL^li^  ^  j/  U--J  ^yiT  ^Ur  \^^Ur  ^  c:-^\iS' Ja^  **M=^7- 

'*  They  say  that  one  night  he  [i.e.  'Omar-i-Ehayyam]  had 
prepared  an  entertainment  and  invited  a  number  of  friends 
and  moon-like  beauties,  and  had  set  out  many  candles 
and  lamps,  and  was  engaged  in  drinking  wine  in  perfect 
unrestraint  and  freedom  from  care.  In  the  midst  of  the 
merrymaking  (for  Heaven  avenges  itself  for  all),  a  blast 
of  wind  came,  and  the  candles  were  extinguished,  and  a  jar 
of  wine  which  he  had  set  [beside  him]  was  broken.  'Omar-i- 
Khayyam  was  much  annoyed,  and  exclaimed  in  drunken 
fashion — 

*  0  God,  Thou  hast  broken  mi/ jar  of  wine, 

0  God,  Thou  hast  closed  against  me  the  door  of  pleasure^ 

Thou  hast  spilt  in  the  dust  my  pure  icine ; 

Dust  in  my  mouth  !     Thou  must  he  drunk,  0  God  I  * 

They  said  that  when  he  had  concluded  this  speech  and 
utterance  his  face  turned  black.  His  disciples  and  boon- 
companions  at  the  banquet  at  once  fled.  'Omar,  remarking 
this,  demanded  a  mirror,  and,  seeing  the  colour  of  his  faoe 
thus  changed,  smiled  and  said — 

*  Who  is  there  in  the  icorld  who  hath  never  sinned  f    Tell  me  I 
When  did  he  live  irho  never  committed  sin  f     Tell  me  /  ' 
[//'J  /  do  tcrony  and  Thou  returnest  evil 

Then  what  is  the  difference  between  me  and  Theef     Tell  me/* 

Forthwith  his  face  became  resplendent  as  the  full  moon  of 
the  fourteenth  [day  of  the  month].  Thereupon  he  laid 
down  his  head  in  adoration  to  Ood,  and  surrendered  np  his 
soul  to  the  Creator  of  the  World.  His  death  took  place  at 
Nishapur  in  the  year  a.h.  517  (  =  a.d.  1123)." 
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Now  this  anecdote,  silly  as  it  is,  suffices  to  show  how  the 
quatrain  in  question  is  understood  by  the  Persians,  viz.  as 
an  insult  to  Ood  ;  yet  Mr.  Heron- Allen  substitutes  **  Rabbi  " 
in  his  translation,  which,  he  adds  in  a  note,  '*  means  precisely 
a  doctor  of  divinity,"  and  '*  is  a  common  term  of  respect 
in  Persia,"  both  of  which  assertions  are  perfectly  devoid  of 
foundation.  In  another  note  on  the  last  line  of  the  same 
quatrain,  he  explains  khdk-am  bi-dihan  as  "literally,  'my 
earth  on  mouth,'  "  which  is  arrant  nonsense,  the  meaning 
being  '  earth  in  my  mouth,'  i.e.  '  may  my  mouth  be 
filled  with  dust ! '  That  even  from  Achaemenian  times  the 
possessive  suffix  in  Persian  can  be  separated  from  the  word 
to  which  it  belongs  and  attached  to  some  other  word  in 
the  sentence,  and  that  hence  khdk-am  bi-dihan  =  khdk 
hi-dihan-amt  is  one  of  the  elementary  facts  of  Persian 
grammar. 

We  may  also  wonder,  in  quatrain  No.  142  (p.  261),  in 
what  dictionary  Mr.  Heron-Allen  found  that  tU  ( J-J ) 
means  "literally  *fig.*"  Of  such  'figs*  there  would  soon 
come  satiety  ! 

To  the  biography  of  the  astronomer-poet  Mr.  Heron- Allen 
adds  nothing,  but  only  repeats  tales  now  shown  by  Houtsma 
{Hi%t,  des  SeldjoHcides  de  firdq  par  al-Bonddri  .  .  .  , 
(exte  arabe,  p.  xiv  of  preface,  n.  2)  to  be  impossible  for 
chronological  reasons;  tales,  moreover,  which  rest  on  the 
weak  authority  of  inaccurate  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  citing  from  spurious  works  of  no 
antiquity.  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on 
the  fact  that  Persian  history  and  literature,  especially  of  the 
period  previous  to  the  Monghol  invasion  (middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  cannot  be  properly  studied  without 
reference  to  Arabic  sources,  since  Arabic  remained,  till  the 
fall  of  the  Caliphate,  the  language  of  most  serious  writers, 
the  language  of  science,  learning,  and  diplomacy,  in  Persia. 
How  rich  a  harvest  of  facts  relating  to  the  life  of  'Omar-i- 
Ehayyam  may  be  gleaned  from  Arabic  sources,  appears 
from  the  admirable  article  on  him  by  Professor  Shukovski, 
of   St.   Petersburg,  which   concludes   the  volume   recentlj 
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published  by  the  pupils  of  Baron  Victor  Rosen,  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  professorship. 
Many  of  the  citations  there  given  are  from  works  which 
exist  only  in  manuscript,  but  the  notice  of  'Omar  given  by 
al-QazvIni  (who  died  in  a.d.  1283,  only  160  years  after 
*Omar),  in  his  Athdni^ l-hildd  (ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  318, 
S.V.  Nishapiir),  has  been  generally  accessible  to  European 
scholars  for  the  last  fifty  years,  though  it  seems  hitherto 
to  have  remained  unused  by  the  ''Omarians,"  to  whom 
(with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  le  Gallicnne)  we  venture 
to  recommend  a  study  not  only  of  Persian  but  of  Arabic. 

E.  G.  B. 

Le  Mahavastu,  texte  Sanscrit,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois 
par  E'mile  Senart.  Three  volumes,  8vo.  (Paris, 
1882,  1890,  1897.  Printed  at  the  National  Press  by 
Government  authority  for  the  Society  Asiatique.) 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
the  Government  of  France,  the  French  Asiatic  Society, 
and,  above  all,  the  distinguished  author  himself,  on  the 
completion  of  this  splendid  work. 

It  is  not  only  the  editio  princepa  of  a  book  of  historical 
importance,  it  is  the  first  critical  edition  we  have  of  any 
one  of  the  numerous  books  which  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  together  as  Buddhist  Sanskrit  literature. 

The  book  calls  itself,  at  the  end  (3.  461),  "the  &ri 
Mahavastu  Avadiina  according  to  the  recension  of  tlie 
Lokottara-vadins  belonging  to  the  Arya-maha-sanghikas '' ; 
and  just  after  the  beginning  (at  1.  2)  it  adds  that  this 
school  was  of  the  Madhya  Desa,  or  Middle  Country. 

This  refers,  of  course,  not  to  the  district  so  called  by 
the  Brahmins,  but  to  the  district  further  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  south-east  so  called  by  Buddhists. 
The  book  is  not,  therefore,  a  Northern  text,  except  in  the 
very  limited  sense  that  the  six  modern  MSS.  on  which 
the  edition  is  based  come,  all  of  them,  from  Nepal.  It 
claims    to    have    been   composed,   and  originally  used,   in 
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a  district  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  stretching 
from  Lucknow  eastward  to  the  western  confines  of  Bengal 
Proper — a  district  it  would  be  quite  inaccurate  to  describe 
either  as  Northern  or  as  Southern.  It  is  simply  the  Central 
district,  the  one  from  which  all  the  old  Buddhist  texts, 
whether  Pali  or  Sanskrit,  claim  alike  to  come.  The  book 
itself,  the  dialect  used  in  it,  the  opinions  it  puts  forth, 
the  legends  its  authors  believed  in,  are  Central — or  East- 
Central,  if  it  be  desirable  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
districts  called  Central  by  the  Brahmins  and  the  Buddhists 
respectively. 

And  should  it  be  asked  :  "  Why  be  so  clear  and  emphatic 
on  a  point  on  which  all  are  agreed?"  the  answer  is  that 
the  use  of  the  terms  Northern  and  Southern  as  applied, 
not  to  the  MSS.,  but  to  the  books  themselves,  or  the 
Buddhism  they  teach,  is  the  source  of  most  serious  misunder- 
standing. It  inevitably  leads  careless  writers  to  suppose 
that  we  have,  historically,  to  consider  two  Buddhisms,  and 
two  only,  one  manufactured  in  Nepal,  the  other  in  Ceylon. 
Now  this  is  admittedly  wrong.  What  we  have  to  consider 
is  Buddhism  varying  through  slight  degrees,  as  the  centuries 
pass  by,  in  almost  every  book.  We  may  call  it  one,  or  we 
may  call  it  many.  What  is  quite  certain  is  that  it  is  not 
two.  And  the  most  useful  distinction  to  emphasize  is  not 
the  ambiguous  and  misleading  geographical  one,  derived 
from  the  places  where  the  MSS.  come  from;  nor  even, 
though  that  would  be  better,  the  linguistic  one:  it  is  the 
chronological  one. 

The  work  under  review,  for  instance,  the  Sublime  Story, 
as  we  might  freely  render  its  title,  stands  in  much  closer 
relationship  to  the  Suttas,  preserved  in  Pali,  the  modem 
MSS.  of  which  come  from  Burma,  or  Siam,  or  Ceylon,  than 
it  does  to  the  "Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,"  written  in 
Sanskrit,  the  MSS.  of  which  come  from  NepaL  Like  the 
Pali  books,  it  belongs  to  what  the  later  Sanskrit  books  call 
the  **  Lesser  Vehicle,"  the  Hina  Yana.  The  views  of  its 
authors  on  ethics,  on  religion,  on  philosophy,  come  in,  of 
course,  only  incidentally.     They  are  here  writing,  not  on 
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Buddhism,  but  on  the  life-history  of  the  Buddha.  But 
wherever  those  views  do  appear,  they  differ  only  slightly 
from  the  corresponding  views  in  the  Pali,  whereas  they 
differ  altogether,  move  in  a  quite  different  circle,  from  the 
views  which  dominate  the  Lotus,  belonging  as  it  does  to 
the  so-called  Greater  Vehicle — the  Maha  Yana. 

The  Sublime  Story  that  it  tells  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
life  in  this  world  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  nor  the 
history  of  the  faith.  It  is  the  story  of  how  the  truth  was 
won;  how  the  Buddha  became  a  Buddha.  Practically  it 
amounts  to  a  life  of  Gotama  from  the  remote  ages  when 
he  was  Dipankara  down  to  the  thirty- sixth  year  of  his  life 
as  Gotama.  It  contains  the  same  episodes  and  the  same 
story  as  we  have  in  the  Pali  in  the  Nidana,  the  Introduction 
to  the  Commentary  on  the  Jataka  Stories.  The  difference 
is  that  the  Jataka  commentator,  knowing  that  the  Jatakas 
will  all  come  on  afterwards  in  the  book,  gives  the  story 
of  Gotama's  life  from  the  time  when  he  lived  as  Dipankara, 
many  ages  ago,  down  to  a  few  weeks  after  his  attainment 
of  Buddhahood,  without  introducing  any  Jataka  tales.  The 
author  of  the  Sublime  Story,  having  no  such  reserve, 
introduces  his  Jataka  stories  as  he  goes  along,  after  the 
episode  which  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate.  As  only 
a  certain  number  of  the  550  Jatakas  are  connected  with 
those  episodes  in  the  actual  life  chosen  for  insertion  in  the 
Sublime  Story,  the  others  are  naturally  omitted;  and  some 
not  included  in  the  collection  of  550  are  also  added.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  have  a  table  of  the  episodes 
in  the  Maha  Vastu  beginning  with  Dipankara,  with  a  column 
of  parallel  passages ;  and,  separately,  a  table  of  the  Jatakas 
and  legends  inserted,  by  way  of  illustration,  between  those 
episodes,  with  a  similar  column  for  parallel  passages. 

The  task  of  arranging  the  Buddhist  books  known  to  us 
in  chronological  order  must  remain  difficult,  and  uncertain 
in  its  results,  until  the  whole  of  at  least  the  older  texts  are 
made  accessible  to  scholars.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
compare  the  various  ideas  expressed,  and  in  many  instances 
to  say,  with  practical  certainty,  that  this  or  that  is  developed 
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out  of  the  other.  The  clearest  cases  will  be  those  in  which 
a  name,  or  a  technical  term,  comes  into  play.  We  shall 
then  have  a  kind  of  chronological  table  of  ideas  according 
to  which  the  books,  in  which  they  occur,  will  group  them- 
selves. 

Take  such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  the  mention  of  Sukhavati 
(Maha  Vastu,  3.  462).  We  may  conclude  for  certain  that 
the  colophon  in  which  it  occurs  must  have  been  written 
after  the  time  when  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  this 
particular  heaven,  as  a  blessed  state  to  which  all  men  should 
aspire,  had  become  part  of  Buddhism.  It  is  admittedly 
not  part  of  the  belief  of  the  early  Buddhists.  We  don't 
know  exactly  when  or  where  or  how  the  idea  arose.  But 
any  passage  in  which  it  is  put  forth  bears  thereby  a  mark 
of  its  comparative  date. 

The  Yedas,  in  Buddhist  belief,  were  once  three,  and 
afterwards  became  four  by  the  addition  of  the  Atharva. 
Any  mention  of  the  Atharva  as  a  Yeda,  or  any  olear 
mention  of  four  Yedas,  is  another  mark.  The  Jhanas,  onoe 
four,  became  five,  by  the  division  of  the  second  into  two. 
The  mention  of  five  Jhanas  is  another  mark.  The  Sankharas, 
once  defined  vaguely  and  generally  by  a  well-known  standing 
phrase,  were  afterwards  defined  categorically  by  a  long  list 
of  the  predispositions  included  in  the  term.  The  presence 
of  this  list  is  another  mark.  Professor  Windisch,  in  his 
masterly  monograph  on  Mara,  has  given  us  at  least  one, 
if  not  two,  others ;  the  theories  of  the  Paramitas,  of  the 
Ten  Bhumis,  of  the  Four  Truths,  of  the  Eightfold  Path, 
of  the  Four  Yisions  (that  appeared  to  the  Boditat),  and 
many  other  ideas,  give  us  similar  marks. 

Such  marks  differ,  of  course,  in  value,  and  have  the 
advantage  (or  is  it  a  disadvantage?)  of  requiring  for  their 
critical  use  a  somewhat  serious  and  detailed  study  of 
Buddhistic  ideas.  But  where  they  are  found  in  any  one 
book  in  sufficient  number,  all  pointing  towards  the  same 
conclusion,  that  conclusion  may  be  accepted  aa  a  working 
hypothesis. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  above  and  other  similar  marks 
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— and  there  is  almost  nothing  else,  except  the  dialect,  to 
judge  by — the  Maha  Yastu  seems  to  be  of  about  the  same 
age  as  the  Milinda,  and  older  than  any  other  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  text — there  are  only  three  or  four — of  which  we 
know  enough  to  venture  on  comparisons.  The  only  possible 
exception  is  the  Lalita  Yistara,  which  deals  with  the  same 
portion  of  Gotama's  last  life  on  earth  as  is  dealt  with  in 
the  ]\[aha  Yastu,  but  omits  almost  all  reference  to  his 
previous  births.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have 
a  detailed  comparison  of  these  two  early  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
works  on  so  nearly  the  same  subject. 

One  of  the  most  curious  details  in  the  present  work  is 
the  fact  that  it  claims  to  belong  to  the  Yinaya.  We  have 
always  hitherto  understood  Yinaya  to  mean  "discipline, 
rules  of  the  Order,  Canon  Law."  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  here.  When  the  Buddhist  Community  had  lasted 
long  enough  for  the  want  of  a  life  of  its  founder  to  become 
felt,  the  further  question  arose  as  to  which  of  the  three 
Pitakas  it  should  be  included  in.  The  decision,  at  least 
among  the  Lokottara-vadins,  was  to  put  it,  as  a  kind  of 
preliminary  note,  to  the  Yinaya,  the  rules  of  the  Order — 
on  the  ground,  no  doubt,  that  it  gave  an  explanation  of 
how  the  Order  came  to  be  founded.  But  it  is  odd  to  find 
that  these  three  bulky  volumes  are  the  introduction  only 
to  a  work,  now  lost,  on  a  quite  different  subject. 

We  have  only  had  space  to  hint  at  one  or  two  of  the 
numerous  problems  of  historical  importance  and  interest 
raised  by  a  perusal  of  the  Maha  Yastu.  Fortunately,  the 
distinguished  scholar  to  whom  we  owe  this  admirable 
edition  promises  us  a  supplementary  volume,  in  which  such 
questions  can  be  discussed  at  greater  length  and  at  greater 
leisure  than  they  could  have  been  in  the  present  publication. 
It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  eagerness  all  Indianists  will 
look  forward  to  such  a  series  of  essays  coming  from  such 
a  hand.  Meanwhile  this  great  work,  with  its  magnificent 
index  and  its  numerous  careful  notes,  will  be  the  daily 
manual  and  guide  of  those  scholars  engaged  in  the  edition 
of  the  other  Buddhist  Sanskrit  works  now  being  brought  out 
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by  scholars  in  all  parts  of  Europe  through  the  enlightened 
generosity  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy.  We  put  our 
questions  to  scholars  now,  not  so  much  by  personal  inter- 
course, as  by  consulting  the  works  which  give  us  their 
considered  opinions.  And  it  is  sober  truth  to  say  of  the 
author  of  a  work  like  this,  as  Sonadanda,  the  Brahmin, 
said  of  Gotama  {mhght  gani  gandcan'yo),  that  **  students 
come  across  the  continent,  through  many  lands,  to  put 
questions  to  him,  the  teacher  of  the  teachers  of  many." 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

MoDKRN  Persian  Colloquial  Grammar,  containing  a  short 
Grammar,  Dialogues,  and  Extracts  from  Nasir-ed-Din 
Shah's  Diaries,  Tales,  etc.,  and  a  Vocabulary,  by 
Dr.  Fritz  Rosen,     pp.  xvi,  400.     (Luzac,  1898.) 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  number  of  Persian  grammars 
which  have  appeared  in  England,  there  was,  till  the 
appearance  of  the  work  now  under  notice,  not  one  which 
could  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  travellers  and  others 
whose  chief  object  was  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
spoken  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  character.  The  best  work  of  the  kind  will  long  be 
M.  A.  de  Biberstein  Kazimirski's  Dialogues  /ran ^ais-persana 
et  wcabuiaire  franfais-persan,  which,  however,  though  a 
masterpiece  of  originality  and  a  mine  of  information,  is 
rather  bulky  for  a  traveller  who  is  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  Persian  chdpdr  to  reduce  his  worldly 
possessions  to  a  minimum.  The  various  modem  Persian 
plays  of  Mirza  Ja'far  Qaraja-daghl,  too,  though  invaluable 
as  a  mirror  of  colloquial  Persian,  presuppose  some  knowledge 
of  the  classical  language;  while  Finn's  useful  little  Vade^ 
mecum  is  designed  for  those  who  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  go  deeply  into  the  matter,  or  to  trouble 
themselves  about  the  written  character. 

Dr.  Rosen,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  aa  a  Persian 
scholar  and  linguist,  published  his  Neupersucher  Sprachfurer 
at  Leipzig  in  1890,  and  of  that  work  the  volume  before 
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U8  is  essentially  a  revised  translation  into  English.  It  is 
superior  to  its  original,  however,  in  two  important  particularsy 
viz. :  in  the  reproduction  of  the  original  texts  in  the  proper 
character  alongside  the  transliterations,  and  in  the  conversion 
of  the  tabulated  collections  of  useful  words  into  an  alpha- 
betically-arranged vocabulary.  Of  the  400  pages  which 
constitute  the  body  of  the  work,  pp.  1-74  comprise  the 
grammar;  pp.  75-205  the  dialogues,  which  conclude  with 
three  short  and  amusing  stories;  pp.  206-285  the  extracts 
from  the  late  Shah's  diaries ;  and  pp.  286-^0  the 
vocabulary,  which  is  preceded  by  an  appendix  of  titles, 
weights,  measures,  and  coinage.  We  do  not  agree  with 
everything  laid  down  by  Dr.  Rosen,  nor  with  all  his 
vocalizations  of  words,  and  we  notice  a  good  many  printer's 
errors  (mostly  of  no  great  consequence),  but  his  little  manual 
may  be  cordially  recommended  to  students  of  the  spoken 
language  of  Persia. 

E.  O.  B. 

Ge8chichtk  der  Arabischkn  Litteratur,  von  Carl 
Brockelmann.  Vol.  I  (first  half).  8vo,  pp.  1-240. 
(Weimar:  G.  Felber,  1897.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  trustworthy  handbook  of 
the  literature  of  the  Arabs  has  long  been  a  desideratam, 
particularly  for  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  check, 
by  researches  of  their  own,  the  information  given  in 
Ham mer-Purgst all's  voluminous  but  unreliable  work.  No 
one  will  blame  Dr.  Brockelmann  for  discarding  it;  but 
Arbuthnot's  little  manual,  which  does  not  claim  to  be  based 
on  original  study,  deserves  at  any  rate  to  be  appreciated 
for  being  the  first  of  it 8  kind  in  the  field,  and  having  done 
good  service  to  a  certain  circle  of  readers.  The  author 
leavcp,  liowever,  unmentioned  the  literary  observations  in- 
serted iu  Weil's  Geschichte  der  Cha/i/en,  and  the  short  sketch 
appended  \o  the  third  volume  of  the  same  work,  as  well 
as  the — not  very  complete — ^list  offered  in  Mehren's  Mhetarik 
der  Araber. 
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The  reason  why  Arabic  scholars  have  hitherto  hesitated 
to  compile  a  history  of  Arab  literature  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  subject  is  so  vast  that  a  really  comprehensive,  not  to 
say  exhaustive,  work  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  ac- 
complished without  division  of  labour.  The  branches  are 
too  many,  and — to  use  the  motto  of  this  Journal — quot  rami 
tot  arbores.  Besides,  there  is  still  so  much  preparatory 
work  to  be  done  in  the  several  departments  in  the  shape 
of  editions  of  texts,  translations,  and  monographs  that  the 
time  seems  to  have  hardly  yet  come  for  a  literary  survey 
over  this  immense  area.  Yet  we  now  stand  face  to  face 
with  this  single-banded  attetnpt  at  a  compilation  of  such 
a  work  on  scientific  lines.  The  first  instalment,  compre- 
hending pre-Islamic  poetry  and  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Moslim  literature,  shows  that  the  author  has  not  ap- 
proached his  task  without  having  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject. 

In  the  classification  of  ancient  poets,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  the  list  of  those  who  belong  both  to  the  heathen 
and  Islamic  periods  is  somewhat  defective.  The  reader  is 
not  informed  of  the  fact  that  Arab  litterateurs  bring  these 
under  the  heading  of  Mukhadramun.  Dr.  Brockelmann, 
it  is  true,  mentions  Labid  and  Al  A'sha,  but  the  list  is  much 
larger,  including  as  it  does  Hassan  b.  Thabit,  Nabigha  al 
Ja'di,  Ea'b  b.  Zuheir,  and  others.  Of  these  Nabigha  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  The  article  on  Hassan  makes  him  appear 
only  as  a  Mohammedan  poet,  although  his  pre-Islamic  poems 
are  much  better  authenticated  than  those  of  the  following 
period.  The  description  the  author  gives  of  the  Qoran  is 
not  accurate  in  all  points.  To  declare  its  form  to  be 
rhymed  prose  (ftaj)  in  general  is  not  quite  justifiable.  In 
real  mj  the  poetic  element  must  be  found  in  the  subject 
and  language  as  well  as  in  the  rhyme.  This  may  be  the 
case  in  the  older  Suras,  but  the  strained  efforts  made  in 
the  majority  of  Qoranic  addresses  to  wind  up  lengthy 
periods  with  an  apology  for  a  rhyme  produces  no  poetic 
effect  whatever.  As  to  strophes,  some  distinct  traces  of 
such  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  earliest  revelations. 
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although  they  do  not  coincide  with  those  Professor  D.  H. 
Mullor  believes  he  has  discovered.  Dr.  Brockelmann  upholds 
too  much  the  time-honoured  theories  on  the  Qoran,  which, 
however,  demand  cousiderublo  modification,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  earliest  prophetic  utterances  of  Mohammed. 
As  this  chapter  of  the  book  is  naturally  of  greater  interest 
for  the  general  reader  than  most  others,  it  might  have 
been  a  little  fuller.  If  the  rise  of  Islamism  is  to  be  made 
instructive  for  the  student  of  the  history  of  religions,  muoh 
clearer  notions  than  those  now  current  are  required  with 
regard  to  its  initial  stage.  The  "nervous  fits"  have  first 
of  all  to  be  done  away  with  entirely  as  a  fulcrum  of  a  new 
faith  of  such  universal  character  as  Islamism. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  well- 
nigh  immeasurable  wealth  of  Moslim  literature  renders 
the  task  of  systematic  classification  extremely  arduouBi 
especially  if  it  is  not  to  overstep  a  certain  given  limit. 
The  following  remarks,  chosen  at  random,  only  serve  to 
illustrate  this  fact.  To  place,  e.g.,  Amr  b.  Babr  Al-Jahiz 
in  the  chapter  of  **  Entertaining  prose  literature  "  hardly 
does  justice  to  this  clever  and  well-informed  author  and 
keen  observer.  He  was  also  a  poet.  Verses  of  his,  as 
well  as  passages  from  his  books,  are  quoted  in  the  liqdn 
of  the  polyhistor  and  sound  critic  As-Soyuti.  The  famous 
Al-Tha'alabi  mentions  his  wi'itings  continually;  and  even 
Ibn  Hazm,  whose  religious  views  made  him  so  intolerant 
towards  anyone  who  did  not  share  them,  places  Al-Jahis 
in  point  of  impressiveness  of  style  on  a  par  with  the 
poetry  of  Imru'lqeis.  His  writings  abound  in  valuable 
observations  on  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Arabs.  To 
mention  only  one,  I  allude  to  the  catalogue  he  gives  of 
the  trades  and  professions  of  the  nobility  of  Mecca  {Jfahdain, 
Brit.  Mus.  Or.,  7,300,  f.  173).  The  complaint  he  made 
about  his  writings  not  being  received  favourably  by  the 
public  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  (see  also  Fihrist,  p.  116). 
In  the  list  of  his  works  we  miss  the  compilation  of  his 
writings  contained  in  Cod.  Brit.  Mus.  Or.,  3,138. 

Dr.  Brockelmann  very  properly  excludes  all  those  authors 
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who  wrote  in  Arabic  but  were  not  Moslims.  He  makes, 
howeyer,  some  exceptions  in  the  chapter  on  medicine,  and 
mentions  several  Christian  and  Jewish  physicians.  Ishaq 
Al-Israili  was  also  a  prominent  philosopher,  and  the  author 
of  probably  the  first  "Book  of  Definitions,"  the  Arabic 
original  of  which  is  lost,  but  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Hebrew  translation  which  I  published  in  the  Steinschneider 
"  Jubelschrif t "  (1896),  p.  233  sq. 

The  bibliographical  notes  appended  to  each  chapter, 
although  they  lack  completeness,  are  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  the  book.  Altogether  the  author  has  bestowed 
much  care  on  his  work,  which  promises  to  be  a  learned 
and  useful  book  of  reference  for  every  student  of  the 
literature  of  the  Arabs. 

H.     HlRSCHFBLD. 
MOHAMMEDANISCHES    RbCHT    NACH    ScHAFIITISCHER   LbHRE^ 

von  Eduard  Sachau.     8vo,  pp.  879  and  rv.     (Stuttgart 
and  Berlin  :  W.  Spemann,  1897.) 

Professor  Sachau's  latest  publication  goes  far  beyond  the 
compass  of  a  purely  literary  work,  and  having  been  called 
into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  is  dominated 
by  its  practical  aim.  Since  Germany  entered  the  ranks 
of  those  European  states  which  rule  over  Moslim  subjects, 
it  has  been  obliged  to  take  their  legal  requirements  into 
consideration,  and  naturally,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  traditions.  This  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
stately  volume  before  us.  The  author,  who,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  published  a  study  on  the  early  history  of 
Mohammedan  law,  and  ranks  among  the  first  authorities 
on  the  subject,  only  claims  to  have  achieved  with  this 
new  volume  the  work  of  an  Arabic  linguist.  So  much 
is  certain,  that  he  has  given  another  proof  of  his  rare 
mastership  of  the  intricacies  of  the  Arabic  language, 
rendered  still  more  embarrassing  by  legal  technicalities. 
A  right  appreciation  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  one  who  ia  not  a  lawyer,  and  the  following  account  will 
therefore  be  limited  to  some  points  of  historical  interest. 
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A  code  worked  out  with  such  nicety  as  we  find  in  any 
of  the  leading  works  on  Mohammedan  law,  cannot  haye 
grown  but  on  the  soil  of  an  ancient  culture.  Moslim  laW| 
like  the  Jewish-Rabbinical  law,  is  entirely  based  on  the 
religious  code,  both  therefore  being  comprised  under  the 
common  term  fiqh.  Hardly  any  other  code  exists  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  individuality  of  the  lawgiver  bo 
clearly  as  the  Mohammedan  one.  In  order  to  grasp  its 
spirit,  the  origin  and  development  of  Islamism  must  be 
studied.  Many  of  the  most  important  social  institutions  of 
the  first  Moslim  commonwealth  were  brought  into  existence 
by  occurrences  wliich  concerned  the  private  life  of  Mohammed 
alone.  The  position  of  woman  would  probably  have  been 
quite  difierent  in  the  Muhammedun  world,  had  the  example 
set  in  this  respect  by  the  Prophet  been  different  from  what 
it  really  was.  To  strengthen  his  personal  infiuence  and  to 
render  his  followers  also  materially  interested  in  the  growth 
of  the  Moslim  power,  were  two  maxims  prominently  applied 
during  tliat  period  of  his  career  in  which  his  legislative 
faculties  came  chiefiy  into  requisition.  This  led  to  the  isaae 
of  administrative  measures  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  countries  which  subsequently  came  under  the  sway  of 
the  Moslim  sceptre.  The  conformity  of  Church  and  State 
must  naturally  influence  a  law  code  which  only  binds  the 
followers  of  the  official  creed,  whilst  treating  dissenters  as' 
inferior  beings.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the 
matter  is  to  be  viewed  from  a  different  perspective,  since 
the  practical  interest  we  have  in  Mohammedan  law  applies 
to  places  where  they  are  not  rulers  but  subjects.  Many 
divisions  of  the  code  thus  become  obsolete;  others  clash 
to  such  an  extent  with  European  opinions  and  traditions 
that  their  alteration  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 

On  the  whole  the  purely  legal  portion  of  Mohammedan 
law  is  drawn  upon  the  same  sources  as  the  Sunna,  which, 
for  cases  left  unconsidered,  is  supplemented  by  ray  (opinion) 
and  qiyds  (analogy).  One  can  easily  see  that  this  method, 
opened  up  a  large  field  for  legal  deductions  on  everj 
conceivable  matter,  but  offered  no  real  safeguard  against 
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partial  interpretation  of  the  law.  This  found  an  adequate 
expression  in  the  diyergences  of  the  four  orthodox  schools, 
especially  the  position  they  assumed  towards  the  HadUh, 
or  tradition  traced  back  to  Mohammed  himself.  Ashshafil, 
the  founder  of  the  youngest  of  these  schools,  keeps  about 
the  middle  between  the  liberalism  of  the  Hanafites  (who 
styled  themselves  " people  of  ray  and  qiyds ")  and  the  more 
rigid  Hadith,  Being  the  author  of  an  epoch-making  work 
on  the  "  Principles  of  the  Fiqh**  he  brought  the  qiyds  into 
a  well-regulated  system,  while  placing  it  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Qoran.  This  system  is  the  one  represented  in 
Professor  Sachau's  book. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  many  institutions  in  Moham- 
medan law  must  appear  strange,  if  not  incomprehensible, 
unless  they  are  considered  historically,  I  will  duly  mention 
that  in  the  regulations  on  divorce  there  has  been  preserved 
a  heathen  element  which  even  Mohammed  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  eliminate  entirely.  This  is  the  Zihdr,  or  pledge 
of  renunciation  declaring  one's  wife  to  be  (as  inaccessible) 
as  the  back  of  one's  mother  or  other  near  blood  relative. 
In  pre- Islamic  times  such  declaration  served  as  a  formula  of 
divorce.  Although  the  Zihdr  was  denounced  by  Mohammed 
as  sinful,  it  has  kept  the  strength  of  an  oath.  According  to 
Hanafite  interpretation,  the  Zihdr  only  amounts  to  temporary 
prohibition  until  performance  of  expiation,  but  cannot  occasion 
divorce  (Hidayah,  translated  by  Hamilton,  2nd  ed.,  1870, 
p.  117),  but  in  Shafiite  law  (Saobau,  p.  71)  it  must  either 
be  followed  by  legal  divorce,  or  compels  the  culprit  to  do 
severe  penance  for  his  broken  oath.  Now  when  this 
regulation  was  first  promulgated  in  the  Qoran,  it  was 
done  in  connection  with  a  personal  wish  of  Mohammed  to 
see  the  wife  of  his  adopted  son  2^id  divorced,  that  he  might 
marry  her.  Other  laws  which  have  their  origin  in  domestio 
affairs  of  the  Prophet  are,  e.g.,  the  punishment  of  eighty 
stripes  meted  out  for  anyone  who  casts  imputations  on 
a  virtuous  woman  (p.  74),  the  requirement  of  the  testimony 
of  four  witnesses  in  case  of  suspected  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  wife,  or,  if  these  are  not  forthcoming,  the  fourfold 
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evidence  of  tlie  petitioner,  with  a  corroborating  curse  called 
down  upon  himself  if  he  spoke  a  falsehood  (see  Qor., 
zxiv,  1-9). 

Professor  Sachau's  book  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that,  of  each  division,  the  first  portion  gives  the  Oerman 
translation  of  the  textbook  of  Abu  Shuja,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  law  according  to  Shafiite  rite.  The  Arabic 
original  of  the  book  is  reproduced  in  an  appendix  to  the 
volume.  Each  division  of  the  text  is  followed  by  an 
adaptation  of  the  Commentary  of  Al-Bajuri,  a  former 
Professor  of  the  Al-Azhar  University  in  Cairo,  who  died 
as  late  as  1844. 

While  omitting  the  whole  ritual  code,  Professor  Sacbaa 
has  limited  his  publication  to  pure  law  questions.  That  he 
has  done  so  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  task  he  had 
set  himself.  Yet  a  clean  separation  of  both  is  impossible^ 
and  the  author  duly  reminds  all  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  administer  law  among  Moslims  to  make  themselves 
iicquainted  with  the  religious  customs  of  the  latter.  Apos* 
tasy,  e.g.,  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  several  important  civil 
rights,  and  is  in  some  cases  a  criminal  offence.  Whoever 
forgets  the  Qoran,  or  breaks  the  fast  of  Ramadan  without 
proper  reason,  will  not  be  accepted  as  witness  (p.  740). 
Drinking  wine  is  punished  with  forty  stripes  or  even 
more.  It  is  interesting  that  the  violation  of  the  Prophet's 
often  repeated  injunction  ''to  bid  what  is  reasonable  and 
to  forbid  what  is  wrong"  (Qor.,  iii,  100)  is  tantamount  to 
a  crime.  Theft  of  things  ritually  unlawful  is  not  punished 
as  such  if  the  crime  was  committed  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  same.  A  similar  practice  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  event  of  the  theft  of  wine,  a  dog,  or  a  pig,  because^ 
in  consequence  of  their  being  ritually  unlawful,  they  cannot 
form  a  Moslim's  property.  If  a  pilgrim  borrow  some  game 
before  he  has  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  Mecca  from 
a  man  who  lived  within  the  same,  and  the  said  game  perish, 
he  is  not  liable  for  it,  because  it  is  presumed  that  the 
killing    of   the   game  on  the  sacred   ground  is  unlawful 
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(p.  469).      Omission   of  prayer  is,  under  certain    ciroum- 
stances,  punishable  by  death  (p.  812). 

Mohammedan  law  is  rich  in  paragraphs  which  a  European 
reader  will  find  quite  incompatible  with  modern  views,  such 
as  slavery,  retaliation,  or  the  payment  of  ransom  instead, 
and  other  matters,  but  these  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
traditions  of  Moslim  nations  that  at  least  their  codification 
was  indispensable.  Practical  life  has  done  away  with  much 
of  this,  even  in  Moslim  states,  and  European  governments 
have  nearly  everywhere  replaced  these  measures  by  their  own. 

In  a  series  of  points  Mohammedan  law  comes  near  to  the 
Jewish-Rabbinical  code,  and  the  friend  of  historical  research 
on  this  subject  will  find  many  interesting  results.  The 
old — now  obsolete — regulation  of  receiving  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  for  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  has 
a  parallel  in  a  similar  rule  in  the  Moslim  code,  with  the 
difference  that  the  latter  is  satisfied  with  only  one  witness, 
whilst  the  former  demands  two.  Also,  the  conditions  which 
disqualify  witnesses  from  giving  evidence  altogether  have 
several  points  in  common. 

This  very  briefly  sketches  the  eminent  importance  of 
Professor  Sachau's  book,  not  only  for  its  practical  purposes, 
but  also  for  historical,  literary,  and  philological  research. 
It  forms  attractive  reading  even  for  students  inexperienced 
in  the  meanderings  of  legal  biceties,  provided  he  is  equipped 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  historical  groundwork  upon 
which  this  grand  structure  has  been  erected  by  many  busy 
hands  during  the  lapse  of  centuries.  The  volume,  which 
forms  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Lehrhucher  of  the 
Oriental  Seminary  in  Berlin,  of  which  the  author  is  the 
Principal,  will  secure  him  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  have  to  turn  their  attention  to 
discussions  on  Mohammedan  law.  It  will  even  prove  very 
useful  to  English  jurisconsults  in  Eastern  Africa,  because 
the  Shafiite  rite  is  there  the  ruling  one.  What  a  grand 
argument  the  book  furnishes  to  those  who  advooate  the 
establishment  of  an  Oriental  School  in  London  ! 

H.   HiBSCHFBLD. 

J.E.A.S.  1898.  28 
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OsMANLi  Proverbs  and  Quaint  Sayings:  4,300  sentences 
in  Turkish,  printed  in  Roman  characters,  with  English 
translations,  explanations,  and  a  guide  to  the  pro- 
nunciation. The  Turkish  original  is  also  given  as  an 
Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis,  M.A.  pp.  viii, 
401,  iiA.     (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.,  1898.) 

Ottoman  literature,  though  extensive,  lacks  originality  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  the  modern  writers  imitating  the 
French  as  the  older  ones  did  the  Persians.  Of  the  actual 
speech,  life,  and  genius  of  the  common  people,  the  best 
mirror  is  afforded  by  the  atalar  suzu  ("sayings  of  the 
fathers"),  or  proverbial  wisdom  current  amongst  the 
Osmanlis,  in  which  also  the  idiomatic  concision  of  the 
colloquial  language  is  best  exemplified.  Of  these  proverbs 
a  large  collection  (the  text  of  which  is  reproduced 
in  the  work  now  before  us)  was  published  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  Ahmed  Midhat  Efendi,  still  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  letters  of  the  Turkish  capital ;  and  a  similar 
collection  (with  which,  apparently,  Mr.  Davis  was  unac- 
quainted) was  published  more  recently  under  the  title  of 
Purub't-amthdl't-'othmdnii/i/a  by  Abu'd-Piya  [Ebu'z-Ziya] 
Tevfiq  Bey  (the  quondam  editor  of  the  JFaqt,  to  whose 
taste  and  energy  Turkish  typography  owes  so  much)  in 
collaboration  with  ShinasI  Efendi. 

Ahmed  Midhat  Efendi's  work  has  now  become  extremely 
scarce,  and  Mr.  Davis  has  done  good  service  to  all  Turkish 
students  in  rendering  it  generally  available.  To  the  re- 
production of  the  original  text  he  has  added  a  transliteration 
of  the  Turkish  in  the  Roman  character,  an  English  trans- 
lation, and  the  explanations  which  the  very  obscure  diction 
of  many  of  the  proverbs  renders  necessary.  The  whole 
work  forms  a  valuable  introduction  alike  to  the  colloquial 
speech  (so  different  in  the  case  of  Ottoman  Turkish  from 
the  literary  language)  and  to  the  national  modes  of  thought, 
and  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  Turkish  students. 

In  the  interpretation  of  over  four  thousand  proverbs, 
equally   remarkable   for   concision   and   obscurity,  it   could 
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hardly  be  expected  that  there  would  be  no  room  for 
difference  of  opinion ;  and  the  following  criticisms,  amongst 
others,  have  been  made  by  my  colleague,  Ehalil  Ehalid 
Efendi,  teacher  of  Turkish  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  has  glanced  through  the  book  : — 

(p.  4.)  ^^  yxJT  j^^y  ^  ^,J^  ^  •  "  ^®  1^^^^  ^^^® 
a  horse-fly — under  the  tail"=**He  gains  his  living 
dishonourably."  (Is  applied  rather  to  a  parasite  or 
trencher-licker.) 

heed  to  the  words  of  his  elders,  mounts  a  wild 
(unbroken)  horse  "="  One  must  regard  the  advice 
of  those  older  than  one's  self."  (Rather,  "He  who 
does  not  observe  the  'sayings  of  the  fathers'  [i.e. 
proverbial  wisdom]  is  cast  out  into  the  wilderness 
[i.e.  is  discarded  and  discredited].") 

(p.  5.)  jV5b  ^,  ^sJL^J  ^jUl .  "Fire  bums  the  place  in 
which  it  has  fallen  "="  There  is  a  limit  to  every 
calamity."  (Rather,  "  He  who  is  mischievous  in  his 
nature  hurts  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.") 

(p.  5.)  jUi-.>-  [^yy  iXj^y  <tuJl .  "If  you  throw  him  into 
the  fire,  no  smoke  will  come  out"="He  never 
complains,  whatever  the  trouble  may  be."  (Rather, 
"  He  will  never  divulge  a  secret  or  betray  a  con- 
fidence, however  much  he  may  bo  tempted  or  pressed 
to  do  so.") 

(p.  69.)  ^y^  i^j^  J*i3  ^^\  ^y^^  1?ULi1  *^U\  .  "  If  de- 
filement (ceremonial)  strike  the  Imam,  let  the  dead 
person  go  as  he  would  go."  (Isqdt  means  the 
Imam's  fee,  e.g.  for  conducting  the  burial  service, 
and  the  proverb  means,  "So  long  as  the  Imam 
gets  his  fee,  the  dead  man  may  go  as  he  will," 
i.e.,  provided  the  Imam  be  paid,  he  caree  not  what 
happens  to  the  dead  man.) 

K  G.  B. 
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Cuneiform  Texts    from    Babylonian   Tablets,    etc.,   ik 
THE   British   Museum.      Parts    III- VI;   199   plates. 

(Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  1898.) 

This  important  collection  of  texts  will  doubtless  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  Assyriologists,  for  it  is  a  great  addition  to 
the  number  of  published  inscriptions  referring  to  the  second 
and  third  millenniums  before  Christ.  There  are  texts  of 
an  early  ruler  of  Kis,  of  Bur-Sin,  king  of  Ur  (Mugheir), 
of  Dungi,  king  of  the  same  place,  and  many  tablets  of  the 
nature  of  contracts,  etc.,  datod  in  the  reigns  of  Gamil-Sin, 
Bur-Sin,  and  Ine-Sin,  all  these  being  in  Part  III. 

Part  lY  has  no  less  than  124  inscriptions,  mostly  of  the 
time  of  the  dynasty  to  which  Hammurabi  or  Amraphel 
belongs,  and  will,  no  doubt,  attract,  on  that  account,  the 
attention  of  students.  The  tablets  in  this  portion  are 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  contracts,  and  are  dated  in  the 
reigns  of  Sumu-abi,  Sumula-ila,^  Zabum,  Abil-Sin,  Sin- 
mubalit,  Hammurabi,  Samsu-iluna,  Abesu',  Ammi-ditana 
(P  -titana),  Ammi-zaduga,  and  Samsu-ditana  (P  -titana). 
There  are  likewise  several  without  dates,  among  them 
being  tablets  relating  to  prayers,  incantations,  and  astrology; 
and  several  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  Babylonian 
and  Persian  kings. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  texts,  Bu.  88-5-12,  6, 
a  letter,  contains  several  interesting  West-Semitio  names: 
Zimr^dda  (ZimrS-idda,  Zimri-Mda^),  Zimri-hammu,  Zimri- 
hanata  the  Amorite,  Sumu-Dagan,  YaSdi-hammu,  etc. 
Another,  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Alexander,  and  referring 
to  a  gift  to  "  my  lord  and  lady  "  (or  "  Bel  and  my  lady  "), 
has  two  lines  of  Aramaic,  one  of  which  seems  to  show  that 

^  Bu.  91-5-9,  318  gives  the  usual  oath  in  the  contract  as  foUows:  "They 
have  invoked  the  spirit  of  damos  and  Immeru™,  the  spirit  of  Merodafih  and 
Sumula-ilu/*  showing  the  period  to  which  we  must  aasign  the  former 
(Immeru"*),  though  wo  have  no  clue  to  his  position  with  regard  to  the  recognized 
ruler.     Meissner  seems  to  regard  him  as  a  usurper. 

'  It  is  this  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  Tel-el-Amanui  tablets  aa  the 
name  of  two  rulers — one  of  Lachish  and  the  other  of  Sidon. 
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the  name  of  the  well-known  temple  E-sagila  was,  at  that 
time,  pronounced  Y6-8angil  (7330^^). 

Part  V  has,  besides  further  texts  of  Gamil-Sin,  Bur-Sin, 
and  Dungi,  inscriptions  of  En-anna-du,  viceroy  of  Lagad, 
and  of  his  son,  Entena  or  Entemena,  being  dedications  to 

A 

the  god  Egirsu.  In  this  part  there  is  also  a  text  of  a  king 
of  Muir,  named  ....  -Samas  (P).  The  lists  of  archaic 
characters  from  the  royal  library  at  Nineveh,  published  in 
this  part,  will,  it  is  thought,  prove  to  be  of  value  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  many  archaic  texts  published 
in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Part  VI  has  eighty-one  texts,  mostly  of  the  dynasty  to 
which  Hammurabi  belongs.  The  greater  part  of  these  are 
contracts,  letters,  etc.,  similar  to  the  bulk  of  the  tablets 
published  in  Parts  II  and  IV.  With  regard  to  these 
tablets,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  them  show  signs 
(like  that  numbered  Bu.  91-6-9,  270)  of  having  been 
cancelled. 

Of  exceedingly  great  importance,  however,  is  the  tablet 
numbered  Bu.  91-5-9,  284,  which  gives  a  list  of  the 
colophon -dates  for  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  Su-abu 
(Sumu-abu),  Sumula-ila,  Zabum,  Abil-Sin,  Sin-mubalit, 
Hammurabi,  and  Samsu-iluna.  Unfortunately,  this  text 
is  not  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  but  it  contains 
a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information,  and,  in  the 
lengths  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  mentioned,  differs, 
sometimes  considerably,  from  the  indications  of  the  chrono- 
logical lists.  It  would  probably  be  going  too  far  at  present 
to  say,  on  the  authority  of  this  text,  that  the  chronological 
lists  are  wrong,  as  the  reigns  of  temporary  rulers,  usurpers, 
and  others,  are  probably  included  in  those  of  the  legitimate 
kings.  In  any  case,  the  text  here  referred  to  will  be  of 
great  importance,  as,  in  all  probability,  it  indicates  the 
real  lengths  of  the  reigns  given. 

Another  valuable  text  is  inscribed'  on  a  rectangular  object 
of  baked  clay,  unfortunately  somewhat  mutilated  in  places. 
It  gives  lists  of  stones  (or  stone  objects),  plants,  vegetables 
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or  plantations  where  they  are  grown,  fish,  birds,  etc.,  in 
about  500  lines  of  writing. 

Those  who  are  inclined  rather  for  such  things  as  augury 
and    its    kindred    superstitions,    however,   will    turn   with 
interest   to   the  curious  liver-shaped  object  to  which   two 
plates   and   a  part   of  a  third,  in  Part  YI,  are  devoted. 
Similar  objects  have  been  found  in  Italy,  but  they  are  of 
comparatively  late  date,  and  one  is  certainly  of  Etruscan 
workmanship — ^a  fact  that  is  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  this  remarkable  Babylonian  object.     Unfortunately,  it 
is  impossible  to   do   much  more   than    just    mention   this 
curious  tablet  here,  as  it  will   require  careful  study  and 
examination.     All  that  can  be  said  about  it  at  present  is, 
that   although   it   resembles   closely  in   form   the  so-called 
tcmpla  found  at   Piacenza  and  elsewhere,  the  inscription, 
being  much  fuller,  must  differ  greatly,  as  does  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  spaces  into  which   it  is  divided,  and 
their  number.      There   will   probably   be   found,   howeyer, 
many  points  in  common  between  the  ancient  Babylonian 
and  the  Etruscan  ideas  concerning  divination  by  means  of 
this    object,    and    it    may  be    noted    that    the    lower    or 
''eastern'^  part,  which  was  regarded  as  the  point  whence 
light  went  forth,  is  spoken  of,  in  the  Babylonian  teniplum, 
in  the  following  short  inscription :   "  The  king  of  the  high 
place  (P)  of  the  house  of  the  gods  shall  cause  him  to  enter 
the  palace,  and  he  shall  see  the  sun,"  a  phrase  that  would 
mean,   according  to   Deeke's  indications,   that  this  section 
of  the  liver,  if    in  a   propitious  condition,  indicated    that 
the  child  expected   would    see    the    light,   the    enterprise 
about    to    be   embarked   upon   would    turn   out  weU*   etc 
Deeke,  in   his   monographs  upon  the  Etruscan  templum  in 
the  shape  of  a  liver  {Etruskische  Forschungen  und  Studien^ 
Heft  ii,  1882,  p.  65  ff.),  gives  some  interesting  details  of 
the  geographical  signification — more  or  less  mythical   and 
imaginary — of  the  object  of  which  he  writes  so  learnedly. 

T.   G.    PlNCHBS. 
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En  Cappodoce.     Notes  de  voyage.     Par  Alfred  Boissier. 
(Geneve :  Rey  et  MalavaUoD,  Imprimeurs,  1897.) 

This  elegantly-printed  little  book  is,  in  reality,  a  paper 
read  by  the  author  before  the  Soci^U  de  Oiographie  de 
Oenkvcy  in  March,  1895,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  very  successful  pictures  given  therein. 
The  journey  which  he  describes  is  one  that  he  made  in  the 
preceding  summer  with  M.  Chantre,  of  the  Museum  of 
Lyon,  and  his  wife,  on  which  occasion  the  French  savant 
made  some  very  interesting  discoveries  of  Hittite  and  other 
remains.  Among  the  views  those  of  Caesarea  may  be 
noted,  the  Seleucidaean  gateway  there  being  a  sufficiently 
striking  object,  though  one  naturally  asks  oneself  if  its 
tapering  form  be  real  or  due  to  the  defective  lens  used 
by  the  photographer.  There  are  good  pictures  of  the 
so-called  Hittite  bas-reliefs  of  lasili-Eaia,  and  the  author 
refers,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  antiquities  that  he  and 
his  companions  pame  across,  though,  being  a  record  of 
travel  only,  he  does  not  enter  into  any  details.  The  little 
work  does  credit  alike  to  author  and  printer. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

Representative  Indians.     By  G.  Paramaswaran  Pillai. 
8vo,  pp.  xxi  and  319.     (London  :  Routledge,  1897.) 

This  is  a  series  of  short  lives  of  thirty-six  distinguished 
Indians,  all  of  whom  lived  and  worked  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  all  of  whom  have  now  passed  away.  Five  of 
them  were  known  as  able  administrators,  three  chiefly  as 
philanthropists,  four  as  jurists,  nine  as  scholars,  eleven 
as  religious,  social,  or  political  leaders  and  reformers,  two 
as  journalists,  and  two  as  organizers  of  industry. 

As  only  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  each  short  life,  there 
is  no  space  for  controversy  or  discussion,  and  no  attempt 
at  critical  judgment.  The  facts  of  the  public  life  of  each 
of  the  chosen  representatives  are  stated  clearly  and  well; 
and  the  eulogies  pronounced  on  them  by  public  men  or 
journalists  are  given  to  justify  the  choice  that  has  been  made. 
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Members  of  this  Society  will  be  glad  to  have  such  records 
of  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Indian  scholars  whose 
names  are  so  familiar  to  them ;  and  they  will  peruse  with 
especial  interest  the  lives  of  Bhau  Daji,  Kashinath  Trimbak 
Telang,  and  Rajendra  Lai  Mitra.  Unfortunately,  Bhagwonlal 
Indraji  does  not  appear  in  the  list,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  mention  the  names  of  other  scholars  and  thinkers  who 
are  not  mentioned.  But  the  list  as  chosen  is  of  consider- 
able value  as  showing  how  many  of  the  Indians  have  been 
able  to  live  up  to  a  high  ideal,  and  do  important  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  among  which  their  lot  was  cast. 

BuDDHisTiscHE  Studien,  vou  Albert  Grxjnwedrl.      4to. 

(Berlin :  Reimer,  1897.) 

This  handsome  volume  is  a  description  by  the  well-known 
writer  on  Indian  Art  of  a  number  of  curious  glazed  tiles 
from  the  Mangala  Cheti  Dagaba  at  Pagan,  in  Burma. 
These  were  inserted  in  the  frieze  of  the  lower  terrace  of  the 
dagaba,  and  are  almost  all  of  them  illustrations  of  Jataka 
stories.  Their  probable  date  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a.d.  Underneath  each  picture  is  an 
inscription  in  the  square  Pali  of  Burma,  so  well  known  from 
the  numerous  Kamniavuca  MSS.,  and  used  no  doubt,  at  that 
time,  for  ordinary  MSS.  also.  These  inscriptions  give  the 
title  of  the  Jataka  in  Pali,  the  name  of  the  character  of  the 
story  identified  with  the  Buddha  (this  in  Burmese),  and 
lastly  the  number  of  the  Jataka  in  Burmese  figures.  These 
numbers  agree  with  the  numbers  in  FausboU's  edition  of  the 
Pali  text  of  the  Jatakas.  The  author  reproduces  the 
illustrations,  fifty-five  in  number,  and  gives  illustrations  from 
other  sources  wliich  throw  light  upon  them^  and  under  each 
illustration  he  tells  the  story  also. 

The  collection,  belonging  lo  the  Berlin  "  Museum  fur 
Yolkerkunde,"  is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
inscriptions  referred  to  above,  which  render  it  possible  to 
determine,  in  most  cases  without  doubt,  the  objects  the  artist 
has  intended  to  portray.     When  we  recollect  how  many  of 
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the  bas-reliefs  at  Bharhut  and  Boro  Bodor  remain  still 
unidentified,  the  advantage  of  this  seriee  becomes  apparent. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  such  figures  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  time  when  they  were  made,  and  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  people  who  made  them,  is  of  the  utmost  valua  But 
that  value  is  proportionate  to  the  certainty  with  which  we 
can  define  what  it  was  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  represent. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  subject  has  been  well 
and  carefully  worked  out.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  that;  and  both  the  author  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
important  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  India. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  again  expressing  the  hope 
that  Dr.  Griinweders  previous  work,  the  "  Buddhistische 
Eunst,"  will  before  long  appear  in  an  English  translation. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  antiquarians  in  India.  And 
we  would  also  venture  to  hope  that  the  familiarity  with  the 
methods  of  the  native  artist,  of  which  this  monograph  gives 
proof,  may  enable  the  author  to  decipher  the  subject  of  some 
at  least  of  the  hundreds  of  bas-reliefs  at  Boro  Bodor  as  yet 
unidentified,  and  to  summarize  the  conclusions  which  can  be 
drawn  from  them  as  to  the  social  condition  and  folklore 
beliefs  of  the  time. 

L'Abr£ok  DBS  Merveilles,  traduit  db  l'Arabb.  Par  le 
B®°  Carra  i)e  Vaux.  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi  +  413.  (Paris : 
Klincksseck,  1898.) 

The  love  for  the  miraculous  and  remarkable  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  displayed  than  in  that  literature  to  which 
we  owe  the  delightful  **  Arabian  Nights."  From  the  very 
beginning  of  Islam  has  she  been  nurtured  in  legends  and 
tales,  and  it  has  grown  in  the  subsequent  period,  with 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  influence  that 
various  ancient  literatures  had  upon  the  new  Arabic.  There 
is  scarcely  any  book  of  chronicles  written  in  Arabic,  and, 
above  all,  no  cosmography  or  g^graphy,  in  which  such 
miraculous  tales  and  sailor's  yams  should  not  abound.    One 
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has  only  to  mention  Eazvini  and  Dimisliqi  to  remember 
a  complete  storehouse  of  ancient  legends  and  fables.  In 
the  present  l)ook,  ascribed  in  turns  to  Mas'udi  and  to  Ibrahim 
ibn  Va-If-Shah,  but,  at  any  rate,  not  later  than  the  tenth 
century,  wo  have  a  similar  collection,  beginning  with,  the 
Creation,  containing  the  primitive  history  of  the  children 
of  Adam  and  their  dispersion ;  then  a  very  elaborate  mythical 
history  of  Egypt  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Mosea. 
An  excellent  Index  concludes  this  careful  translation,  to 
which  Baron  de  Yaux  has  added  references  to  other  Arabic 
writers  and  an  admirable  Introduction.  In  this  he  discusses 
the  wider  questions  suggested  by  the  book,  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  other  Arabic  works  of  the  same  nature. 
He  tries  to  find  the  historical  substratum  for  the  later 
fictions,  the  germs  of  truth  covered  by  the  growth  of  legend. 

We  have  here,  no  doubt,  an  eminent  specimen  of  ancient 
folklore  in  the  best  sense.  It  would  be  an  important 
advance  in  this  science,  and  in  the  history  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture, if  anyone  would  undertake  to  collect  all  the  parallels 
from  the  Arabic  scriptures  and  trace  them  back  to  their 
primitive  source  or  sources.  In  this  special  work  we  can 
trace  three  distinct  sources — ^first  the  older  rabbinical,  then 
astrological  Babylonian  or  Sabaean,  and  lastly  the  most 
numerous  incidents  which  are  derived  from  Coptic  sources, 
dealing  with  ancient  Egypt.  All  these,  grouped  together 
and  traced  as  far  back  as  possible,  would  assist  in  writing  the 
history  of  human  civilization  refiected  through  legends,  and 
would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  myths  and  legends.  We  want  an  edition  of  these  Arabic 
writers  on  the  lines  of  the  recent  critical  edition  of  Solinutt 
with  which  compilation  those  Eastern  run  on  parallel  lines. 

Our  gratitude  is  due  to  Baron  de  Yaux  for  his  valuable 
contribution  to  Arabic  science  and  to  the  literatoia  of 
"  Mirabilia." 

M.  G. 
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Abraham   and  his  Age.     By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. 

(Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1897.) 

In  this  interesting  little  work  the  author  brings  together 
a  mass  of  information  concerning  the  Patriarch  Abraham 
and  his  times  that  will  be  read  by  many  with  profit.  The 
central  figure  is,  of  course,  the  father  of  the  Jewish  race, 
and  ull  the  information  that  can  possibly  be  got  together 
concerning  him  is  contained  in  the  book  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  religion,  the  political  and  social  life  of 
his  time,  his  migrations,  his  struggles,  and  the  nations 
with  which  he  came  into  contact,  all  find  a  place  in 
Mr.  Tomkins's  volume,  and  lead  up  to  the  final  conclusion 
that  Genesis  is  not  mythical,  but  historical.  Several  plates 
of  excellent  pictures,  with  their  description,  give  a  scientific 
value  to  the  volume. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  information,  and  covers  such  a  wide 
field  (the  geographical  range  extends  from  Babylonia  to 
Egypt),  that  one  cannot  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few 
of  the  matters  treated  of.  The  author  accepts  all  the  most 
recent  discoveries,  including  the  identification  of  Eudur- 
laggamal  or  Eudur-laggamar  with  Chedorlaomer,  Tud-hula 
with  Tidal,  and  Hammurabi,  or  Ammurabi,  or  Ammurapi 
(this  last  form  is  noteworthy),  with  Amraphel.  He  treats 
at  length  of  Elam  and  its  kings,  the  Canaanites,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Hyksos,  etc.,  and  discusses  the  position  of 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  bringing  together  all  the  latest 
opinions  thereon.  Some  of  the  references  to  and  quotations 
of  the  translations  of  Assyrian  tablets  published  several 
years  ago,  and  now  rather  out  of  date,  might  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage,  but  this  defect  the  reader  can 
put  up  with  in  consideration  of  the  large  amoimt  of  new 
and  useful  material  brought  together. 

Supplement   zu   den   assyrischen    Worterbuchbrn,   von 

Bruno  Mbissnbr.     (Leiden,  1898.) 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  Delitzsch's  ffandtcorterbuch 
and   Muss-Amolt's   (still  incomplete)  Assyrian  Dieiianary, 
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bringing  together  much  useful  material.  Dr.  Meissner 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  acutest  of  ABsyrioIogistSy  and 
this  new  contribution  of  his,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not 
only  brings  extra  words  and  examples,  but  also,  in  some 
cases,  corrects  the  work  of  Delitzsch.  Thus,  isi'id  does  not 
mean,  according  to  Meissner,  'he  strengthened,'  but  'he 
asked  for  a  decision,'  nor  does  uru  mean,  as  Delitzsoh  puts 
forward,  '  enclosure,'  but,  as  everybody  formerly  translated, 
'  beam ' ;  and  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied. 
Although  Meissner  has  filled  several  gaps  in  the  Assyrian 
lexicon  by  his  supplement,  it  will  undoubtedly  require  many 
such  supplements  before  anything  like  finality  in  this  work 
is  reached.  Among  the  words  and  meanings  to  be  added,  for 
example,  are  passu  and  pussusu,  names  of  plants ;  bibinakku^ 
a  bird  regarded  as  being  of  the  raven  kind;  iindu,  pro- 
bably not  'spot/  but  certainly  'mark/  e.g.  on  cattle,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  other  cattle-owners;  tikdu 
and    futnif    portions   of    the    harness    of    an    ass;    gisur^ 

*  bridge*;    *si(kkutu,  'to  be  silent' =n3D,  ^^■^;    engisi$, 

a  stone,  or  an  object  of  stone;  zib&,  runi,  and  ttatum, 
names  of  herbs  or  garden-plants;  hisiltu^  'weaned';  bugudaii, 
'  clothes  *  (?) ;  pipf,  '  chattering '  (?) ;  libinu^  '  bricklayer  * 
or  '  brickmaker ' ;  etc.,  etc.  The  great  work,  however,  has 
still  to  be  done,  for  a  time  will  come  when  all  the  various 
dictionaries  and  supplements  will  have  to  be  united  in  one^ 
and  published  with  tlie  cuneiform  characters  and  quotations 
from  the  inscriptions  in  full. 

T.   G.   PlHCHBS. 

That  indefatigable  Assyriologist,  Professor  Oppert,  in 
the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French  AcadSmie  dea  Liscrtptiani 
et  BelieS'Lcitres,  Sept.-Oct.,  1897,  publishes  two  papers, 
one  entitled  Un  dieu  commer^ant  and  the  other  Une  DyntuHe 
d^Usut'pateurs  commerqants.  The  former  refers  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Sippara, 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  SamaS,  where  all  sorts 
of  commercial  transactions  seem  to  have   been  carried   on 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  temple  and  the  priests  who  served 
therein.  The  dynasty  of  mercantile  usurpers  is  that  to 
which  Neriglissar,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Babylon 
after  he  had  murdered  Evil-Merodach,  his  brother-in-law, 
belonged.  Professor  Oppert  here  shows  that  he  has,  as 
usual,  the  chronology  of  the  Babylonian  kings  at  his  finger- 
ends.  Neriglissar's  son  and  successor,  L&ba§i-Marduk,  the 
Laborosoarchodos  of  the  Greeks,  who  succeeded  him,  reigned, 
not  nine  months,  as  Josephus  says,  but  one  month  only, 
'*  in  which  short  lapse  of  time  he  had  succeeded  in  leaving 
a  name  detested  by  posterity."  Dr.  Oppert  also  makes 
some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  personality  and  reign 
of  Bel-§um-i§kun,  father  of  Neriglissar,  a  ruler  about  whom 
further  information  will  probably  be  found  later  on. 

In  the  Wochenschrift  fur  klasaische  Philologies  1898, 
Dr.  Lehmann  publishes  a  very  interesting  little  note  upon 
the  word  Serapia,  which  he  finds  to  be  identical  with 
the  Babylonian  iar  apsi,  *  king  of  the  abyss ' ;  one  of  the 
names  of  the  god  Aa  (also  read  Ae,  Ea,  and  la),  identified 
with  Yau  or  Jah,  and  the  Aos  of  Damascius.  It  is  a  very 
suggestive  paper,  which  will  probably  lead  to  further 
discussion. 

One  of  the  latest  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  the 
stele  mentioning  the  Israelites  discovered  by  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie  at  Thebes,  is  that  of  Professor  Naville 
in  the  Recueil  dea  Travaux  relatifo  d  la  Philologie  et 
d  FArchfologie  ^gyptiennen  et  aasyrienneSf  vol.  xx.  The 
learned  Professor  there  very  carefully  examines  the  passage 
where  the  name  occurs,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
comes  is,  that  the  reference  to  the  Israelites  therein  does 
not,  in  reality,  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  received 
historical  facts  as  made  known  to  us  by  the  book  of 
Exodus,  etc.  His  translation  of  the  lines  referring  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Palestine  is  as  follows: — 

**  Eheta  is  in  peace,  Canaan  is  captive  of  all  the 
misfortunes,  (for)  Askalon  has  been  led  away,  taken  by 
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Gezer ;  lamnia  exists  no  longer ;  Israel  is  annihilated, 
he  has  no  seed;  Syria  is  like  the  widows  of  Egypt.  All 
the  countries  without  exception  are  at  peace,  for  whoever 
aroused  himself  was  chastised  by  King  Menephtah." 

At  the  time  of  this  king,  the  author  says,  Palestine  was 
in  n  state  analogous  to  that  depicted  to  us  by  the  letters 
of  Tel-el- Amarna,  the  cities  and  kingdoms  of  which  it  waa 
composed  quarrelling  and  incessantly  at  war  with  each 
other.  The  Israelites  had  not  yet  reached  the  land  of 
Canaan,  but  they  were  on  their  way  thither.  Being  still 
in  the  desert,  the  Egj'ptians  regarded  them  as  lost.  For 
all  they  knew,  they  had  perished  every  one,  and  might 
therefore  be  regarded  as  annihilated,  and  no  longer  pos- 
sessing cither  posterity  or  name  in  the  earth. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

Dr.  G.  II.  Dalman.  Aramaisch-Neuhkbraisches  Worteb- 
BUCH  zu  Taroum,  Talmud,  und  Midrasgh.  I.  Mix 
Lexicon  dkr  Abkkeviaturen,  von  G.  H.  Haendlbr. 
8vo;  pp.xii  -f- 180  + 129.  (Frankfurt:  M.  J.  Eauffinann, 
1897.     I2s,) 

The  indefatigable  author  of  the  Aramaic  Grammar  places 
scholars  of  that  language  under  a  special  debt  by  the 
publication  of  the  present  work,  of  which  the  above  is  the 
first  volume.  The  great  want  felt  by  all  those  who  study  the 
rabbinical  literature  is  to  have  a  handy,  reliable,  short,  and 
yet  as  complete  a  Dictionary  as  possible.  All  that  exists 
hitherto,  inclusive  of  Jastrow's  great  work,  is  much  too 
elaborate,  and  contains  winutiae,  and  is  sometimes  much  too 
full  to  serve  that  purpose.  These  works  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  character  of  encyclopaedias,  and  are  intended  to 
further  the  philological  and  historical  investigations  of 
scholars  who  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  elementaiy 
knowledge.  In  the  absence  of  other  more  handy  and  less 
complicated  works,  those  who  commenced  the  study  of  this 
language  had  to  have  recourse  to  those  vast  compilations. 
The  present  Dictionary  serves  now  admirably  the  purpose  of 
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the  alumni.  The  language  is  given  in  its  primitive  form,  as 
verb  or  noun,  every  word  is  short  but  sufficieDtlj  clearly 
translated  iuto  German,  the  various  meanings  are  indicated 
by  numbers  that  are  prefixed,  and  in  those  occasions  where 
reference  to  the  Biblical  Texts  was  indispensable  it  is  forth- 
coming in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  Each  word  is 
carefully  vocalized.  For  those  words  that  occur  in  the 
Aramuic  paraphrases  of  the  Bible,  and  are  extant  in  MSS. 
from  Yemen,  the  vocalization  of  these  MSS.  is  given,  except 
in  those  rare  instances  where  Professor  Dalman  follows  his 
own  canon.  We  have  throughout  a  faithful  guide  and  a 
true  interpreter  of  the  language  used  in  what  I  would  like  to 
call  the  Talmudic  Literature.  It  embraces  not  merely  the 
Targumim  to  the  Bible,  but  all  the  other  Halachic  and 
Aggadic  works  that  belong  to  the  first  five  or  six  centuries 
of  the  Common  Era.  Many  an  improvement  and  enrichment 
will,  however,  be  necessary  to  make  this  Dictionary  the 
Dictionary  of  the  New  Hebrew  Language;  the  whole 
language  of  the  Liturgy  is  as  yet  not  included,  and  technical 
as  well  as  philosophical  and  scientific  expressions  which 
abound  in  the  later  literature  are  completely  wanting. 
Professor  Dalman  has  limited  himself  wisely  to  the  first- 
mentioned  portion  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  a  masterly  way 
he  sketches  the  problems  which  await  solution  in  the  highly 
instructive  Introduction.  To  this  first  half  a  supplement  has 
been  added  containing  as  complete  a  list  as  the  compiler 
could  make  of  the  abbreviations  which  abound  in  the  Hebrew 
literature.  To  say  that  it  is  complete  would  be  absurd,  but 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Haendler  deserves  the  best  thanks  for  this 
addition,  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes. 

I  can  only  wish  a  speedy  termination  to  a  book  which  is 
sure  to  prove  of  great  usefulness  and  of  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  value  to  the  student  of  New  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

M.  Q. 


I 
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Thb  Harsa-carita  of  Bana.  Translated  by  E.  B.  Cowsix 
and  F.  W.  Thomas.  (Oriental  Translation  Fund,  New 
Series,  II.) 

The  great  historical  importance  of  Bana's  Story  of  Harsa 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  the  admirable  use  made  of  it 
by  Professor  FitzEdward  Hall  in  his  edition  of  Subandhu's 
Yasayadatta,  and  by  Professor  Peterson  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition  of  Bana's  Eadambarl,  had  the  result  of  creating 
a  general  desire  among  students  of  Indian  history  and 
antiquities  to  possess  the  whole  work  in  a  form  admitting  of 
easy  reference.  The  text  has  indeed  been  available  since 
1879,  when  the  Eashmir  edition  was  published ;  but  it  is  not 
everyone  who  has  sufficient  leisure  to  wade  through  page 
after  page  of  difficult  romantic  Sanskrit  in  search  of  the 
grains  of  historical  fact  which  lie  hidden  away  among  the 
heaps  of  overwhelming  verbosity.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that 
the  present  translation  by  Professor  Gowell  and  Mr.  Thomas — 
a  translation  admirable  alike  in  its  style  and  in  its  fidelity  to 
the  original — makes  the  work  in  its  entirety  generally 
accessible  for  the  first  time.  No  one  who  approaches  the 
original  with  the  aid  of  this  translation  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  great  ability  shown  in  dealing  with  the 
numerous  difficulties  which  are  due  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  text,  and  with  the  great  learning  often  so  modestly 
concealed  in  the  illustrative  notes. 

In  an  excellent  preface,  the  authors  give  an  acooont  of 
the  Harsa-carita  in  its  relation  to  other  authorities  for  the 
same  period  of  Indian  history — the  writings  of  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  traveller  Hiuen  Thsang,  and  the  various  inscriptions 
of  Harsa  himself  and  his  contemporaries — and  summarize  the 
results  which  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  minute  comparison  of  the  book  with  the  inscriptions 
might  lead  to  further  gains ;  but  it  must  suffice,  within  the 
limits  of  this  notice,  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  only  of  the 
most  evident  deductions. 
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The  identity  of  the  Nagasena,  mentioned  in  the  Allahabad 
inscription  of  Samudragupta,  about  whom  Mr.  Vincent  Smith, 
in  his  painstaking  examination  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
this  inscription  (Journal,  1897,  p.  863),  was  able  to  give 
no  information,  seems  to  be  established  beyond  doubt  by 
a  passage  in  the  book  {Trans.,  p.  192),  which  speaks  of  a 
Nagasena,  heir  to  the  Naga  house  in  Padmavati.  Nagasena, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  same  dynasty  as  Ganapatinaga,  who 
is  mentioned  together  with  him  in  the  inscription,  and  whose 
coins  are  well  known  (Biihler's  Grundriss:  Indian  Coin^, 
\  101,  pi.  y,  2).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  what  is  now 
proved  by  the  Harsa-carita  seems  to  have  been  surmised  not 
only  by  Mr.  Fleet  (Oupta  Inscriptions,  p.  328),  but  also  by 
Professor  FitzEdward  Hall  in  a  note  to  Wilson's  translation 
of  the  Visnu-Puraria  (iv,  p.  217).  Whether  this  discovery 
adds  any  weight  to  my  conjecture,  that  the  nine  kings 
mentioned  together  in  the  same  passage  in  the  inscription 
may  all  have  been  Nagas,  remains  to  be  seen  {Journal,  1897, 
p.  421). 

In  the  same  passage  of  the  Harsa-carita,  we  have  the 
mention  also  of  a  certain  Srutavarman  of  oravastl.  Is  it 
possible  to  attribute  to  him  a  class  of  coins  bearing  the 
inscription  irtUa — a  reading  which  was  first  suggested  to  me 
by  M.  Edmond  Drouin  for  some  unpublished  copper  coins  of 
late  Gupta  fabric,  and  which,  as  I  have  since  seen,  must  be 
substituted  for  the  suggested  Ohuta  or  Suta  on  a  specimen 
of  different  fabric  published  by  the  late  General  Sir  A. 
Cunningham  (Coins  of  Mediaeval  India,  p.  52,  pi.  vi,  1)P 
The  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposed  identification  is  as 
follows : — This  passage  in  the  Harsa-carita  is  a  catalogue  of 
''  disasters  due  to  mistaken  carelessness,"  and,  as  the  trans- 
lators point  out  in  their  note,  it  ''  refers  to  a  curious  mass  of 
unknown  legendary  history."  The  instances  quoted  seem  to 
proceed  from  the  more  recent  to  the  more  ancient,  and,  as 
Srutavarman  comes  next  to  Nagasena,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  not  separated  by  any  great  interval  of  time.  Now, 
the  coin  published  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  bears  a  great 
resemblance  in  type  and  fabric  to  others  (e.g.,  Nos.  3,  5,  and  6 
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of  the  snme  plate)  on  which  tlic  inscription  Kota  occurs,  and 
which  I  would  attribute  to  the  Eota  family  also  mentioned  in 
the  Allahabad  inscription  of  Snmudra.     Mr.  0.  J.  Rodg^rs, 
who  first  noticed  these  coins  in  his  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the 
Lahore  Mtfi^eum^  and  to  whom  the  reading  Kota  is  primarily 
due,  reasoning  from  the  fact  that  most  of  his  specimens  had 
actually  been  found  at  Kangra  Kot,  supposed  this  inscriptioa 
to  denote  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  coins  were  struck. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  place-name  would 
have  been  spelt  Kota,  wnth  the  lingual  ta ;  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  which  I  hope  to  set  forth  at  length  in  a  paper 
devoted  to  tliese  coins,  I  consider  their  attribution  to  the 
Kotn-kala  to  be  far  more  probable.     The  arguments  which 
tend  to  connect  the  Kota  coins  with  the  Kota-kula  of  the 
Allahabad    itiscription    also    seem    to    make    possible    the 
attribution  of  the  Sruta  coins  to  the  Snitararman  of  the 
Harsa-carita. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  Hiinas  in  three 
passages  {Trans.,  pp.  101,  132,  and  165)  that  they  retained 
some  of  their  power  at  least  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  a.d.  From  the  silence  of  other  records, 
writers  have  been  too  apt  to  conclude  that  they  ceased  to  play 
any  part  in  Indian  politics  after  their  great  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Korur  c.  544  a.d. 

On  pp.  1H8,  275,  the  translators  point  out  that  the  word  for 
**  moon  "  (sasdiika)  is  designedly  used  as  being  also  the  name 
of  the  Gauda  king  against  whom  Rajyavardhana  was  pro- 
ceed in  i;.  It  may  be  added  that  the  simile  in  the  same 
passage — "like  the  pointed  hump  of  Siva's  tame  bull" — may 
also  have  been  suggested  by  Sasiinka's  emblem,  Siva  seated 
on  his  bull,  as  seen  on  his  coins  (Indian  Coinn^  pi.  iv,  16). 
The  alliisir)n  to  the  use  of  srami  as  a  distinctive  title  of 
Karttikeya  (p.  1 18)  is  illustrated  by  the  inscription  on  a  coin 
attributed  to  the  Yaudheyas,  on  which  his  effigy  appears 
{Indian  Coim^,  pi.  iii,  15);  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  description  of  Ilarsa's  seal  "  with  a  bull  for  its  emblem  " 
(p.  \\)^)  actually  applies  to  the  one  found  at  Sonpat  (Fleet, 
*a  Inscriptions y  pi.  xxxii). 
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Parallels  such  as  these  might  probably  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  value  of  this 
book  to  all  who  care  for  Indian  literature  or  antiquities,  and, 
above  all,  to  those  whom  work  or  pleasure  leads  to  wander 
through  the  mazes  of  Indian  chronology. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  QUARTER. 

(January,  February,  March,  1898.) 


I.    General  Mebtinos  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

January  11,  1898. — Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Major-General  Toker,  C.B.,  and 
Baron  Alan  Danvers,  M.I.C.E., 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author, 
read  a  paper  by  Professor  A.  A.  Macdonell  on  "  The  Origin 
ai)d  Early  History  of  Chess.''  The  paper  was  published  in 
the  January  Journal. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Gaster,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Dutt,  Mr.  Swiuton,  Mr.  Raynbird,  and  Mr.  Leon  took  part. 

February  8. — A.  N.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  C.I.E.,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Captain  T.  Wolseley  Ilaig,  I.S.C,  and 
Mr.  Dahyabhai  Pitambaradasa  Derasari 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Watters  was  read  on  "The  Eighteen 
Loban  of  Chinese  Buddhist  Temples."  Models  of  the 
eighteen  figures  were  placed  on  the  table. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Douglas,  the 
Secretary,  and  others  took  part.  The  paper  appears  in  the 
current  number. 
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ilarch  8. — Lord  Roay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  F.  J.  Ilornimany  M.P., 
Mr.  n.  Beauchamp, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Thatcher, 
M.  Alexis  de  Nartzoff, 
The  Rev.  F.  F.  Irving, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  £.  Denison  Ross  read  a  paper  on  **  Some  Recent 
Contributions  to  the  Study  of  *Oraar  Kiayyam." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Whinfield,  Dr.  Gaster^ 
Mr.  £.  Heron-Allen,  Mr.  Maulava,  Mr.  A.  G.  iEUiSy  and 
Mr.  Bouverie-Pusey  took  part.  The  paper  appears  in  the 
current  number. 


II.     Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.    ZEITSCnBIFT   DER  DEUTSCHEy   MoROENLillDISCHEF   OBSKIXSOHAn. 

Band  U,  Heft  4. 

Belck  (W.).     Hanigalbat  und  Melitene. 

IJrooks  (E.  W.).     A  Syriac  Chronicle  of  the  Year  846. 

Pischel  (R.).     Abhara. 

Lidzbarski  (M.).     Ein  Expos^  der  Jesiden. 

Jacobi  (H.).     Ein  Beitrag  zur  Bamayanakritik. 

Konig  (E.).  Principien  und  Resultate  der  semitischen 
Grammatik. 

Francke  (H.).  Bemerkungen  zu  Jaschke's  tibetischen 
Bibeliibersetzung. 

Brockelmann  (C).     Etymologische  MisceUen. 

Weissbach  (F.  H.).     Zur  Chronologie  des  E^ambysee. 

Schroeder  (L.  v.).  Ein  neuentdecktes  Rcaka  der  Eatha- 
Schule. 

Noldeke  (Th.).     Judeupersisch. 

Socin  (A.).  Das  Projekt  einer  muhammedanischen  En- 
cyklopiidic. 
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Zenner  (J.  K.).     Zur  syrischen  Lexikographie. 
Fraenkel  (S.)-     Bemerkungen  zu  den  jiidisch-persischen 
Glossen  zum  Buche  Samuel. 

Orimme  (H.).     Abriss  der  biblisch-hebraiacheu  Metrik. 

Nestle  (E.).     Zu  den  Codices  Sinaitiei. 

Alberts  (0.).     Zur  Text-kritik  des  Kudatku  BiHk. 

II.  Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  xi,  No.  4. 

Leumann  (E.).  A  list  of  the  Strassburg  Collection  of 
Digambara  Manuscripts. 

Steinschneider  (M.).     Heilmittelnamen  der  Araber. 

De  Harlez  (C).  Le  livre  de  diarnant  clair,  luinineux 
faisant  passer  k  I'autre  vie.     Traduction  du  texte  mandchou. 

Bittner(M.).  Tiirkische Yolkslieder.  NachAufzeichnungen 
YOD  Schahen  Efendi  Alan. 

III.  JoiTRNAL  AsiATiQUB.     S^rie  9,  Tome  x,  No.  3. 

Motylinski  (A.  C.  de).  Dialogue  et  textes  en  berbere  de 
Djerba. 

Lambert  (Mayer).     De  Taccent  en  arabe. 

Une  inscription  ph^nicienne  cL  Avignon. 

Berger  (P.).     Note  sur  le  m^me  sujet. 

Schwab  (M.).  Transcription  de  mots  grecs  et  latins  en 
h^breu  aux  premiers  si^cles  de  J.  C. 

Deveria  (O.).     Musulmans  et  Manicheens  chinois. 


III.     Notes  and  News. 

Objects  of  the  Society. — The  first  clause  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Society  states  that  it  "  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  Arts,  the  History,  and  the  Literature  of 
A^ia ;  and  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  Eastern  peoples  by 
an  accurate  interpretation  of  their  customs,  their  feelings, 
and  their  beliefs." 

This  work — as  full  of  practical  importance  as  it  is  of 
intellectual  interest — is  constantly  hampered  at  every  turn 
by  the  want  of  funds. 
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The  Society's  JourDal,  which  used  to  appear  sporadically, 
at  intervals  sometimes  of  more  than  a  year,  is  now  issued 
ivguhirly  every  quarter,  l^ut  its  size,  and  the  number, 
tht^ret'ore,  of  the  8ubj(*cts  which  it  can  treat,  is  limited  by  the 
Society's  income;  and  no  further  improvements  are  possible 
without  an  increased  revenue. 

The  important  series  of  translations  of  Eastern  books, 
revived  under  the  name  of  the  "Oriental  Translation  Fund, 
New  Series,"  is  progressing  (thanks  to  the  generosity  of  one 
or  two  individuals).  liut  the  proportion  of  work  done  to 
that  left  undone  is  still  insignificaut,  owing  solely  to  the 
want  of  funds. 

An  important  new  series  of  works  dealing  with  the  results 
to  be  drawn  from  such  translations,  and  to  be  called  "  Asiatic 
Studies" — a  series  without  which  the  full  benefit  of  the 
tianslations  cannot  be  made  generally  available — is  still  only 
a  liope,  and  not  an  accomplished  fact — again  from  want  of 
funds. 

Pup(Ts  of  interest,  necessarily  excluded  from  our  present 
Jouruiil  on  account  of  length,  would  appear  in  such  a  serieSw 
And  there  also  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  important  results 
ot  ]^(;yptolo laical  and  Assyriologieal  studies,  and  to  all  the 
immense  literature  of  the  Far  East.  The  importance  of  these 
brunches  of  Asiatic  study  is  beyond  question.  Sut  the 
sy.stematic  pursuit,  in  this  Society,  of  such  studies  is  also 
stopjx'd  for  want  of  funds. 

Application  having  been  made  for  a  form  of  words  by 
wliich  sums  of  money  could  be  left  to  the  Society  for  the 
carrying  out  of  these  and  similar  objects,  the  following 
clause  has  been  drawn  up : — 

FORM     OF    BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  ])er|neath  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Brituiu  and  Ii'eland,  of  22,  Albcinarlo  Street,  London,  the  sum  of 
£  ^  to  be  a])plie(l  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council  for 

*  Tt  it  l>r  iu'c<ss:in-  to  proride  ont  (»f  the  Kime  Biim  for  any  person  dependeat  en 
tlir  ti->t:it«>r  tin-  tollowiiii;  wcmU  must  ho  herti  iuserted:  "the  annvAl  ineoma 
thi  n-nt  to  hv  |>:iiil  (luni)ir  his  {^r  hen  Wiv  to  and  after  his 
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the  time  being  of  the  said  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  carrjriDg  out 
any  of  the  objects  specified  in  Clause  1  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society, 
or  otherwise  aiding  and  extending  the  work  in  such  manner  as  the 
Council  shall  think  fit.  The  said  sum  shall  be  paid  out  of  such 
])art  of  my  Estate  as  shall  be  legally  applicable  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  for  the  same. 

Gold  Medal. — In  addition  to  the  sum  of  £82  15s.  6c/. 
already  annouuced,  the  following  further  donations  have 
been  received : — 


£ 

t. 

d. 

Mom.  a.  Barth 

0 

0 

Mr.  Devchand  Uttamchand         

1 

0 

Captain  Gerini      

Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb         

1 

1 

0 
0 

Mr.  R.  Lilley        

Professor  D.  Margolionth  (further  donation) 
Mr.  J.  G.  Scott 

10 
2 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

« 

£17 

6 

0 

• 

BiRDPUR  Ruins. — Another  discovery,  which  may  prove 
to  be  of  great  interest  to  students  of  Buddhist  history,  has 
been  made  within  the  last  few  days  on  the  Birdpur  estate, 
Basti  district.  A  stupa  situated  at  the  twentieth  mile  on 
the  Uska  Nepal  Road  has  been  excavated,  and  after 
digging  down  18  feet  of  solid  brickwork  set  in  clay,  a  huge 
stone  chest  4  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  8  in.  by  2  ft.  1^  in.  was 
unearthed.  The  lid  was  broken  in  four  pieces,  and  the 
box  was  completely  closed  and  embedded  in  solid  brickwork ; 
it  was  in  perfect  preservation,  and  measured  inside  36  in. 
by  18^  in.  by  22|  in.  On  removing  the  lid  the  following 
articles  were  revealed: — two  small  marble  vases,  with  lids, 
eight  inches  high  and  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter; 
one  ordinary  lota-shaped  marble  vessel;  one  small  round 
murble  box;  and  one  crystal  bowl  with  cover,  the  handle 
of  which  was  a  hollow  fish  filled  with  gold.  All  these 
vessels  contained  ornaments  and  relics,  consisting  of  pearls, 
gold  leaf  stars,  gold  leaf  stamped  with  figures,  gold,  and 
gold   ornaments,   stars  and  other  shapes   cut    in    garnets. 
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amethyst,  topaz,  cornelian,  etc.  They  also  contained  crystak 
and  beads  and  quantities  of  small  bones  in  good  preservation. 
No  coins  were  found,  and  the  only  inscription  'was  round  the 
lid  of  one  of  the  bowls,  the  lettering  being  the  same  as  that 
on  the  Lumbani  Garden  pillar  commemorating^  the  birth- 
place of  Buddha.  It  seems,  from  a  cursory  rendering  of 
this  inscription  by  qualified  experts,  that  these  ornament! 
and  relics  may  have  belonp^ed  to  Buddha  himself. — Pio9ieer. 
[For  the  inscription,  see  Ilofrath  Dr.  Biihler'a  letter  in  this 
month's  correspondence.] 

Dr.  Stein    in   Buner. — The  Pioneer  has  the  following 
notice: — "Though  the  short  duration  of  the  operations  in 
Buner  had  restricted  very  much  the  range  of  archaeolo^cal 
exploration.  Dr.  Stein  was  able  to  trace  and  survey  a  con- 
siderable number  of   ancient  sites  and  structures  in    those 
parts  of  the  country  which   had   temporarily  become    ac- 
cessible.     Jlock-cut   sculpture  of    early   date,   representing 
Hindu  deities,  were  found  in  two  localities  at  the  foot  of 
spurs  descending  from  Mount  Ilm.      They  show   that  the 
Buddhist  faith,  which  had,  according  to  historical  evidence, 
been  prevalent  in  these  regions  for  a  long  period  previous 
to  the  Muhammadaii  conquest,  was  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
India,  closely  associated  with  all   popular  features  of   the 
Hindu    religious    system.      In    connection    herewith    it    is 
perhaps  of    interest    to    note   that    inquiries    have    shown 
Mount   Ilm  to  be  still  a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage   for 
the  Hindus   resident    in    Buner  and   Swat.      The    Tirihas 
visited  by  the  pilgrims  are  situated  close  to  the  top  of  this 
fine  mountain,  which  dominates  the  landscape  in  northern 
Buner.      Unfortunately  they  were  too   far  to  be   reached 
within  the  available  time  from  the  nearest  camps  of   the 
1st   Brigade   at   Juwar   and  Padshah.     Remains  of   stupa 
mounds  wore  found  not  far  from  the  latter  place  and  at 
Girarai.     But  the  more  numerous  and  important  ruins  of 
this  kind  arc  situated  in  the  main  valley  of   Buner,  that 
of  the  Barandu  River.     From  Banipokha  down  to  Bajkatta 
in  the        t  a  series  of  such  ruins  was  traced,  which  can  he 
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attributed  with  great  probability  to  Buddhist  monasteries. 
CoDspicuous  among  them  are  the  remains  of  a  great  stupa 
and  attached  sangharama  a  short  distance  below  Tursak, 
the  chief  place  of  modern  Buner.     A  short  trial  excavation 
conducted  here  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  party  of  sappers 
brought  to  light  a  corner  of  the  stucco-ornamented  stupa- 
base,  and  showed  the  great  depth  to  which  the  original  level 
of  the  chapel  court  had  been  covered  up  by  the  masses  of 
debris.      Weeks  of  work  would  be  required  for  the  proper 
clearing  of    this  and  similar  sites.      That   Tursak  was  an 
important  place  also  in  old  times,  is  made  evident  by  the 
numerous   ruins  of  fortified  dwelling-places  close  to  it  on 
the  heights  of  the  Jaffar  HilL     Another  place  of  importance 
for  the  ancient  topography  of   Buner  is  undoubtedly  the 
site  of  the  present  Sunigram.     This  village,  which   bears 
an  old  Hindu  name,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
Barandu   River,  where  it  enters   the  broad  open   portion 
of   the   valley  known   as  Pan j  pan.     To  the  south  of  the 
village    stands    a    high    mound  of    solid    masonry    which 
belonged   to  a  stupa  of  at  least   150  feet  diameter.     On 
a  rocky  ridge  above  the  village  and  overlooking  the  valley 
are    the    comparatively    well-preserved    ruins    of    a    large 
monastery,   built    on    walled- up   terraces  of   great  extent. 
The   walls  and   vaulted   roofs  of  the   several  halls  are  of 
remarkably  strong    construction,  and   have   stood   the   test 
of    time   and   other  destructive    agencies   better   than   any 
other   old   buildings   examined    in    Buner.      Unfortunately 
treasure-seekers  seem  to  have  been  at  work  here  too.     The 
stupa   in  front  of   the  monastery  has  been   dug  into  long 
ago,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  relics  deposited  below  it. 
This  has  also  been  the  fate  of  the  fine  stupa  which  stands 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Sunigram,  near  the  village 
of  Takhtaband,  and  still  reaches  to  a  height  of  over  50  feet. 
A  broad  cutting  has  been  made  to  the  centre  of  this  solid 
mass   of   masonry   and   through   its   whole  height.      It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  ruined  structures  now  examined 
for  the  first  time  are  to  be  identified  with  the  several  sacred 
sites  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  at  some  distance 
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to  the  south  of  the  old  Swat  capital,  Mungali^the  present 
Manglaur.  The  survey  now  made  of  them  will  thus  help 
to  establish  with  greater  certainty  the  ancient  topography 
of  the  regions  once  comprised  in  Udyana.  The  readiness 
shown  by  the  several  tribal  sections  in  complying  with  the 
Government  terms  after  the  fight  on  the  Tanga  Pass  had 
its  advantage  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  inasmuch 
as  it  permitted  Dr.  Stein  to  visit  with  a  small  escort 
localities  comparatively  far  away  from  the  routes  taken 
by  the  troops.  But  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  rapid 
examination  of  the  country,  which  restricted  with  the 
narrowest  limits  the  time  allowed  for  archaeological  search. 
Mount  Mahaban,  which,  owing  to  its  possible  identity  with 
Alexander's  Aomos,  represents  an  object  of  special  interest, 
seemed  temptingly  near,  yet  remained  entirely  outside  the 
sphere  opened  up  by  the  expedition.  A  rapid  ride  down 
the  Chamla  Valley  as  far  as  Kuria  made  it  possible  at  least 
to  collect  reliable  information  about  the  old  ruined  fortifi- 
cations, known  by  the  name  of  Shah  Kot,  which  crown 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Whether  they  were  built 
to  enclose  a  Buddhist  shrine  like  that  within  the  walls  of 
Banigat  hill,  or  reach  back  to  a  still  earlier  period,  remains 
uncertain." 

Discovery  of  Early  Buddhist  Bemains. — Major  Deane 
has  made  a  very  interesting  find.  In  Chapter  iii  of  Huan 
Thsang's  Travels  he  states  (Julien,  1.  135;  Beal,  1.  123),  in 
his  description  of  Udyana,  that  30  li  from  the  spring  of 
Apalala,  and  north  of  the  river  Subhavastu  (=Swat),  there 
was  on  a  rock  a  representation  of  the  Buddha's  footprints. 
Searching  for  this,  Major  Deane  found  footprints  graven 
on  a  rock  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  Tirath,  on  the 
boundary  of  the  Swat  valley,  with  inscriptions  beneath. 
Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler,  to  whom  photographs  have  been  sent, 
reads  the  KharosthT  letters  of  the  inscription,  which  he 
would  assign  to  the  first  century  B.C.,  as  Bodhassa  SakamunUa 
jjoddni,  "the  footprints  of  the  Buddha  Sakya-muni."  The 
Chinese  pilgrim  mentions  a  house,  or  shed,  built  over  the 
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impression  of  the  sacred  feet.  There  is  apparently  no  sign 
of  this  building  left.— Another  old  Kharosthl  inscription  has 
also  been  found  in  a  spring  or  well  about  eight  miles  south 
of  Attock,  recording  the  name  of  the  man  who  dug  it 
out  in  the  reign  of  Huviska.  Hofrath  Dr.  Buhler  has  dealt 
with  all  these  in  a  paper  in  the  Anzeiger  der  philosophUch' 
hiatorischen  Clanse  at  Vienna  for  February,  1898. 

Paris  International  Conorbss  of  Orientalists. — ^The 
proceedings  of  this  Congress  are  being  pushed  on,  and  it 
is  expected  that  two  volumes  wiU  be  ready  for  distribution 
to  the  members  in  June,  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Oriental  Congress. — The  Twelfth  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists  wiU  be  held  in  Rome  from  the  2nd  to  the 
12th  of  October,  1899.  All  communications  as  to  papers 
or  membership  should  be  addressed  to  Le  Comte  A.  de 
Gubematis,  Via  San  Martino  al  Macao  11,  Rome,  or  Le 
Comte  Francesco  Pulle,  Via  Giordani  7,  Florence. 

Anoana  again. 

• 

Mr.  Beames  writes  to  say  that  angan,  or  some' slightly 
modified  form  of  it,  is  now  used  in  all  the  modern  Aryan 
vernaculars  of  India  for  the  space  inside  the  four  sides 
of  the  square  round  which  the  native  houses  are  usually 
built.  Other  terms  are  also  in  use,  such  as  ut/tdn  in 
Bengali  and  sahan  among  Muharomadans,  etc.  But  the 
word  anfjan  in  this  sense  is  familiar  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawar.  As  to  the  meaning,  he  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  as  the  Sanskrit  root  ang  means  '  to  walk  about,  or 
roam,'  angana  might  well  mean  in  the  primary,  concrete, 
sense  '  a  place  to  walk  in  * ;  and  in  the  secondary,  ethical, 
sense  'straying  (from  the  right  path),  erring.'  Aiiangana^ 
'  unerring/  would  be  an  appropriate  epithet  for  an  Arahat. 
In  the  words  from  the  Candrapradipa  Sutra  mmddhim 
labhati  nmwganam  would  then  mean  *  he  attains  undisturbed 
(i.e.  not  wanderiug)  meditation.' 
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I  nm  vorv  iAad  mv  few  remarks  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  and  I  do  not  think 
t}iat  there  is  much,  if  any,  difference  between  us.  Court- 
yard conveys  in  Pin  gland  the  idea  of  a  small  space, 
enclosed  (probably  by  walls),  and  paved.  When  we  read, 
in  an  author  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  of  a  king^  on  the 
march  with  his  army  pitching  his  camp — that  is,  for  the 
whole  army — in  an  affgam,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  cannot 
possibly  have  meant  'courtyard'  at  that  time.  When  we 
read  of  a  man  seeking  a  secluded  spot  to  repeat  a  magic 
formula,  whi(;h  he  is  keenly  anxious  no  one  should  hear, 
and  choosing  for  that  purpose  an  aggana,  and  an  ajfgana 
in  a  forest,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  when  the  author  of  that 
passage  wrote,  the  word  could  not  have  had  the  sense 
which  nngnn  now  has  in  the  vernaculars  of  India.  And 
I  venture  to  think  that  *  courtyard  '  is  by  no  means  a  happy 
rendering  of  oygaiiy  or  its  modifications,  even  in  the  modem 
sense. 

But  is  the  modern  augan  a  direct  descendant  of  angana? 
In  all  the  old  texts  we  have  the  cerebral  n,  not  the  dental  ft. 
It  is  true  that  the  texts  are  iu  an  old  Prakrit,  and  some 
Prakrits  frequently  change  the  dental  to  cerebraL  But 
the  Pali  does  so  onlv  in  certain  well-known  cases,  of  which 
the  present  is  not  one.  We  have  now  quite  enough  Pali 
texts  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  point, 
and  the  immense  number  of  derivatives  in  -ana  have  all 
retained  the  dental.  The  form  is  therefore  so  familiar 
in  Pali  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  explain  how,  if  the  word 
had  once  ended  in  -ana,  it  could  have  been  changed, 
asrainst  all  analo^v,  to  -ana ;  and  I  think  we  must  conclude 
that,  if  the  two  words  are  related,  the  original  form  was 
aijgntyi^  not  aijgfnta,  and  in  any  case  that  the  word 
I  was  discussing  was  so  spelt. 

There  is  no  mention,  or  suggestion,  in  any  of  the  old 
passages  wIhtc  tlie  word  occurs,  either  of  a  group  of  one- 
storied  buildings  round  an  open  square  space,  or  of  any 
paving,  or  of  smearing  with  cow-dung.  Nor  is  any  passage 
known  to  me  in  the  old  texts  where  the  common  modem 
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form  of    an   Indian   peasant's   dwelling   must  be   inferred 

as   having  been  common  also  in  those  times.     When  did 

that  form  of  dwelling,  ranged  round  a  square  or  oblong  space, 

become  prevalent  ?      Whenever  it  did  the  occupiers  might 

very  naturally  have  applied  to  the  space  inside  the  word  they 

)iad  previously  used  for  the  space  outside.     And  that  mat/ 

be   the   connection    between   the   ancient   aggana    and   the 

modern  angan  or  its  modifications.     But  there  may  be  no 

connection  at  all ;  and  in  any  case  the  derivation  of  arfgana 

seems  to  me  still  quite  uncertain. 

Rh.  D. 
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Art.   XX. —  The  Northern   Fi^ontagert   of  China.      By  Sir 
Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

PART   IX. 

The  Muhammedan  Turks  of  Turkestan  from  the  Tenth  to  the 

Thirteenth  Century. 

The  Arab  writers  who  describe  for  us  the  intercourse  of 
the  early  Arabs  with  the  Turks  of  Turan  speak  of  the  former 
as  Afrasiyabi  Turks,  and  the  dynasty  as  the  Afrasiyabi 
dynasty.  They  identify  them  apparently  with  the  earliest 
Turks  of  whom  we  have  any  record  under  that  name,  who 
apparently  dominated  the  steppes  north  of  Mavera-un-Nehr 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  with  whom  they 
associate  an  heroic  figure  named  Afrasiyab.  Their  capital 
and  metropolis  was  a  famous  city  situated  on  the  river 
Chui,  called  Bclasaghun,  and  they  also  acquired  authority — 
we  do  not  know  exactly  when — over  Kashgar  and  the 
district  round  it.  These  Khans  also  dominated  over  the 
more  nomadic  Turks  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  were 
divided  into  several  sections,  such  as  the  Karluks,  the 
Kankalis,  the  Kipchaks,  etc. 

With   what  can   be   gleaned  of  their  earlier  annak  we 
have  not  to  do  at  present.     Their  history  becomes  more 
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(Ictiiiitc  and  precise  after  tbey  were  converted  to  Mu- 
huinmedaiiism.  This  conversion  had  the  double  effect 
of  bringing  them  into  closer  contact  with  the  Arabs  and 
their  chroniclers,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  a  great 
barrier  between  them  and  the  Chinese. 


Harun  Bughra  Khan. 

The  first  occasion  when  wc  meet  with  a  Turkish  chief 
by  name  in  the  pages  of  the  Musalman  authors  is  during 
the  domination  of  the  famous  Samani  dynasty  in  Mavera-un- 
Nehr,  when  we  read  how  Harun  Bughra  Khan,  who  is 
described  as  ruling  the  country  from  Belasaghun  and 
Kashgar  to  the  borders  of  China,  was  invited  to  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  that  district.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  earliest  authors  who  describe  the  event  wrote  more 
than  two  centuries  after  his  death.  An  account  of  his 
immediate  ancestors  has  been  constructed  by  more  than 
one  writer.  Ibn  Khaldun  styles  him  Bughra  Khan 
Harun,  son  of  Farkhan  Ali,  son  of  Musa,  son  of  Abd 
Alkerim  Sabak  (see  Weil,  **  Gcsch.  der  Khalifen,  anhang 
zum  dritten,"  bande  i).  Ibn  al-Athir  calls  him  Shihab- 
ad-daula  Harun  Bughra  Khan  ibn  Suliman  ibn  Ilek; 
while  Winhaj-i-Siraj,  the  author  of  the  "  Tabakat-i-Nasiri," 
calls  him  the  Amir  Musa-i-Harun  Ilek  Khan  f**Tab.-i-Nas.," 
05).  The  divergence  of  these  three  early  authorities  seems 
to  show  there  was  some  confusion  about  the  name  and 
personality  of  Harun  Bughra  Khan's  father.  Minhaj-i- 
Siraj,  however,  was  a  very  inaccurate  person,  while  Ibn 
al-Athir's  statement  involves  an  anachronism.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ibn  Khaldun  was  a  careful  and  critical  writer, 
and  I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  statement  is  founded 
upon  trustworthy  authorities.  It  is  supported  at  one  point 
by  other  facts.  He  begins  his  line  of  Khans  with  Abd 
Alkerim  Sabak  Farkhan  or  Karakhan.  The  first  part  of 
his  name  shows  him  to  have  been  a  Muhammedan.  His 
Turkish  name  of  Sabak  reminds  us  of  that  of  Sabak  Tigin, 
the  father  of  the  great  chief  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,     We  know 
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nothing  more  of  him.  His  son  was  Musa,  and  his  son, 
Furkhun  AH.  Both  of  them,  again,  bore  Muhammedan 
names,  and  the  latter  was  in  every  probability  the  Ali 
named  as  the  father  of  several  of  the  successors  of  Bughra 
Ki)an  Harun  on  coins,  etc.  :    vide  infra. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  Arab  notices  of  Harun  and  his 
successors,  I  would  shortly  refer  to  the  first  conversion  of 
K  ash  gar  to  Islam.  In  regard  to  this  conversion  we  have 
a  late,  confused,  and  largely  fabulous  story  contained  in 
a  work  entitled  the  "Tazkira  Bughra  Khan,"  of  which  an 
a1)stract  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Bellew  in  his  account  of  the 
Kashgar  Mission.  According  to  this  narrative  the  person 
who  first  converted  a  prince  of  Kashgar,  and  thus  led  to 
the  conversion  of  that  district,  was  a  devout  Musalman 
named  Abu  Nasr  Samani,  who  went  with  a  caravan  of  300 
merchants  to  Kashgar,  where  he  converted  7,000  infidels, 
and  taught  seventy  of  them  to  become  ulemas,  or  priests. 
He  is  said  in  the  document  before  us  to  have  died  in  the 
year  SoO  a.m.,  i.e.  960  a.d.,  and  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  Meshed  at  Artosh. 

The  young  prince  whom  he  is  said  to  have  converted  was 
born,  we  are  told,  in  333  a.h.,  i.e.  944  a.d.,  and  became 
a  Musalman  in  the  year  956  a.d.  We  are  told  he  was 
called  Satuk,  and  was  the  son  of  Tangri  Kadr  Bughra 
Khan,  and  that  he  was  six  when  his  father  died,  during  an 
expedition  against  Bukhara.  Thereupon  his  widowed  mother, 
with  the  boy,  passed  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle, 
Harun  Bughra  Khan.  Now  the  two  Bughra  Khans  here 
named  seem  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  same  person,  and  to 
represent  the  Harun  Bughra  Khan  of  the  Western  notices. 
The  former,  we  are  told,  died  during  an  expedition  against 
Bukhara,  which  the  Harun  Bughra  Khan  of  Ibn  al-Athir 
and  others  did,  as  we  shall  see.  The  latter  is  said  in  the 
story  to  have  been  killed  by  his  nephew  Satuk,  in  the  year 
380  A.H.,  i.e.  991  a.d.  ;  the  same  Harun  Bughra  Khan  died, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  993  a.d.  There  is  no  room  for  another 
chief,  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  both  would  have  been 
called  Harun. 
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When  we  come  to  the  details  of  the  story  it  melts  away 
into  fable.  We  are  told  a  wonderful  saga  of  the  conversion 
of  the  boy  8atuk  and  of  his  subsequent  war  agaiust  his 
infidel  uncle,  but  the  very  name  Harun  borne  by  that  uncle 
in  the  saga  shows  that  the  latter  was  no  infidel,  but 
a  Muhammedan,  and  if  we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  it  we 
must  not  treat  the  Satuk  of  the  story  as  the  first  of  his 
family  to  be  converted. 

Let  us  now  resort  to  the  more  credible  historians. 
From  them  we  learn  that  during  the  reign  of  the 
{Samani  ruler  Nuh,  the  son  of  Mansur,  one  of  the  latter's 
chieftains  named  Abu  Ali-i-Simjur,  having  revolted  against 
him,  invited  I^ughra  Khan  to  invade  Mavera-un-Nehr. 
This  he  accordingly  did  in  380  a.h.  (i.e.  990  a.d.), 
and  defeated  and  captured  Tnabek  the  chamberlain.  Amir 
Nuh's  j^eneral,  near  Samarkand.  Jfuh  now  had  to  turn 
for  help  to  Fayik,  another  of  his  rebellious  chieftains, 
who  on  being  sent  against  Bughra  Khan  cauie  to 
a  secret  understanding  with  him  and  was  allowed  to  hold 
Isfanjab.  In  382  (992  a.d.)  he  went  with  Fayik  to 
Bukhara,  whence  the  Amir  Nuh  fled,  and  he  entered  the 
city  in  Rabi-ul-awwal  (Mirkhavend,  "  Hist.  Sam.,"  106, 
107  ;  Raverty,  903).  He  sent  Fayik  off  to  Balkh  to  collect 
tribute  and  have  the  public  prayer  said  in  his  name  (Mirkha- 
vend, op.  cit.,  107  ;  Hamdullah,  quoted  by  Raverty,  45,  note; 
and  LMistrange,  MS.  Trans.  Ilamd.,  903).  llinhaj-i-Siraj 
tells  us  that  shortly  after  this  he  became  greatly  troubled 
with  haemorrhoids,  and  determined  to  return  home  again. 
Ibn  al-Athir  says  he  became  ill,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
unhealthy  climate,  went  home.  He  sent  for  the  Amir  Abd- 
ul-Aziz, uncle  of  Nuh,  presented  him  with  a  robe  of  honour, 
and  made  over  the  country  to  him,  and  then  retired.  Mean- 
while the  Amir  himself,  having  collected  some  Turkmans, 
pursued  him,  but  he  turned  upon  and  defeated  him  before 
the  gate  of  Samarkand.  This  was  in  the  year  383  a.h.,  i.e. 
993  (id.,  4o).  Gregorief,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  Ibn 
al-Athir,  says  he  was  attached  to  Islam,  and  by  his  command 
the   Ektcmya   was   read  in   the  Khalif's   name.      On   the 
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death  of  Bughra  Khan  the  Amir  Nuh  recovered  possession 
of  Mavera-un-Nehr.  Ilarun  Bughra  Khan  apparently  struck 
no  coins.  In  a  previous  page  I  have  identified  him  with 
the  Satuk  Bughra  Ehan  of  the  saga.  The  latter  was  buried, 
we  are  told,  in  the  Meshed  at  Alton  Artosh  or  Lower  Artosh, 
and  there  still  exists  his  reputed  tomb,  which  has  been  seen 
by  European  travellers.  The  present  tomb  was  either  re- 
stored or  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
author  of  the  "  Tazkira  Bughra  Khan  "  seems  also  to  style 
liini  in  full,  Hazrat  Sultan  Satuk  Bughra  Ehan  Ghazi 
(Forsyth's  "Narrative,"  126).  It  is  possible  that  Harun 
Bughra  was  the  first  of  his  line  to  conquer  Kashgar,  which 
wuuld  in  a  measure  reconcile  some  difficulties. 

Slltan  Hasan  Bughra  Khan. 

On  the  death  of  Bughra  Khan  it  is  generally  stated  that 
ho  was  succeeded,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  his  brother,  Nasr 
Ilek  Khan.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  is  found  immediately 
succeeding  him  in  the  Arab  histories,  and  that  he  apparently 
did  succeed  to  his  Western  dominions  over  which  his  father 
Ali  may  have  exercised  authority,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
part,  at  least,  of  Bughra's  heritage,  namely,  that  in  the  Far 
East,  was  inherited  by  his  sons. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  this  fact 
except  the  not  very  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  **  Tazkira 
Bughra  Khan."  This  work,  however,  seems  to  tell  a  fairly 
rational  story  at  this  point,  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected,  and  to  which  we  will  now  turn,  premising  only 
that  for  the  present  we  are  entirely  confining  our  attention 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khanate,  namely,  Kashgar  and 
the  other  towns  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  From  this  work 
we  learn,  then,  that  Satuk  Bughra  Khan  left  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Of  the  former,  the  names  of  three  are 
given  as  Hasan  Bughra  Khan,  Hussein  Bughra  Khan,  and 
Yusuf  Kadr  Khan.  The  name  of  the  fourth  is  apparently 
lost.  The  three  daughters  were  named  Nasab  Turkhan 
Khanim,  Hadya  Turkhan  Khanim,  and  Ala  Nur  Khanim. 
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The  last  of  these  daughters,  we  are  told,  was  one  night 
toiu^hed  with  a  drop  of  light  in  her  mouth  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  and  some  time  after  gave  birth  to  a  boy  with 
ruddy  complexion,  gazelle  eyes,  and  sweet  voice,  who  was 
presently  named  Syad  Ali  Arslan  Khan.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  betrothed  to  Toe  Biibii,  a  daughter  of  Bughra 
Khan,  who  bore  him  three  sons,  Muhammed  Aralan,  Yusuf 
Arslan,  and  Kizil  Arslan,  and  several  daughters,  one  of 
wliom  married  Svad  Jelal-uddin,  son  of  Syad  Beha-uddin 
Shami,  and  other  famous  divines.  Iladya  Turkhan  married 
8yad  Jelal-uddin,  the  son  of  Syad  Ala-uddin,  and  bore  him 
three  sons  and  several  daughters.  To  revertp  however, 
to  Sultun  Hasan  Bughra  Khan,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  ruler  of  Kashgar.  We  are  told  that  in  his  reign  the 
idolaters  from  Khoten,  otherwise  called  Chinshahr,  invaded 
Kashgar  with  an  army  of  30.000  men  under  Bokta  Rashid, 
Nukta  Kashid,  and  Jagald  Khalkhalii,  of  Machin,  i.e.  of 
China.  Thev  devastated  its  environs,  and  caused  a  famine 
there.  At  length  Hasan,  with  his  brother  Yusuf  £adr 
and  his  nephew  Ali  Aralan,  marched  against  them  with 
40,000  men.  After  a  warm  struggle,  in  which  the  two 
armies  were  led  bv  Bokta  Bashid  and  Ali  Arslan 
respectively,  and  in  which  the  idolaters  lost  500  men,  the 
^lusalmans  were  obliged  to  withdraw  within  the  city.  The 
battle  was  renewed  the  next  day  under  Yusuf  Kadr,  who, 
we  are  told,  killed  700  of  the  enemy  and  captured  their 
camp.  Following  up  this  advantage,  Hasan  appointed 
Husyun  Fyzulla  with  15,000  men  to  garrison  the  city,  and 
Svad  Jelal-uddin  as  his  minister  :  he  sallied  out  with  50,000 
men  and  attacked  the  enemy,  who  had  posted  themselves 
on  the  Tazghundu  river ;  a  desultory  and  uncertain  skirmish 
followed. 

Next  day,  leaving  Kadr  in  charge  of  the  camp,  Hasan 
marched  again  and  challenged  the  commander  on  the  other 
side,  Jagalu  Khalkhalu,  to  a  struggle,  and  after  a  hard  fight 
the  army  of  the  enemy  was  driven  back  to  Y&ngi  Hissdr. 
Hasan  now  returned  home  and  celebrated  his  victory  by 
appropriate  feasting,  and  we  are  told  he  sent  a  still  larger 
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army,  numbering  90,000  men,  to  drive  the  enemy  away 
from  Yangi  Hissar.  The  latter  found  them  posted  30,000 
strong  on  the  gravelly  ridges  of  Bocsha  Socsha  and  Ortang 
Kar&,  near  Y&ngi  Hissar.  After  repeated  skirmishes  a  ruse 
was  suggested  to  the  idolaters  by  a  poor  J&tlik,  interpreted 
by  Bellew  as  meaning  a  Nestorian  priest,  who  advised  them 
to  attack  the  Musuimans  when  they  were  at  morning 
prayers. 

I'hey  did  so  and  were  completely  victorious,  and  Ali 
Arslan  was  killed,  and  his  head  paraded  under  the  walls 
of  Kashgar  before  giving  it  to  the  dogs.  The  hero-martyr, 
we  are  told,  had  two  shrines  erected  to  his  memory,  one  at 
Ordam  Padshah,  called  also  Kum  Shahidan,  or  the  Martyr's 
Sands,  about  56  miles  east  of  Y&ngi  Hiss&r,  over  where  his 
body  was  killed ;  and  the  other  at  Daulat  B&gh,  near  Kash- 
gar, where  his  head  was  buried.  The  infidels  now  closely 
pressed  and  blockaded  the  city,  and  in  one  of  the  subsequent 
struggles  we  are  told  Ala  Nur  Khanim  was  killed  while 
fighting  at  the  head  of  her  maidens  to  revenge  her  son's 
death.  She  was  also  called  Bibi  Miryam,  and  her  shrine 
situated  on  a  deep  ravine,  about  10  miles  north  by  east  of 
Kashgar,  has  been  recently  restored,  its  precincts  enclosed, 
and  a  mosque  and  college  have  been  built  close  by,  with 
a  suitable  establishment  of  custodians,  priests,  and  teachers. 
The  '*  Tazkira  Bughra  Khan  "  dates  this  struggle  in  the  quite 
impossible  year  489  a.h.,  or  1096  a.d.  ;  otherwise  it  may 
contain  some  truth. 

The  funeral  of  the  dead  having  been  performed  with 
becoming  solemnity,  a  fresh  army  was  raised  60,000 
strong,  which  under  Hasan  drove  the  enemy  into  the  hills 
of  Kokyar,  whence  he  returned  by  way  of  Yarkand,  which 
submitted,  and  Abdussamad  of  Kashgar  was  nominated  its 
governor. 

We  next  meet  with  a  quite  extravagant  passage  in  the 
narrative.  According  to  this,  when  Hasan  Bughra  Khan 
had  reigned  twelve  years,  Khoja  Abdulla  from  Turkestan, 
and  Khoja  Abubckr  from  Tashkend,  arrived  over  the  Tirik 
I)awau  to  ask  the  help  of  Hasan  in  settling  the  country. 
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He  accordingly  set  out  with  his  brothers  and  a  large  armj, 
and  leaving  Ilusyun  Fjzulla  and  Abul  Kasini  Ka^hgori  in 
charge,  he  spent  the  summer  in  subjugating  the  country. 
He  married  Bibi  Shah  Miryam,  niece  of  Khoja  Ahmed  Yassavi, 
whose  tomb  was  very  famous,  and  then  set  out  on  a  campaiga 
in  the  west  and  penetrated  to  Madayn  in  Persia.  Thence  he 
returned  by  tlie  Culzum  Dar3'a,  and  converting  the  infidel«, 
re-established  Islam  city  by  city,  and  tribe  by  tribe,  up  to 
Kashgar,  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 
Of  this  expedition  we  do  not  have  any  evidence  in  other 
authors. 

Meanwhile  the  idolators  of  Khoten  had  captured  Kashgar, 
whose  people  had  relapsed  into  idolatry  themselves.  Hasan 
accordingly  sent  his  brother  Yusuf  Kadr  back  as  an  envoy 
to  the  Imaum  Nasir-ud-din  at  ^ladaya  to  ask  for  help  in  the 
holy  war,  and  got  an  army  together  of  60,000  men,  oou- 
Misting  largely  of  Arab  and  Persian  mercenaries.  After 
five  months'  fighting  the  garrison  made  a  sortie,  but  were 
driven  away,  and  Hasan  once  more  occupied  the  place. 
Having  re-established  order  there,  he  again  set  out  to  attack 
the  infidels,  who  were  posted  at  Yangi  Hissar,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  town  on  to  the  sand-hills  of  Kairgha  Khitak 
and  Eara  Khitak.  In  a  subsequent  fight  beyond  these 
ridges  with  Jagalu  Khalkhalu,  Hasan  was  cut  off  with  800 
of  his  men,  and  all  were  killed.  Hasan  was  accompaDied 
by  his  wife,  Bibi  Shah  Miryam  Xhanim,  who  afterwards 
went  to  revenge  him,  but  was  herself  defeated  and  killed. 
Her  grave,  wo  are  told,  is  marked  by  a  lonely,  unpre- 
tentious shrine,  in  connection  with  whicli  is  a  poor  monasterj 
and  almshouse  on  the  borders  of  the  sandy  desert  36  miles 
south-east  of  Yangi  Hissar,  and  16  miles  south  of  Ord&m 
Padishah.  Tho  shrine  is  called  Magur  Hazrat  Begum ; 
near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  associated  with  the  name  of 
Xukta  Kashid,  where  coins  and  other  debris  occasionally 
occur. 

Hussein  Hasan's  brother  continued  the  fight,  but  was 
killed  not  far  from  the  place  where  his  brother  fell;  his 
urmy  was  routed,  and  Kashgar  again  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Khoten  chiefs.  The  two  brothers  were  buried  in 
one  grave,  and  the  place  is  marked  by  the  shrines  and 
monastery  of  Chucham  or  Khoj&m  Padishah,  three  miles 
west  by  south  of  Y&ngi  Hissar,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  vast 
cemetery. 

Shortly  after  this,  Yusuf  Kadr,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Madaya  for  help,  returned  with  an  army  of  24,000  men, 
accompanied  by  Syad  Ala-uddin.  As  he  crossed  the  Tirik 
Da  wan  or  Andy  an  pass,  the  infidels,  we  are  told,  retired 
to  Ehoten,  and  Yusuf  Kadr  took  possession  of  Kashgar, 
where  he  mounted  the  throne.  Having  raised  some  fresh 
levies  there,  he  again  set  out  and  conquered  Ehoten  itself, 
and  Islam  was  now  planted  there  for  the  first  time.  Jag&lii 
Ehalkh&lu  was  killed  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  at 
Eiimab  or  Oumi,  and  his  country  was  subjected  to  Kashgar 
after  a  war  from  first  to  last  of  twenty-four  years.  Such 
is  the  account  preserved  to  us  in  the  saga  contained  in 
the  "Tazkira  Bughra  Khan,"  itself  a  very  unsatisfactory 
document,  and  available  only  at  present  in  the  anything 
but  critical  commentary  of  Dr.  Bellew.  Such  as  it  is, 
however,  it  is  the  only  authority  we  possess,  and  I  quote 
it  tentatively  for  lack  of  better  materials. 

We  shall  revert  again  presently  to  Yusuf  Kadr  Khan, 
of  whom  we  know  a  good  deal  from  other  sources,  and 
must  now  turn  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Khanate,  namely, 
those  of  which  Belasaghun  was  the  capital  and  the  valley  of 
the  Chui  the  focus. 

Abu  Nasr  ibn  Ali  Ilek  Khan  el  Hakk. 

The  Muhammedan  historians  make  Ilarun  Bughra  Khan 
be  succeeded  by  a  chief  who  has  been  sometimes  treated 
as  his  nephew,  but  who,  I  believe,  was  certainly  his  brother, 
and  is  generally  known  as  Ilek  Khan;  and  this  personage 
no  doubt  did  succeed  to  his  Western  dominions.  He  is 
styled  simply  Ilek  Khan  by  Ibn  Khaldun  and  Mirkhavend» 
Ilek  being  a  Turkish  title.  Minhaj-i-Siraj  calls  him  Abu-1* 
Uasan  Ilek-i-Xasr  ibn  Ali;   Ibn  al-Athir  calls  him  Abu 
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Nasr  Ahmed  ibn  All,  with  the  style  of  Shems-ud-daQla. 
The  name  Ahmed  here  given  him  seems  a  mistake  and 
really  belonged  to  his  brother  Tughan.  His  coins  are 
our  best  witness  as  to  his  real  name.  On  these  he  is 
styled  Nasr-el-Hakk,  Nasr  Ilek,  and  Nasr  ibn  All  Ilek. 
Of  these  coins  specimens  occur  in  390,  392,  393,  394, 
395,  396,  397,  398,  399,  and  400,  struck  at  Bukhara, 
Ehojendch,  Ferghana,  Uzkend,  Saghanian,  Samarkand,  Ush, 
and  Ailak  (perhaps  Kulja),  that  is,  the  chief  towns  of 
]SIavera-un-Nehr  and  Turkestan.  The  name  Arslan  Khan, 
occurring  on  a  coin  struck  at  Bukhara  in  390  A.H.,  can  only 
have  been  struck  by  him. 

According  to  these  coins  Ilek  Ehan  waa  the  son  of  Ali,  a  fact 
also  stated  by  Ibn  al-Athir  and  Minhaj-i-Siraj.  The  latter 
also  calls  him  the  brother  of  the  Ehan-i-Buzurg,  which 
apparently  means  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Harun  Bughra 
Ehan.  As  we  have  seen,  Ibn  Ehaldun  makes  Hanm  Bughra 
Ehan  the  son  of  Ali.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that 
he  and  Ilek  were  brothers.  Let  us  now  turn  to  what  is 
reported  of  him. 

On  the  accession  of  Mansur,  son  of  Nuh,  to  the  Samani 
throne  in  the  year  387  a.h.,  he  gave  the  command  of  his 
forces  to  Fuyik-i-Ehasah,  already  named,  who  had  been 
reinstated  as  Ooycmor  of  Samarkand  at  the  instance  of  Ilek 
Ehan,  and  Abu  Mansur-i-Aziz  was  brought  back  from 
Isfanjab,  whither  he  had  gone  through  fear  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni.  On  returning,  he  asked  Ilek  Ehan  to  help  the 
new  Samani  ruler  against  his  enemies.  The  latter,  however, 
seized  Abu  ^lunsur  when  he  reached  the  gate  of  Samarkand, 
whereupon  Ilek  Ehan  sent  for  Fayik  and  despatched  him 
to  Bukhara  with  an  army.  The  Samani  Amir  Mansur  then 
retired  beyond  the  Amu  or  Oxus.  He  soon  returned,  how- 
ever, and  made  friends  again  with  Fayik  (''  Tabakat-i-Naairi," 
48-9).  Mansur  was  deposed  and  blinded  on  the  12th  Safar, 
389  A.H.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abd-ul-Malik 
(id.,  50).  Fayik  died  in  the  month  Shatan  of  the  same  year, 
whereupon  we  are  told  by  Minhaj-i-Siraj  that  Amir  Aba- 
1-Uaban  Ilek-i-Nasr,  son  of  Ali  and  brother  of  the  Great  Khan, 
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advanced  from  Ferghana — Mirkhavend  says  from  Eashgar — 
and  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Bukhara  in  the  month 
Zikadah,  389  a.h.  He  pretended  to  the  people  that  he  had 
come  to  help  Abd-uI-Malik,  son  of  Nuh,  and  the  latter  pent 
off  the  principal  officers  in  his  service  to  meet  him.  He 
ordered  them  all  to  be  seized,  and  on  the  10th  of  Zikadah  he 
entered  Bukhara.  Abd-ul-Malik  concealed  himself,  but  he 
asked  him  to  return,  and,  having  got  him  into  his  power, 
he  sent  him  to  Uzkend.  He  now  took  possession  of  Mavera- 
un-Nehr  (id.,  52).  According  to  Weil  he  placed  his  brother 
Jafar  (otherwise  read  Chaghra)  Tikin  as  Naib  or  governor 
there  (op.  cit.,  iii,  489). 

Al-Mustansir  Ismail  ibn  Nuh,  brother  of  Abdul  Malik, 
who  was  captured  at  this  time,  soon  afterwards  escaped 
and  went  to  Ehwarezm,  where  an  army  collected  round 
him,  and  he  sent  a  body  of  men  under  Arslan  Babu  against 
Jafar  or  Chaghra  Tikin  at  Samarkand,  and  that  Turkish 
chief,  with  some  of  his  Amirs,  fell  into  his  hands.  Ismail 
put  them  in  prison  in  revenge  for  what  had  happened 
to  his  own  people,  and  then  advanced  upon  Bukhara,  where 
he  defeated  the  garrison  Ilek  Khan  had  left  behind,  and 
himself  mounted  the  throne.  Ilek  Khan  marched  against 
him,  whereupon,  feeling  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  him,  he  went  to  Nishapur  (HamduUah,  s.v.  "Abdul 
Malik  ibn  Nuh ").  This  was  apparently  in  391  a.h. 
(Raverty,  "  Tabakat-i-Nasiri,"  903,  note). 

After  some  adventures  detailed  by  Hamdullah,  Ismail 
soup^ht  aid  from  the  Ghuz  Turks.  They  gave  him  help, 
with  which  he  defeated  Ilek  Khan's  people  at  Bukhara, 
and  it  accordingly  once  more  fell  into  his  hands.  This 
was  in  393  a.h.  He  became  suspicious  of  the  Ghuz, 
however,  and  fled  by  night  from  among  them,  and  sought 
aid  from  Seif-ud-din  Mahmud  (i.e.  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  P), 
who  gave  him  some  troops,  with  whose  aid  he  again  captured 
Bukhara  from  Ilek  Khan,  and  even  pursued  that  chief 
wlien  he  retired.  Presently,  however,  holding  his  enemy 
in  too  great  contempt,  he  dismissed  his  troops,  whereupon 
Ik'k  Khan  again  returned  with  a  larger  force.     Ismail  fled 
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and  never   returned,   and    Mavera-un-Nehr   was   definitely 
added  to  the  Turkish  dominions  (Hamdullah,  loc.  cit.). 

The  conquest  of  Mavera-un-Nehr  made  Ilek  Ehan  a  close 
neighbour  of  Sultun  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  in  396  a.h. 
the  hitter  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Turkish  chief  proposing  that 
the  Ox  us  should  be  deemed  the  boundary  between  them,  all 
to  the  south  of  the  river,  together  with  Khwarezm,  belonging 
to  Mahmud  ("  Tab.-i-Nas.,"  84,  n.  9). 

While  Mahmud  was  absent  in  India  in  396  news  reached 
him  that  Ilek  Khan  had  broken  the  treaty,  and  sent  his 
general,  Subashi  Tigin,  together  with  his  brother,  Jafar 
Tigiu,  already  named,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as,  and 
t^iken,  Herat.  Mahmud  returned  to  Ghazni,  and  recovered 
possession  of  Khorasan.  Ilek  now  appealed  for  help 
to  tlie  Prince  of  Khoten,  and  together  they,  in  the  next 
year,  again  crossed  the  Oxus  into  Khorasan.  Mahmud 
advanced  against  the  invaders,  and  met  them  near  Balkh, 
where,  after  a  two  days'  fight,  he  inflicted  a  defeat  upon 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  retire,  and  captured  many 
prisoners  from  them  (id.  ;   Gregorief,  9). 

In  another  place  Raverty  puts  the  army  of  Ilek  Khan  on 
this  occasion  at  40,000,  and  tells  us  the  battle  was  finally 
decided  in  Mahmud's  favour  by  a  charge  of  elephants.  Ilek 
Khan  lost  many  prisoners,  while  a  number  of  his  men  were 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Oxus.  On  this  occasion,  according 
to  Ibn  al-Athir,  Kadr  Khan,  of  Khoten,  i.e.  Kadr  Khan 
Yusuf,  had  been  summoned  to  his  help  by  Ilek,  since 
he  was  his  relative.  (Weil,  iii,  Anhangy;  Ibn  al-Athir; 
Sachau,  41.)  He  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Harun  Bughra 
Khan,  and  therefore  Ilek's  nephew. 

In  the  year  401  a.h.  a  dispute  arose  between  Ilek  Khan 
and  his  brother  Tughan,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having, 
without  consulting  him,  entered  into  relations  with  Mahmud. 
Ilek  marched  against  him  as  far  as  Uzkend»  but  was  obliged 
to  return  on  account  of  a  fall  of  snow.  At  the  request  of 
both  parties  Mahmud  intervened,  and  peace  was  made 
between  the  two  brothers.  By  this  the  rule  over  Mavera- 
iin-Nehr  was  apparently  assured  to  Tughan.     (Ibn  al-Alhir 
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and  the  "  Tarikh-i-Yamini,"  cited  by  Sachau,  ''Geschichte 
von  Khwarezm,"  ii,  10,  note.) 

Nasr  Ilek  E ban's  name  does  not  appear  from  tbis  time 
on  any  coins,  his  last  coin  being  dated  400  a.m.,  which  is 
accounted  for  probably  by  the  fact  that  the  mint  towns  of  the 
empire  were  mainly  in  its  southern  part,  which  was  controlled 
by  his  brother  Tughan.  The  chief  authorities  agree  that 
Nasr  Ilek  Khan  died  in  the  year  403  a.m.,  i.e.  1012  a.d., 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  survived 
till  the  year  407  a.h.  He  was  succeeded  as  Khan  by  his 
brother  Tughan  Khan. 

KUTB-DD-DAULA   AhMED   IBN    AlI   TuOHAN   KhAN. 

Tughan  Khan  was  this  chief's  Turkish  name,  Tughan 
meaning  a  hawk.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  also 
had  a  Muaalman  name,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  Ahmed 
and  his  style  Kutb-ud-daula,  a  conclusion  which  it  seems 
to  me  clears  up  some  difficulties  which  Dom  and  others 
have  felt.  The  name  Tughan  never  occurs  on  coins,  while 
Ahmed,  son  of  Ali,  occurs  on  them  at  the  very  time  when, 
according  to  the  authorities,  Tughan  was  reigning.  Tughan 
died  in  408-9  (i.e.  1017-8),  which  is  consistent  with 
Ahmed's  last  coin,  and  there  can  be  small  doubt  to  my  mind 
that  the  two  names  represent  one  person.  Ahmed  first 
occurs,  tojj^ether  with  Nasr,  on  a  coin  dated  390,  where 
Nasr  ibn  Ali  is  inscribed  above  and  Ahmed  ibn  Ali  below; 
and  the  two  brothers,  as  appears  from  Tughan's  history, 
probably  held  very  nearly  co-ordinate  authority.  In  the 
year  401,  that  is,  after  the  division  of  the  empire  to  which 
1  have  referred,  we  have  a  coin  struck  with  the  name 
Ahmed  ibn  Ali,  while  Kutb-ud-din  is  also  inscribed  on 
it.  This  was  struck  at  Samarkand.  We  do  not  meet 
with  other  coins  struck  by  him  till  404.  Tughan  sent 
an  envoy  to  Mahmud  with  the  message — "Glory  to  God, 
we  two  are  Musalmans,  wherefore  we  ought  to  live 
in  harmony :  you  should  continually  fight  with  the  infidel 
Indians  and  I  with  the  infidel  Turks";  and  the  two  acted 
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in  conformity  with  this  rule  (see  Gregorief,  op.  cit.). 
Mull  mud  of  Ghazni  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Turks  some  time,  while  Mamun,  the  ruler  of  Ehwarezniy  had 
been  the  reverse.  The  latter  now  sent  an  embassy  with 
rich  presents  to  Uzkend,  which  was  well  received.  When 
Mahmud  heard  of  these  negotiations  between  his  vaasal  and 
the  Turkish  ruler  he  collected  a  force  at  Balkh.  He 
was  angry,  and  wrote  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the  Turks 
as  treacherous.  Thev  excused  themselves,  and  recalled  the 
friendsliip  which  had  existed  between  him  and  his  father- 
in-law,  and  asked  for  a  renewal  of  their  alliance.  To 
this  request  there  was  no  reply.  The  Ehan  of  Turkestan 
informed  the  Ehwarezm  Shah  of  what  had  taken  place. 
The  latter  advised  tliat  they  should  make  a  number 
of  forays  upon  Khorasan,  which  would  keep  the  people 
there  in  a  state  of  excitement,  but  should  not  bring 
on  a  general  fight  with  Mahmud.  The  Khan  and  Ilek 
would  not  consent  to  this,  liowever,  as  they  did  not  want 
to  embroil  themselves  with  Mahmud.  Mahmud,  who  was 
kept  informed  of  what  was  going  on  by  his  spies,  spent 
the  winter  of  407  at  Bulkb,  where  fresh  envoys  went 
to  him  from  Ilek  Khan  and  the  Khan.  lie  sent  them 
back,  however,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  the 
recent  treachery  of  the  Turkish  princes  had  wiped  out  their 
former  friendly  intercourse,  and  he  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  ^famun  demanding  that  he  should  say  the  Khutba 
in  his  name  and  also  send  presents  and  hostages.  Mamun 
felt  obliged  to  comply  (Sachau,  12-14).  It  will  be  noted 
that  two  Turkish  chiefs  are  mentioned  here  as  acting 
together,  namely,  Ilek  Khan  and  "the  Khan."  "Who  the 
former  was  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  were  the  Ilek  Khan 
above  named,  who  in  this  case  survived  till  the  year  407  A.H., 
when  his  brother  became  sole  ruler. 

In  the  year  408  Tughan  Khan  had  an  illness,  and  at 
that  time  a  vast  force  came  from  "  the  Khitai-lands  "  and 
ravaged  the  districts  by  the  way.  They  advanced  to  within 
three  stations  of  Belasnghun,  whereupon  Tughan  ptayed 
to  heaven  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  inflict   a  defeat 
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on  the  infidels  before  he  died,  and  having  recovered  his 
health,  he  summoned  his  men  around  him  and  collected 
a  force  of  120,000,  although  the  enemy  numbered 
800,000  kibitkas.  Having  heard  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Musalmans,  they  returned  home.  Tughan  pursued  them 
for  a  space  of  three  months,  attacked  them  unexpectedly, 
and  destroyed  about  100,000  of  them,  and  took  captive 
almost  as  many  more.  He  then  returned  to  Belasaghun, 
whore  his  former  illness  came  upon  him  and  where  he  died, 
according;;  to  Ibn  al-Athir  in  409  (Gregorief,  ii).  HamduUah 
says  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  assisted  Tughan  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  asked  for  Ilek  Khan's  daughter  for  his  son  Masud. 
Tho  marriage  ceremony  was  completed  in  the  year  408 
(op.  cit.,  s.v.  "  Mahmud "),  and  on  her  arrival  at  Balkh 
the  city  was  illuminated  ("  Tab.-i-Nas./*  85,  note).  I  can 
find  no  mention  of  this  TVestern  invasion  by  a  great  army 
at  this  time  in  the  Chinese  writers,  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  invaders  here  referred  to  were  the  Ehitans,  who 
at  this  time  were  very  active,  and  who  conquered  a  part 
of  Northern  China.  The  invasion  does  not  seem,  however, 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals.  The  last  coin  with 
the  name  Eutb-ud-daula  upon  it  was  struck  at  Samarkand, 
in  the  vear  407  a.h.  Others  of  his  coins  are  found  struck  at 
£s  Sogd,  Izfijab,  Bukhara,  and  Ush. 


SaIF-UD-DAULA    ChaOHRA   TiKlN. 

In  the  previous  pages  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned 
a  Jafar  Tikin,  brother  of  Ilek  Khan,  who  was  placed  by 
him  in  charge  of  Mavera-un-Nehr.  This  name  when  written 
in  Arabic  characters  is  very  like  the  name  Chaghra,  which 
is  the  way  in  which  it  was,  in  fact,  read  by  Gregorief. 
I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  this  prince  certain  coins  struck 
at  Bukhara  and  Kerminiah  in  the  years  405,  406,  and  407, 
with  the  name  of  Saif-ud-daula  Chaghra  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  Abu  Ali  el-Hussein  ibn  Mansur.  The  latter, 
it  seems  to  me,  was  a  son  of  the  Samani  ruler  Mansur,  with 
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whom  in  some  way  Chaghra  was  perhaps  connected.  Dorn 
also  identifies  the  latter  with  the  Jafar  previously  named. 
The  last  coin  with  Chaghra's  name  is  dated  in  the  year  407. 


Behai-ud-daula  Arslan  Ehan  Ilek. 

According  to  Ibn  al-Athir,  Tughan  Ehan  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  whom  he  calls  Sherif-ud-din  Abu  al-Muzaffer 
Arslan  Khan.     No  such  name,  however,  occurs  on  the  coins 
issued   at   this  time    which    can   with  any   probability  be 
attributed  to  him.     On  these  he  is  entitled  as  in  the  heading 
to  this  paragraph.     His  Turkish  name  was  apparently  Bigha 
or  Tigha  Tikin,  which  also  occurs  on  coins  associated  with 
the  title  of  Arslan  at  this  time.      Such  coins  occur  dated  in 
the  years  412,  413,  414,  and  415,  and  struck  at  Bukhara, 
and  bearing  the  name  Bihai-ud-duula  Bigha  Tigin,  some- 
tiines  with  Arslan  or  Arslan  Ilek  on  the  other  side.     We 
know  nothing  more  of  him  under  this  name.    Turnings  to  the 
references  to  him  under  the  name  of  Arslan,  we  read  that  at 
first  there  arose  dissension  between  him  and  Kadr  Ehan,  the 
ruler  of  Khoten.      Having  made  peace,  they  both   turned 
their    arms    against    Mahmud    of    Ohazni,   who    marched 
against  them  and  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Oxus 
(the   boats   being  bound  together   with  chains),   and    thus 
crossed  the  river.     This  was  the  first  time  such  a  bridge 
had  been  made.     Having  grown  frightened  of  Arslan  Khan, 
Mahmud  withdrew  again  to  his  own*  country.     Thereupon 
Kadr  Khan  transferred  his  alliance  to  his  recent  eneroyy 
and  they  agreed  to  divide  Mah mud's  possessions  between 
them.      They  accordingly  advanced   upon   Balkh.      When 
Mahmud   heard   of    this,   he  marched  against  them.      The 
struggle  lasted  a  long  time,  but  the  Turks  were  eventually 
beaten  and  withdrew  across  the  river  again,  when   many 
of  them  were  drowned.     Presently  there  arrived  an  envoy 
from  the  governor  of  Khwarezm,  Altuntash,  to  congratulate 
Mahmud  on  his  victory.     I^eing  asked  how  he  had  heard  of 
it,  he  replied  that  he  learned  of  it  through  the  number  of 
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Turkish  caps  {khalaU)  that  floated  down  the  Oxus  (Sachnu, 
**Zur  Geschiehte  von  Khwarezrn,"  etc.,  319,  320).  We 
do  not  read  any  more  of  this  Arslan  Khan.  Raverty 
says  he  was  styled  UI-Asam  or  "  the  Deaf "  ("  Tab.-i- 
Nas.,"  904,  note).  On  a  coin  struck  at  Khojend  in  the 
year  410  a.h.  he  styles  himself  Arslan  Ehan  Ilek.  Ibn 
al-Athir  seems  to  say  that  he  abdicated  the  throne  and 
was  succeeded  by  Eadr  Khan,  who  was  his  nephew. 

During  the  reign  of  Arslan  Khan  as  supreme  Khan, 
certain  coins  were  struck  at  Bukhara  by  a  prince  who  styles 
himself  Yusuf  ibn  Ali,  and  who  was  therefore  not  im- 
probably a  brother  of  the  previous  Khans.  One  of  these 
was  struck  at  Kutlugh  Ordu  or  Kutlugh  Erku  in  the  year 
417  A.H.  It  may  be  that  the  words  Ibn  Ali  on  this  coin 
are  a  mistake,  and  that  this  Tusuf  was  in  fact  Tusuf 
Kudr  Khan. 

Yisitf-i-Kadr  Khan  ibn  Bughra  Khan-i-Harun. 

On  the  abdication  of  Arslan  Khan,  previously  mentioned, 
we  are  told  by  Ibn  al-Athir  that  Yusuf-i-Kadr  Khan  ibn 
Bughra  Khan  was  elected  in  his  place.  This  was  doubtless 
the  Kadr  Khan  above  named  as  ruler  of  Kashgar  and  Khoten. 
According  to  Raverty,  the  "Qardizi"  calls  him  Yusuf-i- 
Kudr  Khan.  Ali  Tikin,  who,  according  to  ray  reading, 
was  his  nephew,  seems  to  have  opposed  him.  Mirkhavend 
tells  us  that  Kadr  Khan  made  advances  to  Mahmud  for 
an  alliance  against  their  common  foe,  Ali.  The  two 
advanced  upon  Samarkand,  whereupon  Ali  Tikin,  not 
feeling  strong  enough  to  resist  them,  withdrew  to  the 
wastes  of  Turkestan,  or  probably  sought  safety  among 
the  nomadic  Ghuz  Turks  (Vullers,  14,  15).  This  was 
apparently  about  the  year  418.  Raverty  tells  us  that  in 
417  ah.  envoys  came  to  Mahmud  at  Ghazni  from  Kaya  Khan 
and  Bughra  Khan,  whom  he  calls  Kadr  Khan's  brothers, 
but  who  were  more  probably  his  sons,  asking  for  a  roatri- 
moninl  alliance.  Mahmud  replied  that  he  was  a  Musalman, 
while   they  were   infidels,  and   it  was   not   the   custom   to 
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give  the  daughters  of  Musalmans  to  infideUy  but  that  if 
they  would  embruue  Islam  the  matter  would  be  considered. 
Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  Zainab,  the  Sultan's 
daughter,  should  be  betrothed  to  Yaghan  Tikin,  the  son  of 
Kadr  Khan,  and  a  daughter  of  Eadr  Khan  was  betrothed  to 
Muhammed,  and  subsequently  to  Masud,  Sultan  Mahmud's 
sons.     (**Tab.-i-Xas.,"  905,  note;  Sachau,  42,  note.) 

It  would  seem  from  these  circumstances  that  Kadr  Khan 
was  not  at  this  time  a  good  Musalman.  We  at  all  events 
read  that  Mahmud  of  Ohazni  determined  to  invade  his 
country,  relying  on  his  elephants  which  had  already  secured 
him  so  many  advantages.  Having  heard  of  this,  Kadr 
Khan  spread  a  report  to  the  effect  that  if  Mahmud  went, 
as  he  threatened,  he  would  set  fire  to  faggots  carried  by 
oxen,  which  he  would  drive  among  the  elephants,  and 
thus  cause  a  panic  among  them.  Passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  the  news  reached  Mahmud,  who,  knowing  what 
would  be  the  result,  was  disposed  to  be  peaceful  (Gregorief, 
11,  12).  Mahmud,  in  fact,  paid  him  a  friendly  visit  in 
Mavera-un-Xehr. 

Minhaj  -  i  -  Siraj,  quoting  the  **  Tarikh  -  i  -  Sani  "  of  Ibn 
Ilaisani,  tells  us  that  when  ^lahmud  of  Ghazni  crossed  the 
Oxus  and  occupied  Mavera-un-Nehr,  Kadr  Khan  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Sultan,  i.e.  with  Mahmud.  A  treaty 
of  alliance  and  friendship  was  entered  into,  and  confirmed 
and  cemented,  and  an  interview  took  place  between  them. 
We  are  told  that  on  this  visit,  after  the  public  reception 
had  been  held,  the  Sultan  ordered  the  private  apartment  to 
be  cleared,  and  they  held  a  conversation  together  on  all  the 
affairs  of  Iran  and  Turan.  Among  other  things,  Kadr  Khan 
asked  the  Sultan  to  remove  the  son  of  Seljuk  with  his  followers 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bukhara  into  Khorasan.  Our 
author  tells  us  this  son  of  Seljuk  was  a  terror  to  the  various 
Maliks  of  Turkestan  and  the  Afrasiyabi  rulers  ("  Tab.*i- 
Nas.,"  116-8).  On  this  occasion,  llaverty  says,  a  portion  of 
Mavera-un-Nchr  was  made  over  to  Mahmud  (id.,  118,  n.  2). 
On  the  withdrawal  of  Kadr  Khan  to  Kashgar,  and  of 
Mahmud  to  Ghazni,   All    Tikin   returned  and  reocoupied 
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Samarkand.  Mahmud  died  in  the  year  421,  and  thereupon 
there  arose  a  struggle  for  the  throne  between  his  sons  Masud 
and  Muhammed.  Ali  Tikin  thereupon  determined  to  invade 
Khorasan.  When  Masud  had  secured  his  position,  he  ordered 
Altuntash  to  invade  Mavera-un-Nehr,  and  in  the  year  423 
that  general  captured  Bukhara  and  pursued  Ali  Tikin  towards 
Samarkand,  but  presently  withdrew,  whereupon  Ali  Tikin 
turned  upon  him  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued,  which  was  ap- 
parently indecisive.  Ali  Tikin  now  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Dabusiyya,  where  he  was  beleaguered  by  Altuntash. 
When  the  place  was  about  to  be  stormed  AH  Tikin  asked  for 
mercy.  This  was  granted  him,  for  Altuntash  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  struggle,  and  on  retiring  to  Khwarezm  he 
died  there  (Sachau,  op.  cit,  17-19).  In  another  direction 
Ali  Tikin  had  a  struggle  with  the  Seljuk  princes,  whom  he 
feared.  Al-baihaki  tells  us  he  sought  to  sow  dissension 
among  them,  and  with  this  object  sought  an  interview  with 
Yusuf,  a  grandson  of  Seljuk.  As  he  could  not  corrupt  him 
he  ordered  his  general  Alp-kara  to  kill  him.  To  revenge  this 
the  Seljuki  princes  marched  against  him  and  defeated  his 
army.  They  captured  Alp-kara  in  the  year  421,  and  killed 
him,  but  Ali  Tikin  collected  a  larger  force,  with  which  he 
defeated  and  drove  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Khorasan,  where 
they  remained  until  the  year  426  (dachau,  op.  cit.,  21). 
According  to  the  authority  followed  by  Raverty,  Yusuf 
Kadr  Khan  died  in  the  year  423  a.h. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  carried  on  a  fierce  struggle  with 
a  rival  called  Ali  Tikin,  who  in  my  view  was  his  nephew. 
Ali  Tikin  struck  coins.  The  first  of  these  on  which  his 
name  occurs  was  struck  at  Kerminiah  in  415  a.h.  On 
a  coin  struck  at  Es  Sogd  in  the  year  420  a.h.  we  meet  with 
the  name  Ali  ibn  el- Hasan.  This  can  hardly  have  been 
struck  by  anyone  but  Ali  Tikin.  I  cannot  find  any  other 
Hasan  at  this  time  who  would  have  any  claims  to  rule  in 
Mavera-un-Nehr,  save  the  son  of  Bughra  Khan  already 
named.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  Transoxiana  was,  at 
this  period,  disputed  by  different  members  of  the  family 
of  Harun  Bughra  Khan.     This  would  explain  the  reference 
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in  Ibn  al-Athir  where  he  savs  that  AH  Tikin  controlled 
Bukhara  for  thirtv-one  vears  before  423  a.h. 

We  have  seen  how  Ali  Tikin,  on  the  death  of  his  two 
great  and  powerful  neighbours,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and 
Kadr  Khan,  returned  to  Mavera-un-Nehr.  I  believe  he 
now  developed  into  a  much  more  considerable  personage, 
and  in  fact  received  the  Grand  Ehan's  throne,  to  which 
he  had  many  claims,  as  it  is  probable  he  was  the  son  of 
Hasan  and  the  grandson  of  Harun  Bughra  Khan.  This 
conclusion  I  am  constrained  to  adopt  from  certain  coins, 
dated  in  425,  that  is,  directly  after  his  return.  On  one  of 
these  is  inscribed  **  Ali  ibn  el-Husain  [?  a  mistake]  Tamghaj 
Bughra  Kara  Khan  " ;  and  on  another,  "  Ali  ibn  Hasan 
Tamghaj  l^ughra  Kara  Khan"  (Dorn,  **MeL  As.,"  viii). 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  coins  belong  to  the  same 
Ali,  son  of  Ilasan,  who  has  already  occupied  us,  and  it  would 
seem  that  at  this  time  he  so  enlarged  his  dominion  and 
authoritv  as  to  virtually  secure  the  Khanate  of  Turkestan. 
He  did  not  long  survive,  however,  for  we  do  not  again  hear 
of  him.  It  would  seem  that  he  died  shortly  after  Yusuf 
Kadr  Khnn.  He  at  all  events  disappeared  at  this  time. 
Jlinbaj-i-Siraj  calls  him  an  Afrasiyabi  ruler,  and  tells  us 
his  sons  afterwards  had  authority  in  Khwarezm  (op.  cit.,  121). 

Abu  Shuja  Arslan  Kuan  Shkrif-ud-daula. 

Yusuf,  we  are  told,  left  several  sons,  and  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  them  named  Abu  Shuja  Arslan  Ehan.  He 
apparently  ruled  only  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Kl  Kin  ate,  and  we  are  told  was  proclaimed  his  successor 
at  Kashgar,  Khoten,  and  Belasaghun.  He  drank  no  wine, 
was  a  pious  man,  and  a  friend  of  religious  and  learned 
men,  who  consequently  repaired  to  his  court,  where  they 
wore  duly  rewarded.  lie  tried  to  dispossess  his  brother 
!Mahmud  Bughra  of  his  heritage,  but  was  defeated  and 
imprisoned  by  him  (Sachau,  37).  Masud,  son  of  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Arslan  Khan  after  the 
biiUle  of  Uaekan  in   431  a.h.   {"  Tab.-i-Nas.,"  94,  n,  3). 
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Abulfeda  (iii,  120)  says  that  in  the  year  435  Arslan  Khan 
divided  his  dominions  among  his  relatives,  retaining  only 
Kashgar  and  Belasaghun  for  himself. 


Mahmud  Nasr  Bughra   Khan. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Yusuf  Kadr  Khan,  and  was 
given  Taraz  and  Izfijab  for  his  heritage.  Ilaving  defeated 
his  brother,  who  had  attacked  him,  he  eventually  appropriated 
his  empire.  His  eldest  sou  was  called  Yagra-tikin  (Raverty 
calls  him  Jafar  Tikin  and  Gregorief  Chaghra  Tikin),  and 
he  nominated  him  as  his  successor.  He  had  a  younger 
son  Ibrahim,  however,  by  another  wife,  who,  jealous  of  his 
nominating  the  son  of  another  to  the  throne,  poisoned 
him  with  several  of  his  relatives.  Abu  Shuja  Arslan  Khan, 
whom  his  brother  had  deposed,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
strangled.  These  events  took  place  in  the  year  439  a.h. 
(Sachau,  37).  Mahmud  Bughra  Khan  reigned  fifteen 
months  (Sachau,  40). 

Ibrahim  Khan. 

Bughra's  widow,  we  are  told  by  Ibn  al-Athir,  put  the 
most  famous  men  about  her  to  death,  and  then  placed  her 
son  Ibrahim  on  the  throne.  She  then  sent  him  against  the 
town  of  Barsakhan,  whose  prince,  called  Inal-tikin  (named 
elsewhere  Binal-tigin  and  Nial-tigiu),  attacked  and  killed 
him,  and  his  army  fled  to  his  mother.  He  was  apparently 
succeeded  by  Yusuf  Tughrul  Kara  Khan,  another  son  of 
Bughra  Khan  (Sachau,  37-8).  This,  according  to  Ahmed 
Eti'endi,  took  place  in  the  year  440  a.h.  (Gregorief,  13). 


Shems-ud-din  Tamghaj  Bughra  Khan  Ibrahim. 

On  turning  to  Ibn  al-Athir,  he  tells  us  that  in  consequence 
of  the  intrigues  about  Ibrahim  Khan,  the  Samarkand  ruler, 
Imad-ud-daula   Abul   Muzaffer  Tamghaj,  in  440,  invaded 
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and  conquered  those  lands.  Ibn  al-Athir  tells  us  he  was 
a  religious  man,  who  never  appropriated  a  stranger's  property 
without  first  consulting  those  learned  in  the  law.  On  one 
occasion  an  ascetic  named  Abu  Shuja  al-XJlwi  went  to  him 
and  gave  him  a  lecture,  saying,  "  You  are  not  fit  to  reign." 
He  closed  his  doors  and  wished  to  abdicate.  Thereupon, 
however,  the  people  of  the  town  assembled  and  said :  *'  Abu 
Shuja  is  in  the  wrong.  The  prosperity  of  our  country  is 
due  entirely  to  you."  Thereupon  he  again  opened  his  doors. 
The  Seljuk  Sultan  Alp  Arslan  on  one  occasion  plundered  his 
dominions.  Tamghaj  did  not  retort  in  the  same  way,  but  sent 
an  envoy  to  the  Ehalif  Alkaim-bi-amr  Allah  in  the  year  453, 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  return  to  his  home,  and  bade 
him  urge  Alp  Arslan  to  leave  his  realm  in  peace.  The  £halif 
concurred  in  this,  and  sent  titles  and  robes  of  honour.  This 
was  in  the  year  453  (Sachau,  37-8).  He  died  in  the  year 
460  (id.).  Ravcrty  says  he  died  of  paralysis.  Tamghaj 
Ehan  seems  to  have  used  a  number  of  names.  Thus,  on 
a  coin  struck  at  Kerminiah  in  the  year  424  a.h.  we  read 
''Ilkhan  Eutb-ud-duula  Tamghaj  Bughra  Kara  £hakan." 
On  two  coins  referred  to  by  Dorn  he  styles  himself 
"Tamghaj  Khan  Ibrahim"  and  "Tamghaj  Bughra  Kara 
Khakan  Ibrahim  ibn  Nasr."  They  were  struck  at  Sogd 
and  Bukhara,  in  the  years  432  and  433  respectively.  These 
two  coins  prove  that  Tamghaj  was  the  son  of  Nasr,  who 
can  be  no  other  than  Nasr  Ilek  Khan  above  named.  It  is 
curious  that,  like  his  predecessor,  his  personal  name  should 
have  been  Ibrahim. 

Shems-ul-Mulk  Nasr. 

Tamghaj  Khan  was  evidently  given  up  largely  to  asceti- 
cism, and  we  are  told  that  during  his  life  he  made 
over  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Shems-ul-Mulk.  The  latter 
quarrelled  with  his  brother  Tughan  Khan  ibn  Tamghaj, 
who  beleaguered  him  at  Samarkand.  The  citizens  repaired 
to  Shems-ul-Mulk  and  said :  "  Your  brother  has  laid  waste 
and  destroyed  our  fields.     If  it  were  any  other  person  we 
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would  support  you,  but  as  he  is  your  brother  we  will  not 
interfere  between  you."  He  bade  them  prepare  for  war, 
and  left  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  500  well- 
armed  men,  surrounded  his  brother,  attacked  and  defeated 
him.  This  happened  in  their  father's  lifetime.  He  was 
afterwards  assailed  by  Harun  (P  Hasan)  Bughra  Khan 
and  Yusuf  Tughrul  Khan,  sons  of  Tusuf  Kadr  Khan, 
whose  heritage  in  the  Eastern  Khanate  Tamghaj  Khan 
liad  appropriated.  They  attacked  Samarkand,  but  could 
do  nothing  against  Shems-ul-Mulk,  so  they  made  a  treaty 
with  him  and  withdrew.  By  this  treaty  he  was  left  in 
possession  of  Mavera-un-Nehr,  while  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Khanate  was  made  over  to  the  family  of  Kadr  Khan 
Yusuf,  Khojend  being  the  frontier  between  them. 

The  Seljuk  chief.  Alp  Arslan,  had  married  the  widow 
of  Masud  (son  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni),  the  daughter  of 
Kadr  Khan  Yusuf.  Shems-ul-Mulk  now  married  Alp 
Arslan's  daughter,  and  gave  his  uncle  (B*averty  calls  him 
his  brother)  Isa's  daughter  in  marriage  to  Malik  Shah. 
This  last  lady  was  named  Khatun  Alyalalujya,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Mahmud,  who  afterwards  mounted  the  throne. 
We  are  told  that  when  the  princess  had  crossed  the  Oxus 
with  the  envoys  who  went  to  escort  her,  she  went  to  Nishapur, 
where  Alp  Arslan  had  ordered  various  preparations  to  be 
n)ade  for  her  reception.  The  litter  on  which  she  travelled 
was  taken  into  the  town  with  great  pomp ;  before  her  went 
1,000  Turkish  Mamluks  and  as  many  Mamluk  girls.  Each 
of  these  fair  daughters  of  Turkestan  had  presents  in  her 
hand,  and  strewed  as  she  walked  musk,  aloes,  liquid  amber, 
and  camphor,  and  in  their  midst  was  the  princess  who  is 
compared  to  the  Rizwan  of  the  gardens  of  Paradise,  and 
the  Huri  of  the  heavenly  palace.  So  many  alms  and 
presents  were  given  away  among  the  poor  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  want  in  Nishapur  (VuUers,  78). 

In  the  month  of  Rabi  el-awwel,  465,  i.e.  September, 
1072,  Alp  Arslan,  having  quarrelled  with  Shems-ul-Mulk, 
invaded  Mavera-un-Nehr.  He  crossed  the  Oxus  over 
a  bridge  of  boats,  and  at  the  head  of  200,000  men.     When 
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the  transport,  which  took  twenty  days,  was  concluded^  the 
Sultan  gave  a  feast  in  the  little  towu  of  Karir.     A  portion 
of  hiti  troops  now  made  a  night  attack  upon  a  fortress  by 
the  river  (HamduUah  calls   it  Barzam,  and  Raverty  Bays 
the  name  is  also  given  as  Firbad  or  Firbaz),  and  captured 
its  commander,  named   Yusuf.     He  was  taken  before    the 
Sultan,  who  hoped  to  get  some  information  from  him,  but 
Yusuf  only    gave  perplexing  answers.      The   Sultan    grew 
angry,  and   ordered    him   to   be   removed    and   castigated. 
Yusuf  had  concealed  a  dagger  in  his  greaves,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Sultan,  whose  companions  wished  to  have  him 
put  to  death,  but  the  latter,  who  was  confident  in  his  skill, 
forbad  them,  as  ho  wished  to  slay  him  with  his  own  hand, 
but  the  three  arrows  which    ho  fired  at   him  missed  bim. 
Yusuf    thereupon    rushed   upon    him   and    slew   him.      He 
was  directly  afterwards  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  mallet  for 
hammering    tent-pegs.       (FlamduUah,    s.v.    "  Alp   Arslan," 
id.,    88-9;     "  Tab.-i-Nas.,"    137,    n.    4.)      Shems-ul-Mulk, 
according  to  A.  Etfendi,  died  in  472  a.ii.  (Gregorief,  14). 

Ehizr   Khan. 

On  the  death  of  Shems-ul-Mulk  he  was  succeeded  ia 
Mavera-un-Nehr  by  his  brother  Khizr  Ehan  (Ibn  al- 
Athir  in  Sachau,  39).  Ibn  al-Athir  says  he  died  in  a  short 
time.     I  know  nothing  more  of  him. 

Ahmed  Khan. 

Ehizr  was  succeeded  in  Mavera-un-Nehr  bv  his  son 
Ahmed,  who  was  a  vicious  character.  His  people  invited 
Malik  Shah  to  deliver  them.  In  the  year  4S2,  according 
to  Ibn  al-Athir,  Malik  Shah  invaded  Mavera-un-Nehr. 
Ilamdullah  and  Mirkhavcnd  date  this  invasion  ten  years 
earlier.  We  read  that  Malik  Shah  captured  Samarkand 
and  its  Khan,  who  both  by  Ilamdullah  and  Mirkhavend 
is  called  Suliman,  and  it  may  be  that  he  also  bore  that 
name.      The  latter  author   adds   that    the   captive   prince 
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went  on  foot  and  kissed  the  ground  in  fr^nt  of  the 
Sultan's  horse,  and  was  subsequently  sent  in  bonds  to 
Ispahan  (Vullers,  94).  Ahmed  Effendi  says  he  appeared 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck.  Presently  Malik  Shah 
nominated  one  of  his  officers  as  governor  of  Samarkand, 
but  as  the  inhabitants  there  and  the  local  princes  did 
not  prove  obedient,  he  found  it  convenient  to  release 
him  (Gregorief,  14),  and  he  was  restored  again  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  485  a.m.  (Sachau,  39).  Eventually 
his  own  soldiers  fell  on  him  and  killed  him  (id.).  Raverty 
says  he  was  put  to  death  on  being  accused  of  heresy 
in  the  year  488.  Dorn  publishes  a  coin  of  his  without 
date  or  mint. 

Mahmud  Khan  I. 

Ahmed  Khan  was  succeeded  in  Mavera-un-Nehr  by 
Mahmud  Khun.  Ibn  al-Athir  calls  him  in  one  place 
Mahmud  and  in  another  Masud,  explaining  that  he  was 
a  cousin  of  Ahmed ;  perhaps  he  was  a  ^  sou  of  Shems-ul- 
Mulk  (Gregorief,  note  40).  We  are  told  he  was  deaf. 
Tughan  Khan,  chief  of  Taraz,  son  of  Kadr  Khan  Tusuf, 
marched  against  him  and  killed  him,  and  appropriated  his 
kingdom  (k^achau,  3^J). 

Mahmud  Khan  II. 

Ibn  al-Athir  tells  us  Mahmud  Khan  was  succeeded 
by  another  Mahmud,  the  son  of  Humush  Tikin,  son 
of  Ibrahim,  son  of  Tamghaj  Khan.  Ahmed  Effendi  says 
he  was  killed  in  495  by  Sanjar  Shah  (Gregorief,  op.  cit., 
note  41).  He  was  apparently  a  proteg^  of  Tughan  Khan 
(vide  infra),  and  was  probably  killed  at  the  same  time  aa  the 
latter. 

Tughan  Khan. 

Tughan  Khan  was  no  doubt  the  real  ruler.  He  appointed 
Abu  al-Ma'ali  Muhammed  ibn  Zaid  Al'ulwi  Albagdadi  aa 
administrator  of  Samarkand.     That  officer,  however,  revolted 
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after  three  years,  but  was  attacked,  captured,  and  put  to 
deuth  by  Tut^han  Khan,  with  many  other^.  Tughan  Khaa 
then  went  to  Termed,  intending  to  inyade  Ehorasan, 
but  he  was  attacked  by  Sultan  Sanjar,  who  marched 
against  and  killed  him  (Sachau,  39).  This  battle  was 
fought,  we  are  told,  in  495  a.h.,  aud  therefore  before 
Sanjar  came  to  the  throne. 

MUHAMMED   AkSLAN    KhaN. 

Ahmed  Effendi  tells  us  that  when  Sanjar  put  to  death 
Muhmud  Khan  II,  he  replaced  him  by  Muhammed  Arslan 
Khan,  the  son  of  Suliman,  the  son  of  Bughra  Khan. 
Suliman  is  the  name  given  by  some  authors  to  Ahmed 
Khan,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Malik  Shah,  and 
n  sister  of  Sanjar  (Weil,  iii,  274).  If  this  identification 
be  right,  then  this  Bughra  Khan  is  a  synonym  for  Khizr 
Khan.  Raverty  says  he  had  been  an  exile  from  Mavera- 
un-Nehr,  and  had  lived  a  long  time  at  Merv,  and  he  was 
put  on  the  throne  in  495. 

Muhammed  was  attacked  and  driven  from  Samarkand  by 
Umar  Khan,  who  is  called  a  son  of  Ahmed  Khan  by  Baverty, 
and  who,  I  believe,  was  Muhammcd's  brother.  Presently, 
however,  Umar  fled  from  his  own  army,  and  escaped  to 
Khwarezm,  where  he  was  captured  and  killed  by  Sanjar, 
who  thereupon  nominated  Muhammed  Khan  again  as 
governor  of  Samarkand,  and  Muhammed  Tikin,  son  of 
Tughan  Tikin,  as  governor  of  Bukhara  (Sachau,  39).  In 
the  years  497  and  503  he  was,  according  to  Ibn  al-Athir, 
supported  by  Sanjar  against  the  rebel  Amir  Saghu-bey. 
In  the  year  507  Sanjar  was  compelled  to  send  an  army 
against  him  to  prevent  him  from  falling  away  from  him, 
upon  which  he  submitted.  A  peace,  it  seems,  was  arranged 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Khwarezm  Shah  and  the 
Amir  Kimaj,  by  which  Sanjar  contented  himself  with  re- 
taining control  of  the  country  west  of  the  Oxus,  and  virtually 
surrendering  that  on  the  east  of  that  river  (Weil,  iv,  275). 
These  outbreaks  probably  point  to  the  impatience  felt  by 
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the  people  of  Transoxiana  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
Seljuk  princes.  Muhammed  now  continued  to  reign  until 
he  became  lame,  when  he  apparently  surrendered  a  part 
of  his  authority  to  his  son  Nasr,  who  presently  rebelled 
against  him  (id.,  275).  Raverty  says  that  the  army  of 
Muhammed  was  composed  of  Karluk  and  Ghuz  troops. 
The  former  having  been  intrigued  with,  were  gained  over 
by  Alawi,  son  of  Muhammed-i-Ali  Shuja,  the  Samarkand!, 
to  take  the  part  of  Nasr.  Alawi  incited  Nasr  to  dethrone 
his  father.  This  was  apparently  in  the  year  523.  Muhammed 
appealed  to  his  uncle  San  jar  for  help ;  but  before  he  arrived 
he  had  suppressed  the  rebels.  While  he  was  hunting 
near  Samarkand  the  Sultan  noticed  some  armed  men  lying 
in  ambush  in  the  Shikar- gah,  or  preserve.  They  were 
seized,  and  confessed  that  the  Khan  had  planted  them  there, 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  murdering  Sanjar  himself. 
He  was  naturally  very  angry,  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Samarkand,  where  Muhammed  had  taken  refuge  ("Tab.-i- 
Nas.,"  906-7,  notes;  Weil,  iv,  275).  Mirkhavend,  who  tells 
us  this  happened  in  the  year  524,  says  the  siege  lasted 
for  some  time,  and  when  famine  and  pestilence  had  made 
great  ravages  among  the  inhabitants,  the  place  was  obliged 
to  surrender  (VuUers,  157).  Sanjar  gave  his  nephew  his 
life,  but  sent  him  off  a  prisoner  to  Balkh ;  Kaverty  says  to 
his  mother,  Sanjar's  sister,  at  Balkh.  Raverty  (p.  907,  note) 
says  he  died  there.  Some,  he  adds,  say  his  death  was 
natural ;  others,  that  the  Sultan  had  something  administered 
to  him.  His  lameness,  according  to  Mirkhavend,  was  caused 
by  the  gout,  or  perhaps  rather  by  paralysis,  since  we  are 
told  his  mouth  was  awry,  and  he  could  not  keep  his  saliva 
in  it.  He  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  We  are  further 
told  that  he  had  12,000  slaves  whom  he  had  purchased 
(VuUers,  158). 

Ho  hud  a  feud  with  the  Karluks,  who  were  his  neighbours 
and  ancient  subjects  of  his  family,  and  when  he  put  down 
their  revolt  thcv  fled  to  the  mountains.     Another  version  of 

a* 

the  story  is,  that  he  had  planted  12,000  Karluk  kharghas, 
or  tents,  on  his  eastern  frontier  to  protect  him  against  the 
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Khituis,  but  having  ill-treated  them  they  migrated  into  tbe 
territory  of  Belasagliun  (Raverty,  907,  note). 


Kadk  Khan  Jebril. 

At  this  time  Ibn  al-Athir  (p.  85)  speaks  of  a  certain  Kadr 
Khan  Jebril  ibn  Uniar,  and  tells  us  that,  during  the  war 
between  Barkiarok  and  Muhammed,  he  invaded  Khorasan, 
but  was  killed  by  one  of  Sanjur's  Amirs  called  Kandughdi 
(Weil,  iv,  274).  Ibn  Khaldun  calls  him  Bedr  Khan  (id.); 
llaverty,  in  one  place  (**  Tab.-i-Xas.,"  147,  note),  calls  him 
Kunduz  Khan. 

YUSUF   TUGHRUL    KhAN. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  tlie  Eastern  Khanate.  We  saw  how, 
in  the  reign  of  Shems-ul-Mulk  Nasr,  the  Turkestan  Empire 
was  divided  between  him  and  Yusuf  Tughrul  Khan,  the 
eon  of  Kadr  Khan,  who  took  the  eastern  part  of  it.  We 
read  that  he  secured  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Khanate,  including  Belasaghun,  and  reigpied  for  sixteen 
years  (Sachau,  40). 

Tughrul  Tikin. 

Yusuf  Tughrul  Khan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tughrul 
Tikin,  who  had  only  reigned  two  months  when  his  uncle 
Hasan  Bughra  Khan  marched  upon  Kashgar,  where  he 
captured  Tughrul  Tikin,  who,  according  to  Turkish  views 
of  succession,  was  a  usurper  (id.).  This  was  in  the  year 
407  A.  II. 

Hasan  Bughra  Khan. 

The  army  of  Kashgar  went  over  to  the  invader.  He 
occupied  Kashgar,  Khoten,  and  the  country  as  far  as 
Belasaghun,  reigned  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  died  in  the 
year  41)0  a.h.  His  reign  is  important  in  the  history  of 
letters,  for  it  was  then  that  was  published  the  famous 
TJighur  work  entitled  "Kudaktu  Bilik,"  a  translation  from 
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the  Chinese,  which  was  written,  we  are  told,  in  the  year 
10H8  A.D.  at  Eashgar,  and  apparently,  as  some  verses  in 
it  state,  at  the  instance  of  Hasan  Bughra  Khan  himself. 
In  it  the  land  of  Kashgar  is  merely  called  Turkestan, 
and  the  name  Uighur  does  not  occur.  Varabery  published 
this  work  in  1870. 

Ahmed  Khan. 

According  to  Ibn  al-Athir,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ahmed,  who  sent  to  the  Khalif  to  ask  him  for  the  insignia 
of  investitures  and  an  honorary  name.  The  Khalif  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  Nur-ud-daula  (Sachau,  40).  Raverty 
calls  him  "the  Wali  of  Kashgar,  Ahmed  son  of  Hasan" 
("Tab.-i-Nas.,"  907,  note).  He  seems  to  have  lost  or  never 
acquired  authority  at  Belasaghun.  It  was  during  his  reign 
at  Kashgar  that  the  Kara  Khitais  invaded  his  dominions. 
Ahmed  met  them  near  Kashgar  in  the  year  522  a.h.,  and 
inflicted  on  them  a  serious  defeat,  but  was  apparently 
afterwards  beaten,  whereupon  he  withdrew  to  his  capital 
and  died  of  grief  and  chagrin  (id.,  9).  Ibn  al-Athir,  in 
describing  these  events,  says  that  in  the  year  522  (II28  a.d.) 
there  ap|)eared  at  the  frontier  of  Kashgar  the  Gur  Khan 
of  Sin  (China),  nicknamed  the  Cripple.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  army.  Ahmed  ibn  Hasan,  who  then 
ruled  over  Kashgar,  collected  his  troops  and  marched  against 
the  invaders,  but  was  defeated  and  died.  When  the  Gur 
Khan  reached  Turkestan  he  found  many  of  his  people  who 
had  previously  migrated,  and  with  their  aid  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  authority  over  all  Turkestan.  He  did 
not  interfere  with  the  administration,  and  contented  himself 
with  imposing  a  tribute  of  one  dinar  on  each  person,  and 
making  the  subject  princes  wear  a  silver  tablet  at  their 
girdle  ( Bretschneider,  i,  231-2).  Who  Ahmed's  successor 
was  we  do  not  know,  but  when  at  the  end  of  the  century 
the  Khanate  of  Kara  Khitai  was  appropriated  by  Kushluk 
Khan  of  the  Naimans,  we  are  told  that  ''The  son  of  the 
Khan  of  Kashgar,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Gur 
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Khan  of  Kara  Khitai,  was  presently  released  by  Kuahluk, 
who  had  displaced  the  Qiir  Khan.  The  prince  return€*d  to 
Kashgar,  but  was  there  put  to  death.  Kushluk  sent  troops 
to  lay  waste  the  district  of  Kashgar.  They  destroyed  what 
grain  they  could  find  and  caused  a  famine.  Eushluk  went 
in  person  to  Kashgar  to  enjoy  his  triumph."  (D'Obsson,  i, 
p.  171;   Erdmann,  "  Temudschin,"  a:39-341.) 

This  finishes  the  history  of  Kashgar  so  far  as  our  present 
purpose  goes.  Let  us  now  travel  westward.  In  the  "  Jihan 
Kushai "  wc  read  how  the  leader  of  the  Kara  Khitai  advanced 
upon  Bclasaghun,  the  sovereign  of  which,  who  was  descended 
from  Afrasiyab,  had  lost  his  power  and  had  ceased  to  reign 
over  the  tribes  of  tho  Karluks  and  Kankalis,  who  even 
made  incursions  on  his  territory.  When  the  Kara  Khitaia 
approached  his  country  the  sovereign  sent  envoys  to  their 
chief,  and  invited  him  to  take  possession  of  his  realm. 
The  K  hi  tan  prince  then  approached  Belasaghun,  and  the 
descendant  of  Afrasiyab  abdicated,  merely  retaining  the 
title  of  Ilk  Turkhan,  or  chief  of  the  Turks.  After  this 
the  Gur  Khan  of  Kara  Khitai  appointed  governors  in  all 
the  provinces  of  his  empire  from  Kum  Kidjik  (P  Kum 
Kipchak)  to  Baserjan,  and  froniTaraz  toTamidj  (PTamghaj). 

When  the  Gur  Khan  sent  an  army  against  Mavera-un- 
Nehr  in  534,  we  are  told  it  was  commanded  by  Baniko 
of  Taraz  and  by  At  Khan.  This  At  Khan  may  possibly 
be  the  Turkish  cliief  in  question.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
Mavcra-un-Xohr. 

TOGHFEJ    IIUSSEIN    TiKIN   Abu'l   MaALI. 

On  Muhammed's  deposition  (ride  ante)  Sanjar  appointed 
the  Amir  Toghfej  Abu'l  Maali  Hussein  in  his  place.  He 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Turkoman 
Khans,  i.e.  perhaps  to  the  stock  of  the  so-called  Ohuz 
Turks  or  Kaukalis.  Ibn  Khaldun  says  he  was  the  son  of 
Ali,  son  of  Abd-ul-Mumin  (Weil,  275,  n.  3),  but  in  the 
"  Tarikh-i-Alfi,"  which  is  founded  on  good  sources,  he  is 
culled  son  of  Abd-ul-Mumin,  son  of   Ali,  with  whom  the 
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Seljuks  were  at  strife.  If  this  latter  statement  be  right 
he  may  have  been  a  grandson  of  Ali  Tikin.  We  are  told  he 
died  almost  immediately. 

RUKN-UD-DIN   MaHMUD  KhaN. 

"  Rashid-ud-din,"  the  "  Jami-ul-Tewarikh,"  and  "  Alfi," 
according  to  Raverty,  report  that  Rukn-ud-din,  son  of 
Muhammed,  was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  help  of 
Sultan  Saujar  fop.  cit.,  907-8,  notes)  in  526.  He  was 
doubtless  the  Mahmud  ibn  Muhammed  who  is  mentioned 
by  Ibn  al-Athir  as  ruling  in  Mavera-un-Nehr  in  5-il. 
When  the  Our  Ehan  of  Kara  Ehitai  marched  against 
him  he  advanced  from  Khojend  to  meet  him.  A  battle  took 
place  in  Ramazan  of  531,  i.e.  1137.  He  thereupon  withdrew 
to  Samarkand.  It  would  appear  that  the  Gur  Khan  did 
not  on  this  occasion  pursue  him. 

Mahmud  now  sent  to  ask  aid  from  the  Seljuks,  imploring 
them  to  invite  all  Muhammedans  to  march  and  make  war 
on  the  infidels.  They  accordingly  came  from  Khorasan,  Ma- 
zunderan,  Sijistan,  Qhuzni,  and  other  Muhammedan  countries. 
In  534  their  chief  Sanjar  himself  crossed  the  Amu  or  Oxus. 
The  GTur  Khan  met  him  at  Katwan  (Raverty  says  in  the 
Desht  or  Desert  of  Katran)  and  forced  him  to  withdraw 
into  the  valley  of  Dirgham,  where  in  534  or  535  (1142) 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  but  at  length  Sanjar's 
people  were  utterly  defeated.  Sanjar  escaped,  but  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Arslan  Khan  (apparently  a  sister  of 
Mahmud's),  was  captured. 

The  Gur  Khan  now  overran  Turkestan  and  Mavera-un- 
Nehr,  and  sent  his  general  Arnuz,  called  Arbaz  by  Raverty, 
against  Khwarezm,  who  carried  fire  and  slaughter  through 
the  country.  Atsiz  Khwarezm  Shah  offered  his  submission, 
and  paid  a  large  tribute,  whereupon  Arnuz  withdrew  ('' Jihan 
Kushai,"  Bretschneider,  229). 

It  would  seem  that  the  Our  Khan  contented  himself,  at 
this  time,  with  his  conquests  north  and  east  of  the 
mountains,    and    that    the    representative    of    the  ancient 
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Khans  of  Bclasagluin,  etc.,  became  his  tributary  and 
dependent.  South  of  the  mountains,  in  Ferghana  and 
Mavera-un-Nehr,  the  Seljuk  Sultan  retained  the  supremacy 
over  the  Turkish  rulers  of  Bukhara,  which  thev  had 
maintained  since  the  days  of  Alp  Arslan's  campaign  there. 
To  return  to  Sanjar  and  his  protege,  we  read  in  the 
account  of  the  dervish  Ahmed  EfFendi,  that  up  to  that 
time  Sanjar's  troops  had  never  been  exposed  to  defeat. 
The  Gur  Khan's  army  presently  rushed  upon  Mavera-un- 
Nehr  and  subdued  it,  and  the  Kara  Khitais  ruled  that  land 
up  to  612,  ''when  Sultan  Muhammed,  Shah  of  Khwarezm, 
tore  it  from  their  hands."  As  to  Mahmud  Khan,  he 
withdrew  with  Sanjar  to  Khorasan,  where  the  latter 
honoured  him  by  naming  him  administrator  of  his  private 
domains.  Later  on,  when  Sultan  Sanjar  fell  into  captivity, 
Mahmud,  profiting  by  the  occasion,  seized  the  greater 
part  of  the  Khoravsan  provinces,  and  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  Sanjar's  death,  became  ruler  over  all  Khorasan. 
At  first  the  Ghuz,  who  had  made  Sanjar  prisoner,  showed 
a  readiness  to  obey  ^Mahmud,  but  he,  not  trusting  such 
a  proposal,  went  against  them  with  an  army.  They  fought 
several  days,  night  and  day.  At  last  Mahmud  suffered 
a  defeat,  and  the  Ghuz  conquered  Merv.  They  treated 
the  inhabitants  well,  not  dealing  in  violence  or  vexations, 
and  they  a  second  time  sent  a  man  to  Mahmud  with  the 
invitation:  "Come  hither,  wo  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
us."  Mahmud  again  did  not  give  faith  to  their  words. 
"Well  then,  anyhow,  send  thy  son  to  rule  over  us:  we 
are  weary  of  wandering  thus  without  a  head  and  without 
reason " :  thus  did  the  Ghuz  address  him.  To  speak 
briefly,  the  Ghuz  at  last  succeeded,  by  oaths  and  promises, 
in  getting  Mahmud  to  believe  their  words,  and  he  sent 
them  his  son  Jelal-ud-din  Muhammed.  On  his  arrival,  the 
Ghuz  actually  streamed  out  to  meet  him,  bore  him  into 
the  city  with  all  honour,  and  there  swore  fealty  to  him. 
After  this  he  undertook  some  campaigns  with  them,  and 
took  sovenil  towns.  Eventually  negotiations  were  carried 
on  between  father  and  son  by  means  of  envoys,  and   the 
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matter    came   finally   to   this,   that   Jelal-ud-din,    with    all 
the  people  of  the  Ghuz,  submitted  to  Mahmud's  rule. 

After    this,     both     Mahmud    and    Jelal  -  ud  -  din    died. 
(Gregorief,  17.) 

RUKN-UD-DIN    KiLIJ   TaMGH.U. 

After  his  victory  over  Sanjar  the  Gur  Khan  of  course 
became  complete  master  of  Mavera-un-Nehr,  and  as  the 
chief  of  Bukhara,  Mahmud,  and  his  son  Jelal-ud-din  had  both 
fled  and  gone  away  to  Ehorasan,  as  we  have  seen  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  appointed  some  one  else  in  their  place,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  person  whom  he  thus  placed  on  the 
throne  was  styled  Tigaj,  or  Tamghaj  Khan,  who,  according 
to  the  dervish  Ahmed  Effendi,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Khitai  Turks  in  550  a.h.  According  to  Dorn  he  was  the 
son  of  Muhammed  Khan,  son  of  Suliman,  and  therefore 
a  brother  of  Mahmud's  above  named.  Raverty  tells  us 
that  he  became  ruler  of  Bukhara  after  San  jar's  imprison- 
ment by  the  Ghuz,  that  he  did  not  possess  much  power, 
and  was  tributary  to  the  Kara  Khitai.  He  was  killed,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  desert  by  the  Karluk  Turks,  some 
say  in  550  and  others  in  551  ("Tab.-i-Nas.,"  908,  note). 
A  coin  of  his,  however,  is  dated  558.  It  was  struck  at 
Samarkand,  and  on  it  we  read  "Tamghaj  Khan,  the  just 
Khan — Rokn-ud-dunya-wed-din  Kilij"  (see  Dorn,  "Melanges 
Asiatiques,"  viii,  734;  Fraehn,  "Rec.,"  594). 


Jki.al-ud-i)in  KiiizR  OR  Jaghar  Khan. 

Tamghaj  was  succeeded  by  Jelal-ud-din,  who  the  "Munej- 
im  Bashi"  calls  the  son  of  Ali,  son  of  Hasan-Tigin  (who 
Rashid-ud-din  calls  Hussain),  son  of  Ali,  son  of  Abd  al- 
Mumin  (see  Dorn,  "Melanges  Asiatiques,"  1880,  p.  69; 
Raverty,  909).  He  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  a  son  of 
Ali  Tikin.  He  bore  the  title  of  Khizr  or  Jaghar  Khan,  says 
Raverty.      Gregorief  styles  him  Gur  Khan.      In  the  year 

J.E.A.t.  1898.  33 
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•0")i5  A.H.,  i.e.  1158,  ho  slew  Bighu  or  Bi<>liun  Khan,  Chief 
of  the  Karhiks,  and  other  chiefs  of  that  tribe  then  settled  in 
Mavera-un-Nehr,  such  as  Laclmr-beg,  while  the  sons  of 
Biffhu  fled  to  Khwarezni.  In  the  same  year  Ival  Arslan 
Khwarezm  Shah  marched  an  armv  into  Mavera-un-Xehr  to 
help  his  proti.^ges.  Having  reached  l^ukhara  he  advanced 
on  Samarkand.  Khizr  Klian  thereupon  summoned  his  men 
from  the  Karakol  Lake  as  Air  as  Jund.  and  mustered 
thL^n  on  the  Baghdad  river  in  Sogd  near  the  capital,  and 
also  sought  aid  from  the  Kara  Khitai,  who  despatched  to 
his  help  the  Ilk  Turkau,  i.e.  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Khans,  with  10,000  men.  An  accommodation 
was  arranged,  and  the  Khwarezm  Shah  retired.  I  know 
no  more  of  this  ruler. 

OsMAN  Sltltan. 

The  dervish  Ahmed  Effendi  makes  Osman  the  im- 
merliato  successor  of  Jelal-u(i-din.  Ravertv,  I  know  not 
on  what  authority,  makes  him  his  son  (op.  cit.,  910,  note). 
Elsewhere  he  quotes  a  sentence  from  some  author  whom 
he  does  not  name,  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Mavera- 
un-Xehr,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sultans  of  Mavera-un-Nehr, 
"  who  were  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Sultan  Osman, 
hiid  their  heads  upon  the  line  of  the  Our  Khan's  commands 
and  became  his  tributaries"  (id.,  923,  note). 

Gregorief  suggests  that  the  dates  will  not  fit,  but  it  may 
bo  that  Jelal-ud-din  reigned  a  long  time.  The  first  time 
we  find  any  mention  of  Osman  is  in  the  year  601  a.m., 
when  there  was  a  fight  between  the  troops  of  Kara 
Khitai  and  the  Ghuri  Sultan  Muhammed  ibn  Sam,  near 
Andkhud.  Aluhammcd  was  beleaguered  at  the  latter 
place,  when  by  the  intervention  of  Sultan  Osman  of 
Samarkand  and  the  Turkestan  Amirs,  "  who  did  not  wish 
to  sec  a  !Musalman  prince  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
infidels,  an  accommodation  was  arranged,  and  by  Bar- 
rendering  his  elephants,  horses,  baggage,  etc.,  hia  escape 
was  purchased"  ("  Tab.-i-Nas.,"  478,  etc.).     Mahammed  of 
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Nisa    associates   Osraan   on   this   occasion   with   Taj-ud-din 
lielka  Khan,  chief  of  Otran,  whom  he  calls  his  uncle. 

Osnian  Khan  had  a  difficult  role  to  play,  situated  as 
he  was  between  two  powerful  and  aggressive  neighbours, 
to  whom  he  was  alternately  tributary,  the  Gur  Khan 
of  Kara  Khitai  and  the  Khwarezm  Shah,  Muhamraed 
Khwarezm  8hah,  who  was  then  dominant  over  Mavera-un- 
Nehr.  The  former  was  at  first  his  special  patron.  Osman 
asked  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but  was  refused,  which  caused 
him  to  become  disaffected ;  and  he  even  coined  money, 
and  had  the  Khutbah  said  in  Muhammed  of  Khwarezm 's 
name.  Thereupon  the  Gur  Khan  marched  on  Samarkand 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  but  he  had  to  withdraw 
before  capturing  it  in  order  to  make  head  against  Kushluk, 
the  NaAiian  chief,  who  eventually  crushed  him  (**  Tab.-i- 
Nas.,"  931,  note). 

Presently  the  Khwarezm  Shah  quarrelled  with  him,  in- 
vaded his  domains,  conquered  them,  and  having  seized  Osman 
himself,  returned  to  Khwarezm ;  but  afterwards  he  freed  him 
from  imprisonment,  and  married  him  to  his  daughter  (her 
name  according  to  Muhammed  of  Nisa  was  Khan  Sultan, 
and  she  was  afterwards  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Ghinghiz 
Khan,  op.  cit.,  p.  70  ;  this  was  in  606  a.h.).  He  sent  him 
back  to  Samarkand.  Some  time  passed,  and  Osman  grew 
weary  of  the  Khwarezm  supremacy  ;  he  seized  one  day  all 
the  Khwarezmis  who  were  in  Samarkand,  and  ordered  each 
of  them  to  be  cut  in  twain.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  in 
the  citadel.  He  went  there  with  the  intention  of  putting 
an  end  to  her  too ;  but  she  ordered  the  doors  of  the  citadel 
to  bo  shut,  and  defending  herself  stubbornly  with  the 
assistants  she  had  by  her,  sent  word  to  her  husband  : 
"  I  am  a  woman  and  thy  wife ;  I  am  in  no  way  guilty  in 
anything  that  has  taken  place  :  why,  then,  dost  thou  wish  to 
kill  me  ?  Settle  with  my  father  if  there  be  reason  for  it "  ; 
and  bO  Osman  gave  up  his  intention.  The  Khwarezm  Shah 
also,  on  his  side,  having  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  flew 
into  such  a  passion  that  he  determined  to  kill  all  the 
Khataiki  living  in  Khwarezm,  but  was  restrained  from  tliat 


went  against  Samarkand,  ana,  u...._^ 
a  stubborn  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  anu  u. — , 
sharp  skirmishes  with  them,  he  gave  up  the  city  to  pillage, 
and  having  seized  Osman,  executed  him  (Gregorief,  18) ;  tbia 
was  in  (!09.  Dorn  assigns  a  doubtful  coin  to  bim.  Thus 
euded  this  famous  dynasty. 
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Art.  XXL — Kauidmhi  and  Srdvmth    By  Vincent  A.  Smith, 
M.R.A.S.,  Indian  Civil  Service.     With  Two  Plates. 


SThis  paper  is  No.  Ill  of  ray  "  Prolegomena  to  Ancient 
ian  History." 
No.  I,    "The   Iron   Pillar  of   Delhi   (Mihraiili)  and  the 
Eraperor  Candra  (Chandra),"  appeared  in  this  Journal  in 
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No.  II,  "The  Conquests  of  Samudra  Gupta,"  appeared 
in  this  Journal  for  October,  1897. — V.  A.  S.] 
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I.    KAUSAMBI. 

Exact  investigation,  assisted  by  some  recent  fortunate 
discoveries,  has  proved  that  the  reputed  identifications  of 
many  of  the  ancient  sites  famous  in  early  Indian  history 
are  beyond  doubt  erroneous.  Almost  every  such  identifica- 
tion requires  to  be  submitted  to  searching  criticism  before 
it  can  be  accepted  as  correct.  If  any  ancient  site  could 
be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  identified,  that  of  the  city  of 
Kau^mbi  might  apparently  be  so  regarded.  Nevertheless, 
the  current  belief  is  mistaken. 

Since  the  publication  in  1871  of  Sir  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham's first  volume  of  the  Archaeological  \  rvey  Reports, 
the  identification  of  Eau^mbl  with  K<  the  Jumna, 

about  thirty  miles  south  of  \        fr       Aili 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  q 
identification   had  been  sugj 

>  In  the  paper  on  *'  The  Birthplaoe  of  ( 
July,  1897,  p.  615. 
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Bayley  t«n  years  before  the  publication  of  Cunningbam's 
lleport. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  current 
belief.  The  nanie  Kosam  is  apparently  a  shortened  form 
of  Kausiirnbl  or  KosiimbI,  and  the  place  is  actually  known 
to  this  day  among  the  Jains  as  KoisiimbI  nagar.^  A  Jain 
inscription,  dated  Samvat  1881  ( =  a.d.  1824-25),  at  the 
Pabhosa  hill,  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  great 
Kosam  fort,  expressly  identifies  Pabhosti  with  the  classical 
Prabhtisa,  and  Kosam  with  Kausambl.^ 

An  inscription  at  Kosam,  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  dated 
in  Samvat  1621  (=a.d.  1524),  also  mentions  the  name 
of  Kausilmblpura.^ 

The  remains  at  Kosam  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  be 
those  of  a  capital  city,  and  some  of  the  ruins  both  at 
Kosam  and  Pabhosa  may  be  more  or  less  plausibly  identified 
with  structures  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims. 

Moreover,  Kosam  is  situated  on  the  Jumna,  as  also  was 
Kausiimbi,  according  to  a  Buddhist  tradition.* 

These  unquestionable  facts  seem  at  first  sight  to  establish 
incontestably  that  at  Kosam  we  see  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capital  city  Kau^iimbl,  which  was  visited  by  Hiuen  Tsiang 
in  about  a.d.  639,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fa-hian  about 
A.D.  400.* 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  particulars  given  by  the 
Chinese  travellers  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
the  Kausambi  to  which  they  refer  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Kosam. 

The  two  small  villages  Kosam  Inam  (i.e.  revenue-free) 
and  Kogam  Khiraj  (i.e.  revenue-paying)  are  situated  on 
the   Jumna,    twenty-eight  miles  about  west-south-west  of 


*  Cuimiiiirhain,  **  Reports,'*  i,  303  ;   Epigraphia  Indiea^  ii,  244. 

*  Ilpiyraphia  Jndicay  ii,  p.  244. 

'  "  ^lonuraental  Antiquities  and  Inscriptions  in  the  N.W.P.  and  Oudh,"  p.  142. 

*  The  legend  ot  Bukkuhi  in  llardy*s  **  Manual  of  Buddhism,"  p.  620,  2ad  ed. 
Cunningham  quotes  page  501,  referring  perhaps  to  the  tirst  edition. 

^  Dr.  Fiihrer  has  made  an  astounding  hlunder  in  asserting  (**  Men.  Antiq.  aiui 
Inscr.,"  p.  144;  that  Kausjtmhi  was  visited  hy  Sung-yun  in  a.d.  619.  I  need 
hardly  observe  that  Suug-yuu*s  travels  in  India  extenueano  further  than  Fesh&war. 
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Allahabad.     The  hill  and  village  of  Pabhosa  are  about  two 
miles  further  to  the  west.* 

This  position  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  indications 
given  by  either  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  It  may  possibly, 
perhaps,  be  reconciled  with  the  brief  allusion  of  Fa-hian, 
but  it  is  absolutely  and  incontrovertibly  irreconcilable  with 
the  precise  statements  of  Hiuen  Tsiang.  Either,  therefore, 
the  grave,  learned,  and  accurate  scholar  Hiuen  Tsiang  has  for 
once  committed  himself  to  a  series  of  false,  and  apparently 
purposeless,  statements,  or  Kosam  is  not  the  KausambI  which 
he  twice  visited. 

Fa-hian's  very  brief  and  cursory  allusion  may  first  be 
disposed  of.     Fa-hian  says  : — 

"  When  you  go  north-west  from  the  vihdra  of  the  Deer- 
wild  park  for  thirteen  yojanas^  there  is  a  kingdom  named 
Kau^mbl.  Its  vihdra  is  named  Ghochiravana,  a  place 
where  Buddha  formerly  resided.  Now,  as  of  old,  there 
is  a  company  of  monks  there,  most  of  whom  are  students 
of  the  /iindt/dna.** 

The  place  where  Buddha  converted  the  evil  demon  was 
eight  t/ojanas  to  the  east  of  KausambI,  and  **  south  from  this 
200  i/ojanas,  there  is  a  country  named  Dakshina."  * 

**M.  Remusat  observes  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Fa-hian  personally  visited  this  kingdom  of  Keou-than-mL 
He  speaks,  indeed,  but  vaguely  of  it,  and  instead  of  his 
usual  expression,  *  you  arrive  at  such  a  place,*  *  you  reach 
such  a  tewn,'  he  contents  himself  with  simply  stating  *  there 
18  such  a  kingdom.'  The  circumstances  he  reports  are 
common  to  too  great  a  number  of  places  to  enable  us  to  fix 
its  site  with  precision.  The  traveller's  indications  serve  only 
to  fix  it  at  about  GO  miles  N.W.  of  Benares. — C.  L.**^ 


*  **  Mon.  Ant.,"  pp.  140,  143.  The  distanei'S  a«  itateii  by  Cunninjfham  do  not 
exactly  ajn^-e  with  the  ti^'urwi  ^iveii  by  Fiihrer.  The  Epiyraphta  uses  tlio 
spellinfirB  l'abho»a  and  Pabhusa. 

*  Chsi.  xxxir,  xxxv  in  \^\i)iv%  translation.  The  vewioM  of  lienianat  (I^idlay), 
Beal.  and  Giles  all  substantiallv  aj,Tet'  with  Dr.  I-.epj^'8  version  in  thin  pansa^re. 

»  "The  IMjainia^'e  ot  Fa  'lliau"  (Uidlay),  Calcutta,  1848,  p.  317.  1>iIm 
(p.  86)  jrives  the  Chinese  torm  of  the  name  as  Chii-shan-mi.  The  various 
fjstems  lor  transliterating?  ('hinese  vary  more  widely  even  than  the  systems  for 
tnuuUteniting  Indian  lai)<^uages. 
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I  agree  with  Remusnt  and  Laid! ay,  and  am  convinced  that 
Fa-hian  never  personally  visited  Kausambl. 

The  Deer-park  mentioned  by  Fa-hian  is  Sarnath,  north  of 
Benares.  Thirteen  yojanas  are  roughly  equivalent  to  about 
92-95  miles,  and  not  GO  as  supposed  by  Laidlay,  and  if 
we  may  read  "west"  for  "north-west,"  the  distance  suits 
Kosam  well.  Fa-hian  was  not  very  careful  about  his 
bearings,  and  his  text  will  bear  the  interpretation  of 
referring  to  the  place  now  known  as  Kosam.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  noted  that  immediately  after  the  mention  of 
Eau^mbi  and  the  place  of  conversion  of  the  evil  demon, 
Fa-hian  proceeds  to  describe  the  "country  named  Dakshina,'* 
or  Southern  India,  and  this  circumstance  suggests  the 
hypothesis  that  his  bearing  for  Kausiimbi  must  be  read 
"  south-west "  instead  of  "  north-west."  Such  errors,  though 
they  must  not  rashly  be  assumed,  certainly  occur  in  the  text 
of  Fa-hian.  A  well-known  instance  is  the  erroneous  state- 
ment in  Chapter  xx  that  SravastI  lay  eight  yqjanaa  south  of 
Sha-che,  the  true  bearing  being  east  of  north.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Fa-hian  should  describe  Southern  India  in 
immediate  connection  with  a  place  north-west  of  Benares. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  transition  from  a  locality  south-west 
of  Benares  to  Southern  India  is  natural  and  easy,  and  proof 
will  now  be  given  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Kau^mbi  of 
Hiuen  Tsiang  lay  to  the  south-west  of  Benares,  and  also 
that  Fa-hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  when  speaking  of  Kau^mbi 
referred  to  the  same  place. 

The  much  more  explicit  statements  of  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
which  are  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity,  and  which  agree 
one  with  the  other,  will  next  be  discussed. 

The  passages  defining  the  geographical  position  of  Kau* 
sambi  are  found  both  in  the  "  Records  "  and  in  the  "  Life," 
and  are  three  in  number,  as  follows : — 

I.  "  Going  from  this  country  [scil.  Prayaga,  or  Allahabad]  south- 
west, we  enter  into  a  great  forest  infested  with  savage  beasts  and 
wild  elej)hanta,  which  congregate  in  numbers  and  molest  travellers, 
so  that  unless  in  large  numbers  it  is  difficult  {dar^trowi)  to  pass 
this  way 
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'*  Going  500  //  or  so,  we  come  to  the  country  Kiau  slmng-mi 
(Kausambi).  This  country  is  about  6,000  It  in  circuit,  and  the 
capital  about  30  It,     .... 

"  To  the  south-west  of  the  city  8  or  9  It  is  a  stone  dwelling  of 
a  venomous  Naga 

"  To  the  north-east  of  the  Naga  dwelling  is  a  great  forest,  after 
going  about  700  It  through  which,  we  cross  the  Ganges,  and  going 
northward  we  arrive  at  the  town  of  Km-shi-po-lo  (Kusapura).    .    .    . 

**  Going  north  from  this  170  or  180  /i,  we  come  to  the  kingdom 

of   Pi-80-kia  (Visakha) Going  from   this  north-east 

500  It  or  so,  we  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Shi'Sah-lo-fu-sih-tai 
(Srilvastl)."  1 

II.  The  earlier  passage  in  the  "  Life  "  is  an  abbreviated 
reproduction  of  the  passage  in  the  **  Records  "  above  cited, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

*'  From  this  [»«7.  Prayaga],  in  a  south-west  direction,  we  enter 
a  great  forest,  in  which  we  frequently  encounter  evil  beasts  and  wild 
elephants.     After  going  500  It  or  so,  we  arrive  at  KiaU'shang-mi 

(Kau^mbl) Going  about  500  li  from  this,  we  come 

to  the  kingdom  of  Pi-so  kia  (Visakha) 

**  Going  north-east  from  this  500  li  or  so,  we  arrive  at  the  kingdom 
of  Shi-lo'fu9hi-ti  (Sravasti)."  ^ 

III.  The  later  passage  in  the  "Life"  refers  to  Iliuen 
Tsiang's  second  visit  to  Eausainbl,  when  he  was  about  to 
start  on  his  return  journey  to  China,  under  the  escort  of 
Baja  Udhita. 

"From  the  country  of  Prayaga  he  went  south-west  through 
a  great  desert  waste  for  seven  days,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
kingdom  of  Kausambi.  To  the  south  of  the  city  is  the  place 
where  the  lord  Goshira  presenteil  a  garden  to  Buddha. 


*  Beal,  i,  pp.  234-240.  The  punrtuation  of  the  passap^e  relalinp  to  the  CTeat 
forest  is  erroneous  in  Hears  printed  text,  and  is  corrcctc'd  in  the  Errata.  I  have 
quoted  the  passage  in  its  correct  form.  Julien*8  vttnion  of  this  important  phrase 
is  as  follows :  **  Apr^  avoir  fait  environ  wrpt  centj*  li  danH  une  vaste  forOt,  qui 
6tait  situ^  au  nord-est  de  la  caveme  du  drag(m,  il  pussa  le  Gauge,  et  se  dirifeant 
au  nord,  il  arriva  k  ]a  ville  de  Kia-che-ptm-lo  (Kui^apura).*' — i,  287.  Julien 
makes  the  first  vowel  in  KaAapura  long.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  pilgrim 
means  that  the  distance  from  Kau^mbi  to  the  place  where  he  crosse<I  the  Gauges 
was  700  li. 

s  Beal,  «<Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,''  p.  9U. 
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**iraviTij»  adored  the  sacred  traces  again,  ho  proceeded  with 
Uilhita-raja  north-west  for  one  month  and  some  days,  passing 
through  various  countries.  Once  more  he  i)aid  adoration  to  the 
sacred  traces  of  the  heavenly  ladder,^  and  then  proceeding  north- 
vrest  tliree  ynjanas,  he  came  to  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
Pi-lo-na-na  (Virashana).     Here  he  halted  two  months.** 

Comparison  of  these  three  passages  proves  that — 

(1)  KaujsambI  lay  to  the  south-west  of  Prayiiga  (Allahabad) ; 

(2)  At  a  distance  of  about  500  li,  or  84  miles; 

(3)  The  journey   between    the   two   places   occupied    seven 

days'  march  with  a  largo  camp  ; 

(4)  The    road    lay   through   a   great   forest    infested   with 

"savage  beasts  and  wild  elephants  "  ; 

(5)  The  same  forest  extended  north-east  of  the  Naga's  cave^ 

which  was  south-west  of  the  city,  and  therefore 
extended  north  of  Kausilmbi,  for  a  distance  of  about 
700  //,  or  117  miles,  to  the  Ganges ; 

(6)  After  crossing  the  Ganges  the  traveller  proceeded   an 

unspecified  distiince  northwards,  and  reached  the 
town  of  Kasapura  (or  Kasapura) ; 

(7)  From  K«7sapura  a  journey  of  170  or  180  /t,  nearly  30 

miles,  brougiit  him  to  Visakha  ; 

(8)  From  which   place  the  distance  to  Sravasti  was  about 

500  //,  or  84  miles,  in  a  north-eastern  direction. 

The  abbreviated  account  in  the  **  Life "  omits  the 
Kasapura  stage,  but  that  stage  must  clearly  be  inserted  as 
it  is  in  the  **  Kecords." 

^  Tho  "  lua  vt-iily  liidder ' '  was  locattrd  at  the  capital  of  Kapitba  (Boal,  *  *  Records,*' 
i,  202  ;  Julit;n,  i,  iJ37).  Cimninjrham  ("  UeporlH,''  i.  271  ;  xi,  22)  identifies  this 
place  with  the  SiMiskrit  Saiikfisya  and  the  iiKKlem  Sankisa  in  the  Famikhabad 
JM>triet.  Like  so  inauy  ot  (.'uuuiu^ham*8  ideiititieatioDs,  this  has  been  accepted 
without  oriticisni,  thoii<i:li  quite  at  variance  with  the  facts.  My  this  allegation 
1  mean  that  the  details  «;iviu  by  Hiuen  Tsiangf  arc  irrccoDcilable  with  the  local 
iML'ts  ot  Sankisa.  '1  he  Sankasya  of  Fa-hian  is  the  same  as  the  capital  of  Kapitba. 
The  .sacn<l  buildiufrs  of  the  •'heavenly  ladder'*  were  situated  20  /•,  or  about 
three  miles,  east  of  the  rity  of  Saiik<"i:5ya.  ^No  city  is  shown  to  bo  traceable  three 
niileR  west  of  tht;  Sanki^a  niins.  Moreover,  the  standing  ticphant  on  the  pillar 
at  Sankisa  cannot  be  the  Kittiinj  or  vouchatU  Umi  (seen  by  lliuen  Tsiang  at  the 
capital  of  Kajutha.  I'i-lo-na-ua  of  the  **Life"  is  the  IH-lo-shan-na  of  the 
*'  Kecord**.-'  The  translitenitiou  Virusana  is  duubtlul  (note  in  iirr'ate,  JnlieU| 
vol.  ii,  573) . 
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The  facts  above  enumerated,  which  are  stated  bv  the 
pilgrim  and  his  biographer  without  ambiguity  or  indistinct- 
ness, prove  conclusively  that  the  Kausambi  visited  twice 
by  Hiuen  Tsiang  cannot  possibly  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  Kosam,  about  30  miles  a  little  south  of  west  of 
Allahabad.  No  torturing  of  figures  can  extend  the  distance 
between  Kosam  and  Allahabad  from  about  30  miles  to  84 
miles,^  or  the  distance  between  Kosam  and  the  Ganges  from 
about  21  miles  to  117.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason 
for  believing  that  a  great  forest  full  of  tigers  and  wild 
elephants  existed  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  along  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Prayaga. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  his  escort  should 
have  taken  seven  days  to  march  about  thirty  miles. 

Cunningham  in  vain  labours  to  show  that  by  one  road 
the  distance  between  Kosam  and  Allahabad  may  be  extended 
to  35,  or  even  37,  miles,  but  the  highest  of  these  figures 
would  not  justify  the  statement  that  the  journey  occupied 
seven  days,  nor  can  the  description  of  the  pilgrim's  route 
be  made  to  suit  the  country  along  the  bank  of  the  Jumna 
between  Allahabad  and  Kosam. 

The  language  of  the  texts  means  unmistakably  that  the 
pilgrim,  when  going  from  Prayaga  to  Kaujsambi,  travelled 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  through  the  still  existing 
forests  of  Karwi  and  Kiwii,  and  that  when  lie  journeyed 
northwards  towards  SravastI  he  passed  through  a  more 
westerly  part  of  the  same  forest,  until  after  a  journey  of 
116-120  miles  he  emerged  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges. 

The  general  course  of  the  Ganges  above  ^Vllahabad  is 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  Kautsilmbi  was  situated  at 
a  distance   of    from   84   to   90   miles   in   a   south-westerly 


'  An  unlucky  note  in  BoaKs  '*  ReoonLs,"  ii,  234,  that  tht»  <lijitnncc  hctwei'n 
Praviiga  ami  Kuustinilii  **  is  ])ro]>«rly  TiO  /»  na  tfiaUsl  by  Hwui-lih/*  the  biographer 
of  Aiuen  Tniung,  inislcd  Cuiininiriiuin.  The  blunder  is  Of)rrtrct(r<l  in  the  **  late/* 
p.  91,  note  1.  iioth  IIiu<>n  IViuni;  uu«i  hiA  biographer  ittate  thedistaaee  as  500  /•, 
and  the  statement  is  eninhasizKl  liy  tlie  explauatiou  that  the  journey  occupied 
•eTen  dajrs.  500  U  ot  lliucu  IViunir  comnionly  (MirrfApond  to  12  yofmmmt  of 
Fa-hian,  and  either  exprts^ion  i&  riiu,::hiy  cquivaieLt  to  ironi  b4-U0  Kfijiii^^  miUp 
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direction  from  Prayaga  (Allahabad).  Application  of  a  pair 
of  compasses  will  show  that  the  nearest  point  on  the  Ganges 
which  would  be  about  115  miles  from  a  point  on  an  arc 
about  85  miles  distant  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Allahabad  is  Dalmau  Ghat.  In  fact,  the  choice  lies  between 
Dalmau  Ghat  (ferry)  and  Baksar  Ghat,  a  little  higher  up 
the  stream.  Both  these  spots  are  pennanent  ancient  crossing 
places,  and  both  are  marked  by  ancient  remains.  Dalmau, 
in  the  Rai  Barell  District  of  Oudh,  is  the  scene  of  an 
annual  fair  of  considerable  repute  and  sanctity,  and  its 
conspicuous  and  remarkable  so-called  "  fort "  may  really 
be,  as  Dr.  Fiihrer  supposed,  based  on  the  remains  of 
Buddhist  stiqyas} 

Baksar  (Vaka^rama),  in  the  TJnao  District  of  Oudh,  is 
also  a  very  holy  place,  with  a  lofty  mound  near.* 

Gunir,  on  the  opposite  bank  in  the  Falhpur  District,* 
is  certainly  a  Buddhist  site.  Dr.  Iloey  possesses  a  Buddhist 
image  found  there.  Ancient  and  much  frequented  roads 
lead  from  the  crossing  places  at  Baksar  and  Dalmau  north- 
wards and  pass  innumerable  ancient  sites,  among  which 
may  be  named  Patau- Bihar,  Rai  Barell,  and  Lucknow. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  does  not  state  the  distance  of  Katopura 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  inasmuch  as  Ka^apura  was 
not  more  than  680  //  from  SravastI,  the  true  site  of  which 
has  now  been  determined  in  lat.  28°  7'  N.  and  long. 
81°  50'  E.,  Kasapura  must  have  lain  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  Ganges.  In  the  second  part  of  this  paper 
I  shall  suggest  the  identification  of  Kasupura  with  ruins 
near  Mohanlalganj  south  of  Lucknow,  and  of  Yi^kha  with 
KursT  north  of  Lucknow. 

I  think  it  practically  certain  that  Hiuen  Tsiang,  when 
going  from  KausambI  to  SravastI,  crossed  the  Ganges 
either  opposite  Dalmau  or  opposite  Baksar.  The  distance 
between  these  two  ferries  is  only  about  23  miles. 


*  *'  Mununi.  Ant.  and  Tnscr./'  p.  321.    Dr.  Fiihror  wrongly  uses  the  speUing 
Ddlmuu.     Tlie  lirst  vowd  is  short.     I  know  the  place  well. 
'•*  Ibid.,  p.  268. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  160. 
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From  this  reasoning  the  result  follows  that  the  Eau^mbl 
twice  visited  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  is  to  be  looked  for,  and,  when 
looked  for,  will  be  found,  in  one  of  the  Native  States  of  the 
Baghelkhand  Agency,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tons  River,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  East  Indian  Railway,  which  connects 
Allahabad  with  Jabalpur.  In  short,  the  Satna  (Sutna) 
railway  station  marks  the  approximate  position  of  Kaui§ambl. 

The  celebrated  Buddhist  ruins  at  Bharhut  (Bharaut)  in 
the  Nagaudh  State  satisfy  the  conditions  of  geographical 
position  with  almost  absolute  accuracy.  They  are  situated 
about  nine  miles  a  little  east  of  south  from  Satna  railway 
station,  about  90  to  92  miles  south-west  of  Allahabad,^  and 
about  120  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  opposite 
Baksar.  I  do  yiot  affirm  that  the  known  remains  at  or  close 
to  Bharhut  are  those  of  Kaui§ambl.  I  only  say  that,  so  far 
as  position  is  concerned,  they  might  be,  and  that  Kau&mbi 
certainly  was  not  very  distant  from  Bharhut.  The  great 
mound  at  Eho,  three  miles  west  of  Uchahara  and  about 
twelve  miles  west  from  Bharhut,  is  said  to  mark  the  site  of 
"the  capital  of  the  Teliya  Rajas,"  and  might  prove  to  be 
EausambI,  though  Cunningham  found  nothing  Buddhist 
there.*  Whatever  place  may  prove  to  be  the  site  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang's  KausambI,  it  will,  when  properly  looked  for,  be 
found  not  very  far  from  Satna,  Kho,  or  Bharhut. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Fa-hian.  Although  with  the 
correction  of  "  north-west "  to  "  west,"  the  text  of  Fa-hian, 
read  by  itself,  may  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  Kosam,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  Hiuen  Tsiang's  Eau^mbi  is  not  Eosam, 
and  if  both  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  Fa-hian  refer  to  the  same 
place  by  the  name  Eausambi,  then  the  Eau^mbl  of  Fa-hian 
cannot  be  Eosam.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
pilgrims  mean  the  same  place  when  they  speak  of  Eaui§ambi. 


*  Cunningham's  work  on  the  **  Stiipa  of  Bharhut "  opens  with  the  extra- 
ordinarily erroneoas  lu^sertion  that  Bharhut  **i8  exactly  120  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Allahabad.'*  According  to  the  scale  of  his  map  in  the  same 
volume  the  distance  is  about  98  miles.  The  map  in  vol.  vii  of  the  **  Reports** 
makes  the  distance  to  be  about  90  miles.  Other  maps  which  I  have  used  indicate 
the  distance  as  about  92  miles. 

*  Cunningham,  "lleports,*'  ii,  7. 
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The  one  definite  detail  concerning  Kau:^mbl  mentioned  by 
Fu-hian  is,  that  "  its  vihdra  is  named  Grhochiravana — a  place 
where  Buddha  fonnerly  resided." 
Hiuen  Tsiang  says  : — 

**  Within  the  city,  at  the  soiith-enst  anp:le  of  it,  i«  an  old 
hahitution,  the  ruins  of  whicli  only  exist.  This  is  the  house  of 
Ghoshira  (Kun-shi-lo)  the  nobleman.  In  the  middle  is  a  vihdra 
of  Buddha,  and  a  ntupa  containing  hair  and  nail  relies.  There 
are  also  ruins  of  TathafraU's  bathing-houso. 

"  ^ot  far  to  the  south-oast  of  the  city  is  an  old  sanghdruma.  This 
was  formerly  the  place  where  Goshira  the  nobleman  hail  a  garden. 
In  it  is  a  f<titpa  built  by  Asoka-raja,  about  200  feet  high."  * 

Ai^vaghosa  states  that  Buddha,  **  coming  to  the  Eaiu$ambl 
country,  converted  Goshira."  ^ 

The  express  association  by  both  Fa-hian  and  Hiuen 
Tsiang  of  Gosira  with  Kausambl  renders  inadmissible  the 
hypothesis  that  the  two  pilgrims  speak  of  different  places. 
Consequently,  inasmuch  as  Iliuen  Tsiung's  EuusambI  is  not 
Kosam,  Fa-hian's  Kausambl  is  not  Kosam  either. 

Fa-hian,  as  has  been  shown,  did  not  visit  Eau^mbi,  the 
position  of  which  was  extremely  out  of  the  w^ay.  His  brief 
note  about  the  place  was  recorded  from  information  received, 
and  either  in  the  original  manuscript,  or  in  the  process  of 
copying,  **  north-west "  was  written  by  mistake  for  "  south- 
west." The  distance,  too,  of  13  f/ojanaa,  equivalent  to 
90-95  miles,  is  too  short.  The  direct  distance  from  Samath, 
north  of  Benares,  to  Bharhut,  the  approximate  position  of 
Kausambl,  is  about  136  miles  or  18  i/oj'anas.  Therefore,  in 
Fa-hian's  text,  for  "north-west,  thirteen  pq/anas"  I  would 
substitute  **  south  -  west,  eighteen  (or  nineteen)  yq;anas.** 
The  text  is  certainly  wrong,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
precise  data  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  which  I  accept  exactly  as  they 
stand  in  his  text. 

I  claim,  therefore,  to  have  proved  that  Kosam,  althougli 
identified  with  KausilnibT  by  the  Jains  in  modern  times,  is 

^  Betil.  '*  Records/'  i,  230.    I  am  not  respuDsible  for  the  vagaxies  in  spelling 
of  the  iiamr  (Jfisira. 

-  '*  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  xix,  p.  245. 
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not  the  Kiiusarabi  associated  by  early  Buddhist  legend  with 
the  convertjion  of  Gosira,  and  which  was  noticed  by  Fa-hiau 
and  described  in  detail  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  visited  the 
place  twice. 

I  cannot  explain  how  or  why  Kosam  came  to  bear  the 
name  it  has,  or  why  the  Jains  believe  it  to  be  Kausambl. 
Perhaps  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  was  at 
Kosam,  and  at  another  time  near  Bharhut. 

But  the  existence  of  this  difficulty,  at  present  unexplained, 
does  not  in  tlie  least  affect  the  cogency  of  the  arguments 
adduced  above.  ^ 

The  foregoing  arguments,  by  which  the  erroneousness 
of  the  received  belief  in  the  identity  of  Kosam  and 
Kausambl  has  been  in  my  judgment  demonstrated,  are 
concerned  solely  with  geographical  position.  In  connection 
with  this  part  of  my  subject  I  may  point  out  that  Cunning- 
ham dwells  on  **  the  happy  position  of  Bharhut  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of  Mahiyar,  near 
the  point  where  the  high  road  from  Ujain  and  Bhilsa  turns 
to  the  north  towards  Kosambi  and  Sravasti.  That  Kos^mbi 
itself  was  one  of  the  usual  halting-places  between  Ujain 
and  Pataliputra,  we  have  a  convincing  proof  in  the  curious 
story  of  the  famous  physician  Jivaka  of  Hajagriha.*' 

Cunningham  then  proceeds  to  cite  legends  from  Hardy's 
**  Manual  of  Buddhism,**  which  place  Kausambl  50  yojanaa 
from  Ujjain,  and  mention  **  Godhi,  Diwisa,  Walsewet " 
as  intermediate  places.'^ 

The  direct  distance  between  Ujjain  and  Bharhut  measured 
on    Keith   Johnston*s   map   of    India   is   about   340   miles. 


'  I  hftvo  aflsuraetl  thron«jhout  that  the  Chim'so  n!ini(»«  piven  by  Fa-hian  and 
Hiuen  'IVianj^  an*  corretrtly  npresiutcd  by  the  name  Kau'^ambi.  /ulicu  f^vtt»  the 
Chine-**.'  as  Kiu-rhcn-nii,  and  txplains  iis  **  tnuU-  pour  Kiao-('han;r-mi  (Knusambij  " 
{Lt»te  Hfit  MoU  ahrigh^  vol.  ii,  p.  659).  lieal  adopts  the  form  Kiau-tihanf^-mi,  as 
it  it  nallv  stiMxi  iu  the  text  ot  Hiuen  T«ianj^  ("  Rt-cords,"  i,  23o).  I^^ge  frive« 
no  transh'teration.  (Jile«  translit«'rattTj  Chu-f»han-mi,  and  savH  that  the  Jk-cond 
character  is  thatt^  not  rhang.  The  form  chang  a-fod  by  Julicn  for  French  readers 
nhould  ot  course  Ix)  read  a.s  $hang  in  English.  Inasmuch  us  both  the  BuddhuA 
and  Brahman  b-^endit  uHsociate  Kau.^ambi  with  King  Udayana,  thev 
refer  tu  the  ^«anlt•  phice,  and  it  ap{K'ur8  ucce^ssary  to  trau.*-liUamte 
nnmr<ii  a**  Kausambi. 

^  ••Stupaot  Bharhut,'*  p.  1. 
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Taking  the  f/ojmm  as  equivalent  to  about  seven  miles,  the 
approximate  distance  of  50  yojanaH  (7  X  50  =  360)  given 
in  the  legend  agrees  well  with  the  position  for  Kausumbi 
deduced  from  Hiuen  Tsiang's  data.  The  distance  to  Eosaniy 
some  90  miles  greater,  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  ag^ee 
with  the  estimate  of  50  yojanm. 

The  circumstance  that  Cunningham  held  erroneous  beliefs 
concerning  the  sites  of  Kuusiimbi  and  SravastI  does  not 
aflfect  the  fact  that  Bharhut  lies  on  the  ancient  road  between 
Ujjain  and  Northern  India.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bharhut 
on  the  old  line  of  road  is  therefore  a  likely  position  for  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom. 

Xau^lmbl  is  the  scene  of  the  Xlatniivall  drama,  of  which 
the  main  subject  is  the  love  of  XJdayana  or  Vatsa,  prince 
of  Kau^mbl,  or  Yatsa  pattana,  for  Yasava-datta,  princess 
of  Ujjain.  This  story  is  more  easily  intelligible  when  the 
kingdoms  of  Eauiruimbi  and  Ujjain  are  regarded  as 
neighbours.  Hiuen  Tsiang  estimates  that  the  countries 
of  Kausiimbl  and  Ujjain  were  of  the  same  size,  each  being 
6,000  //  (nearly  1,000  miles)  in  circuit.  If  we  assume 
that  the  capital  of  the  Kausiimbl  country  was  near  Bharhut, 
the  two  countries  must  have  been  neighbours.  The  pilgrim 
gives  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  any  kingdom  or 
country  between  them.  The  kingdom  of  Chi-ki-to,  or 
Chi-chi-to  ("Records,"  ii,  271),  was  north-east  of  Ujjain 
in  the  direction  of  JhiinsI  and  Mahoba,  and  was  probably 
the  same  as  Jijhoti  or  Bundelkhand. 

According  to  my  view  the  kingdom  of  Xau^mbT  was 
roughly  equivalent  to  Rlwii,  and  marched  with  the  king- 
doms of  Prayiiga,  Jijhoti,  and  Ujjain. 

I  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  topography  of  Eausambl, 
as  described  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  and  that  of  Kosam,  as 
described  by  Cunningham  and  Fiihrer,  and  to  show  that 
the  geographical  argument  against  the  identity  of  EauSmbi 
and  Kosam,  though  so  strong  in  itself  as  to  need  no  support^ 
is  supported  by  the  topographical  argument.  To  illustrate 
the  topography  I  make  use  of  an  expedient  which  has 
proved  serviceable  on  other  occasions,  and  summarize  Hiuen 
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Tsiang's  description  in  the  form  of  a  map  drawn  roughly 
to  scale. 

That  description  tells  us  of  a  large  city  some  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  lying  south-west  of  Allahahad,  with 
a  great  forest  extending  for  many  miles  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  the  city. 

The  city  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  possessed  ten 
ruinous  and  nearly  deserted  Buddhist  monasteries,  and  was 
inhabited  by  an  "  enormous  number "  of  orthodox  Hindus, 
who  were  provided  with  about  fifty  temples.  Certain  im- 
portant Buddhist  monuments  were  still  recognizable,  and 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  devotes  his  detailed  description  to 
these.  Inside  the  city  the  most  notable  sacred  place  was 
the  temple,  about  60  feet  high,  containing  the  sandal-wood 
statue  of  Buddha.  The  precise  position  of  this  temple  is 
not  indicated,  but  it  stood  within  an  old  palace,  and  was 
probably  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  A  well, 
supposed  to  be  that  at  which  Buddha  bathed,  still  existed 
east  of  the  temple.  The  bath-house  had  been  destroyed 
long  before,  though  the  site  was  still  remembered.  A  group 
of  buildings  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  city,  consisting 
of  a  temple,  a  stupa,  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Gosira,  and 
the  ruins  of  another  bath-house,  was  associated  with  the 
legend  of  Gosira. 

Outside  the  walls  the  remains  described  by  the  pilg^rim 
fell  into  two  groups,  one  lying  to  the  south-west  and  the 
other  to  the  south-east. 

The  south-eastern  group,  **  not  far  from  "  *  the  city  walls, 
consisted  of  a  great  litupa  about  200  feet  high,  ascribed  to 
A.4oka  (No.  5),  a  monastery  (No.  4)  in  the  garden  of  Gosira, 
another  ntupa  (Xo.  0)  containing  relics  of  Buddha's  hair  and 
nails,  the  double-storied  tower  of  Vasubandhu  (Xo.  7),  and 
a  building  connected  with  Asanga  (No.  8). 

The  south-western  group  ccmsisted  of  another  great  Ai^oka 
atupa,  also  200  feet  high  (Xo.  10),  another  hair  and  nails 

^  The  phra'^f  translated  *'not   far   from"  in  Iliuen  Tsiang^s  book  means 
alwayn,  so  far  us  1  have  been  able  to  test  it,  •*  adjacent,*'  or  **  qmte  clo«e  to.'* 
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sfupa  (No.  11),  and  the  stone  dwelling  of  a  venomous  Naga 
(Xo.  9).  This  group  lay  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city.  Julien  uses  the  words  "  caverne  en  pierre,"  or  "  cave 
in  the  rock,"  for  the  phrase  **  stone  dwelling  '*  of  Mr.  Beal. 

Cunningham's  attempts  to  identify  the  sites  above 
enumerated  with  particular  remains  at  Eosam  are  most 
unsatisfactory.  His  assumption  that  the  mound  near  the 
centre  of  the  great  fort  at  Kosum  corresponds  with  the 
temple  of  the  sandal-wood  statue  is  arbitrarj*",  and  rests 
solely  on  the  prior  assumption  that  Kosam  is  the  Eaui^mbi 
of  Iliuen  Tsiang. 

Ounningliam  makes  no  attempt  to  show  that  there  are  any 
traces  of  the  great  stupa  of  Asoka,  200  feet  high,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  fort.  He  assumes  that  the  village  of 
Kosam  Khinlj  occupies  the  site  of  the  atupa  merely  because 
squared  stones  of  all  sorts,  including  some  fragments  of 
a  Htiqia  railing,  are  found  in  the  village.  But  such  stones 
may  well  have  been  removed  from  the  interior  of  the 
adjoining  **  fort "  or  city.  If  the  village  occupies  the  site 
of  a  huge  siftpa,  traces  of  a  great  circular  building  should 
still  be  visible,  and  Cunningham  does  not  profess  to  have 
found  any  such  traces. 

The  attempt  at  identification  of  the  south-western  group 
is  equally  un8atisfactorJ^ 

The  ruins  at  Kosam  occupy  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Jumna,  standing  on  the  cliff.  There  is  no  room  for 
any  group  of  remains  to  the  south-west  (*' Reports,"  vol.  i, 
pi.  xlviii),  and  Cunningham  can  only  say  that — 

**  If  Hwon  Thsanpfs  south-west  bearing  is  correct,  the  holy 
cave  [i.e.  the  dwelling  of  the  XagaJ  must  have  been  carried  away 
long  ago  by  the  encroachment  of  the  Jumna,  as  the  clear  reach 
of  the  river  above  Kosambi,  as  far  as  the  hill  of  Prabhfisa, 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  now  l)ears  *282°  from  the  south-west  of 
the  old  city,  or  1 2"^  to  the  north  of  west.  The  hill  of  Prabhasa, 
which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  is  the  only  rock  in  the 
Antarved  or  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  In  a  hoUow 
between  its  two  peaks  stands  a  modem  Jain  temple,  but  there  is 
no  cavern,  and  no  trace  of  any  ancient  buildings."     (i,  p.  311.) 
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At  a  subsequent  visit  Cunningham  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  rock-cave,  or  stone  dwelling,  of  the  Naga  mentioned 
by  Hiuen  Tsiang  is  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  cave 
in  the  hill  of  Pabhosa.  In  making  this  identification 
Cunningham  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Fiihrer,  and  both 
these  scholars  have  not  hesitated  to  tamper  with  Hiuen 
Tsiang's  text  in  order  to  support  their  view.  The  Naga's 
abode  was  situated,  according  to  the  pilgrim,  at  a  distance 
of  about  eight  or  nine  //,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  soiith'icest  of  the  citv. 

*'At  my  previous  visits,"  Cunningham  writes,  **  I  had  looked 
for  this  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
just  outside  the  village  of  Pali.  The  south-west  bearing  is  quite 
impossible,  as  the  general  course  of  the  Jumna  above  tlie  city  is 

from   north-west   to    south-east It  is  true  that  the 

hill  of  Pabhosa  is  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  great  fort 
at  Garhwa  \_scil,  the  fortified  enclosure  between  Kosain  Khiraj 
and  Kosam  Inam],  but  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
present  villages  of  Kosam  [Inara]  and  Pali,  which  formed  the  old 
city  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

**  On  reaching  the  hill  of  Pabhosa  I  found  that  there  was  not  only 
a  cave  high  up  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  but  that  there  was  also 
a  Naga,  or  serpent,  of  which  everybody  had  heard,  but  which 
no  one  had  seen 

"The  cave  is  artificial,  and  is  simply  an  old  quarry  with  a  pillar 
left  in  front  for  the  sui)j)ort  of  the  roof.  In  front  there  is  a  Jain 
temple,  and  there  are  three  standing  Jain  figures  cut  iu  the  rock 
above 

**  The  Chinese  pilgrim  mentions  that  there  was  a  stupa  of  Asoka, 
about  200  feet  high,  beside  the  cave,  but  no  traces  of  such  a 
building  could  be  found.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the 
present  Jain  temple  occupies  the  site  of  some  ancient  building." 

In  March,  1(S87,  Dr.  Fiihrer  had  himself  lowered  by  ropes 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  entered  the  cave,  where  he 
discovered  interesting  inscriptions  of  kings  named  Huhasati 
mitra  and  AsiTdhaseua.^     These  inscriptions  are  in  characters 


^  These  insi'riptions  had  previously  been  brouj^ht  to  notice  by  Mr.  Cockbum, 
who  viewed  them  with  a  telescope  trom  a  distance. 
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of  the  first  or  second  centuries  n.c.  They  have  no  reference 
to  Buddhism.  The  only  passage  which  could  be  interpreted 
as  Buddhistic  is  the  mention  of  the  "Kasssipiya  [Ea^yapiya] 
Arhata."  Dr.  Buhler  points  out  that  these  words  may  be 
interpreted  either  as  "  the  Buddhists  of  the  Eadyapiya 
school,  or  the  pupils  of  Vardhamana,  who  was  a  Ka^yapa 
by  (/o(ra.**  Considering  that  the  cave  is  a  Jain  holy  place, 
with  a  Jain  temple  in  front  of  it,  and  Jain  images  cut  in 
the  rock  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the  second  alternative 
int^^rpretution  is  the  only  legitimate  one,  and  that  the 
dedication  by  King  Asadhaseua  must  be  interpreted  as 
referring  to  the  religion  of  the  Jain  Yardhamana,  and  not 
to  Buddhism. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  identitv  of  Pabhosa  and 
Prabhilsu,  because  I  am  not  aware  of  any  independent 
evidence  connecting  Prabhiisa  with  Kau^mbl.  But  the 
Pabhosa  cave  does  not  correspond  either  in  distance  or 
direction  with  the  Naga's  dwelling  visited  by  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
and  it  is  Jain,  not  Buddhist.  The  absence  of  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  huge  south-western  stupa,  still  200  feet  high  in 
the  seventh  century,  is  very  inadequately  accounted  for  by 
the  remark  that  **  it  is  very  probable  that  the  present  Jain 
temple  occupies  the  site  of  some  ancient  building." 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  facts  of  Pabhosa  do  not  in  any 
respect  tally  with  the  description  of  the  Naga's  dwelling 
recorded  by  Iliuen  Tsiang,  and  that  the  only  reason  for 
tampering  with  the  pilgrim's  text  is  a  prior  determination 
to  believe  in  the  identity  of  Kosam  and  Kausambi. 

While  not  denying  the  existence  of  occasional  errors  in 
the  statements  of  distances  and  bearings  in  the  texts  of  both 
Fa-hiun  and  Iliuen  Tsiang,  I  protest  strongly  against  the 
practice  of  shirking  difficulties  by  facile  alterations  of  the 
texts.  Cunningham  was  far  too  prone  to  indulge  in  this 
easy  metliod  of  clearing  away  difficulties  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  favourite  beliefs,  and  many  of  his  errors  can  be 
traced  to  his  unwillingness  to  accept  historical  documents 
as  they  stand,  and  his  willingness  to  read  black  where  the 
author  had  written  white. 
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Many  passages  in  the  texts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in 
wliich  Cunningham  rashly  proposed  emendations  can  now 
be  proved  to  be  accurate. 

Cunningham  admits  that^  as  he  failed  to  find  any  trace  of 
the  great  A^oka  stupa  to  the  south-west  of  Kau^mbi,  he 
equally  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  equally  great  stupa 
with  its  accompanying  monastery  to  the  south-east.^ 

The  result  of  all  this  detailed  discussion  is,  that  I  affirm 
with  confidence  that  on  topographical  as  well  as  on  geo- 
graphical grounds  the  identification  of  the  remains  at  Kosam 
and  Pabhosa  with  the  Eau&TmbI  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  is 
demonstrated  to  be  impossible. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  existence  of  a  legend  about  the 
presence  of  a  venomous  serpent  in  an  inaccessible  cave  is  no 
proof  that  such  cave  is  the  Naga's  dwelling  mentioned  by 
Hiuen  Tsiang.  Legends  of  snakes  and  dragons  are  associated 
with  most  old  places. 

In  order  to  leave  no  supposed  proof  of  the  identity  of 
Kosam  and  KausambI  unnoticed,  I  may  add  that  the  stone 
inscription  from  Karrii  on  the  Ganges,  forty-one  miles  north- 
west of  Allahabad,  does  not  prove  that  Karra  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kausiimbi.  It  states  that  **in  Sambat  1092 
(a.d.  1035),  on  the  1st  of  the  light  half  of  Ashadha,  the 
paramount  sovereign  Yaso-pala  of  Kate,  at  the  village  of 
Payahd^a,  in  the  kingdom  of  KausambI,  issues  commands 
to  the  principal  persons     .     .     .     ." 

This  statement,  if  correctly  translated,  only  proves  that 
the  village  of  Payahasa,  wherever  that  may  have  been,  was 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaussiimbl.^ 

Cunningham's  identification  of  the  two-storied  tower  of 
Yasubandhu,  in  the  south-eastern  group  of  the  KausambI 
sacred  places,  with  a  chamber  in  the  TikrI  mound  utilized 
by  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  us  an  observing  station,  is 
quite  unconvincing. 


(r3 


*  Fiihrer,    Epifjraphia    Indira,    ii,    240;     Cunningham,     "Reports,"    xxi, 
pp.  1-3,  and  pi.  ii. 
•*  Cunniui^'hani,  **  Reports,"  xvii,  95,  (jnotin^  Priusep  in  J.A.S.B.,  v,  731. 
»  ••Reports,"  i\i,  3. 
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II.    SRAVASTI. 

The  detormination  of  the  true  position  of  the  site  of 
Sriivastl  depends  on  the  geographical  relation  of  that  city 
to  tlie  two  fixed  points,  Kunauj  and  Eapilayastu.  The 
recent  discovery  of  Kapilavastii  renders  the  solution  of 
tlie  problem  much  more  oas}'  and  certain  than  it  was  when 
Cunninglismi  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  task. 

From  Kanauj  Fa-hian  proceeded  to  cross  the  Ganges, 
and  travelling  in  a  southern  direction,  reached,  at  a  distance 
of  three  j/oianas^  the  forest,  or  village,  of  A-le.^ 

lliuen  Tsiang,  travelling  100  //  (17  or  18  miles)  south-east 
of  Kanauj,  and  crossing  the  Ganges,  arrived  at  Navodcvakula, 
which  is  unquestionably  Newal  in  the  Unilo  District  of  Oudh, 
distant  about  18  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-east  from 
Kanauj.- 

The  slightly  greater  distance  of  three  yojanan^  or  about 
21-23  milfs,  traversed  by  Fa-hian,  indicates  that  the  place 
called  A-le  by  him  must  be  either  Bungarmau  or  JogI  Kot/ 

'  Fa-liiaii,  v\\.  xviii.  Tin-  name  is  variously  spelt — A-le  (liejjge),  A-li  (Giles)| 
A-lo  (Bial,  and  Ho-li  (Laidlay).  Tlit^  Coreaii  text  used  hy  Lcg^  calla  the  place 
a  **  villaiTL' "  ;  the  Chiuese  texts  vlmhX  by  the  other  translators  call  it  a  **  forest.*' 
As  there  werr  utt'ipatt  at  A-le,  it  is  dear  that  the  plnee  was  not  merely  a  forest. 
The  ttiwn  of  Ajavi,  nientionwl  in  Ihiddliist  works,  and  desuiibt^  lis  **a  city  near 
a  Iarir«*  i"n  st  "  {(IttfrJ),  is  probably  the  j^jjnie  as  Alow  mentioned  in  the  **  Manual 
ol  liuddhisni,''  the  ccmntrv  of  AhiAvei  retemKl  to  in  Yule's  **Cathav,"  and  the 
town  called  Alahhiya  or  Alubhi  by  the  Jains.  Dr.  Hoemle's  HUpgcsiicm  that 
these  variiui<  nanit.'s  all  corres])ond  to  the  A-le  of  Fa-hian  seems  planaible 
("  .Mwnunieutal  Anli«juities  and  Inscriptions,"  pp.  89,  271).  The  legend  of 
the  kinir  "i  Al<»w  will  ]>e  loiind  in  Hardy's  '•  Manual,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  269. 

-  *'  T<i  tin-  -outh-<?asi  nf  tin;  capital,  p)ing  about  100  /i,  we  come  to  the  town 
cit  Xa-p<)-ti-po-kul(»  (Xavadevakula).  It  in  situnteil  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the 
Gau'je.-..  and  is  ab.mt  20  /i  in  cin-uit."     (Heal,  '*Keconis,"  i,  223.) 

Theniniiiid  ot  ruin^i  at  Xt^wal  c<»vers  n  space  of  about  15  ach'S,  and  is  sitaated 
on  tile  hii^h  ]):uik  of  the  old  Ganges  now  known  as  the  KalyaniXadi.  According 
tn  tnidiiicin  Xew.il  n  presents  a  city  (dder  than  Biinjrarniiiu,  which  is  said  to  date 
tioni  Miihainniailiin  times.  The  ancient  remains  at  Xewnl  consiift  of  five  mounds, 
one  «»1  wliieh  i-^  only  a  raile  Ironi  tin*  mounds  of  nun<;armau. 

•'  .It»iil  Kot  is  "  i)erched  on  a  lar;re  ancii-nt  kfurd  [»cil.  mound].  A  statue  of 
IVirv.iii.  I'lCidly  called  Phnlniati  Devi,  bears  a  short  dedicatory  inscription  in 
ch:nart<  IS  oi  tlie  filth  century,"  tiiat  is  to  say,  about  contemporary  with  Fa-hian. 
(••  Monumental  Aniicpiitics  and  Inscriptions,"  p.  271.) 
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most  probably  the  latter.  The  former  is  about  21  miles,  and 
the  latter  about  23  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  Kanauj. 
Bangarmau  is  only  about  two  miles  south-east  from  Newal, 
and  the  two  places,  in  fact,  form  a  single  site.  Jogi  Kot, 
about  five  miles  north-east  of  Buugarmau,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  suburb  of  the  old  city,  and  as  the  A-le  of  Fa-hian.  Both 
Newal  and  Bangarmau  are  on  the  ancient  line  of  road 
connecting  MathunT,  Kanauj,  and  Ajodhya.  Six  ferries 
across  the  Ganges  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sailchankot, 
or  Ramkot,  on  the  Sal  river,  distant  about  25  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  Kanauj,  lies  too  far  east  to  be  A-le.  The 
identification  by  Dr.  Fiihrer  of  Sailchankot  with  Sha-che 
is  absolutely  impossible. 

Practically,  the  result  is  that  the  A-le  of  Fa-hian  cor- 
responds almost  exactl)'-  with  the  Navadevakula  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  A-le  being  JogI  Kot,  four  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Newal  (Sheet  3  of  Map  of  Oudh)  and  a  suburb  or  appendage 
of  the  city  Navadevakula,  which  was  20  li  (or  more  than 
three  miles)  in  circuit.     From  this  jxiint  the  difficulty  begins. 

The  Cliinevse  texts  make  Fa-hian  go  from  A-le  ten  yojana^ 
south-east  in  order  to  arrive  at  **  the  great  kingdom  of 
Sha-che."  This  statement  takes  the  traveller  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Datuuli  in  the  Bai  Barell  District.  This 
village,  Dataull,  occupies  a  favourable  position  at  a  point 
where  five  important  roads  meet,  eight  miles  north-west 
from  the  ancient  crossing-place  at  Dalmau.  Iluius  are 
known  to  exi>t  at  Siithanpur,  north-west,  and  at  Bahili, 
south-east  of  Dataull.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there 
are  signs  of  antiquity  at  Dataull  itself.^ 

The  Coroan  ttxt  gives  the  distance  from  A-le  to  Shil-cho 
as  thvei\  instead  of  ten  f/ojunaH.  This  statement  brings  the 
traveller  either  to  Pariiir  on   the  Ganges,  opposite  Bithfir, 


^  These  places  will  Ik?  found  on  Sheet  5  of  the  Map  of  Oudh.  Datauli,  b*in^ 
i^ituated  at  u  point  wliere  five  roads  meet,  one  ol  whiiii  c<>nie:«  from  Dalmau  ii\\H\ 
and  an«»ther  lr«»iu  Itaksar  (rhat,  wuh  pnd)ahly  in  ancient  time*  a  place  of  Mune 
importance.  It  i^^  now  only  a  village.  Bahui,  which  lies  l)t>twi>en  DatauH  and 
Dainulu.  has  two  larji^e  mounds  strewn  with  hrickt».  There  an*  niins  alvj  ut 
buthaupur  and  other  plai-en  in  the  uei^hbourhiKMl.  l)almau,  which  I  luive 
visiteil,  is  u  Very  aucieut  place.     A  con^^iderable  lair  u  held  there  aimually. 
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or  to  Unwan,  ou  the  hi^h  road  to  XJnao,  about  six  miles 
iiorth-ea»t  of  Puriar.  Ancient  remuiiis  exist  at  Mukhl, 
Rao,  and  probably  other  phices  near  Unwan.  Pariar  is 
a  sacred  batliing-phicc,  and  was  tJie  scene,  according  to 
tradition,  of  a  great  battle  in  tlie  olden  time.* 

The  topographical  details  given  by  J'a-hian  concerning 
Sliii-che  arc  so  meagre  that  the  site  of  almost  any  ancient 
town  would  suit  his  description,  which  merely  mentions 
the  spot  where  Buddha's  tooth-brush  became  a  tree,'  and 
tlic  Uhual  stupas  commemorating  the  places  where  the  four 
Buddlias  walked  and  sat. 

Sha-che  is  not  mentioned  by  Iliuen  Tsiang,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  visited  by  him.  Consequently,  it  is 
impossible  to  check  Fa-liian's  statements  and  to  decide 
which  distance  from  A-le  to  8ha-che  is  correct — ton  yojana^ 
or  three.  There  is  no  diffi(*ulty  in  finding  an  ancient  site 
at  either  distance.  I  feel  indisposed  to  believe  that  before 
turning  northwards  to  Sravastl,  Fa-hian  went  so  far  south 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalniilu,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
accept  the  Corean  text  as  correct,  and  to  place  Slia-che  at 
or  near  Lnwan,  which  stands  at  a  point  where  four  roads 
meet,  exactly  21  miles  from  I^Tngarniau,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Jog!  Kot,  or  A-le.  Local  research  is  required 
to  determine  which  of  the  ancient  sites  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Unwan  should  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  Sha-che. 
For  geographical  purposes  Unwan  may  be  accepted  as 
f^ufficiently  accurate.  From  Unwan  to  the  probable  site  of 
»Si  avast?  the  distance  in  a  north-easterly  direction  is  about 
V'V2  miles  as  measured  on  the  map,  or  some  18  or 
19  yojanas. 

An  obvious  error  in  the  distance  and  bearing  of  oiavasli 


*  Pariilr  is  noticed  by  Fiihror  in  **  Monumental  Antiquities  and  Inscriptions,'* 
p.  272.  For  tlio  iutormation  that  remains  e\\%i  at  Makbi  und  Rao  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Ili.oy.  f'nwan  is  Hituated  in  abnut  lat.  26°  11'  K.,  long.  80°  27'  E.,  and 
about  10  miles  a  little  east  of  north  fnmi  C'awupore. 

-  The  tooth-brush  ler^ond  A^as  attached  to  many  widely  separated  places,  and 
doe^  not  hi-Ip  to  fix  the  position  of  Sha-cho.  In  usin^  the  spelling  81iu-che 
I  ttiilow  \a'^[:^.    The  nfinie  is  spelled  Sba-chi  and  Sha-cbih  by  other  translators. 
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from  Sha  che  unfortunately  exists  in  all  the  texts  of  Fa-hian, 
and  prevents  us  from  determining  the  position  of  Sha-che  by 
a  cross  measurement.  The  text  makes  the  traveller  to  say 
that  going  from  Sha-che  to  the  south  for  eight  yojanas  he 
came  to  the  city  of  Sravasti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kosala. 
This  bearing  and  this  distance  are  manifestly  and  admittedly 
erroneous.  In  a  later  passage  (chs.  xxi  and  xxii)  Fa-hian 
correctly  places  Sravasti  nearly  13  yojanas  north-west  of 
Kapilavastu,  which  agrees  with  Hiuen  Tsiang*s  estimate 
that  Kapilavastu  was  *'  500  li  or  so  '*  south-east  from  the 
stupa  of  Kasyapa  Buddha  near  Sravasti.  The  site  of 
Kapilavastu  being  now  known  with  certainty,  we  know 
that  Sravasti  must  be  looked  for  at  a  distance  of  about 
84-90  miles  from  Kapilavastu  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 
Consequently  no  further  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  glaring  error  in  the  statement  of  the  bearing 
and  distance  of  Sha-che  from  Sravasti  as  given  in  the  texts 
of  Fa-hian 's  book. 

Sravasti,  by  reason  of  its  position  in  relation  to  Kapilavastu, 
unquebtionably  lay  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Sha-che, 
whether  that  place  is  to  be  looked  for  at  Unwan  or  at 
Dataull.  From  Unwau  the  direct  distance  to  the  probable 
site  of  Sravasti,  north-east,  is  about  132  miles,  or  18  pojanas. 
From  Dataull  the  distance  would  be  about  35  miles,  or 
five  yojanas,  greater. 

As  already  observed,  I  am  inclined  to  place  Sha-che  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Unwan.  I  would  therefore  correct 
Fa-hian 's  bearing  and  distance  of  Sravasti  from  Sha-che  by 
substituting  "to  the  north-east"  and  "18  (or  19)  yojanas^* 
for  the  words  "  to  the  south  "  and  "8  t/q/anas,** 

Hiuen  Tsiang  approached  Sravasti  by  a  dilferent  route, 
travelling  from  KausambI,  via  Kiisapura  and  Visiikha.  Ho 
crossed  the  river,  as  I  have  shown,  at  almost  certainly  either 
Baksar  or  Dalinau.     The  distance  in  a  northerlv  direction  to 

* 

Kasapura  is  not  stated.  I  think  Iliuen  Tsiang  kept  a 
considerable  distance  east  of  Fa-hian*8  route,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  go  near  Shii-che.  Kasapura  may  very 
plausibly  be  identified   with   the  group  of  ruins  centreing 
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round   Mohanlalganj,   which   are    described   as   follows  by 
Dr.  Fiihrer: — 

'*  Mohanlalp:anj,  tahsU,  14  miles  south  of  Lakhnau,  is  built  on 
the  land  of  the  old  village  of  Chorhan-ka-Mau,  which,  however, 
is  devoid  of  any  remains ;  but  the  pargana  of  Mohanlalganj  abounds 
in  about  20  old  dihs,  which  are  sometimes  of  great  elevation  and 
extent.  They  are  quite  deserted,  and  the  ouly  signs  of  the  ancient 
habitations  are  the  broken  bricks  which  lie  scattered  over  the 
mounds,  and  occasionally  a  hut  on  the  summit  devoted  to  some 
deified  hero,  who  is  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Bir.  These 
mounds  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  Uhars  [«/VJ ;  but  they  are  in 
fact  the  deserted  sites  of  Buddhist  towns  and  forts.  The  greatest 
of  these  mounds  are  at  Paharnagar  Tikuria,  Siris,  and  Nagram. 

**  Nagram,  the  ancient  Nalagrama,  possesses  the  ruins  of  a  large 
fort,  the  site  of  which,  a  high  mound  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
still  exists.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  in  the  track  of  Sa'id  {j^ic] 
Salar*s  invasion ;  for  on  the  mouud  of  the  fort  are  the  dargahs  of 
^lunarwar  and  Anwar  Shuhids,  and  outside  [are]  the  tomb  of 
Tirau  Ililji  Bard,  and  a  Ganj  Shahidan.  A  very  interesting  kankar 
image,  representing  Siva  and  Parvati,  has  lately  been  dug  out  of 
the  fort  mound,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  Lucknow  Museum.*'  ^ 

KursI,  in  the  Biirabankl  District,  about  27  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  Mohanhllganj,  corresponds  admirably 
in  position  with  Vi«ikha,  which  was  170  or  180  /*  (less 
than  30  miles)  from  Kasapura. 

Dr.  Fiihrer  describes  KursI  as  follows  : — 

'*  Kursi,  town  in  tnhsil  Fathpur,  lat.  27°  8'  N.,  long.  81°  9'  E., 
.  .  .  .  is  perched  on  a  high  dih^  the  site  of  an  old  fort,  said 
to  have  been  called  Kosrigarh.  The  only  objects  of  interest  are 
the  masjid  of  Siiaj-ud-din,  built  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jaban 
in  A.u.   1063  ;    a  masjid  in  Qiiz)  tola,  built  during  the  reign  of 

^  **  Moiiunirntal  Anti(iuifies  and  Inscriptions,"  p.  267.  In  this  work  the 
coTnpilor  ])er>Lstently  has  u.sed  the  niis-spulHnj^  Bhur  for  Bhar  aud  Srfid  for 
Sayyid. 

Niolianlalgnnj  will  be  found  on  Shoot  3  of  tho  Surveyor  General's  Map  of 
Oudh  (t'tur  miUs  to  the  inch).  One  of  the  four  rouds  which  meet  there  comes 
from  liak^ar  (jhtlt.  NH<^nini  is  about  11  niilos  8outh-east  of  Molianlolganj. 
rahririin<rar  is  nhout  scvon  and  a  halt  niih^  a  little  ca^t  of  north  from  the  name 
centre,  and  Siris  about  f^cvcu  miles  a  little  east  of  south  from  the  same.  Of 
couriie,  I  cannot  itreti-nd  to  say  Avhich  of  the  numerous  mouuds  actuallv  represent 
Kasapura.  I  do  not  know  Avlicther  or  not  there  is  authority  for  giving  N^alagraiim 
as  the  JSauskrit  LMpuvalent  ol  Xa;;rani. 
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'Alamglr;  and  the  masjid  of  Sa*adat  Ali  Khan,  erected  in 
A.n.  1193,  as  is  apparent  from  the  Persian  inscriptions  inside  these 
huildings. 

*' About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Kursi  lies  the  village  of 
Mansar,  or  Mahsand,  on  a  very  high  brick-covered  dih  of  great 
extent,  and  below  it  on  the  north  is  a  huge  well  built  of  slabs  of 
kankar,  and  ascribed  to  the  Bhars  [sic].  The  tomb  of  Sa*id  [jiiV] 
Nur  Ali  Shah,  who  is  revered  as  a  shahidf  is  a  commonplace 
building.  At  the  neighbouring  village  of  Ghugtir  there  is  another 
large  brick-strewn  mound.'*  * 

I  cannot  aflSrra  positively  that  the  ruins  near  Mohan- 
lalganj  and  Kursi  respectively  are  those  of  Kasapura  and 
YiBakha.  Ruined  cities  are  too  numerous  in  Oudh  to 
warrant  hasty  assumptions  that  sites  which  suit  fairly  well 
in  geographical  position  are  necessarily  the  precise  sites 
sought  for.  But  I  feel  confident  that  the  direction  in  which 
both  Easapura  and  Visiikhu  should  be  looked  for  has  been 
indicated  with  approximate  correctness.  The  exact  sites 
cannot  be  determined  without  detailed  local  research.* 
Visakha  must  be  sought  within  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles 
from  Luckiiow,  to  the  north  or  north-east.  I  have  selected 
KursI  as  the  site  because  it  is  about  16  miles  from  Lucknow, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  north,  and  is  on  a  main  road.  The 
ancient  lines  of  road  have  often  remained  unchanged  to 
the  present  day.  Kilsapura  must  be  sought  about  30  miles 
south  or  south-west  from  Yisaklia,  that  is  to  say,  between 
Lucknow  and  the  Ganges,  and  not  more  than  15  miles  from 
Lucknow. 

Fa-hian  (ch.  xxi),  travelling  south-east  from  the  city  of 
SruvastI  for  twelve  yojanaa  (84-90  miles),  came  to  the  birth- 
place of  Krakucanda  Buddha,  called  Na-pei-kea  (Legge). 
Less  than  a  yojana  (say  five  or  six  miles)  north  from  this 
place  lay  the  town,  the  birthplace  of  Kanaka  muni  Buddha, 
from  which  Kapilavastu  lay  less  than  a  yojana  to  the  ea>t. 

*  ''Monunn'utal  Antiquities  and  InfH'riptions,'*  p.  261.  Kursi  will  be  f(»uud 
CD  thi;  Mime  shet-t  of  tlu?  niaj)  m  Mohiuilalt^juj. 

*  Mahcinu,  lat.  27  •')'  N.,  lou^'.  ^0  .>.>'  t.,  situated  15  mib-H  north  of  Lucknow, 
lA  an<»ther  |x>s.Mblt'  .site  tor  Visukliii.  iScvcrul  moumU  ot  ruiua  are  in  the 
Deigk}M>urhnu«l  "Fahrti,  p.  2o7,. 
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The  LumbinI  Garden,  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  lay  about  50  //  (eight  or  nine  railes)  further  east. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  (Boal,  ii,  13)  reckons  the  distance  to  Eapila- 
vastu  as  about  500  //  (84  to  90  miles)  from  the  stupa  of 
Kasyapa  Buddha,  which  stood  to  the  north  of  a  town  about 
16  //  (three  miles)  north-west  of  Sravasti.  Five  hundred  li 
of  Hiuen  Tsiang  are  the  regular  equivalent  of  12  yqjanas 
of  Fa-hian.  The  two  travellers,  therefore,  agree  substantially 
in  their  accounts  of  the  bearing  and  distance  of  Eapilavastu 
from  Sravasti. 

But  Iliuen  Tsiang  (Beal,  ii,  24)  places  the  LumbinI 
Garden  at  a  distance  of  80  or  90  li  (about  16  miles)  to  the 
north-east  of  the  "  arrow- well  "  near  Kapilavastu.  In  this 
detail  the  later  pilgrim  is  the  more  correct.  We  know  the 
pofeition  of  the  LumbinI  Garden  with  certainty,  owing  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  Asoka  pillar  there.  We  know  for 
a  like  reason  the  exact  position  of  the  stupa  of  Kanakamuni, 
and  we  therefore  know  the  position  of  Kapilavastu.^ 

The  site  of  the  LumbinI  Garden  is  a  mound  of  ruins 
about  120  paces  in  length  and  breadth,  situated  about  half 
a  mile  west  of  north  from  tlie  village  of  Padaria. 

Padaria  (Pararia),  in  Nepal,  in  approximately  lat.  27°  30' N. 
and  long.  8'i°  lb'  E.  The  mound  is  w^ithin  a  loop  of  the 
Tiliir  ^adl  (the  River  of  Oil),  which  surrounds  it  on  three 
sides,  and  lies  just  outside  the  edge  of  Sheet  102  of  tlie 
Indian  Atlas.     It  is  about  five  miles  from  the  British  border. 


1  I  visited  the  site  of  the  Lumbini  Gardon  in  October,  1897,  and 
>'ig:liva  (KuiiakaTimiii)  and  KMpilavastu  in  January,  1898.  Kapilayasta  is 
on  the  east  c»r  left  bank  of  the  Banj^anga  river,  about  11  miles  from  the 
frontier,  17  miles  north  from  !Mr.  repiw's  houBC  at  Binlpur,  and  31  miles  in 
u  north-westerly  direetion  from  Uska  railway  station.  Dr.  Fiihrcr  erroneously 
states  the  distance  fnmi  Uska  as  38  miles.  The  ruiuH  of  Kapilavastu  extend 
lor  several  miles  east  and  west  in  the  forest.  Their  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  comparatively  small.  My  visit  was  confined  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  city,  near  the  Bangangu.  Dr.  Fiihrer  was  then  engaged  in  excavating 
a  series  of  small  square  stupas^  which  seem  to  be  those  commemorating  the 
slaii;xhtir  of  the  Sukyas.  The  bricks  at  Kapilava^^tu  are  only  12"  X  7".  The 
bricks  of  the  Asoka  period  are  16"  X  9"  in  the  I'iprahwa  glfipa  excavated  hy 
Mr.  Teppe,  and  those  at  Pataliimtra  are  often  much  larger.  I  visited  the 
excavations  at  rfit'ilipntra  in  Xovember,  1897. 
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and  about  six  miles  from  Dulhii  Jlouse,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Kicketts,  manager  for  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Measuring  back  from  this  fixed  point  to  Kapilavastu,  as 
determined  by  tlie  Nigllva  pillar  near  Kanakamuni's  sfupa, 
and  by  Hiuen  Tsiang's  itinerary,  and  thence  north-west 
"500  //  or  so"  (13  yojanas  nearly  in  Fa-hian),  we  reach 
a  point  in  Nepalese  territory  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  and 
not  many  miles  from  the  Nepalganj  Road  Station,  on  the 
Bengal  and  North- Western  Railway,  which  station  is  distant 
about  163  miles  from  Gorakhpur. 

Being  convinced  by  a  careful  study  of  the  maps  and  the 
data  given  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  that  Set  (Sahet)  Mahet, 
the  reputed  site  of  Sravasti,*  could  not  possibly  be  the 
real  site,  which  must  be  not  far  from  Nepalganj,  I  determined 
to  verify  my  deductions  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

By  the  kind  oflBces  of  Colonel  H.  Wylie,  then  Resident 
at  Kathmandu,  the  necessary  passes  for  Dr.  Vost^  and  myself 
were  granted  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal.  At  the 
end  of  October,  1897,  we  managed  to  arrange  the  trip,  which 
I  now  proceed  to  describe  from  notes  recorded,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Dr.  Yost,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  October, 
while  all  details  were  fresh  in  our  memory,  I  venture 
to  head  the  narrative  as  that  of 

Thp:  Discovery  of  SravastT. 

*'  Dr.  Yost  and  I  left  Xopfilganj  Koad  railway  station  on  tlic 
morning  of  the  28th  October,  1897,  and  marched  with  elephonts 
and  a  light  camp  via  Xepalganj  to  Balapur. 

**The  distance  from  the  railway  station  to  the  town  of  Nepalganj 
is  about  four  miles  east  of  north  along  a  good  road.  Having 
paid  our  respects  to  tlie  local  Nepaleso  Suba,  or  District  Officer, 
wo  proceeded  along  a  bad  road,  which  was  in  many  places  floo<led, 
about  six  miles,  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  to  KamdT. 

>  Cimninjrhani.  ''Reports'*  i.  .'J30;  xi,  9G.  S.t  M:ihit  is  Ux)  near  Kapila- 
vastu and  i.s  in  tlie  wronj^  direction. 

•  Dr.  Vost,  Civil  Sur>r«M)n  of  Gondn  in  Ondh.  is  known  to  the  numismatic 
world  ad  a  Icariinl  and  accurato  student  of  Indian  M uhanimadan  coins.  IIh 
nativ<>  a}(cnt>i  c«)llnt<Ml  sonn*  preliminary  information,  which,  though  noJ  accurate, 
was  of  niucli  service  in  guidin^j  our  l«H;al  iiniuiries'. 
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This  villap;e,  a  poor  place,  stands  on  a  low  mouod  which  seems 
to  he  mostly  natural,  although  another  mound  to  the  south  contains 
potsherds,  and  is  at  least  in  part  artificial.  The  Dhunrahu  NadT 
Hows  to  the  west  of  the  village. 

**  "Wo  pitched  our  camp  in  a  grove  near  IJalapur,  at  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  east  of  north  from  KamdT,  and  about  the  same 
distance  west  of  the  Sidhania  ferry  over  the  llaptl. 

**The  edge  of  the  forest  comes  do>vn  close  to  the  village  of 
Balapur.  At  a  point  in  the  forest  distant  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village,  we  found  a  very  extensive  area  of  low  mounds  running 
approximately  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Though  we  could 
not  determine  the  exact  extent  of  these  ruins,  we  satisfied 
ourselves  as  to  their  large  dimensions  by  walking  about  them  for 
nearly  an  hour.  This  site  appears  to  be  extremely  ancient.  It  is 
covered  with  forest  in  many  places  all  but  impenetrable,  and 
is  deeply  scored  by  watercourses.  Xo  distinct  traces  of  any 
separate  building  could  be  made  out.  The  whole  area  was  "wom 
down  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  the  bricks  on  the  sarfaoe 
were,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  gravel.  AVe  picked  up  some 
small  and  much  defaced  fragments  of  terra-cotta  figures,  indicating 
the  existence  of  decorated  buildings. 

**  By  forcing  our  way  through  dense  jungle  across  ravines  we 
readied  at  a  distance  about  four  miles  from  Bfdapur,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  on  the  bank  of  the  Raptl,  a  spot  known  as 
Intuwa  (i.e.  brick  ruins),  and  found  there  a  small  and  low  circular 
brick  structure  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  This  building,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  opened  on  the  south  side  down  to 
ground-level  by  treasure -seekers,  is  in  good  order,  and  is  certainly 
a  stupa  of  early  date.  The  bricks  are  large  slabs,  measuring  nine 
inches  in  width.  Xo  specimen  on  the  surface  was  sufficiently 
perfect  to  allow  of  its  length  being  determined. 

**  Another  mound  of  brickwork,  not  so  well  preserved,  was  noticed 
to  the  south  of  the  stiipay  and  fragments  of  brick  and  potsherds  are 
discernible  in  the  river  bank  for  about  half  a  mile  southwards 
and  to  the  depth  of  many  feet.  AVe  were  informed  that  the 
remains  were  formerly  much  more  extensive.  They  have  been 
largely  eroded  by  the  river,  which  runs  at  this  spot  with  great 
force  down  a  rather  steep  incline,  and  is  still  daily  cutting  into  the 
bank  and  destroying  trees.  We  were  told  of  masonry  wells  which 
for  a  long  time  stood  out  in  the  river  bed  and  have  recently 
been  carried  away.  The  Rapt!  turns  to  the  south  just  ahove 
Intawfi,  and  at  the  bend  must  be  two  or  three  miles  in  width. 
The  banks  are  covered  with  forest  in  all  directions,  both  above 
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and  below  the  bend.     "We  heard  of  ruins  at  Nania,  north  of  the 
bend,  and  also  at  Purari,  to  the  north  of  Nania. 

**  Our  investigations  had  to  be  hurriedly  closed  by  the  approaching 
darkness  of  night,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  reached  our  tents. 
The  people  in  Nepal  are  very  timid  about  gi\'ing  information  to 
Europeans,  and  we  were  consequently  unable  to  extend  our 
researches.  Enough,  however,  was  learned  to  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  Intawa  marks  the  site  of  an  extremely  ancient  and  con- 
siderable settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rapti.* 

•*From  native  information  we  gathered  that  very  extensive  remains 
exist  buried  in  the  forest  north-west  of  Balapur  and  west  of  Intawa. 
The  remains  are  said  to  extend  over  twelve  villages  in  Tappa 
Dhaunrihar.  We  ascertained  the  names  of  seven  of  these  villages, 
namely,  Khajura,  Mandadih,  Chakla-Mahadeo,  Kari  Langri,  Ijarwa, 
Kumdhik,  and  Imilia.  Kumdhik  is  the  name  given  to  the  tract  of 
forest  south  and  south-west  of  Intawa.  So  far  as  we  saw,  the  only 
inhabitants  are  a  few  wandering  herdsmen  occupying  temporary 
huts.  Many  mounds  exist  in  the  Kumdhik  n'gion,  but  a  hasty 
glance  at  some  of  them  while  passing  through  dense  forests  did 
not  enable  us  to  deti^mine  whether  any  of  them  were  artificial 
or  not.  Shisham  {Dalhergia  sissoo)  trees  are  numerous,  and  look 
like  the  descendants  of  planted  trees. 

**  The  remains  at  Khajura  are  said  to  cover  a  very  large  area,  and 
to  be  the  most  extensive  of  all.  The  position  of  Khajura  was 
indicated  as  being  about  a  kos  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Balapur. 
The  positions  of  Khajura,  Balapur,  Kanidi,  and  Intawa  are  marked 
with  approximate  correctness  in  the  accompanying  map.  They  are 
not  marked  on  the  original  map,  and  having  little  time  and  no 
surveying  instruments,  we  could  not  determine  positions  with 
absolute  accuracy. 

**  We  heard  vague  accounts  of  some  sort  of  ancient  building  at 
Mandadih,  which  lies  somewhere  west  of  Khajura,  and  about  1^\e 
miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Balapur. 

**  Ruins  are  said  to  exist  at  another  Balapur  near  the  base  of  the 
hills. 

**  The  distance  from  Balapur  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  seemed  to  be 
about  sixteen  miles,  although  the  map  makes  it  much  less.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  portion  of  the  map  based  on  actual 
survey  comprises  only  a  narrow  strip,  up  to  about  the  latitude  of 


'  Then*  are  indirations  of  ohl  river  bnls  near  Balapur  and  Kamdl  which 
may  tMKsihly  m»?uu  tliat  at  some  remote  jhti'kI  the  river  flowed  lurther  west 
thaa  it  uow  does.     It  is  now  moving  westwards. 
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I^(»priljxatij,  adjoining  the  present  border.  This  strip  wm  at  one 
time  Britifsh  territory,  and  was  ceded  to  Nepal. 

**  The  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  said  to  be  named  IJdain,  and 
the  road  into  tlie  hills  ascends  from  Obari. 

*'  The  general  result  of  our  inquiries  and  observations  is,  that  ruins 
extend  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  Kamdi  and  Balapur,  whore  our  camp  was,  and  for  a  distance 
of  several  miles  west  from  Intawa,  which  now  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  river. 

"  The  indications  point  to  the  existence  of  an  extensive  city  with 
outlying  towns  and  buildings  occupying  the  tract  between  Balapur 
and  the  hills  which  is  now  covered  with  dense  forest. 

**  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  remains  in  that  tract  which  we  saw 
and  heard  of  are  certainly  the  remains  of  the  great  city  of  Sravasti, 
which  was  already  in  ruins  when  Fa-hian  visited  it  in  or  about 
A.D.  406.*  No  surprise  need  be  felt  at  the  fact  that  the  remains 
of  a  city  so  long  desolate  are  now  indistinct  and  inconspicuous." 


Although  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  identify  particular 
buildings  at  the  site  of  Sravastl,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
future  explorer  should  know  exactly  what  he  has  to  look 
for.  The  ruins  of  the  buildings  in  and  around  the 
Jetavana  must  form  an  immense  mass  extending  over 
a  wide  area.  It  v/ill  be  observed  that  the  two  pilgrims 
differ  widely  iu  their  statements  as  to  the  distance  of  the 
town  of  Kiisyapa  Buddha,  which  Fa-hian  calls  Too-wei 
(Legge).     If  the  distance  of  **16  //  or  so,"  or  three  miles. 


'  *' After  P\i-hian  set  out  from  Ch'iing-gan,  it  took  him  six  years  to  reach 
Central  India ;  stoppages  then  ext<'n<led  over  (other)  six  years ;  and  on  his  return 
it  took  liim  three  years  to  reach  Ts'ing-chow."     (Ch.  xl;  Legge,  p.  116.) 

Fa-hi:in  started  on  his  journey  **  in  the  second  year  of  the  period  Hw&ng-che, 
])eing  the  Kehae  year  of  the  cycle."  Legge  interprets  this  to  mean  a.d.  399 
(j).  9).  Giles  (p.  X)  points  out  that  there  may  be  an  error  of  a  year. 
**The  reason  is  that  at  the  above  period  the  various  States  were  separated  from 
and  contending  with  each  other,  and  the  style  of  the  reign  was  recklessly  changed, 
sometimes  annually,  sometimes  even  oftener,  without  there  being  any  fixed  rule." 
Fa-hian,  therefore,  started  in  either  a.d.  399  or  400,  and  reached  the  Taller 
of  the  Ganges,  which  he  calls  Central  or  Mid- India,  six  years  later.  His  jonmey 
to  J^rfivastl  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time.  lie  canuot  have  arrived 
tliire  earlier  than  a.d.  iOo  or  400. 
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given  by  Hiuen  Tsiang:  be  correct,  Maiidadih  may  prove 
to  be  Too-wei.  We  heard  vague  rumours  of  the  existence 
of  a  conspicuous  buildino^  at  Mandiidih.  The  so-called 
**  ditches  "  of  Devadatta,  Kukali,  and  Chansca  will  probably 
prove  to  be  deep  pools  in  a  ndla  or  ravine  running  north 
and  south.  The  dry  lake  may  possibly  still  be  traceable. 
But  the  dense  jungle  and  the  decayed  state  of  the  ruins 
will  always  oppose  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  detailed 
identifications.  The  city  seems  to  have  extended  to  the 
Rapti,  which  has  carried  away  the  eastern  parts. 

The  frequent  references  in  the  Buddhist  sacred  books  to 
SravastI  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  give  any  geographical 
or  topographical  information  of  value. 

The  legend  of  Pramati  and  Navamalikii,  daughter  of 
Dharraavardhana,  King  of  SravastI,  proves  that  the  writer 
knew  that  the  city  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  but  does  not 
name  the  river.^ 

The  Dighwii-Dubauli  copper- plate  inscription  of  the 
Maharaja  Mahendrapiila,  dated  in  (Harsha)  Samvat  155 
(a.d.  7G1),  from  the  Siiran  District,  records  that  the  village 
of  Panlyakagraraa  (1.  8)  in  the  SravastI  hhukti^  and  belonging 
to  the  Valayikii  risat/a,  which  lay  in  the  SravastI  niamlahj 
was  given  by  Mahendrapala.^ 

The  local  names  here  mentioned  may  possibly  be  at  some 
time  identified.  Piinlyakagrama  should  now  be  represented 
by  Paniyaon  or  some  similar  form.  The  exact  meanings  of 
the  technical  terms  b/iukfi,  risaya,  and  m'nvlnfa  are,  I  believe, 
not  known. 


*  Weber,   **  rtbrr  d;i«*   nn(,'akumrira-Caritam,**  in  ludische  Streifen^  BtTlin, 
18GS.     I  am  indchttMl  to  Dr.  llory  lor  this  rtltTcucv. 
^  Indian  ^Lntiquunj,  vol.  xv  (1886),  p.  107. 
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Art.  XXII. — Kapilavaf<ta  in  the  Buddhist  Boohs. 

By  T.  Wati'ers. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Nepal  associated  with  the  name  of 
iJr.  Fiibrer,  Archaeological  Surveyor  in  the  employment  of 
the  Government  of  India,  may  lead  at  an  early  date  to 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  life  of  the  historical  Buddha, 
distinguished  generally  by  the  names  Gautama  and  JSakya- 
muni,  and  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born. 

The  first  of  these  discovorios  was  an  Asoka  pillar,  found  in 
1893  near  the  tank  of  Xigliva,  a  village  in  the  Nepalese 
Terai  (or  Torai),  about  37  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Uska  station  of  the  North  Bengal  Railway.  This  pillar  has 
an  inscription  which  records  that  King  Asoka,  fourteen  years 
after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  personally  worshipped  the 
tope  of  the  l^uddha  Konilkamana,  and  addfd  to  it  for  the 
second  time.  From  the  travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
Fa-hsien  and  Yuan-chuang  ^  we  learn  to  some  extent  how 
this  tope  stood  with  respect  to  the  site  of  Kapilavastu,  visitt^ 
by  them.  Then  last  year  the  official  explorers  discovered 
in  the  same  district  another  Asoka  pillar,  also  bearing  an 
inscription.  In  this  second  inscription  the  king  states  that 
he  set  up  this  pillar  in  the  Lummini  village  (presumed  to  be 
not  far  from  Kapilavastu)  at  the  very  spot  where  Sakyamuni 
Buddha  was  born.  Further  investigations,  we  are  informed, 
are  to  be  made  in  this  interesting  district,  and  these  may 
lead   to  more  discoveries  of  still  greater  importance.      The 

*  Tho  coiniuini  way.-*  of  writini:  the  naint-!?  of  th«sf  j)il«»Tirii«i  an*  Fa-hi»u  and 
^iouen-Th^an;Jr ;  they  are  aL-4»  written  Fa  llieu  or  Hian  an<l  lliutu  T-ian^. 
In  Chinese  the  mime  of  the  lornier  is  writtm  ^^    ^  and  that  «»i  the-  l.ittir 
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ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  are  said  to  be  very  extensive, 
and  it  is  not  unlikelv  that  amon<]r  them  some  more  old 
inscriptions  may  be  found. 

AVliile  waiting  for  the  results  of  future  explorations, 
however,  we  may  find  it  profitable  to  make  a  review  of  the 
information  we  have  about  the  city  and  district  of  Eapila- 
vastu,  and  tlie  connection  of  Gautama  Buddha  therewith. 
This  information,  unfortunately,  is  for  the  most  part  of 
a  most  unsatisfactory  nature,  being  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
legends  and  romances,  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  thev  are  in  any  de^free  based  on  facts,  and 
in  narratives  partly  derived  from  the  romances  or  other 
questionable  sources.  These  narratives  are  to  be  found  in 
the  various  editions  of  the  Vinaya,  and  in  other  canonical 
works.  There  are  also  incidental  notices  to  be  found  in  these 
treatises  of  Buddha's  visits  to  various  towns  and  cities,  and 
of  his  travels  as  a  religious  teacher.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed^ 
however,  that  all  these  notices  and  records  are  to  be  regarded 
as  authentic  narratives  of  facts.  They  were  probably  believed 
to  be  true  bv  the  hearers  and  the  narrators,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding  when  they  are  and  when  they  are  not 
correct  information. 

The  statements  and  opinions  given  in  the  following  pages 
are  mainlv  derived  from  Buddhist  books  in  Chinese  trans- 
lations.  These  books  are  of  very  unequal  value,  and  they 
often  vary  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  their  descriptive  and 
narrative  passages.  It  often  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
reconcile  their  conflicting  statements,  or  to  regard  them  as 
being  derived  from  a  common  original.  No  attempt  can  be 
made  here  to  account  for  these  discrepancies,  or  to  estimate 
tlie  correct  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  various  authorities. 
()ur  task  is  simply  to  try  and  find  out  what  these  scriptures 
tell  us  about  the  town  and  district  of  Kapilavastu  in  the 
lifetime  of  Gautama  Buddha,  and  his  connection  with  them. 

The  periods  about  which  the  few  Pali  and  Sanskrit  books 
quoted  in  the  following  pages  were  composed  may  be  regarded 
as  tolerablv  well  known.  For  the  works  which  are  to  be 
found  only  in  Tibetan  and  Chinese  translations  we  have  only 
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the  dates  of  the  translations  with  occasional  scraps  of  in- 
formation as  external  evidence,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
probable  period  of  the  composition  is  indicated  by  the 
contents.  Such  popular  books  as  Hardy's  **  Manual  of 
Buddhism,"  Foucaux's  **  Rgya  Tcher  Rol  Pa,"  and  Mr.  Deal's 
"Romantic  History"  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  the 
reader,  and  little  reference  is  made  to  them  here.  The  works 
principally  used  as  authorities  are  Chinese  translations  of 
Buddhist  books  not  generally  accessible,  and  belonging 
largely  to  the  Vinaya  and  Agama  compilations  on  one  hand, 
and  to  the  group  of  Romances  oa  the  other.* 


Origin  and  Supposed  Site  op  KAPiLAVAs-rr. 

The  legends  and  romances  about  the  great  religious 
reformer  of  India  known  as  Gautama  Buddha  describe  him 
as  having  been  born  in  the  Lumbini  Garden,  near  the  city  of 
Kapilavastu.  This  city,  according  to  the  mythical  accounts 
of  the  Buddha's  royal  ancestors,  had  been  founded  by  the 
eons  of  an  Ikshviiku  king  of  the  Solar  race.  The  king,  who 
reigned  at  Potalaku  according  to  some  or  at  Siiket  according 
to  others,  yielding  to  the  intrigues  of  his  queen  or  concubine, 
drove  his  four  sons  into  exile.  These  princes,  accompanied 
by  their  sisters  and  a  large  retinue,  went  northwards,  and 
after  a  long  journey  halted  at  a  pleasant  suitable  site  near 
the  hermitage  of  a  rishi  named  Kapihi.  The  rishi  welcomed 
the  exiles,  and  with  solemn  rite  gave  over  to  them  a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  to  settle  and  build  their  city.  When  the 
city  was  laid  out  and  occupied,  the  settlers  called  it  in 
gratitude  Kapilavastu  or  Kapilanagara,  from  the  name  of 
their  kind  patron.  This  happened  in  a  period  of  remote 
antiquity. 

The  city  of  Kapilavastu  thus  founded  was,  according  to 
the   generally   received   accounts,    situated   near   or   at   the 

*  The  textiJ  iiHi'd  are  those  of  the  rr^'nt  Jupanj-s**  revi«Hl  e<lition  oi  the 
collection  of  Jiuddhi.it  books  k«j)t  iu  the  lii»rariert  ol  the  iiionastfri*'*  iu  Chiij.i, 
Jaimu,  and  Korea.  Ketirences  are  ^iven,  howt^wr,  to  Mr.  I{iin\io  Nanjio** 
vatuablc  Catalo<^ie,  and  the  dated  of  the  translatiood  are  taken  from  thit  work. 
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southern  slopo8  of  the  Himavat  mountains,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kosala.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  it  had 
a  lake  (or  pond),  and  it  wtis  on  the  borders  of  a  copse  of  saka 
or  teak  trees.  In  the  Chinese  translations  the  river  on  which 
the  city  stood  is  called  Bhagira  or  Bhagirathi  or  Ganges, 
and  the  name  Rohini  for  it  does  not  seem  to  occur.* 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  Chinese 
texts  the  site  of  Eapilavastu  is  placed  in  a  district  to  the 
north  of  the  Himavat,  the  royal  exiles  being  represented  as 
having  crossed  this  range  and  settled  on  the  south  side  of 
a  mountain  beyond.  Thus,  according  to  one  version  of  the 
story,  Siddhartha  (the  Buddha),  replying  to  King  Bimbisara*s 
questions  about  his  home  and  family,  says  :  "  I  was  born  to 
the  north  of  the  Snow  Mountains  in  the  Sakka  country,  in 
the  city  of  Kapilavastu;  my  father's  name  is  Suddhodana, 
and  the  family  name  is  Gautama."  ^  This  conflict  of 
authorities  as  to  whether  Kapilavastu  was  to  the  south  or  the 
north  of  the  Himavat  mountains  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  circumstances  to  be  related  hereafter.  But  the  majority 
of  texts  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  city  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  southern  slopes  of  these  mountains. 

Accepting  this  theory,  however,  when  we  try  to  learn 
from  the  Buddhist  scriptures  the  precise  situation  of 
Kapilavastu  with  respect  to  other  towns  and  cities,  we  are 
rather  disappointed.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  it  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  world  or  of  Jambudvlpa,'  a  description 
very  unsatisfactory  from  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
More  precise  statements  place  the  city  not  in  Kosala  but 
in  the  Yrijjian  country,  and  the  "  Chang-a-han-ching " 
makes  it  to  have  been  situated  not  far  from  Pava,  a  con- 
siderable town  of  that  country.^     These  statements  are  of 


*  Fo-pCii-hsing-chi-chinfl:,  ch.  4  (Bunvio  Nanjio's  Catalo^e,  No.  680, 
tr.  i)H7],  horo  qiiot^'d  bv  the  short  title  *•  ksing-chi-ching."  Bunyio  NanjioU 
('atalojfue  is  ([noU-d  by  tlie  al)br«.»viation  **Buu." 

-  Mi-sha-sai-bo-bai-wii-feu-lii,  ch.  15  (Bun.,  No.  1,122,  tr.  424),  here  quoted 
by  its  UMiial  short  title  "  Wu-leu  Vinavu";  Ssii-fen-lii-tsaug,  ch.  31  (Ban., 
^o.  1,117,  tr.  40o),  here  quoted  by  the  nhort  title  **  Ssii-fen  Vinnya.*' 

3  I-ch'u-p'n-Ha-pcn-ch'i-chiug,  p.  2  (Bun.,  No.  509,  tr.  about  314);  Hsiu- 
hsinfr-p*'n-eh*i-rhiiiir,  ch.  1  (Bun.,  No.  C»)4,  tr.  197),  the  '*Char\'a-iiidaiia«6iitra." 

*  Ch:in;,'-a-hau-rhiug,  ch.  12  (Bun.,  No.  5i5,  tr.  413). 
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importance,  as  we  shall  see  at  a  subsequent  stage.  From 
Sravastiy  the  capital  of  Kosala,  to  Kapilavastu  was  a  journey 
of  three  days  for  Suddhodana's  messenger,  but  one  of  seven 
days  and  nights  for  the  wretched  old  king  Prasenajit  and 
his  queen  when  fugitives.*  From  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims 
Fa-hsien  and  Yuan-chuang  (Iliouen  Thsang)  we  learn  that 
the  Kapilavastu  which  they  visited  was  about  ninety  miles 
distant  from  Sravasti  in  a  south-easterly  direction.^  From 
Rajagriha  to  Kapilavastu  the  distance  was,  according  to 
the  "  Jataka,"  sixty  yojanas  (no  direction  being  stated), 
according  to  the  "  Hsing-chi-ching "  ten  yojanas,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  other  authorities  fifty  yojanas,  the  **  Hsing- 
chi-ching  "  placing  the  former  city  to  the  south  of  the 
latter.*  In  the  **8utta  Niputa  "  certain  Brahmins  setting 
out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Alaka  in  the  Deccan,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Buddha  at  Snlvasti  (Savatti)  and  back. 
Their  route  lay  by  Ujjeni  and  other  places  to  Kosambi  and 
Saket,  thence  on  to  tSavatthi,  Setavyam,  Kapilavatthu,  and 
Kusinara,  and  round  to  Piiva  and  Vesali,  the  Magadhan 
city,  and  the  Stone  Chaitya.*  Dr.  Oldenberg  is  evidently 
satisfied  with  the  simple  enumeration  of  places  in  this 
passage,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
and  it  is  apparently  second-hand. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  at  length  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  site  of  Kapilavastu  made  by  Mr.  Carlleyle  and 
accepted  by  General  Cunningham.  The  discovery  of  the 
Asoka  pillars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nigllva  shows  us 
that  the  Kapilavastu  of  Asoka  and  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
was  in  that  district.  **  Nigliva  is  a  small  Nepalese  village 
in  the  Tarai,  or  lowland  below  the  hills,  in  the  Tuhsil 
Taulehva  of  Zilla  Butwal,  about  thirty-eight  miles  north-west 


*  Ken-p(*n-Rhuo.i-c*h'ie-yu-pu-p'i-na-ye.  P'o-senjr-slu.  ch.  9  Bun.,  No.  1.123, 
tr.  7lOj.  Tliif*  luid  the  (»ther  pt>rtioiis  ot  th<!  Vin:iya  of  the  Sarvji^tivfuliii  .ScIumiI 
are  hero  (iuoUkI  hy  the  short  title  **  Sarvata  Viiiaya,"  with  thf  title  ol  earh 
section  adiW.     Liii-li-wan^-chiug  (Bun.,  No.  (371,  tr.  about  300). 

'  Fo-kuo-chi,  ch.  22 ;  Ilpi-vu-chi,  ch.  6. 

*  Jataka  (ed.  Fausboll  ,  vol.  i,  p.  h7  :  H^inp-cbi-ehin?,  cbs.  23,  37;  Chiu'r- 
fan-wan«r-pan-nie-p'an.-chinj^  'Bun.,  No.  732.  tr.  45d,i. 

*  Suttu  Niputa,  p.  184  iP.T.S.) ;  DMeulK-rjrV  "  Buddha,"  S.  110  ;3nle<litiou». 
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of  the  Uskit  Bazar  station  on  the  Bengal  and  North- 
Western  Railway."  Paderia,  the  site  of  the  Luinbini 
Garden,  is  about  two  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Bhag- 
vampur  in  the  same  district.  Here,  we  are  told,  are  the 
ruins  of  Kapilavastu  covering  an  immense  space,  "  to 
be  traced  over  a  length  of  seven  English  miles  and 
a  breadth  of  about  three  English  milesj'^ 

We  should  remember,  however,  that  Kapilavastu  is  not 
represented  in  all  the  Buddhist  scriptures  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  city  endowed  with  many  monasteries  and  otlier 
public  buildings.  In  most  of  the  romances  and  in  the 
descriptions  taken  from  or  founded  on  these,  it  is  generally 
a  great  and  glorious  city  with  the  magnificence  becoming 
a  royal  capital.  But  in  several  treatises  it  is  also  represented 
as  a  small  unimportant  town  without  any  attractions. 
According  to  a  legend  given  in  the  "  Sarvata  Vinaya  "  it 
was  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  young  Sakya  colonists 
even  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  history.  In  that  work 
we  read  that  when  the  families  of  the  Ikshvaku  princes 
were  growing  up  Kapila  complained  that  their  noise 
disturbed  his  religious  exercises.  He  proposed  to  go  away, 
but  the  Sakyas  persuaded  him  to  remain,  and  he  assigned 
them  a  good  site  at  a  short  distance  from  his  hermitage. 
Here  the  city  was  built  to  which  Kapila's  name  was  given, 
and  it  was  occupied  by  the  families  of  the  exiles.  But  this 
city  was  soon  found  to  be  too  small,  and  the  families  had 
to  remove  to  another  place,  where  under  the  guidance  of 
a  deva  they  settled  and  built  a  new  city,  which  they  called 
Devadaha.  This  is  the  Kola  and  Vyaghrapattha  (or  Vyu- 
ghrapur)  of  various  treatises,  and  a  different  origin  for  it 
is  given  in  several  other  legends.  Again,  in  certain  Abhi- 
dharraa  treatises,  such  as  the  "  Ta-chih-tu-lun,"  we  find 
Kapilavastu  referred  to  as  a  small  town  inferior  to  Sravasti, 
and  in  some  enumerations  of  the  great  cities  of  **  Central 


»  ''The  Birthplace  of  Gautama  Buddha,"  by  V.  A.  Smith,  in  Journal  R.A.8., 
July,  1897,  p.  016;  Biihler,  in  Sitz.  K.  A.  d.  Wiss.  iu  Wien,  Phil,  hirt., 
January  7,  1697. 
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India"  its  name  does  not  appear.^  It  is  true,  however, 
that  Ananda  is  made  to  describe  it  as  a  beautiful  and 
splendid  city. 

As  we  have  seen,  some  Chinese  translations  of  Buddhist 
texts  put  Kapilavastu  far  north  beyond  the  Snow  Mountains 
(the  Ilimavat  or  Himalayas).  This  fact  helps  to  explain 
some  extraordinary  statements  to  be  found  in  other  Chinese 
books.  Thus  the  Life  of  the  pilgrim  Chih-meng  places 
Kapilavastu  l,-500  /*  (about  260  miles)  to  the  south-west  of 
a  place  called  K^i-nha  (^  y?),  that  is,  perhaps,  Gesh.  In 
this  latter  country  the  pilgrim  saw  the  Buddha's  bowl  and 
marble  spittoon,  and  at  Kapilavastu  he  saw  a  hair  and  a  tooth 
of  the  Buddha,  his  ushnisha,  and  his  luminous  image  in  the 
rock.  The  pilgrim  Chih-ra^ng  was  in  India  about  the  year 
435  A.D.  Then  the  Life  of  Buddhabhadra,  a  contemporary  of 
Fa-hsien,  describes  that  man,  doubtless  on  his  own  testimony, 
as  a  Sakka,  a  man  of  Kapilavastu,  and  a  descendant  of  Prince 
Amritodana.  But  this  man  is  also  described  as  having  been 
born  at  the  city  of  Xa-k*o-li  (jJJJ  Pfl  ^Ij)  in  North  India.  In 
these  two  narratives  Kapilavastu  seems  to  be  identified  or 
confounded  with  Nagar,  a  once  famous  place  in  the  Jellalabad 
Valley,  wrongly  identified  with  the  Nagarahara  of  a  later 
Chinese  traveller.^ 

For  the  names  Kapila  and  Kapilavastu  the  Chinese  seem 
to  have  obtained  from  their  foreign  teachers  several  explana- 
tions more  or  less  correct.  Thus  we  find  Ts*ang-se  (^  fe) 
or  'Azure-colour'  given  as  the  meaning  of  Kapila.  This 
term  *  Azure-colour '  was  also  applied  t^  the  appearance  of 
Siddhartha's  face  at  the  end  of  his  long  period  of  fasting  and 
self- mortification,  and  in  each  case  it  is  expressive  of  the 
man's  sallow,  starved  appearance.  But  Kapila  is  better 
translated  by  Iluang-fa,  or  Yellow-IIair,  or  by  IIuang-t*ou, 
Yellow-IIead,  and  the  city  is  IIuang-t*ou-chii,  as  if  Kapila- 
vastu, the  rebidence  of  Kapila,     Another  interpretation  of  the 


*  SiirvataVinaya,  P*o-seng-»hi,  ch.  2;  Ta-thiU-tu-lun,  cli.  3  .iliiii.,  No.  1,1G9, 
tr.  40o  . 

'  Kao-bcng-cbuan,  olis*.  2,  3. 
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name  of  the  city  is  Miao-t6  (^  ^),  Excellent-tirtue  or  Fine- 
qualities,  Then  the  Kapilavastu  district  or  the  Sakka  region 
is  mentioned  by  the  name  Chih-tse-kuo  (^  ^  g),  or  Red- 
marsh-country,  evidently  the  translation  of  a  Sanskrit  term. 
In  connection  with  this  last  name  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  year  a.d.  428  an  embassy  from  Yue-ai  (^  ^),  Moon- 
loved,  king  of  the  Ka-p*i-li  (Jjg  IJt  f^)  country,  arrived  in 
China.  This  coimtry — that  is,  its  capital — was  described  as 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  lake  to  the  east  of  a  river,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  purplish  rocks.  Ka-p*i-li 
may  be  for  Kapilavastu,  or  it  may  be  for  some  other  district 
in  India,  but  it  could  not  have  been  the  Kapilavastu  visited 
by  Fa-hsien.^ 

Kapilavastu    as    seen    and    described    by    Asoka    and 

THE  Chinese  Pilgrims. 

As  is  well  known,  the  great  King  Asoka  is  represented  as 
having  made  a  personal  visit,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
venerable  Sthavira  Upagupta,  to  Kapilavastu  and  the 
Lumbiiii  Garden.^  Several  centuries  after  his  time  these 
places  were  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-hsien,  and 
two  centuries  later  by- another  Chinese  pilgrim,  Yuan-chuang 
(Hiouen-Thsang). 

It  may  be  useful  for  us  to  recall  here  the  various  objects 
of  Buddhistic  interest  at  Kapilavastu  as  enumerated  in  the 
"Asokiivadana"  and  in  the  narratives  of  the  above-mentioned 
Chinese  pilgrims.  Fa-hsien  describes  the  city  as  very  like 
a  wilderness,  with  no  inhabitants  beyond  the  congregation 
of  Buddhist  monks  and  a  score  or  two  of  lay  people,  and 
all  the  country  round  as  in  a  similar  state  of  utter  desolation. 
The  second  pilgrim  found  all  the  towns  of  the  district  in 
the  same  deserted  condition,  but  he  mentions  the  foundations 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  still  visible.     For  his  information 

'  Sung  pIiu,  oh.  57.  Tlu*  nnmo  of  this  country,  En-p'i-li,  ocean  alio  in 
other  Chiuoso  treat ifios.  and  it  wiia  evidently  not  KnpilAvasta. 

-  Divyfivmlsmn.  p.  390  iT. ;  A-yii-wauir-ehunu  (Hun.,  No.  1,469,  tr.  about 

300;  ;  A-yii-wuiig-rliiug  (Hun.,  No.  1,343,  tr.  512). 
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about  these  foundations  the  pilgrim  was  undoubtedly  in- 
debted to  the  local  monks,  and  all  the  various  sites  were 
evidently  known  only  by  the  memorials  which  had  been 
erected  on  them. 

At  Kapilavastu  on  the  site  of  Suddhodana's  palace 
Fa-hsien  saw  a  representation  of  the  Prince's  (i.e.  the 
Buddha's)  mother  with  the  Prince  about  to  enter  her  womb 
on  a  white  elephant.  This  was  appan»ntly  seen  by  Yuan- 
chuang  also,  who  mentions  another  likeness  (or  image)  of 
the  queen  and  one  of  the  king.  Further,  Fa-hsien  saw 
topes  (or  chaityas  rather)  on  the  spots  where  the  Prince 
outside  the  east  gate  of  the  city  saw  the  sick  man  and 
told  his  coachman  to  drive  back,  and,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
outside  the  other  gates  where  the  old  man,  the  corpse,  and 
the  religious  ascetic  were  seen.  These  also  are  mentioned 
by  Yuan-chuang,  but  TJpagupta  only  pointed  out  to  Asoka 
the  place  where  Siddhartha,  oppressed  by  the  thoughts  of 
old  age,  sickness,  and  death,  went  away  to  the  forest.  Tlio 
two  Chinese  pilgrims  saw  the  memorial  at  the  place  where 
Asita  predicted  the  infant  Prince's  future,  and  this  spot 
was  also  pointed  out  to  Asoka.  The  pilgrims  further 
mention  memorials  at  the  places  where  the  Prince,  in  com- 
petition with  his  kinsmen,  shot  the  arrow  which  produced 
a  spring  of  water,  where  the  father  met  his  son  when  the 
latter  was  coming  to  the  city  for  the  first  time  as  Buddha, 
and  where  the  500  youni'  Sukvus  were  admitted  into  the 
new  Order.  Fa-hsien  alone  mentions  a  tope  at  the  place 
where,  while  the  Buddha  was  preaching  to  the  devas,  the 
Four  Deva-rajahs  guarded  the  doors  so  that  his  father  could 
not  enter.  Both  pilgrims  toll  of  the  tope  at  the  place 
where  the  Buddha,  sitting  under  a  banyan  (or  u  large)  tree, 
accepted  a  robe  from  Prajiipatl,  the  banyan  being  seen 
apparently  by  Fa-hsien  at  least.  This  tree,  according  to 
Yuan-chuang,  was  close  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Banyan 
Park,  which  he  places  three  or  four  li  (about  two-thirds  of 
a  mile)  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  Nyagrodhiirama 
(Nigrodharama)  or  Banyan  Park  (or  Aruma)  was  to  the 
Buddhists  one  of  the  must  interesting  KJghts  of  Kajulavustu, 
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and  one  cannot  understand  wliv  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
**  AsokcTvadJina."  Here  the  Luddha  sojourned  and  delivered 
8omc  of  his  discourses,  and  Yuan-chuang  saw  in  it  an  Asoka 
tope  at  the  spot  where  the  Buddha  preached  to  his  father. 
We  find  the  place  called  the  "  8akyas'  Araina "  and  the 
"  Sakyas'  Banyan- Park  Vihara,"  but  commonly  it  is  simply 
the  Banyan  Park  (or  Aritma).  It  is  also  called  in  Chinese 
translation  the  **  To-ken-shu-yuan,"  the  Park  (or  Arama) 
of  the  many- rooted  tree.  This  was  evidently  a  place  of  resort 
and  tem2)orary  residence  before  it  had  a  Buddhist  establish- 
ment. It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  any 
building  here,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  of  Suddhodana  building  a  monastery  here, 
and  Yuan-cluiaiig  makes  the  Buddha,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit,  stay  in  the  Nigrodharaina.  But  the  Buddha  is 
generally  described  as  being  in  the  ilrama  sitting  under 
a  tree  or  under  the  trees.  It  was  in  the  establishment  here 
that  he,  as  the  pi  I  •>  rims  narrate,  accepted  from  his  devoted 
foster-mother  the  beautiful  vestment  which  she  had  made 
for  him,  handing  it  over  to  the  congregation  of  the  brethren. 
Both  pilgrims  mention  the  topes  which  commemorated 
events  in  the  invasion  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  its 
inhabitants  by  King  Virudhika,  and  of  the  one  which 
marked  the  place  where  the  Prince  sat  under  a  tree 
(according  to  the  **  Asokii vadiina "  a  jambu)  and  watched 
the  ploughers  at  work.  Yuan-chuang  alone  mentions  a 
temple  or  chaitya  with  a  representation  of  the  Prince  on 
his  white  horse  in  the  air,  that  is,  in  the  act  of  flying  over 
the  city  wall ;  also  the  temple  to  which  the  infant  Prince 
was  borne  in  order  to  be  presented  to  the  guardian  deity. 
This  temple  was  pointed  uut  also  by  Upagupta  to  Asoka, 
then  still  the  shrine  of  the  "  Yaksha  who  gave  the  Sukyas 
increase,"  but  in  Yuan-chuang*s  time  a  temple  of  Mahedvara. 
This  pilgrim  also  tolls  of  a  chaitya  with  representations  of 
lUlhula  and  of  his  mother,  not  mentioned  by  Fa-hsien,  and 
he  alone  tells  of  the  Elephant  Ditch  and  the  chaitya  in  which 
the  Prince  was  represented  as  a  schoolboy.  The  site  of  the 
schoolroom  had  been  pointed  out  to  Asoka  by  his  guide. 
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Other  places  are  mentioned  in  the  Asoka  romance  which 
are  not  in  the  narratives  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  These 
are  the  spot  at  which  King  Suddhodana  prostrated  himself 
in  adoration  of  the  infant  Prince ;  the  place  at  which  the 
foster-mother  PrajiTpati  nursed  the  motherless  baby;  the 
place  where  the  boy  became  accomplished  in  the  arts  of 
riding,  driving,  and  the  use  of  arms;  the  site  of  his 
gymnasium  ;  and  the  place  where,  encompassed  by  100,000 
devas,  ho  enjoyed  liimself  with  60,000  pretty  girls.  The 
texts  from  which  the  Chinese  translations  were  made  do 
not  make  devas  attend  the  Prince  while  he  frolics  with 
his  maidens. 

Now  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  all  the  sites  mentioned 
in  the  Asoka  romance,  and  nearly  all  those  described  in 
the  narratives  of  the  pilgrims,  derive  their  existence  from 
the  romances  and  legends  about  the  Buddha's  birth  and 
early  life.  The  romances  generally  terminate  with  an 
account  of  the  triumphal  return  of  the  Prince  as  Buddha 
to  his  native  city.  As  to  subsequent  events  of  his  life- 
time, the  Chinese  pilgrims  tell  us  only  of  memorials 
connected  with  Yiriidhika's  invasion.  This  event  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  **  Asokitvadana,"  but,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  it  is  narrated  with  variations  of  detail  in 
several  of  the  old  Buddhist  texts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  objects  in  or  at 
Eapilavastu  of  which  the  Asoka  romance  and  the  pilgrims' 
narratives  do  not  make  any  mention.  These  objects  are 
all  referred  to  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  they  were 
all  connected  with  the  great  Master's  career.  Now  we 
know  that  Asoka  and  the  pilgrims  travelled  in  India  with 
the  express  purpose  of  personally  visiting  the  scenes  of 
the  Buddha's  life  and  work.  So  their  silence  as  to  the 
sites  and  other  objects  now  to  be  mentioned  is  very  note- 
worthy. 

Among  the  places  which  the  pilgrims  might  have  been 
expected  to  see  and  describe,  one  of  the  most  important 
was  the  site  of  the  great  Santhagfira  or  Assembly  Hall. 
This  hall,  about  which  Yuau-chuang  knew,  was  built    by 
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the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu  in  the  Buddha*3  time,  and  it 
was  evidently  a  large  and  solid  structure  with  stone 
])avement  and  furnished  with  pillars.  When  it  was 
finished  the  Sakyas  of  the  city  decreed  that  it  was  not 
to  be  used  by  anyone  whatever  until  it  had  been  formally 
opened  and  used  by  the  liuddha.  The  use  of  the  hall  by 
the  young  prince  ViruJhika  before  the  inauguration  was 
resented  by  the  Sakyas  as  a  desecration,  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  led  ultimately  to  the  dreadful  results 
presently  to  be  described.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  hall,  some  text«  placing  it  inside  the  city, 
and  others  putting  it  a  short  distance  outside.^ 

Another  very  interesting  pla(;o  near  the  city  was  the 
*'  Sow's  Tank."  I^y  the  side  of  this  was  the  **  Araraa  of  the 
Parivradjuka  tirthikus,  called  the  place  of  the  Sow."  Another 
name  for  this  uriima  was  the  **  Udumbara  Arama "  of  the 
Non- Buddhists  (tirthikas).  It  was  near  this  that  Anauda 
found  the  mangled  and  scattered  remains  of  the  thousands  of 
Sakvas  killed  with  cruel  torture  by  King:  Viriidhika.^ 

Then  there  was  a  tope  close  to  a  banyan-tree  outside  that 
gate  of  tlie  city  through  which  the  Prince  passed  when  he 
went  out  into  the  wildiu'ness  to  seek  the  way  of  salvation. 
There  was  also  the  tope  erected  at  their  city  by  the  Sakyas 
of  Kapilavastu  over  the  share  of  the  Buddha's  relics  which 
they  had  obtained  from  the  Mallas  of  Eusiuagara,  and  of 
this  tope  or  its  ruins  there  should  have  been  mention.' 

Further,  near  the  Banyan  Park  was  the  Alahuvana  or 
Great  Wood  to  which  the  Buddlia  sometimes  resorted.  He 
is  represented  as  passing  the  afternoon  here  absorbed  in 
religious   meditation  (that  is,  sleeping)   under  a  bilva-tree. 

^  r'i-iia-ye  or  C'hio-yin-yu:iu-rhini^,  ch.  4  fliim.,  No.  1,130,  tr.  378); 
T^:l-:l-lla^-^■]linL^  <'li.  -io  (liun..  No.  544,  tr.  4'JO  to  479);  S.imvut.  NikavAi 
v<.l.  i\,  p.  IM>  iP.T.S.):  l-tsii-rhiiiir.  oh.  2  (Buu.,  No.  674,  tr.  222  to  2S6) ; 
T>'Lii«:-i-ii-lian-<;hiiijr,  «]i.  'itJ  :Bun.,  No.  o4U,  tr.  385). 

-  Al)lii(lliiirinain:«lirivil)liA?-h:i-luii,  eh.  lO-')  (Hun.,  No.  1,2G3,  tr.  659);  Vibhaisha- 
liin.  eh.  13  (iJuii.,  No.  l,i!7:»,  tr.  :is;r;  ;   Rorkliill.  Life  of  the  UuiWhii,  p.  120. 

■'  Ilsiiijr-rla-iliin;r,  rli.  17:  Mo-lio-Mo-vo-ohing,  ch.  2  (Bun.,  No.  3S2, 
tr.  ab«)ut  5G0) ;  ran-ui-huan-chinfj,  ch.  2  ^limi.,  No.  119,  tr.  uhout  350).  In 
{<.n.Fi.,  vol.  xi,  ]).  134,  Mr.  Rliys  Davids,  by  a  slip,  omit*  this  tope,  vhich  if 
iliily  imntinni'd  in  the  "  Mahriii.uiuibbana  suttani"    ;.Tt»v.:':i:i!  U  A.b.,  vol.  viii, 

p.    JtiO;. 
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The  Great  Wood  may  be  another  name  for  the  Kapilavat 
Wood,  in  which  the  Buddha  sojourned  once  with  his  500 
arhats.  We  read  also  of  the  '' PH-lo'y€-chi{ti)  (%  H  fflJ  g) 
Clump,"  to  which  the  Buddha  walked  from  the  Banyan 
Arama,  and  in  which  he  was  visited  by  the  Dandapani  of 
Kapilavastu.  This  was  perhaps  a  clump  of  bilva-trees  in 
the  Great  Wood.^ 

At  Kapilavastu  there  was  also  the  ''  Sakyas'  vihara  of  the 
Bamboo  Wood,"  also  resorted  to  by  the  Buddha  for  afternoon 
meditation.  Here,  too,  he  was  visited  by  the  Daijidapani  of 
the  city,  who  asked  him  about  the  essentials  of  his  teaching 
and  went  away  dissatisfied  with  the  answer.  We  read  also 
of  the  Buddha  staying  at  Kapilavastu  in  the  vihara  called 
Ka'lO'Ch'a'mO'-Shi-ching'Shi  {1ja  JK  H  ^  ^  ^  ^),  that 
is,  perhaps,  Kula-Kshama  Sakya  Vihara,  the  Vihara  of  the 
Black-earth  Sakyas.  Near  this  was  the  ''  Kala  Sakya 
Vihara,  and  this  also  was  visited  by  the  Buddha.^  These 
were  apparently  large  establishments,  with  accommodation 
for  manv  bhikshus.  Neither  in  the  **  Asokiivadaiia"  nor  in 
the  narratives  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  have  we  any  reference 
to  any  of  these  interesting  objects.  There  were  also  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Kapilavastu  other  sites,  of  less  im- 
portance perhaps,  but  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the  Buddha 
or  one  or  more  of  his  great  disciples.  These  also  were 
apparently  not  pointed  out  to  the  pilgrims,  and  are  not 
mentioned  in  their  books. 


Various  Placks  in  the  Sakya  Country. 

The  names  **  Kapila  Country "  and  *'  Kapilavastu "  are 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  city  proper  and  sometimes 
the  city  together  with  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated. 
But  this  district  was  only  part  of  a  large  region  to  which 
the  Sakyas  gave  their  name.  In  this  region  there  were, 
we   learn,  eight  or  ten  towns  in  addition  to  Kapilavastu. 

>  Maj.  Nik'iyn,  vol.  i,  108  (P.T.S.) ;  Tjicnir-i-a-han-chin^'.  ch.  35 
'  CUung-..-haii-chiug,  chs.  28  and  49  i^Bun.,  No.  542,  tr.  5^8^. 
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We  find  also  certain  villages,  rivers,  parks,  and  religious 
settlements  in  it  mentioned  in  the  scriptures  as  having 
l)3en  visited  by  the  Buddha  or  as  in  some  other  way 
connected  with  his  life  and  work. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  places  is  the  Lambini 
Garden,  the  serene  of  the  Buddha's  entrance  on  his  last 
existence.  This  garden  was  in  the  territory  of  the  King 
of  Devadaha,  and  according  tx)  the  "  Ilsing-chi-ching " 
beyond  that  city.  But  it  is  generally  represented  as  on 
the  Kapilavastu  side  of  Dovadaha,  and  in  the  '*  Jiitaka  "  it 
is  expressly  stated  to  be  between  the  two  cities  and  used 
by  the  inliabitants  of  both.^  According  to  the  Chinese 
pilgrims  the  garden  lay  about  50  //  (ten  miles)  to  the 
east  of  Kapilavastu.  The  name  is  found  transcribed  in 
Chinese  in  several  ways,  pointing  to  differences  in  original 
authorities.  Yuin-chuang,  and  he  alone,  writes  La-fa-ni 
(3S  fJ^  ^)»  ^'^'  LavanI,  the  Beautiful  Woman ;  Fa-hsiea 
writes  Lun-min  (or  bin)  (gj^  ^),  i.e.  Lumin  or  Lumbin. 
In  the  "  A-yii-wang-chuan  "  we  have  Lin-mou-ni  (f^  $  ^) 
or  Lummini,  and  in  the  "  A-yii-wang-ching "  and  other 
books  we  have  Lam-p*i-ni  (^  ^  /E)  ^^  Lumbini.  There 
are  several  other  transcriptions,  but  they  all  stand  for  forms 
like  Lummini  or  Lumbini. 

According  to  some  legends  the  Garden  had  its  name 
from  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  King  of  Koli  (or  Devadaha), 
the  mother  of  the  Buddha's  mother.  But  in  the  "A-yu- 
waiig-ching"  the  name  is  explained  as  meaning  'the 
place  of  emancipation,'  and  we  also  find  the  word 
interpreted  as  denoting  7///V,  'extinction,'  or  tuan,  *cut  oflp.* 

According  to  the  recent  investigations  the  old  name  still 
survives  in  the  **  Rumindel "  of  the  Nepalese  Terai,  the 
place  iu  which  a  pillar  has  been  discovered  with  an 
interesting  inscription.  From  this  inscription  we  learn 
that  King  Asoka  came  to  the  spot  and  worshipped  at  it 
as  the  phice  at  which  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni  was  born: 
that   the   king  set   up   here  ''a  stone  pillar   with  a  stone 

*  Jalaka,  vol.  i,  p.  o'2. 
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horse  on  it,  and  reduced  the  land-tax  on  the  Lummini 
village"  because  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Buddha. 
This  is  said  to  ''set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  exact 
site  of  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Gautama  Buddha."  * 
But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  inscription, 
if  genuine,  tells  us  what  was  the  spot  indicated  to  Asoka 
88  the  birthplace  of  the  Buddha. 

Another  important  place  was  the  city  of  the  Sakyan 
Kolians,  which  had  its  own  king  or  governor.  This  city 
had  the  names  Eola  (or  Eoli  or  Koti)  and  Devadaha  and 
Vyaghra-pur  (or  -patha).  The  Chinese  pilgrims  do  not  seem 
to  have  known  anything  about  this  city,  and  they,  like  some 
other  authors,  regarded  the  Lumbini  Garden  as  within  the 
territory  of  the  King  of  Kapilavastu.  Yet  the  town  was 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Buddha's  ancestors  and 
his  own  life,  and  it  was  visited  by  him.  Thus  we  read 
of  him  that  "once  he  was  staying  among  the  Sakyas  in 
their  town  called  Devadaha."  The  distance  of  this  town 
from  Kapilavastu  is  given  in  one  treatise  as  800  //  (about 
160  miles),  but  in  most  of  the  books  the  distance  seems 
to  be  small.  Thus  we  find  the  ladies  of  the  two  cities 
coming  with  offerings  of  flowers  to  the  Buddha  in  the 
Banyan  Arama.' 

Between  the  Koli  territory  and  that  of  Kapilavastu  ran 
the  river  called  in  the  Chinese  texts  Luhita  or  Luhoka  or 
Luhitaka,  that  is,  Rohita  or  Rohitaka,  and  in  the  Pali 
texts  Rohini.  At  the  time  of  the  Buddha's  residence  at 
Kapilavastu  an  enormous  hard-wood  tree  had  fallen  into 
the  river  and  sent  all  the  water  into  the  Kapilavastu  fields, 
leaving  the  Koli  lands  without  any  means  of  irrigation. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  districts  were  unable  to 
remedy  this  disaster,  and  a  great  feud  had  arisen.  According 
to  one  account  the  Buddha,  on  his  arrival,  restored  peace 
and  harmony  by  good  advice.  But  according  to  another 
version  of  the  story  ho  hurled  the  tree  of  offence  up  in 

*  V.  Smith,  in  Journal  R.A.S.,  \oc.  rit. 

*  Sliih-erh-yu-chiuij  (Hun,  No.  I,:i71,  tr.  392);   Saniyut.  Nik.,  iii.  p.  .'»; 
iv,  p.  124. 

J.U.A.8.   1898.  36 
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tlie  air  iind  caused  it  to  divide,  one  half  fulling  on  the 
Kapihivnslu  side  of  the  river  und  one  on  the  Koli  side. 
Rockhill  given  Kalyanagarbha  as  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the 
tree,  but  we  learn  from  the  "Chung-hsii-ching"  that  it 
was  Sara  (or  Sala)-kalyana.  This  name  is  translated  by 
I-ehing-shan-cbion  (^  §§),  (jood'Holidify.  We  find  mention 
also  of  a  town  Lohita,  or  liohitaka,  visited  by  Buddha,  which 
was  probably  on  this  river.  Some  authors  make  the  Rohita 
to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Eapilavastu  territory  and 
that  of  Srii vasti.  In  one  text  of  the  "  Anagata-vamsa  "  we 
have  the  Banyan  Arama  placed  on  a  river  called  the  Rohani^ 
but  this  is  apparently  a  mistake.^ 

Another  river  in  this  country  was  the  A-lu-na,  or  Aruna, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Magadha  country 
and  the  territory  of  the  Sakyas.^ 

At  no  great  distance  from  Kapilavastu  was  a  place 
which  in  one  treatise  is  called  the  town  of  Ni-k*an  (Jg  fj), 
that  is,  perhaps,  Nigama  or  Nirgama.  In  another  work, 
however,  it  is  called  the  Mi-chu-lii  (J^  ^  j||f)-yuan,  that 
is,  the  Park  (or  Arama)  of  the  hut  of  the  strayed  Lord. 
The  Buddha  is  represented  as  lodging  in  a  vihira  here 
(m  one  occasion  near  the  close  of  his  career.'  We  read 
also  of  the  Sakya  town  Mi-lu-li  (^  £  |||||),  perhaps  Mirul 
or  Mirut,  a  place  of  some  importance  with  a  park  and 
a  monastery.  Ha-li,  or  K'a-li  (|flf  ^),  or  Ka-li,  was 
another  Sakyan  town  of  some  note.  It  had  a  vihara  in 
which  the  great  Sthavira  Eatyayana  resided,  and  Buddha 
once  lodged  here  and  was  visited  by  King  Prasenajit^ 
Other  Sakva  towns  of  which  we  find  mention  in  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  are  XJlumpa,^  Ghatuma,^  Ehomadossa/ 

^  Chiin^-hsii-chinpr,  ch.  4.  Tlie  full  title  is  Fo-shuo-chun^-hsu-mo-hi-ti- 
ohin^^  (Bun.,  Xo.  Sal),  tr.  ubout  lOOO) ;  Kockhill,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  20,  52;  Sarrata 
Vin.  P'o-<oii«r-shili,  ch.  9 ;  Fausbiill's  Dh.,  p.  351  ;  Thera-gatha,  v.  629 
(1».T.S.)  ;  Jouruul  P.T.S.,  188G,  p.  03. 

'  Cliunp:-|K«u-('b*i-chin!r,  ch.  1  (Bun.,  No.  556,  tr.  207). 

3  Vil)htish:i-lnu,  ch.  13  ;  AbhitUiarnia-niaha  vibhasha-lun,  ch.  105. 

*  Chuii^'-u-hun-ohing,  ch.  59  :  TKi-a-han-ching,  ch.  20 ;  Fu-shuo-han-t'i- 
v\\\\v^   Bun..  No.  660,  tr.  ubout  290). 

^   Kau^boll's  Dh.,  p.  222. 


•  M;ij.  Xik.,  vol.  1,  p.  456. 
•Saniyut.  >'ik.,  i,  p.  Ib4. 
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and  one  called  in  Chinese  *  Yellow  Pillow.'  ^  A  town 
which  in  the  Chinese  texts  is  Shih-chu,  or  Stone-Lord, 
that  is,  Siliipati,  is  evidently  that  which  in  Pali  is  called 
Silavati.*  We  read  also  of  the  towns  of  Nava,  in  Chinese 
Na-ho  (]^  ft,  in  one  place  Na-nsd  Jf^  5fJ^  by  mistake),^ 
Sakkara^  (known  only  as  a  correct  reading  given  in 
a  note),  and  Karshaka  or  Ea-li-sha-ka.^  This  last  word, 
which  means  ploughing,  is  the  name  of  the  town  and 
district  to  which  Suddhodana  sent  Siddhartha  as  chief 
magistrate.  Here  Siddhartha,  sitting  under  a  jambu-tree, 
watched  the  ploughers  at  their  hard  work,  and  gradually 
became  absorbed  in  Saraadhi.  There  was  also  the  Sakya 
town  called  Ku-lo-p'i-ta-ssQ  {^  W  M  i^  ^)>  ^h^c^ 
perhaps  stands  for  a  name  like  Eaula-bhedas,  meaning 
Family-dimdingfi  The  Buddha  once  spent  some  time  in 
this  town,  and  during  his  visit  had  an  interview  with  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  place.  We  find  mention  also  of 
a  town,  apparently  a  busy  trading  centre,  called  Nya- 
grodhika,  in  Chinese  *  the  village  of  the  tree  with  many 
roots.'  This  town  was  not  far  from  Kapilavastu  on  the 
side  next  Sravasti,  and  it  had  a  large  banyan  capable  of 
giving  shelter  to  500  waggons  with  room  to  spare.  The 
Buddha  once  went  to  this  place  from  Rajagriha  and  lodged 
in  it  for  some  time.  In  this  town  was  a  firahmin,  whose 
wife,  a  Kapilavastu  woman,  gave  alms  to  the  Buddha,  and 
received  from  him  the  prophecy  that  in  a  future  birth  she 
would  become  a  Pratyeka- Buddha.^ 

Among  the   mountains  of  the   Sakya   country  was   one 
which   was   the   home   of    the   aged    seer   Asita.      In   the 

*  Tsa-a-han-chin^,  ch.  27.    The  words  are  Huang-ch^eQ  (^    |jjj). 

*  Tsa-a-han-chin«i^,  ch.  39;  Samyut.  Nik.,  i,  p.  116  If. 

'  Ta-ai-tao-pi-cliiu-ni-ching  (Bua.,  No.  1,147,  tr.  about  400  ;  Chung-pen- 
ch*i-chinjj:,  ch.  2. 

*  Samyut.  Nik.,  i,  p.  184. 

*  Chung-hsii-chinj^,  ch.  4. 

*  Pie-i-Tsa-a-han-ching,  ch.  9  (Bun.,  No.  546,  tr.  about  400). 

■^  DiT)'aTa(lana,  p.  67.  The  story  is  giren  from  the  same  source  in  the 
*'  Banrata  Vinaya  Yao-shih  "  (||^  ^)t  ^^'  ^-  ^^^  treatise,  not  being  in  the 
Ming  Collection  of  Buddhist  books,  is  not  in  Dunyio  Nanjio's  Catalogue. 
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*' Chunpf-lisil-chiiif^ "  this  mountain  is  called  Ein-shih- 
ki-t*e  (55?  fjii  ^  p£)/  and  it  is  apparently  the  Kishkindha 
of  Sohiefncr  and  the  Survadhara  of  KockhilL  There  was 
also  the  Chung-sheng  or  Bell-sound  Mountain,  with  a 
villiinre  of  the  same  name,  the  home  of  the  family  to  which 
Buddha's  wife  Gopa  belonged.  This  "Bell-sound"  is 
apparently  the  Kinkinisvara  of  RockhiU  and  the  Ganta- 
salxla  (Gliaiitasabrla),  with  a  similar  meaning,  of  Schiefner, 
the  man's  name  being  that  of  his  home.^ 

]N-()t  very  far  from  Kapilavastu  was  a  wood  with  a  river 
and  village  adjoining.  This  neighbourhood  became  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which,  according  to  some  accounta, 
Prince  Siddhartha  made  his  first  halt  in  his  flight  from 
home.  The  wood  and  the  district  are  called  in  Chinese  texts 
A-nu-ye,  and  A-nu-mi-ka-j-a,  and  A-nu  hamlet  or  A-nu 
wood  (Pnf  54^  ^).  It  is  also  called  the  A-nu- mo  country, 
and  is  placed  480  //  (about  05  miles)  from  Xapilavastu. 
The  river  is  called  in  the  Pali  books  Anoma  or  Anaya  or 
An  nana.  In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  district  called 
3Ii-ni-va,  the  home  of  the  brothers  Mahunama  and 
Aniruddha.  The  Buddha  sojourned  for  a  second  time  here 
when  he  came  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  his  native  place  as 
Buddha,  and  here  he  formally  admitted  Upali  and  the 
young  fSakya  gentlemen  into  his  Order.* 

Near  to  Kapilavastu  was  a  park  or  wood  called  Lu-t'i- 
lo-ka  (|£  H  SI  iSo),  from  the  name  of  the  presiding  deity. 
This  park  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  young  Siddhartha, 
and  there  was  in  it  a  particular  stone  on  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sit.  AVhen  Yasodhara  is  accused  of  having 
been  unfaithful  to  her  absent  husband,  she  carries  her  little 
son  Bahula  to  this  wood  and  places  him  on  the  stone. 
Then,  in  the  presence  of  PrajapatI  and  other  relatives,  she 
causes  the  stone  with  the  baby  on  it  to  be  cast  into  the 


'  Ohuntr-hsu-i'liintr,  ch.  3  :  Ronkhill,  (jp.  cit.,  p.  18,  and  note. 

=  Sal•^:lt;^  Vin.  P'o-sriij^-shih.  eh.  3  ;  KoekhilU  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

-  Wu-u-n  Vin.,  ili.  !•'> :  SHU-fon  Vin.,  ch.  4;  Tlisiu-hsing-pdn-cVi-Ghiog, 
rh.  J :  ll-'injr-rlii-rhiii;;.  di.  i')S  :  ILinly,  Mnniml  of  Buddhism,  p.  164  (2nd  ed.}; 
LiuMUiUt'&  Lr>;:LU(l  ut  tlu*  Buddlia,  i,  p.  04  ;  llockliill,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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river.  The  stone  floats,  and  so  the  innocence  of  the  mother 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  are  openly  established. 
This  Lu-t*i-lo-ka  may  stand  for  Rudhiraka,  from  rudhira, 
which  means  red} 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Banyan  Anima  at  Eapilavastu 
had  apparently  been  used  as  a  place  of  resort  for  religious 
purposes  by  the  Sakyas  before  their  conversion  to  Buddhism. 
Another  shrine  in  the  Sakya  country  also  connected  with 
the  older  religions  is  that  called  the  Yu-lo-Vi-na  (^  ^ 
S  ]ffi)  -^'^»  that  is,  perhaps,  the  Uradina  Chaitya.  The 
Buddha  lodged  here  once,  and  during  his  stay  was  visited 
by  the  presiding  deva  of  the  place.  No  explanation  of  the 
name  is  given,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  Sanskrit  form 
for  Udena,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  old  chaitya  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  Vaisali  country.^ 


The  Cities   of   the   Buddhas    Krakusandha    and 

konakamuni. 

According  to  the  narratives  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  the 
cities  associated  with  the  two  past  Buddhas  Krakusandha 
(or  Eakusandha,  or  Erakuchanda)  and  Eonakamuni  (or 
Kanakamuni,  or  Eonagamano,  or  Eonakamana)  were 
apparently  in  the  Sakya  territory,  but  we  have  not  any 
explicit  statement  to  that  effect.  It  is  entirely  to  these 
narratives  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
situations  of  these  two  cities,  but  the  pilgrims  do  not 
quite  agree  on  the  subject.^  Fa-hsien  places  Erakuchanda's 
city,  which  he  calls  Na-p*i-ka,  twelve  yojanas  (about  96 
miles)  south-east  from  Siavasti,  and  so  to  the  south-west 
of  Eapilavastu.  Yuan-chuang  states  that  he  went  south 
from  Eapilavastu  50  //  (teu  miles)  to  the  tope  at  the  old 
city,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  this  Buddha.  Then 
Fa-hsien  places  Eonakamuni's  city  less  than  a  yojana  to 

*  Hsing-chi-ching,  ch.  51. 
^  T«i-a-haii-chinjr,  ch.  22. 

*  Fo-kuo-chi,  ch.  21  ;  Hsi-yii-chi,  loc.  cit 
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the  north  of  Na-p'i-ka  mid  west  of  Kapilavaatay  while 
Yuan-chuang  places  it  30  //  (about  six  miles)  north-east 
from  Krakuclianda's  city,  and  so  to  the  south-east  of 
Kapilavastu.^ 

In  a  passage  of  I-ching's  translation  of  the  "Sarvata 
Vinaya  "  we  find  that  the  Buddha,  when  proceeding  from 
Kapilavastii  to  Siiivasti,  goes  to  the  town  P*i-shu-na-lo 
(Wfc  iS  ST)  ii^^  aiid  thence  to  Ku-na  {{^  JR),  or  Kona, 
the  citv  of  the  Buddlia  Konajyamamuni.^ 

The  **  Fo-ming-ching  "  calls  Krakuchanda's  city  Wu-wei 
or  Fearless,  which  may  be  a  rendering  of  Na-p*i-ka,  that 
is,  Nabhlka.^  But  the  Chinese  words  may  also  stand  for 
Abhaya  with  the  same  meaning.  Other  names  for  this 
Buddha's  citv,  but  always  without  indication  of  situation, 
are  Lun-ho  (or  ha)-li-t*i-na  (gfiT  M  W  H  IK).*  An-ho 
(S  ^l)i^  i"i(l  Ch*a-mo  (JlJ  Tfc),^  Kshama,  or  Kshema.  The 
yronl  h/famd,  which  means  *  earth,'  means  also  'endurance' 
or  '  patience,'  and  kshema  means  *  peace '  or  '  security/  and 
the  latter  word  may  have  been  the  original  for  An-ho,  which 
has  a  similar  meaning. 

The  citv  of  Kanakamuni  Buddha  is  also  called  Ch'a-mo- 
yue-ti  or  Kshaniavati.^  Other  names  for  it  are  Shu-p'o- 
fu-ti  (St  ^  PH  1S?)^  or  Subhavati.  Chuang-yen  (^  ft),» 
meaning  Adorned  or  WeH-funiished^  and  Ch'ing-ching 
(yff  W)y^  meaning  Pure.  These  two  Chinese  terms  may 
have  been  given  as  renderings  for  Subhavati,  which  is 
used  in  the  senses  of  beautiful  and  j)ure. 

The  ruins  of  two  of  the  topes  in  honour  of  these  two 
I'ast  Buddhas  have  lately,  as  we  know,  been  discovered  in 


^  Nabliikn  seem?  to  hare  been  known  as  the  nnme  of  a  place.  In  the 
"  TIsin<r-ebi-(-}iii]^'*  (cb.  51)  wc  have  mention  of  a  senior  bnikahn  who  it 
Ciilbd  Srniiyniia  of  Na-p'i-kn. 

2  Sarvata  Viu.  Yao-sni,  cb.  7. 

*  ?'o-sbuo-Fo-niing-ebiug,  cb.  8  (Bun.,  No,  404,  tr.  about  400).  Cf. 
Mabawaiiifin,  p.  57. 

*  rb'i-Fo-hi-mu-bsinpr-tzu-cbing  (Bun.,  No.  626,  tr.  about  630). 

*  Cbang-a-ban-cbinjr,  cb.  1. 

^  Cb'i.Fo-chiTii:  (Bun.,  No.  860,  tr.  about  975).  So  the  Sapta  Buddha 
Siotra  calls  tbc  birthplace  of  Krukuchauda  Kshemavatl  and  that  of  Kanakamuni 
i<ohhtiiuivati. 
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Nepal.  The  site  of  the  city  and  the  tope  of  Krakuchanda 
were  found  seven  miles  south-west  from  the  supposed  site 
of  Kapilavastu.  Kanakamuni's  tope  was  found  near  the 
tank  of  the  village  of  Nigllva.  Near  the  latter  tope  is 
a  stone  pillar  with  an  inscription  which  records  that  King 
Piyadassi  (Asoka)  increased  the  stupa  of  the  '*  Buddha 
Konakamana  for  the  second  time."  ^  If  this  pillar  had 
been  actually  set  up  by  Asoka  I  think  he  would  have 
stated  on  it  that  he  first  erected  and  afterwards  increased 
the  tope  to  the  Past  Buddha.  We  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  any  tope  to 
Kanakarouni  before  Asoka's  time.  It  was  probably  not 
until  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  had  lost  much  of  their 
spiritual  and  allegorical  meaning  that  topes  and  cities  were 
assigned  to  the  Past  Buddhas.  These  beings  were  the 
spiritual  forefathers  of  the  Buddha,  and  their  **  old  cities" 
were  their  teachings  of  the  Four  Truths  and  the  Eight- 
fold Way.^  The  topes  also  to  their  memory  were  not 
made  by  mortals,  and  were  not  on  this  earth  :  they  were 
in  Fairyland,  in  Nowhere  Country,  and  were  made  by 
devas.  Thus  Kanakamuni,  who  was  eight  miles  (25 
yojanas)  in  height,  had  a  tope  which  covered  eighty  miles. 
It  was  in  a  blissful  region,  full  of  shady  trees  and  fragrant 
flowers,  with  cool,  clear  tanks ;  the  haunt  of  tuneful  birds, 
and  the  home  of  heavenly  maidens,  who  with  dance  and 
song  made  endless  delight.  On  the  walls  of  its  numerous 
chambers  were  portrayed  in  clear,  bright  colours  the 
manifold  vicissitudes  of  the  aeonian  lives  of  the  devas  in 
heaven,  and  hell,  and  on  earth ;  the  truthful  representations 
of  inflexible  unfailing  Karma.  And  after  the  manner  of 
this  tope  was  that  to  Krakuchanda,  and  apparently  neither 
was  ever  seen  by  a  human  mortal.  The  devas  worshipped 
at  them,  and  the  King  of  the  wild  geese,  Good-time  by 
name,  at  Krakuchanda's  tope  chanted  the  merits  of  that 
Buddha  in  high-piping  Pali  understood  by  all  who  heard 


»  Academy.  Aprir27,  1R95. 

^  Fo-shuo-chiu-ch'eng-yu-ching  (Bun.,  No.  902,  tr.  about  990). 
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him.*  It  is  interesting^  to  not«  that  the  magnificent  topo 
to  the  honour  of  Krakuuhunda  at  the  phice  of  his  cremation 
was  feigned  to  have  been  made  by  a  king  called  Asoka.' 


The  Destruction  of  Kapilavastu. 

The  invasion  of  Kapilavastu  and  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  extermination  of  its  inhabitants  by  King  Yirudhika 
form  a  curious  and  interesting  narrative.  The  diflerent 
versions  of  the  story  present  some  important  differences 
of  detail  as  to  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  led 
to  the  invasion,  but  thero  is  a  tolerable  agreement  as  to 
its  principal  incidents  and  its  results.  We  find  the  narrative 
in  the  '*Avadiina  Kalpahita,"  the  Pali  "Jataka"  and  the 
Commentary  on  the  *'  Dhammapada/'  in  the  Tibetan  Dalva 
treatise  translated  by  31  r.  Rockhill,  and  in  several  Chinese 
translations  of  canonical  books.  It  is  from  one  of  these, 
the  Sarvjistiviidin  (or  Sarvata)  Vinaya,  as  translated  by 
I-ching,  that  the  following  summary  of  the  story  has  been 
condensed.^ 

There  was  a  certain  Sak3'a  named  Mahanama,  a  rich 
landlord  possessing  lands  and  villages.  He  had  an  agent 
or  steward  who  was  a  Brahmin,  and  by  a  Brahmin  wife 
was  the  father  of  a  son  and  daughter.  In  course  of  time 
the  agent  died  owing  a  large  sum  of  money  on  account 
of  rents  and  duos  to  his  lord,  who  took  the  daughter  in 
t^atisfaction  of  his  claim.  This  handsome,  accomplished 
young  girl  accordingly  became  a  slave  in  Mahauama*s 
household,  and  her  business  wa^  to  attend  to  the  flowers 
and  make  garlands.  On  this  account  her  original  name 
was  dropped  and  she  was  called  Miilika,  the  Garland- maker. 
I>ut  her  name  is  commonly  given  as  Mallika  (in  Chinese 
3Io-li),  which  denotes  a  kind  of  jasmine. 


^  Chcuiir-fa-nien-cli'a-ohinj!^,  chs.  47-o2  (Biin.,  Xo.  678,  tr.  589) ;  c£.  abo 
ch.  43. 

-  DivyAvsnlmia,  p.  418. 

3  Survata  Viu.  Tsa-shih,  chs.  7,  8  (Buu.,  No   1,121,  tr.  710). 
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Now  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  Prasenajit,  King  of 
Kosala,  while  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  became  separated 
from  his  retinue  and  strayed  into  Mahanama's  garden. 
Here  he  met  Mallika,  who  showed  such  thoughtful  kindness 
in  getting  him  water  and  enabling  him  to  have  a  safe 
and  quiet  sleep  that  the  king  fell  in  love  with  her.  On 
learning  her  position  he  demanded  her  from  her  master, 
who  replied  that  Mallika  was  only  a  slave-girl  and  that 
there  were  many  Sukya  maidens  better  than  she.  The  King, 
however,  wanted  Mallika,  and  so  she  was  sent  to  him  and 
he  made  her  his  queen. 

The  marriage  seems  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one, 
and  in  due  time  Mallika  bore  Prasenajit  a  son,  who,  on 
account  of  bad  omens  which  preceded  his  birth,  was  called 
Ill-born  (15  ^) — in  Sanskrit,  Virudhika.  At  the  time  of 
this  prince's  birth  a  great  statesman  of  Kosala  had  a  son 
born  to  him,  and  this  child  was  named  K*u-mu  (^  fl^) 
or  Mother-distressing — in  Sanskrit,  Dukhamatrika — the 
Ambarisha  of  Rockhill.  These  two  boys  grew  up  together 
at  Sravasti  as  playmates  and  friends.  It  happened  that 
on  one  occasion  they  were  out  on  a  hunting  expedition 
and  wandered  into  the  Sakyas'  Park,  near  Kapilavastu. 
When  the  young  Sakyas  heard  of  this  they  became  very 
a^gry,  abused  Virfidhika  as  the  son  of  a  slave-girl,  and  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  violence.  The  Prince  escaped, 
and  he  made  a  vow  to  his  companion  that  as  soon  as  he 
became  king  he  would  return  to  tho  city  and  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  insult. 

The  years  went  by  and  Viriidhika  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Kosala,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  prepare  for  taking 
revenge  on  the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu.  Having  collected  his 
troops  and  put  himself  at  their  head,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  attack  that  city  when  a  word  from  the  Buddha  softened 
him  and  turned  him  back.  This  was  repeated,  but  at  last 
the  Duddha  left  his  kinsmen  to  the  working  of  their 
irremediable  karma,  and  Virudhika,  goaded  on  by  his 
ruthless  companion,  carried  out  his  invasion.  After  some 
fighting  and  much  iutriguiiig  he  became  master  of  the  city. 
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Ilereupon  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  long-delayed 
purpose  of  revenge  for  the  wanton  insult  of  the  Park.  His 
orders  were  that  all  the  Sakya  inhabitants,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  should  be  put  to  death.  These  commands 
wore  being  carried  out  in  a  pitiless  savage  manner,  and  many 
thousands  had  been  butchered,  exception  being  made  in 
favour  of  Mahiinama  and  his  family.  Then  Mahanama 
interceded  for  his  countrymen,  and  obtained  an  order  for 
a  stay  of  the  massacre  for  so  long  as  he  should  be  in  the 
tank  performing  his  ablutions  preparatory  to  a  conference. 
He  then  went  into  the  water,  tied  his  hair  to  the  root  of 
a  tree,  and  drowned  himself.  The  King  was  enraged  when 
he  discovered  the  trick,  and  ordered  the  carnage  to  be 
renewed.  lie  demolished  the  city,  massacred  or  drove  away 
all  its  inhabitants,  and  then  went  back  to  his  capitaL  But 
the  punishment  of  his  crime  quickly  overtook  him,  and 
a  few  days  after  his  return  ho  went  in  the  fire  of  his  fate 
down  into  hell. 

This  version  of  the  story  agrees  in  the  essential  points 
with  the  **  Avadiina  Kalpalatii "  ^  and  the  Tibetan  Vinaya,* 
but  it  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the  other  versions. 
The  Tibetans  translate  the  name  of  the  invader  by  **  noble 
born  "  or  **  the  high-born  one."  In  Pali  his  name  appears 
under  the  forms  VidOdabha  and  Yitatfibha,  and  a  form 
Vidudha  perhaps  gave  the  Chinese  Liu-li  as  if  for  Yaidiirya. 
According  to  the  Pali  accounts*  and  the  " Ts6ng-i-a-han- 
ching,"*  when  King  Prasenajit's  messengers  demand  one 
of  their  daughters  from  the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu  to  be 
his  queen,  Mahiinuma  cleverly  passes  off  his  own  daughter 
by  a  slave-girl  as  his  legitimate  daughter.  The  messengers 
are  deceived  and  conduct  the  girl  to  the  King,  who  receives 
her  with  great  ceremony  and  makes  her  his  queen.  The 
**  Wu-fen  Vinaya,"  *  which  also  makes  Prasenajit  send  to 


*  Journal  Buddhist  Swu'ty.  vol.  iv,  pt.  1,  p.  5. 
^  Kockhill,  op.  cit.,  p.  74  ff. 

'  FauHbuirs  I)h.,  p.  21 1  ff. :  Hardy's  Manual  of  BuddhiBm,  p.  298 ;  J&ttki, 
vol.  iv,  p.  144  ;  Finks  Soc.  Oliederuug  im  N.  ludien  zu  Duddha  8  Zdt,  p.  30. 

*  TsOii}r-ft-lian-t'hiutf,  ch.  20. 

*  Wu-i6n  Vm.,  ch.  21. 
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the  Sakyas  for  one  of  their  daughters,  represents  Mahanama 
as,  with  cunning  guile,  sending  a  slave-girl  from  his  own 
household,  and  this  was  the  version  known  to  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Yuan-chuang.  These  versions  of  the  story  of  the 
marriage  in  which  trickery  is  practised  on  the  King  are 
not  only  very  absurd,  but  they  are  also  inconsistent  with 
the  sequel  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  Pali  stories,  the  **Wu-fen  Vinaya,"  and  some 
other  treatises  it  was  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Sakyas  to 
Virudhika  on  account  of  his  thoughtless  use  of  their  new 
Hall  which  made  him  vow  revenge.  The  Sakyas  had 
recently  built  a  fine  new  Assembly  Hall  in  or  near  their 
city,  and  they  had  agreed  that  it  was  not  to  be  used  by 
anyone  whatever  until  it  had  been  formerly  opened  by  the 
Buddha.^  In  the  meantime,  before  this  opening  occurred, 
Prince  Virudhika,  a  boy,  comes  to  Kapilavastu  with  his 
retinue  and  instals  himself  in  the  Hall.  Hearing  of  this 
the  Sakyas  become  very  angry,  and  had  not  the  Prince 
fled  they  would  probably  have  treated  him  with  violence. 
As  he  had  gone  they  contented  themselves  with  abusing 
him  as  the  son  of  a  slave-girl,  took  up  the  tiles  of  the  floor, 
and  purified  with  milk  and  water  the  benches  (or  slabs) 
he  had  occupied.  The  personal  force  of  the  insulting  term 
"son  of  a  slave-girl "  which  the  hot-tempered  young  Sakyas 
used  to  the  Prince  appears  less  when  we  recall  that  the 
same  term  was  applied  by  the  Sakyas  to  his  father.  More- 
over the  I?*usa,  while  he  was  in  Tushita  Paradise,  had 
declared  that  Virfidhika's  grandfather  was  of  an  impure 
family,  being  of  Matanga  blood.  The  Sakyas,  however, 
were  guilty  of  the  offence  of  fl^//«t/i^— akrosamana — Prince 
Virudhika,  calling  him  bad  names.^ 

All  versions  of  the  story  agree  in  representing  King 
Virudhika  as  treating  Mahaniiraa  during  the  invasion  with 
great  respect  and  kindness.  He  calls  him  by  names  like 
Grandfather  or  Maternal-grandfather,  and  the  **  Liu-li-wang- 

*  IJu-li-waDg-chin^ ;  Wu-fen  Vin.,  loc.  cit. 

'  Abhidharma-mahtt  vibhaHha-lun,  ch.  14;  see  also  chs.  83,  10'>;  Vibhasba- 
lun,  cb.  13. 
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ehing  "  makes  the  King  to  be  much  moved  by  Mahsinama's 
patriotism  iu  dying  for  his  fellow-citizens.^  According  to 
that  work  the  King,  on  learning  the  circumstances,  stops 
the  massacre,  takes  charge  of  the  children,  appoints  a  new 
governor,  and  goes  away.  But  the  Pali  story  makes 
Mahanama  despise  Viriidhika,  the  alien,  to  the  end,  and 
drown  himself  to  escape  the  loathed  hospitality  of  the 
King.  In  all  accounts,  however,  Mahanama  is  the  chief 
man  among  the  Sakyas  of  the  Kapilavastu  district.  lie  is 
styled  King  by  the  bhikshus  and  General  by  Viriidhika; 
he  is  the  father  of  Gopil ;  the  friend  of  King  Prasenajit 
and  his  son,  and  also  of  the  Buddha.  In  the  "  Avadana 
Kalpalata  "  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  he  is  merely 
called  "  the  great  SjTkya  chief." 

The   story   of    the   destruction   of    Kapilavastu   and   the 

massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  Viriidhika  is  evidently  of  an 

old  date.      We  find  reference  to  the  events  of  it  in  the 

"  Vibhasha-lun  "   and    the    **  Abhidharma-ta-vibhasha-lun/' 

the  former  attributed  to  Sitavana  or  Katyiiyanaputra   and 

the   latter   to   the    arhats    of    Kanishka's   Council.      These 

treatises  quote  the  same  passage  from  an  earlier  and  now 

unknown  siitra.     According  to  this  authority,  Ananda  went 

with  another  disciple  to  see  Kapilavastu  on  the  day  after 

the  departure  of  Viriidhika.      We  read  that  Ananda  was 

greatly  affected  by  the  ruin  and  desolation  he  found.     The 

city  was  like  a  cemetery  :  the  walls  of  the  houses  had  been 

demolished  and  doors  and  windows  destroyed ;  the  gardens, 

and  orchards,  and  lotus-ponds  were  all  ruined ;    the  birds 

made  homeless  were  flying  about  in  confusion  ;    the  only 

human  beings  to  be  seen  were  the  orphaned  children,  who 

followed  Ananda  with  piteous  cries  for  help  and  compassion.' 

Deeply  grieved,  Ananda  contemplated  the  fragments  of  the 

70,000   (or  100,000)  JSakya  men  who  had  been  trodden  to 

death    by   elephants   and    their   bodies    torn    to   pieces  by 

harrows  in  the  park  near  the  Sow's  Tank.     In  other  treatises 


1  S.su-fcn  Viu.,  ch.  41  ;  Liu-li-wanj»-chmp. 

*  Vibhusha-luu,  uh.  11,  and  reftTciiues  umler  note  2,  p.  657. 
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also  we  read  that  Viriidhika  practically  annihilated  Eapila- 
vastu  and  exterminated  the  Sakyas  of  that  city.  Beginning 
with  children  at  the  breast,  we  are  told,  he  slew  all  the 
Sakyas  and  washed  the  stone  slabs  of  the  Hall  with  their 
blood  as  he  had  vowed  to  do.  The  total  number  of  the 
massacred  is  given  as  99,900,000  in  one  treatise,  and 
from  this  the  absurd  total  has  been  quoted  by  others. 
Yet  the  monks  seem  to  have  remained  uninjured,  and 
some  of  the  people  were  left  unhurt,  while  a  portion  fled 
into  Nepal. ^ 

It  is  hard  to  accept  the  story  of  the  sacking  of  Eapila- 
vastu  and  the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants  by  YirOdhika, 
who,  as  king  of  Kosala,  was  king  also  of  Kapilavastu. 
"Was  the  story  made  up  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  impossible 
city  invented  by  the  makers  of  the  romances  about  the 
Buddha's  birth  and  early  life  P  There  are  many  and  strong 
arguments  against  such  a  supposition.  As  has  been  seen, 
we  find  the  story  assumed  to  be  true  and  known  in  several 
treatises,  and  some  of  the  incidents  are  related  as  the 
occasions  on  which  certain  Viuaya  rules  were  made.  Thus, 
the  giving  of  garments  to  needy  brethren,  the  prohibition 
against  the  wearing  of  jewellery  by  bhikshunis,  and  the 
permission  to  ordain  boys  of  seven  years  of  age  are  all 
referred  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  Kapilavastu  immediately 
after  its  destruction  by  Virudhika.*  "When  Ananda  went 
to  visit  the  bhikshus,  who  had  fled  from  the  massacre  into 
a  cold  district  of  Nepal,  he  found  them  protecting  them- 
selves against  the  frost  by  the  use  of  the  /m-/o  (^  Hi) 
which  the  natives  wore.  He  considered  himself  bound  by 
rules  not  to  wear  this,  and  so  he  returned  to  Sravasti  with 
skin  rough  and  chappy.  Hearing  of  the  circumstances, 
the  Buddha  made  a  new  rule  allowing  the  use  of  fxi-lo  in 
cold  countries.  The  meaning  of  fu-lo  is  not  given,  but  it 
is  probably  the  Sanskrit  vdlay  which  means  the  hair  or  coarse 


*  Ta-pan-iiiu-i)*an-chin<r,  chs.  14,  36  (Bun.,  Xo.  114,  tr.  aboat  430);  I-ti»u- 
chin^.  en.  2  ;  Maha-iaiigbiKn  Vin.,  ch.  30  (Bun.,  No.  1,119,  tr.  416)  ;  Sarraiiti- 
Tadtt  Viuayu-vibhiVshu,  cb.  7  (Bun.,  X<w.  l.l.i.'),  1.136.  tr.  400). 

'  Shi-8ung  Viuiiya,  cb.  21  (Bun.,  No.  1,11.>,  tr.  404) ;  Wu-lcn  Vin.,  ch.  21. 
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wool  of  anirauls  used  for  clothing.*  Then  in  the  very 
interesting  Dliammapada  treatise  culled  "  Ch'u-yao-ching," 
translated  in  '31)9,  we  find  Yiruclhika's  punishment  of  the 
Sakyas  introduced  in  order  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  Karina.  The  verse  to  which  the  reference  forms 
a  comment  declares  that  ''  not  in  the  air  nor  in  the  ocean 
nor  entering  the  mountain-cave — it  is  impossible  in  these 
places  to  escape  the  punisliment  of  bad  Karma."  ^  Again, 
in  the  **  Sarvata-vini-vibhasha,"  translated  into  Chinese 
about  A.I).  400,  we  find  a  reference  to  the  mutilation  and 
massacre  of  the  Sakyas  bv  Virildhika.  The  writer  intro- 
duces  the  reference  in  illustration  of  Buddha's  power  in 
mercy  and  kindness  as  he  healed  and  comforted  the  wretched 
victims.^ 

When  the  Buddha  went  to  see  the  ruin  and  desolation 
caused  by  Viruclhika*s  army  he  professed  to  be  and 
apparently  was  unmoved,  being  freed  from  earthly  grief, 
but  he  confessed  that  the  sight  gave  him  a  headache.  This 
headache  he  connected  with  unbecoming  conduct  in  one  of 
his  former  existences.  In  this  particular  existence,  while 
he  was  a  small  boy,  he  came  one  day  to  a  place  where 
a  body  of  fishermen  had  taken  the  fish  from  a  pond  and 
cruelly  left  them  to  die  on  the  banks.  The  little  boy  rapped 
one  of  the  fish  wantonly  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  As  this 
fish  lay  dying  beside  a  brother  fish  the  two  vowed  to  come 
back  into  the  world  at  the  same  time  and  have  revenge. 
The  cruel  fishermen  became  the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu,  the 
two  fish  were  reborn  as  Yiriidhika  and  his  friend,  and 
although  these  could  not  kill  Buddha,  the  little  boy,  they 


*  Sarvata  Vin.  P'i-ko-shih,  ch.  2  (translated  by  I-ching  about  715,  not  in 
BunyioK  T-ohiii^  nuiutiniis  an  old  rule  that  **fH-h  docs  not  outer  the  H^  of 
Fra;^rancc,"  that  is,  Buddha's  temple  (Xan-hai-ch'i-kuei,  etc.,  ch.  2). 

^  Ch'u-vao-ching.  ch.  11  (Bun.,  No.  1,321,  tr.  399),  and  c£.  tambSll'i  Dh., 
V,  127.  There  are  further  references  to  Virudhika*8  invasion  in  ch.  25  and  other 
parts  of  the  *'  Ch'u-yao-chin<;,'*  which  is  an  interesting  Dhammapada  treattn. 

^  Sarvastiviida  Vin.  Yibhasha.  loc.  cit.     In  the  Sarvata  Vin.  Tsa-shih,  ch.  7, 
there  is  a  pretty  story  of  Mallika,  the  slare-girl,  giving  her  own  breakfast  to 
Buddha.     The  compiler  of  the  Pali  **  Questions  o?  MiUnda**  spoils  this  storr 
by  making  Mallika  give,  ns  alms  to  Buddha,  some  '*  last  night's  sour  gmel. 
bee  Uhys  Bavidd*  **  Questions  of  Milindu/'  iv,  8,  25. 
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were  able  to  cause  him  a  bad  headache.^  Nor  was  the 
Buddha  altogether  master  of  his  feelings  as  he  seemed, 
for  when  he  went  to  the  Banyan  Arama  with  the  broken- 
hearted Ananda  he  sighed  over  the  lonely  desolation  of  the 
place.  Then  he  went  away  declaring  he  would  never  return, 
and  from  that  time  Kapilavastu  almost  passed  out  of 
existence. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Pali  and  Mahasafighika  Yinayas 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  mention  of  or  reference  to  Virfi- 
dhika's  invasion  and  destruction  of  Kapilavastu.  The  latter 
treatise  even  tells  of  a  congregation  of  Bhikshus  at  the  city 
several  years  after  Buddha's  decease,  and  of  a  feud  there 
between  Ananda  and  Rahula  on  account  of  an  affair  con- 
nected with  a  layman's  children.^  This  estrangement  had 
caused  the  regular  services  of  the  Church  to  cease  for  seven 
years,  and  a  reconciliation  was  at  last  effected  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  aged  Upuli.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
Tibetan,  the  Ssu-fSn,  the  Wu-f&n,  the  Shih-sung,  and 
Sarvata  Yinayas  the  whole  story  of  the  invasion  seems  to  be 
an  accepted  fact.  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  following  Bigandet, 
ascribes  the  destruction  of  Kapilavastu  to  Ajatasatru,  the 
parricide  king  of  Magadha.  There  is,  however,  evidently 
a  mistake  here,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  authority 
for  the  statement.^ 


Conclusion. 

As  we  read  the  various  Buddhist  books  composed  at 
different  times  and  at  places  wide  apart,  we  seem  to  find  in 
them  three  Kapilavastus  or  birthplaces  of  the  Sakya  Buddha. 

We  have  first  the  Kapilavastu  of  the  legends  and  romances, 
and  the  narratives  based  on  these.  This  city,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Happy  Land  of  the  Ilimavat, 
or  region  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  either  on  their  south  side 

*  H«ing-ch*i-hsing-ching,  ch.  i  (Bun.,  No.  733,  tr.  about  195) ;  Jourual 
Bad.  Soc.,  op.  cit.f  J).  II. 

*  Mahartanghika  Vin.,  ch.  30. 

*  Bigandet,  op.  cit.,  p.  267;  R.  Davids*  Buddhiam,  p.  77. 
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or  away  north  to  the  east  of  the  Gandhamardana  Mountain.^ 
The  site  of  this  city  was  a  pleasant  one,  full  of  natural  charms, 
and  impregnated  witii  secret  influences  conducive  to  happiness 
and  prosperity.  The  city  was  adorned  with  parks  and  gardens 
and  ponds  and  palaces,  and  it  was  a  heaven  on  earth.'  At 
some  distance  from  it  was  the  Lumbini  Garden,  not  a  mere 
"Sill  Park"  or  ordinary  garden,  with  beautiful  trees  and 
lovely  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  tanks  of  clear  cool  water. 
It  was  a  place  even  more  tlian  divine,  for  here  gods  did  the 
behests  of  a  higher  but  unknown  power.  Everything  in  it, 
animate  and  inanimate,  knew  when  the  fulness  of  the  time 
for  the  Buddha's  appearance  had  come.  At  the  moment 
when  the  great  event  occurred,  the  flowers  in  the  garden 
bloomed  out  of  season,  the  trees  were  covered  with  ornaments 
not  their  own,  the  very  soil  owned  the  presence  of  the  great 
power,  and  unseen  gods  filled  the  air  and  tended  the  babe 
born  to  be  a  saviour. 

It  is  probable  that  all  Buddhists  believed  in  the  actual 
existence  of  this  Kapilavastu  witli  its  Lumbini  Garden.  It 
is  useless,  however,  to  conjecture  where  the  writers  of  the 
romances  wished  their  readers  to  suppose  the  city  to  be 
situated.  From  the  first  it  was  little  known  to  the  Church, 
and  even  to  the  early  writers  Kapilavastu  seems  to  be 
a  vague,  uncertain  place.  In  the  **  Digha  Nika}'a  "  and  the 
**  Sumangala  Yilasini "  we  have  a  record  of  a  conversation 
which  occurred  in  Kosala  between  the  Buddha  and  a  Brahman 
named  Ambattha.  In  this  the  Buddha  speaks  of  the  city 
which  was  supposed  to  be  his  native  place  as  if  it  were  far 
away  and  a  matter  of  old  8tor3\'  The  Lumbini  Garden  is 
not  properly  the  place  of  Buddha's  birth,  but  of  his  first 
appearance  in  the  last  stage  of  his  existence.  As  the  scene 
of  his  entrance  on  his  last  life,  it  is  apparently  of  later 
invention  than  Kapilavastu.     At  least,  it  is  not  known  to  all 


'  Hsiu-hsiu^^-pCn-cli'i-cliiiij:,  ch.  2. 

-  Fan«r-ku!inpr-ta-('lni:mjr-yfn-chin}7,  ch.  2  (Bun.,  No.  159,  tr.  683) ;  Abhi- 
(lliannM-TnaliH  vi)iliasha-luii«  ch.  83. 

■^  Dl-ha  Nik.,  i,  p.  H2 ;  Sumaii}:.  Vil.,  p.  258  (T.T.S.).  The  same  itory  i« 
in  hv  louml  iu  the  Survata  Viu.  Yuu-shi,  ch.  8. 
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the  authors,  and  in  the  "  I-Ch*u-P*u-8a-pen-ch*i-ching,"  for 
example,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Buddha's  birth.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  when  Asoka  was 
taken  by  TJpagupta  to  the  Lumbini  Qarden,  there  was 
apparently  no  monument  or  memorial  to  mark  the  place. 
Asoka  set  up  a  tope  at  the  place  pointed  out  to  him,  and  this 
was  the  first  structure  erected  to  indicate  the  Lumbini 
Oarden. 

We  have  next  the  Kapilavastu  and  Lumbini  Garden, 
visited  first  by  Asoka  and  afterwards  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  and  now  rediscovered.  This  Kapilavastu,  which 
seems  to  suit  some  of  the  narratives  in  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  may  also  be  the  place  with  that  name  from 
which  the  Indian  monk  Dharmaphala  in  the  second  century 
A.D.  brought  to  China  two  Sanskrit  MSS.  These  were 
translated  into  Chinese  with  the  titles  "  Chun g-p6n-ch ni- 
ching" and  "Ilsiu-hsing-p^n-ch'i-ching."*  They  are  short 
treatises  giving  an  account  of  part  of  the  Buddha's  life, 
and  they  have  been  used  by  the  present  writer.  But  we 
have  no  records  of  any  other  pilgrims  visiting  this  place,  or 
of  any  great  Buddhists  residing  at  it,  or  of  any  human  life, 
except  that  mentioned  by  the  two  pilgrims,  at  it  between  the 
Buddha's  time  and  the  present.  No  doubt  pilgrims  went  to 
the  place  and  worshipped  and  wrote  their  names  on  topes  or 
columns,  but  they  did  not  tell  of  their  pilgrimages  to  the 
sacred  sites,  nor  did  others  write  their  stories  for  them.  So 
far  as  we  know,  this  Kapilavastu  has  never  been  seen  by 
anyone  as  a  city  or  even  as  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  few  lay 
inhabitants  and  a  small  congregation  of  Buddhist  monks 
were  the  only  residents  in  the  district  when  it  was  visited  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrims.  The  foundations  of  what  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  old  city  wall  were  pointed  out  to  Yuan- 
chuang,  and  he  saw  also  a  well  and  a  temple.  If  this  last 
had  survived,  as  the  pilgrim  in  his  simple  faith  believed, 
from  the  Buddha's  birth-time  its  god  had  been  changed,  the 
Yaksha  who  gave  increase  to  the  Sakyas  having  been  replaced 
by  Siva.     But,  with  a  yery  few  exceptions  like  these,  topes 

*  Eao-sC'Dg-chuan,  ch.  1. 
j.R.A.s.  1898.  37 
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and  chaityas  built  long  after  the  Buddha's  death  and  monkisli 
traditions  have  since  the  first  visit  been  the  only  evidence  for 
the  identification  of  sites  and  objects  with  certain  descriptions 
in  the  Buddhist  books.  The  Asoka  pillars  and  the  remains 
of  old  topes  found  by  the  Nepalese  in  the  Paderia  district  of 
the  Terai  are  doubtless  those  seen  by  the  two  Ohinese 
pilgrims,  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  that  they  are  at 
the  places  where  the  historical  Buddha  was  bom  and  spent 
his  youth.  Biihlcr,  however,  and  Oldenberg,  with  other 
learned  students  of  Buddhism,  seem  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  these  monuments  indicate  the  sites  of  the  objects 
mentioned  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures  as  connected  with  the 
birth  and  early  years  of  the  Buddha.^  This  conviction  may 
be  regarded  as  based  on  the  supposition  that  Asoka  and  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  saw  a  large  quantity  of  ruins  at  the  place 
which  they  were  told  represented  Buddha's  Eapilavastu. 
But  this  supposition  is  not  warranted  by  the  Asoka  legend 
or  the  narratives  of  the  pilgrims.  'In  these  we  have  sites  and 
chaityas  with  images  or  pictorial  representations,  but  very 
few  ruins  or  ancient  buildings. 

T})e  third  Eapilavastu  is  t})e  actual  place  at  which  the 
Buddha  was  born  and  educated  as  a  boy.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
Buddha's  birthplace  has  been  claimed  also  for  other  cities, 
such  as  Sravasti  and  Kusinagara,  and  that  the  forraer 
of  these  was  c\4dently  a  sort  of  home  for  him  and  some  of 
his  kindred. 2  Practically,  however,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  his  native  place  was  called  Eapilavastu 
or  Eapilanagara.  As  we  have  seen,  the  books  vary  as 
to  its  situation  with  reference  to  other  localities,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  at  present  to  form  a  satis- 
factory and  definite  opinion  as  to  its  precise  situation. 
There  are,  however,  various  reasons  for  regarding  it  as 
having  been  probably  in  the  territory  of  the  Vrijjians 
and  not  far  from  Rajagriha  of  Magadha.     It  was  probably 

^  r.uhl(T,  op.  ('it.,  p.  o  ;  Oldenbcr^j.  t)p.  cit.,  p.  110  ff  ;  Waddell,  in  Jonrnal 
As.  Hi'ii;:al,  vol.  Ixv,  ])t.  1,  Xo.  3,  j).  27o. 
-  '''*»«Dg-a-han-chiiig,  ch.  3  ;  Jb'au-i-iniiig-i,  ch.  3. 
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a  small  unimportant  town,  and  its  original  name  may  have 
been  something  like  Saka  or  Siika.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Kapilavastu  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the  Vrijjian 
territory  and  not  far  from  Pava,  an  important  town  of  that 
people.^  We  read  also  of  the  Buddha  going  with  his  1,250 
disciples  from  Kapilavastu  through  the  Vrijjian  region  to 
Vaisali.^  The  relations  between  the  people  of  this  district 
and  the  Buddha  and  his  kinsmen  seem  to  have  been  very 
intimate.  Accordino^  to  some  accounts  the  elephant  which 
Devadatta  in  his  sulky  displeasure  killed  at  a  gate  of  the 
city  of  Kapilavastu,  had  been  sent  by  the  Vais^lians  as 
a  present  to  Prince  Siddhiirtha.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
Buddha's  relatives  seem  to  have  lived  in  or  near  Vaisali 
all  their  lives,  or  at  least  from  the  time  they  entered  the 
Order.  Ananda  also  is  represented  as  having  had  an 
intimate  friend  among  the  Mallas  of  Pava  while  he  was 
a  young  layman.  After  the  Buddha's  decease,  moreover, 
Ananda  went  to  live  at  Vaisali,  and  it  was  from  that  citv 
that  he  and  the  arhats,  according  to  one  account,  went  to 
Rajagriha  to  attend  the  first  Council.'  Then  we  read  of 
Mallas^  and  Licchavis  among  the  population  of  the  Sakya 
district,  and  also  of  Licchavi  Sakyas.  We  may  note,  in 
passing,  that  when  Yuan-chuang  was  at  Vaisali  he  was 
informed  that  the  hereditary  King  of  Nepal  was  a  Licchavi 
Buddhist. 

As  to  Rajagriha,  it  is  very  evident  from  some  of  the 
Buddhist  books  that  their  authors  regarded  it  as  not  very 
distant  from  Kapilavastu.  When  the  Prince  Siddhiirtha 
went  out  into  the  world,  his  first  halt,  according  to  several 
accounts,  was,  as  has  been  observed,  at  Anuya  (or  Anomya), 
which  was  near  to  Rajagriha,  and,  according  to  some,  on 
leaving  his  home  ho  went  gradually  south  from  the  borders 
of  Magadha  to  Rajagriha.^      The  Sakya  town  called  Koli 


*  S«*e  abk)  Ta-nn-p'an-nhuo-i.chiii'i:,  eh.  1  'Bun.,  No.  081,  tr.  alniut  l.'iO  . 

*  Chuii^-pen-cli'i-chin^,  ch.  2. 
'  Ssu-feu  Vin.,  rhs.  41,  54. 

*  P*u-yao-rhing,  ch.  3. 

*  Wu-fcD  Vin.,  ch.  lo  ;  SKu-fon  Vin.,  ch.  31. 
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and  Devadaha  aud  by  other  names  was,  we  have  seen,  not 
very  far  from  Kapilavastu.  This  important  town,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  but 
their  silence  may  perhaps  be  explained.  I  think  it  is  the 
place  which  they  call  Kama,  and  which  they  place  at  about 
forty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Lumbini  Garden.  At  this 
place  there  was  a  celebrated  tope  over  relics  of  the  Buddha, 
and  near  it  were  certain  memorials  connected  with  his  flight 
from  home.  Now  in  a  certain  Nirvana  treatise  we  read  of 
the  Buddha  going  from  Rajugriha  to  Pataliputra,  and  from 
that  city  east  to  the  Koli  (Kou-li,  }9  ^)  ^^^Yf  ^^^  thence 
on  to  Yaisali.  In  this  passage  we  find  as  a  synonym  for 
Koli  the  name  Hsi-yii  (k?  flj),  that  is,  Jo^,  delight,  in 
^Sanskrit,  Rama.  In  the  **  Maha-Parinibbana  Sutta"  we 
find  the  form  Kotigiima  instead  of  Koli.  This  Sutta  also 
tells  us  how  "Riimagamika  Koliya,"  the  Koliyas  of 
Ramagama,  obtained  a  share  of  the  Buddha's  relics.  They 
claimed  tliis  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Kshatriyas  and 
that  the  Buddha  had  been  of  the  same  caste.^  It  was 
also  to  tliis  Ramagama  or  Lo-ma-ts'un  that  the  prince 
went  direct  from  Kapilavastu,  according  to  the  "  Hsing-chi- 
ching,"  when  he  had  passed  through  the  Pi-ye-lo  gate  of 
the  city.^  Then,  according  to  Yuan-chuang's  travels^ 
Riimagrama  lay  between  the  Lumbini  Garden  and 
Kusinagara ;  and  in  the  "  Sarvata  Vinaya,"  Buddha,  going 
in  the  opposite  direction,  journeys  from  Kusinagara  to 
Devadaha  (Koli)  and  thence  to  the  Lumbini  Garden.' 
Further,  Mr.  Rockhiirs  Tibetan  authority  represents  the 
prince,  wliile  still  a  resident  at  home,  as  going  "into  the 
cemetery  of  Rajagriha."  "*  This  may  be  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
but  the  phice  at  which  SiddhtTrtha  watched  the  ploughers 
as  he  sat  under  a  tree  was  apparently  not  far  from  this  city. 
We  road  also  of  Suddhodaua  being  one  of  the  Buddha's 


^  r';in-ni-huan-ohiii;r,  ch.   1   (Bun.,  No.  119,  tr.  between  317  and  420); 
JimniJil  K.A.S..  Vol.  VII,  p.  6'),  ami  Vol.  VIII,  p.  2o'J. 
-  Ilsinif-clii-oliinj:.  ch.  17. 

*  Sarvata  Vinaya,  Yao-shih,  ch.  7. 

*  Rockhill,  op.  cit..  p.  23. 
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audience  at  Rajagriha,  and  it  was  near  this  city  apparently 
that  Suddhodana  was  cremated.^  The  city  was  one  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  Buddha,  and  his  preference  for  it 
was  noted  and  explained  by  early  Indian  Buddhist  writers.' 
Somo  of  his  disciples  also  sojourned  much  here,  and 
Upananda  apparently  settled  permanently  on  the  Griddha- 
kuta  Mountain.^  Several  texts  put  Kapilavastu  a  little  or 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  Rajagriha,  but  even 
when  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Snow  Mountains, 
it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  not  far  from  Magadha.^ 
To  the  Buddhist  writers  generally  the  Himavat  or  Snow 
Mountains,  the  fabled  home  of  great  rishis  and  of  rare 
medicinal  herbs,  were  of  uncertain  and  varying  location. 
Thus,  in  some  texts  we  find  them  placed  twelve  yojanas 
from  Kapilavastu  in  a  north  direction  apparently,^  in  other 
texts  they  are  to  the  east,  and  in  a  few  they  are  to  the 
south  of  that  city.  They  were  also  regarded  by  some  as 
near  to  Rajagriha,  for  the  First  Council,  which  was  held 
at  that  city,  is  also  described  as  having  been  held  at  the 
Snow  Mountains.^  So  when  we  read  in  certain  books  of 
the  Ganges  being  near  Kapilavastu  and  the  Snow  Mountains, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  regard  it  as  far  away  among  the 
Himalayas.  It  is,  however,  quite  correct  according  to  some 
Buddhist  geography  to  place  the  Ganges  in  a  very  remote 
region  to  the  north.  It  rises,  we  are  told,  in  the  Anavatapta 
Lake,  and  flows  from  that  in  an  eastern  direction.  From 
the  same  lake  the  Indus  flows  south,  the  Oxus  to  the  west, 
and  the  Sita  to  the  north.  When  we  read,  however,  of 
Kapilavastu  being  near  the  Bhagirathi  or  Ganges,  we  are 
to  understand  by  these  names  tbe  actual  well-known  river 
so  called  in  India  proper.  According  to  the  "  Hsing-chi- 
ching,"    the    old    seer    Asita   went    to    Kapilavastu    from 


»  P*u-8a-shenj,'.mnn-lim,  ch.  4  (Bun.,  Xo.  1,312,  tr.  between  960  and  1127). 
This  **  Jataka-niala  **  is  a  late  work  and  of  doubtt'ul  value. 
«  Ta-chih-tu-lun,  ch.  3. 
'  Ssu-fen  Yin.,  ch.  14. 

•  Sarvata  Yin.  Vao-shih,  ch.  8 ;  Diryadana,  p.  548. 

•  Chung-hsii-rhinp,  oh.  5. 

•  P'i-ni-mu-ching,  ch.  4  (Bun.,  No.  1,138,  tr.  about  400). 
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"  Ganges-town  "  of  Magadha  in  tho  "  Ch6-p*an-ti  "  district 
of  South  India.  In  the  **  Mahiivastu "  also  this  ri^hi  is 
represented  as  living  not  on  the  Snow  Mountains  but  on 
the  Vindhya  range.^  Then  in  this  connection  we  are 
reminded  of  the  story  of  Prince  Suddhodana  obtaining 
permission  to  have  a  second  wife.  He  had  been  successful 
in  repelling  the  invasion  of  Sakyan  territory  by  bands  of 
phmderers  from  the  border  mountains.  These  invaders 
were  called  Pandavas,  and  one  of  the  large  mountains  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rujagriha  was  called  Piindava.*  Moreover, 
wo  find  it  stated  that  the  Buddha's  birthplace  was  in  the 
**  Middle  Country,"  the  Madhya-desa,  and  we  are  also 
informed  that  Magadha  is  the  country  in  which  the  Buddbas 
are  born.^ 

That  there  wtis  a  name  like  Saka  or  Siikya  for  Buddha's 
birthplace,  appears  probable  from  the  use  of  these  words  in 
several  Buddhist  texts.  According  to  the  i-omances  and 
legends,  the  banished  princes  who  formed  the  Eapilavastu 
colony  acquired  the  name  Sakyas,  or  the  ckver  ones,  from 
their  father's  exclamation  of  surprised  delight.  This  name, 
however,  seems  to  have  become  the  designation  of  a  large 
tribe  or  people  occupying  a  considerable  extent  of  territory. 
But  tlie  place  at  which  the  first  settlers  took  up  their  abode 
and  built  their  town  was  at  a  Silka-sando  or  Teak  Wood,  and 
from  this  the  town  and  inhabitants  seem  to  have  acquired 
the  names  Siika  and  Siikya.  This  supposition  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  distinction  which  is  plainly  drawn  in  several  books 
between  Sakya  and  Sakya.  The  former  is  the  general  term, 
embracing  the  latter  and  much  more.  Thus  we  read  of 
Buddha  staying  among  the  Sakyas  at  Kapilavastu  in  the 
J^anvan  Araina,  but  we  also  find  that  he  ''travels  about 
among  the  Sakyas  to  the  Kapilavastu  country,"  that  he 
lodges  in  the  "Sakya  town  Siliipati"  and  "in  Devadaha  in 
tho  Sakya  country."  Both  in  the  Pali  and  the  Chinese 
versions  of  some  treatises  we  find  tho  "  Sakiyaui  "  or  Sakjas 

^  Tr.-«iii«:-clii-cljiiij,',  ch.  7  :  ^ralifivjistii  (ed.  Senart),  ii,  p.  30. 
-  lidikliill,  Dp.  (it.,  p.  I'l;  IIsiu};-chi-cbing,  ch.  22. 
3  Ta-chih-tu-luu,  ch.  2'). 
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of  Eapilavastu  distinguished  from  the  "  Kolyani "  or  Sakyas 
of  Koli.*  The  Sakiya  and  Koliya  also  are  often  mentioned 
together,  and  the  word  Sakya  is  frequently  employed  in  ways 
which  show  that  its  application  is  restricted  to  Eapilavastu. 
Thus  it  was  the  wanton  insolence  of  the  Sakyas  of  this  city 
which  led  to  Virudhika's  invasion,  and  the  operations  of  the 
invader  were,  according  to  all  accounts,  confined  to  the 
Sakyas  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  So  in  the  story  the  "  Siiki- 
yanam  dosa"  or  "  pubbakararaa "  is  the  guilt  or  previous 
karma  of  the  Sakyas  of  Eapilavastu  and  not  of  the  Sakyas 
generally.^  And  when  it  is  recorded  that  *'  Sakiyavaiiiso 
Vidudabhena  ucchinna,"  this  means  that  the  Eapilavastu 
Sakyas  were  exterminated  by  the  king.  The  first  word,  we 
know,  cannot  mean,  as  Childers  translates,  the  ''  Sakya  royal 
line,"  nor  the  Sakya  race.^ 

In  one  sutra  we  find  this  expression — "the  Araalika 
Medicine-tree  orchard  of  the  Sakyas'  Sh6-i"  or  Sakya.* 
This  passage,  however,  is  evidently  corrupt,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  to  prove  that  She-i  here  means 
Eapilavastu.  But  Buddha  uses  the  term  Sakya  to  designate 
his  native  place,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that  the 
name  (Shi-ka)  i8  a  synonym  for  Eapilavastu.*  Then  we 
read  of  the  She-i-lu  or  She-i-road,  which  the  context  shows 
is  the  road  to  Eapilavastu,^  and  Suddhodana  is  called 
"Eingof  She-i."7 

The  word  Siikya  came  to  mean  also  a  relative  of  Buddha, 
a  member  of  the  Eapilavastu  family  to  which  the  Buddha 
was   supposed    to    belong,    and    so   we    sometimes    find    it 


'  Thera-patha,  p.  56  (P.T.S.)  ;  Samvut.  Nik.,  iii,  pp.  ."),  91  ;  Ma1ia«an^1iika 
Vin.,  ch.  3y,  where  we  read  of  Sakya,  fcoli,  Malla,  and  Liccbavi  bhiksihunis  all 
under  Maha  Prajupati. 

»  Jataka,  iv,  p.  152;  Fausboll's  Dh.,  p.  223. 

'  Fausboirs  l)b.,  p.  224  ;  Childers'  Pali  Dictionary,  «.v. 

*  Sbe-li-fu  Mo-ba-Mu-lien-yn-ftsu-obii-ehinp  (Hun  .  No.  625,  tr.  about  19.V,. 
In  the  later  translation  in  cb.  41  of  the  '*T^t•ng-i-a-ban•cbing**  the  word  She-i 
do<  8  not  occur. 

*  Fen-pie-kunp-te-lun,  ch.  2  (Bun.,  No.  1,290,  trs.  about  150,  or  according 
to  others  about  38U;  ;  S»u-fen  Vin.,  chs.  3,  31. 

*  ('hun>(-pen-ch*i-chiu|f.  ch.  1. 

'  Chiug-lan-wang-pan-nie-p'an-ching,  cb.  I  (Bun.,  No.  732,  tr.  455). 
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interchanged  with  Oautama.*  It  also  came  to  be  used  in 
tho  sense  of  ''  a  Buddhist/'  and  even  in  early  times  we  find 
a  woman  declaring  her  separation  from  the  Buddhist  Church 
in  the  words  "  fei-Shi-chung-tsu/'  that  is,  "  I  am  no  more 
of  the  Sakya  stock."  ^ 

The  derivations  and  explanations  given  in  the  books  for 
Sakya  and  Sakya  do  not  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Kapilavastu  are  connected  with  the  Saka  or  Teak  tree,  and 
tliose  of  Devadaha  with  the  Koli  or  Jujube  tree.  But 
Saka  was  possibly  the  name  of  the  real  or  fictitious  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Sukyas.  To  some  writers  these  are 
the  clan  otherwise  called  by  tho  name  Gautama,  and  to 
some  they  were  evidently  the  Kshatriyas.  In  relating  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  Buddha  and 
his  followers  merely  relate  the  mythical  origin  and  descent 
of  the  Buddha's  family.  It  may  bo  worthy  of  investigation, 
however,  whether  Saka  is  not  originally  a  foreign  word 
meaning  the  tnars/tf/  land  or  tret  country,  and  Sakya  the 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  This  word  may  have  been 
one  of  that  large  number  of  terms  common  to  several 
old  languages  of  Central  Asia  and  still  preserved  to 
us  in  Chinese.  One  of  the  renderings  given  for  the 
name  of  Buddha's  native  place  is,  as  has  been  seen,  Med 
Manh,  Now  the  word  for  marsh  in  Chinese  is  Ts6  (p^), 
very  like  Shi  or  Sak  (^),  and  formerly  pronounced  T^h 
and  Sak.  The  word  for  iret  or  nwint  in  Chinese  is  also 
Shi  (gg),  and  it  also  foimerly  had  a  pronunciation  like 
sek  or  sak.  Tho  word  Sak  may  have  passed  into  the 
language  of  India  and  become  confused  with  native  words 
of  similar  sound.  We  have  three  Chinese  versions  made 
independently  of  a  long  and  interesting  sutra,  the  name 
of  which  was  apparently  the  Maharudham  sutra.  In  this 
work   we   have   an   account   of   the   origin  and  descent  of 


^  Vinaya   (ed.    Oldenherg)    Mah.,   i,   38,    11;     Tsa-a-han-ching,    ch.   41; 

Suiiiyut.  Nik.,  iv,  p.  183. 

2  Mahusanghika  Yin.,  chs.  19,  37. 
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Buddha's  family  as  Kshatriyas,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  there  is  no  mention  either  of  the  banished  princes 
or  of  Sakyas.^ 

'  Ta-lu-t'an-ching,  ch.  6  (Bun.,  No.  551 ,  tr.  about  300).  Mr.  Buuyio  gives  the 
title  as  *'  Fo-shuo-lU't'aD-ching/'  and  supgests  as  its  meaning  **  Siitra  on  the 
Lokadhatu  spoken  by  Buddha.*'  But  '*  Ta-lu-t*an  "  is  evidently  for  **Maha- 
rudham/*  meaning  the  great  production^  that  is  the  origin  of  the  woi-ld.  In 
No«.  549  and  550  the  Sanskrit  title  is  translated  by  **  Ch'i-sMh-yin-pen  "  and 
**  Ch*i-shih  "  respectively. 
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Art.  XXI it. —  The  Piprdhwd  Stupn,  containing  relics  of 
Buddha,  By  William  Claxton  PEPpfe,  Esq.  Com- 
municated, with  a  Note,  by  Vincent  A.  Smith,  I.C.S., 
M.R.A.S.     With  two  Plates. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  pillar  at  the  Lumbini  Garden 
commemorating  the  birthplace  of  Gautama  Buddha  con- 
siderable curiosity  has  been  aroused  concerning  the  different 
mounds,  or  kots  as  they  are  locally  called,  which  occur 
dotted,  over  the  tract  extending  from  Kapilavastu  on  the 
north-west  and  the  Lumbini  Garden  on  the  north-east  in 
Nepalese  territory  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  southwards 
inside  the  British  frontier. 

One  such  mound,  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  owing 
to  its  size  and  conspicuous  shape,  is  situated  near  the  village 
of  Piprahwa  in  the  Birdpur  Estate,  Basti  District,  on  the 
Uska-Nepjil  road,  at  mile  19*75,  and  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  Pillar  No.  44  on  the  frontier  of  British  territory 
and  Nepal. 

Last  year  T  excavated  a  trench  across  the  summit  of  this 
mound,  ten  feet  broad  and  eight  feet  deep,  and  found  that 
the  structure  was  built  of  bricks  measuring  16"  X  lOV'  X  3', 
or  15"  X  10"  X  3",  laid  in  clay  mortar,  layer  upon  layer, 
in  concentric  circles.  Having  thus  satisfied  myself  that 
the  mound  was  a  Buddhist  htupa^  I  desisted  from  further 
exploration. 

In  October,  1897,  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  inspected  it,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  very  ancient  atapa,  and  told  me  that 
if  anything  were  to  be  found  inside,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  centre,  and  probably  at  about  the  ground-level.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  how  correct  was  his  surmise. 
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In  the  beginning  of  January,  1898,  the  excavation  was 
continued,  and  a  well  ten  feet  square  was  dug  down  the 
centre  of  the  stupa. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  summit  a  small  broken 
soapstone  (steatite)  vase,  similar  in  shape  to  the  vases  found 
lower  down,  was  discovered.  This  vase  was  full  of  clay, 
and  embedded  in  this  clay  were  some  beads,  crystals,  gold 
ornaments,  cut  stars,  etc. 

l^eginning  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  from  the  summit,  a 
circular  pipe,  filled  with  clay,  and  encircled  by  brickwork, 
descended  for  a  distance  of  two  feet  with  a  diameter  of  one 
foot.  It  then  narrowed  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  The 
bricks  surrounding  this  pipe  were  sometimes  moulded,  and 
sometimes  roughly  cut,  into  the  required  shapes. 

After  digging  through  eighteen  feet  of  solid  brickwork 
set  in  clay,  a  huge  slab  of  stone  was  disclosed,  lying  due 
magnetic  north  and  south,  and  placed  81*5  inches  to  the 
east  of  the  centre  of  the  clay  pipe  above  described. 

On  further  excavation  the  slab  was  perceived  to  be  the 
cover  of  a  massive  sandstone  coflFer  measuring  4'  4"  X  2'  8^" 
X  2'  2i". 

This  cover  was  broken  into  four  pieces,  evidently  by  the 
pressure  of  the  brickwork  resting  directly  upon  it,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  fracture,  the  coffer  remained  perfectly 
closed.  The  lid  or  cover  was  provided  with  a  deep  groove 
which  fitted  perfectly  into  the  flange  of  the  sides  of  the 
coffer,  and  the  pieces  of  the  lid  were  thus  firmly  held 
together,  and  were  removed  without  injury  to  the  contents 
of  the  box. 

On  removing  the  lid  the  following  articles  were  found  :— 

A  soapstone  vase  6  inches  high  and  4  inches  in  diameter; 

A  similar  vase  7  inches  high  and  4^  inches  in  diameter; 

A  vessel  shaped  like  a  lota  or  battohiy  of  the  same  material, 

5^  inches  high  and  5  J  in  diameter.     The  well-fitting 

lid  of  this  vessel  lay  apart ; 
A  small  soapstone  box  3f  inches  in  diameter  and  1^  inch 

high ; 
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A  crystal  bowl  3 J  inches  in  diameter  and  3  J  inches  high, 
including  the  cover.  The  bowl  lay  at  the  south 
end  of  the  coffer,  and  the  cover  lay  in  the  centre 
with  its  handle  downwards.  The  handle  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  fish,  hollow,  and  is  filled  with  granulated 
stars  in  gold  leaf.^ 

The  steatite  vases  have  been  beautifully  turned  in  a  lathe, 
and  the  marks  of  the  chisel  are  as  fresh  and  distinct  as  if 
the  articles  were  new.  The  crystal  bowl,  which  is  of 
exceptionally  large  size,  is  polished  to  perfection,  and  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  glass  bowl  of  the  present  day. 

There  were  evidently  some  wooden  vessels  also,  but  these 
had  fallen  to  pieces.  The  fragments  are  clearly  recognizable 
as  wood,  and  the  knob  forming  the  handle  of  one  vessel 
can  be  distinguished.  All  the  fragments  have  been 
preserved. 

The  stone  coffer  is  made  of  hard,  fine  sandstone  of  very 
superior  quality.  It  is,  except  for  the  fracture  of  the  lid, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  It  has  been  hollowed, 
at  the  cost  of  vast  labour  and  expense,  from  a  solid  block 
of  rock.  The  stone  cannot,  I  think,  have  come  from  any 
of  the  hills  to  the  north  in  Nepal. 

The  weight  of  the  lid  is  408  pounds,  and  I  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  whole  coffer,  lid  included,  to  be  1,537  pounds. 

The  brickwork  continued  for  two  feet  below  the  bottom 
of  the  box. 

At  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  coffer,  the  clay  pipe, 
which  had  so  far  been  circular  in  section,  assumed  for  the 
depth  of  a  single  layer  of  bricks  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
the  edg^  of  which  was  21 J  inches  from  the  coffer. 

Below  this  level  the  pipe  resumed  its  circular  form,  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  terminated  with  the  brickwork  two 
feet  below  the  box. 

I  was  most  careful  in  searching  this  pipe  all  the  way 
down,  but  nothing  whatever  was  found  in  it. 

'  The  fact  that  the  corers  of  two  of  the  vessels  were  hnng  apart  from  the 
▼emeU  themselves  is  probably  due  to  earthquakes.  Two  earthquakes  have  been 
noticed  at  Gorakhpur  within  the  last  four  years.     (V.  A.  S.) 
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The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  inside  is  the  same 
as  the  level  of  the  ground  at  the  outward  circumference 
of  the  stupa. 

The  relic  urns  contained  pieces  of  bone,  which  are  quite 
recognizable  as  such,  and  might  have  been  picked  up  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  urns  also  contained  ornaments  in  gold;  gold  beads; 
impression  of  a  woman's  figure,  an  inch  long,  on  gold  leaf^ 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  being  nude  and  the  lower 
portion  clothed  ;  another  smaller  figure  in  gold  leaf,  nude ; 
a  large  circuhir  piece  of  rather  thicker  gold  leaf,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  with  scroll  ornament ;  an  elephant  stamped 
on  gold  leaf;  several  pieces  in  gold  leaf  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  having  a  trident  over  his  back  and  the 
Buddhist  cross  (sva-siika)  in  front ;  several  pieces  with  the 
impression  of  the  Buddhist  cross ;  one  piece  of  solid  gold, 
measuring  f  x  V'  X  b  '  5  ""d  quantities  of  stars  or  flowers 
both  in  silver  and  gold,  with  six  or  eight  petals  each.  The 
silver  is  tarnished,  but  the  gold  is  beautifully  bright,  and 
was  so  when  the  box  was  opened. 

Pearls  of  sizes,  many  being  welded  together  in  sets  of 
two,  three,  or  four,  are  numerous. 

The  treasure  also  includes  quantities  of  flowers  or  stars, 
leaves  serrated  and  veined,  Buddhist  tridents,  pyramids, 
pierced  and  drilled  beads  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  cut 
in  white  or  red  cornelian,  amethyst,  topaz,  garnet,  coral,  and 
crystal.  Some  of  these  objects  seem  to  be  made  of  shelL 
There  is  one  bird  in  red  cornelian,  and  another  in  metal. 

I  have  compared  these  ornaments  with  those  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Ilea's  work,  **  South  Indian  Buddhist  Antiquities,"  * 
and  find  that  almost  every  form  described  by  him  is  in 
my  collection,  which  includes  many  not  in  the  Bhattiprolu 
deposit. 

The  only  inscription  of  any  kind  is  scratched  on  the 
cover  of  the  smaller  urn.  The  letters  are  in  the  Pali 
character,  and  are  about  -iV  of  an  inch  long.     The  letters 

^  Archueol.  Survey  of  ludia,  Xew  Imp.  Series,  vol.  xv. 
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are  so  slightly  scratched  in  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  an  impression,  but  I  have  made  a  very  careful  pencil 
rubbing,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result : —  ^ 

I  I 

Kl■AJr^kl■\■l^AJ\JK>^^l■ 

There  is  a  bridge  on  the  road  opposite  the  stupa,  and 
I  have  taken  the  level  of  the  north-west  parapet  as  the 
datum  level. 

From  the  base  of  the  brickwork,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  inside  and  outside  of  the  stupa, 
to  the  summit,  the  height  is  21*65  feet. 

The  diameter  of  the  stvpa  at  the  ground-level  is  116  feet. 
At  a  distance  of  eight  feet  below  the  summit,  at  a  point 
where  the  inside  vertical  walls  are  well  defined,  the  diameter 
is  62  feet. 

To  the  south  of  the  'stupa  is  a  raised  platform,  which 
indicates  the  site  of  some  building.^ 

To  the  north  there  are  the  remains  of  a  rectangular 
building,  with  walls  well  defined,  but  I  have  made  no 
excavation  here. 

About  65  feet  east  of  the  stupa  is  a  rectangular  courtyard, 
measuring  99'  10"  by  118',  surrounded  by  a  well-preserved 
wall,  with  small  rooms  opening  off  it  on  all  sides.  I  have 
had  a  room  on  each  side  excavated.  There  is  no  flooring, 
and  nothing  to  indicate  what  the  roof  consisted  of.^  I  found 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  doorways,  which  has  since 
crumbled  to  pieces.  The  walls  were  plastered  with  mud, 
which  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  break  off  from  the  wall. 
I  have  not  come  across  the  outer  wall  to  the  north,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  there. 


*  For  the  transliteration  and  translation  see  J.R.A.S.,  1898,  p.  388,  and  the 
following  Note. 

^  In  my  opinion  this  structure  was  an  open  platform,  not  the  site  of  any 
building.     Small  votive  stupas  of  brick  may  have  stoixi  on  it.     (V.  A.  S.) 

*  This  building  was  evidently  a  monastery.     (V.  A.  S.) 
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The  western  side,  that  nearest  the  sfupa,  is  different  in 
construction  from  the  others,  but  I  have  not  excavated 
sufficiently  to  judge  what  was  the  nature  of  it.  The  walls 
extend  inwards  from  the  main  wall,  and  the  centre  room 
gives  me  the  idea  that  it  formed  the  main  entrance. 

I  was  inclined  at  first  to  think  that  this  building  was 
built  of  smaller  bricks  than  those  found  in  the  stUpa,  but, 
on  closer  examination,  I  cannot  find  any  bricks  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  following,  namely :  15^'  X  10"  X  2J", 
lo  '  X  10'^  X  3",  10"  X  11"  X  3".  There  were  also  arch 
bricks  measuring  10"  and  SJ"  x  15"x3J",  lOf  and  9^x16" 
X  2f',  ir'  and  10"  X  8"  x  2f' ,  8"  and  7"  x  13"  X  3",  and 
14^"  X  12"  X  2  J".^  One  or  two  rectangular  bricks  measured 
15i''  X  5"  X  3".  What  appeared  to  be  smaller  bricks  were 
only  portions  of  the'  larger  ones. 

To  the  west  there  is  the  site  of  another  building. 

I  had  the  sides  of  the  tank  to  the  south-west  of  the  stupa 
dug,  but  could  not  find  any  traces  of  brickwork  round  it. 

East  of  the  sfupa  opened  there  is  another  (B),  and  there 
is  a  nest  of  stupm  (C  and  D)  to  the  south.'  The  village 
of  Gunwaria  to  the  south-west  also  possesses  one,  and  the 
village  of  liharaulia  to  the  north-west  has  another.' 

A  little  above  the  stone  box,  and  to  the  south  of  it, 
I  found  two  small  pieces  of  concrete  made  of  stone  lime.* 

In  the  building  to  the  east  [i.e.  the  monastery]  I  found 
a   small   iron   spear-head,    with    blade   measuring  3^"  x  J" 
x|''  and  handle  measuring  4|";   and  also  an  iron  spike, 
nails  with  large  heads,  and  sundry  pieces  of  iron. 


*  TIr!  occurn  nco  of  these  areli  bricks  is  of  special  interest.     (V.  A.  S.) 

-  Mr.  ri'pi)6'8  traciuiy:  ot  tlie  niup  of  the  surrounding  country  has  not  been 
rri)r(>duced.     (V.  A.  S.) 

=*  It  is  to  b(;  h«>j>ed  that  Mr.  repi)C  will  be  good  enough  to  continue  his 
explorations.  Other  inscribed  vases  will  probably  be  founa  in  the  numerous 
ntupas  in  the  uei^hbourliood.     (V.  A.  S.) 

*  These  little  ])ie(es  df  eoncrirte  arc  the  only  indications  of  the  ose  of  lime  in 
the  building.     (V.  A.  S.) 
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NOTE. 
By  V.  A.  Smith,  M.R.A.S. 


The  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  William  Pepp^  are  of  such 
exceptional  value  and  interest  that  I  think  it  desirable  to 
publish  them  at  once,  although  the  excavations  are  still 
incomplete.  Mr.  Peppe,  who  is  a  trained  engineer  and 
surveyor,  kept  accurate  notes  during  the  progress  of  his 
exploration,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  prepare  satisfactory 
plans  and  sections.*  He  has  confined  himself  to  a  trust- 
worthy record  of  what  he  did  and  saw,  leaving  explanation 
and  coramentarv  to  others.  I  shall  endeavour  in  the 
following  pages  to  give  such  brief  explanation  and  com- 
mentary as  may  render  Mr.  Peppe's  report  more  fully 
intelligible  and  more  significant  than  it  would  be  if  left  to 
speak  for  itself. 

The  north-eastern  corner  of  the  large  BastI  District, 
which  adjoins  on  the  west  the  Gorakhpur  District,  is 
occupied  by  the  estates  of  European  grantees,  who  have 
within  the  last  sixty  years  transformed  vast  acres  of  dense 
forest  into  rich  and  well-cultivated  plains,  inhabited  by 
a  numerous  and  prosperous  peasantry. 

The  principal  of  these  estates  is  the  Birdpur  Grant,  the 
property  of  the  Gibbon  and  Peppe  families.  The  residence 
of  the  managing  proprietors,  Messrs.  William  and  George 
IVppe,  is  at  Birdpur,  six  miles  from  the  Nepalese  frontier, 
niid  fourteen  miles,  vi^  Xaugarh  Bazaar,  from  the  Uskii 
Hallway  Station  on  the  Bengal  and  North- Western  Railway. 

'  rThcs«»  were  iinfortunati'lv  w>  injiiro^i  in  the  post  that  they  cannot  be  repro- 
«lij(»'<l.  lint  Mrs.  lV|me'«  lufl-MZ"  drawinjr  ot  the  objecU  in  the  four  vases*  h h 
c^i  ajM  (1  ihstnirti<»n  and  is  reprmiureii  as  a  plate.  The  j>ther  plate  reproduceM  the 
pli(it«>trraph  ot  the  inscribed  vase  (Fijrures  4  and  6).  Above  it  is*  ^ven  a  photo- 
jrr:i!»h  (Kij^niris  1,  2,  and  3)  of  the  vi-ry  similar  in!*cribed  vajie  fnmi  Soniri  now 
in  till-  liriti^h  Muwfum.  This  was  di^cuts-d  in  Cuuniu^hani's  **  lihiln^i  Tope**,'* 
p.  317.-   Uh.  I).] 

J.R.A.8.   1898.  38 
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The  liin^li  road  from  Nauji;arh  to  the  frontier  runs  for 
twelve  miles  through  the  Birdpur  estate,  and  then  comes 
to  an  abrupt  termination  in  a  rice-field.  The  Nepaleie 
Government  does  not  encourage  the  construction  of  roads, 
and  leaves  its  subjects  to  make  their  way  as  best  they 
can  along  rough  tracks,  or,  when  the  crops  are  off  the 
ground,  across  the  fields.  The  line  of  frontier  is  a  purely 
artificial  one,  and  is  marked  by  a  narrow  strip  of  "  neutral 
ground "  and  by  numbered  masonry  pillars  at  intervals  of 
about  a  mile  each.  Birdpur  House  will  be  found  marked 
on  Sheet  No.  188  of  the  N.W.P.  and  Oudh  Survey 
(scale  one  inch  to  one  mile),  in  about  latitude  27''  22'  N. 
and  longitude  So"^  D'  E.  The  road  from  Naugarh  runs 
nearly  due  north  and  reaches  the  frontier  a  little  west  of 
I'illar  No.  44. 

Tlie  Nigliva  pillar  with  the  inscription  recording  Atoka's 
visit  to  the  sfupft  of  Kanakamuni  (Konagamana)  lies  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nigliva  ISagar,  or  artificial  lake, 
about  17  miles  almost  due  north  of  Birdpur  House,  and 
just  outside  the  southern  limit  of  the  ruins  of  Kapilavastu, 
which  extend  for  several  miles  east  and  west.  The  western 
end  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  rests  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Banganga  River,  a  considerable  stream  which 
descends  i'rom  the  hills  and  joins  the  Kuptl  in  the  Bast! 
District.  The  breadth  of  the  city  of  Kapilavastu  north  and 
south  was  much  less  than  its  length  east  and  west.  The 
position  of  Kapilavastu  may  be  defined  as  approximately 
in  latitude  27"'  37'  N.  and  longitude  S^  8'  E.^ 

The  A.soka  pillar  near  Padariii,  in  the  Kummindel  Tappa 
in  Nepiil,  is  situated  five  miles  from  the  frontier,  and  about 
six  miles  north-east  from  Mr.  Gibbon's  house  at  Dulha  in 
tlie  Dulha  Grant,  which  is  about  six  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Birdpur.  The  direct  distance  from  Birdpur  to  the  Padaria 
piUar,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Lumbini  Garden,  the 
traditional  birthphice  of  Gautama  Buddha,  is  about  12  miles.^ 

'  NiirlTva  iJiul  Kiipllavastu  are  reallv  clijsc  tojrother.  und  only  31  miles  from 
Tsk:')  .Station.    The  <ii«>taui.'(*s  as  statc^l  by  Dr.  Fiilinr  in  his repi>rtd ure  emmeous. 

-  Hutli  n\  rhvM'  Asi>ka  iusrriptnins  liavu  bt-en  n-Cfntly  oilitcd  by  Dr.  Buhler 
in  "  iCjiijjMuphia  Indica,"  vol.  v,  p.  1. 
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The  stupa  excavated  by  Mr.  Peppe  is  near  the  village  of 
Pipruhwa,  and  stands  a  little  west  of  the  high  road  from 
Naugarh  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  frontier. 

A  group  of  stupGH  (C  and  D  in  Mr.  Pepp^'s  report)  lies 
about  half  a  mile  south-west  of  Piprahwa  nftupa,  and  there 
is  another  mound  of  ruins  (B)  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  east. 

A  fourth  mound  of  ruins  exists  to  the  north-east  near  the 
Siswa  reservoir,  and  there  are  several  mounds,  probably 
ttffipfis,  in  the  Dulhii  Grant.  A  small  well-defined  ruin  in 
Mr.  Peppe*s  stable-yard  at  Birdpur  is  more  probably  a 
temple  than  a  stupt,  A  large  mass  of  ruins  at  Pipri,  about 
three  miles  south  from  Birdpur,  is  also  more  probably 
Brahmanical  than  Buddhist,  though  of  very  early  date. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  put  these  notes  on  record 
in  order  to  define  accurately  the  relative  positions  of 
Kapilavastu,  the  Lumbini  Garden,  and  the  Piprahwa  ittupa, 
and  to  indicate  the  extensive  field  of  exploration  which 
lies  open  in  the  Grants  of  the  BastI  District.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  Grants,  and  on  the  28th  January,  1808, 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Nigliva  pillar  and  the 
western  end  of  the  ruins  of  Kapilavastu  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  William  Peppe. 

I  now  proceed  to  deal  directly  with  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Peppe's  report. 

The  building  east  of  the  ntupa  is  undoubtedly  a  monastery. 
It  is  desirable  that  both  it  and  the  small  structure  north 
of  the  sfupd  should  bo  fully  excavated.  Some  small  objects 
of  interest  will  probably  be  found,  and  inscriptions  may 
possibly  turn  up.  I  exjxect  to  find  an  image  or  images  in 
the  northern  building,  and  this  is  the  most  likely  position 
for  an  inscription. 

Complete  excavation  of  the  exterior  of  the  stftpa  is  also 
desirable.  At  least  one  procession  {wth  must  have  existed, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  rail.  The 
principal  deposit  is  commonly  at  the  level  of  the  procession 
])uth.  In  this  case  the  stone  colfer  lay  at  a  height  of 
only    l't)4    foot   above    the    ground-level.      This   height   is 
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probably  the  level  of  the  brick  pavement  round  the  sfupa 
used  as  a  procession  path.  The  broken  vase  found  at  a 
depth  of  10  feet  from  the  summit  almost  certainly  marks 
the  level  of  a  higher  terrace  or  procession  path. 

The  xiupa  is  evidently  a  solid  mass  of  brickwork.  The 
bricks  are  of  the  large  size  specially  characteristic  of  the 
Asoka  period,  and  are  well  made.  Rice-straw  has  been 
freely  used  to  strengthen  the  cohesion  of  the  clay.  The 
bricks  which  I  saw  at  Kapilavastu  excavated  from  the  small 
atupas  supposed  to  be  those  commemorating  the  slaughter 
of  the  Silkyas  iiro  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  being  only 
12  inches  in  length.  Rice-straw  has  not  been  used  in  their 
manufacture. 

The  dimensions  of  the  stupn  entitle  it  to  rank  in  the 
second  class  of  monuments  of  the  kind.  The  diameter  at 
the  base  is  IIG  feet.  The  Bhattiprolu  stupa,  which  the 
Pipnlhwa  building  in  several  respects  closely  resembles, 
had  a  base  148  feet  in  diameter.  The  base  of  the  great 
sftlipa  at  Amariivatl  was  about  138  feet  in  diameter.^ 
The  Ma nik villa  dome  had  a  diameter  of  127  ft.  9  ins.* 
The  present  height  of  the  Piprahwii  atupa  is  21*65  feet. 
Tlioiigh  the  original  height  must  have  been  considerably 
greater  it  must  have  fallen  far  short  of  half  a  diameter. 
According  to  a  well-known  rule  this  low  ratio  of  height 
to  diameter  is  a  certain  sign  of  high  antiquity. 

The  central  *'pipe"  or  well  is  a  curious  feature,  which 
is  also  found  at  Bhattiprolu  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Pepp6 
states  that  this  "  pipe  "  began  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from 
the  summit,  and  ran  down  two  feet  with  a  diameter  of 
one  foot,  when  it  contracted  to  a  diameter  of  four  inches 
until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  stone  coffer, 
when  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  17  inches  by 
o  inches,  for  the  depth  of  a  single  layer  of  bricks,  and 
then    resumed    the    circular    pipe    shape,    four    inches    in 


'  Ilia.  *'S.iutli  Imliiiii  F.iulJhist  Autiquitirs,"  U-iiijr  vol.  xv  of  Arcbacologicil 
Survt  y  III   Imlia  Import.',  x.s..  ]»p.  'J.  3,  7,  aud  8. 
-  Luiiuiiigliaiii,  "  Ui'imrts,*'  v,  "i'). 
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diameter,  for  a  further  distance  of  two  feet,  when  it  stopped. 
Tiio  rectangle  served  as  a  "  pointer  "  to  the  coflfer. 

The  well  in  the  Bhattiprolu  stupa  extended  from  the 
summit  of  the  building,  which  was  only  about  14  feet  high 
when  first  examined,  down  to  the  bottom.  For  a  distance 
of  5^  feet  it  preserved  a  uniform  diameter  of  9  J  inches,  and 
in  the  lower  portion  the  courses  were  stepped,  having 
alternate  diameters  of  9^  inches  and  1  ft.  3  ins.^ 

The  central  well  of  the  Ghanta^la  afupa  was  constructed 
in  a  third  fashion,  and  is  thus  described : — 

"The   brickwork   on   the   surface  of  the  square   in   the 

centre  of  the  stupa  appeared  quite  solid,  and  was  laid  in 

parallel  courses.     It  extended  thus  for  a  depth  of  3  feet. 

At  that  point,  in  the  centre,  was  the  top  of  a  well,  9  inches 

square,  filled  with  earth.      Among  the  first  earth  removed. 

Were  pieces  of  a  broken  chatti,**  and  its  contents,  a  lead 

coin,  beads,  and  some  pieces  of  quartz.     "Just  below  there 

was  a  small  red  earthenware  chatti,  4 J  inches  in  diameter 

and   height,"  which   contained   beads,    pearls,   etc.      "  The 

small  well  in  the  centre  of  the  stupa  gradually  increased 

in  size,  till,  at  13  feet  from  the  surface,  it  was  2  ft.  6  ins. 

square.      For  the   lower    half  of    that   depth   it  was  filled 

with  clay.     The  well  there  was  closed  with  a  brick.     Below 

that,    the    well  was  9  inches  and    12    inches   square,    each 

alternate  course  down  to  the  foundations,  26  feet  from  the 

summit  of  the  mound.     This  portion  also  was  {>acked  with 

clay.     There  were  no  other  relics.     The  foundations  rest  on 

sand.      The  various  sizes  of   the  openings  of    each  course*, 

ill    a   portion    of    the    well,    is   a    feature   aUo   observed    at 
Bliattiprri|u."2 

**  It  has  been  thought,"  Mr.  Rea  observes,  "  that  the 
curious  small  circular  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  Bhattiprolu 
sfupa  might  have  been  the  receptacle  for  the  strong  wooden 
post  that  supported  the  covering  umbrellas.  A  similar 
but  square  shaft  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  Ghantasala 


'  R»'a,  op.  cit.,  p.  9,  pi.  ii. 
•  Kt-tt,  op.  fit.,  p.  33. 
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sfupa.  That  building  has  a  greater  proportional  height  of 
the  dome  intact,  and  the  top  of  this  sliaft  was  closed 
with  original  brickwork,  so  that  with  it — unless  the  well 
hud  been  again  resumed  at  a  greater  height — it  could  not 
have  served  the  purpose  supposed.  It  may  also  have  been 
so  with  the  lihattiprdlu  stftpa,  though  now,  of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it  really  was  so.  There 
seems  reiuson  to  believe,  from  the  fact  of  a  stone  umbrella 
post  found  at  Jfagalapalle,  from  the  umbrellas  being  stone, 
and  from  the  sculptured  representations,  that  the  umbrella 
post  also  was  of  the  same  material. 

**The  small  well  may  have  served  as  a  receptacle  for  fixing 
a  sweep  during  the  progress  of  building  to  guide  the  correct 
luviny:  of  the  circular  rinjjs  of  brickwork."  ^ 

At  Piprahwa  the  central  pipe  or  well  only  began  at  a 
distance  of  ten  feet  from  this  summit.  For  two  feet 
distance  it  had  a  diameter  of  one  foot,  and  then  contracted 
to  four  inches,  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  stone  coffer,  where  it  changed  to  a  rectangular  section 
for  tlie  depth  of  a  single  course  of  bricks. 

It  is  cleur  that  this  well  cannot  possibly  have  been  the 
receptacle  for  an  umbrella  post,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  mark  the  exact  centre  of  the  atOpa, 
but  the  reasons  for  the  variations  in  diameter,  and  for  the 
other  details  of  construction  in  the  various  examples,  are 
not  apparent. 

The  stone  coff*er  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and 
weight,  and  for  being  hewn  out  of  a  solid  block  of  stone. 
The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  the  cost  must  have 
been  great. 

The  mussiveness  and  costliness  of  the  coffer,  and  the 
richness  of  the  deposit  of  precious  objects  in  the  vases, 
are  obvious  proofs  of  the  veneration  attaching  to  the  relics 
enshrined.  Those  relics  are  some  scraps  of  bone,  which 
are  now  mixed  up  with  the  fragments  of  the  decayed 
wooden   vessel.      The  inscription   on  one  of  the  soapstone 

'  (iliai.^asalii  is  13  luiks  wc-st  ol"  Masulipatum.     (Rea,  op.  cit.,  p.  8.) 
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(steatite)  vases  proves  that  the  depositors  believed  the 
fragments  of  bone  to  be  part  of  the  sacred  body  (iariram) 
of  Gautama  Buddha  himself.  Whether  or  not  the  depositors* 
belief  was  actually  well-founded  no  man  can  say.  Mr. 
Peppe,  unfortunately,  omitted  to  take  a  note  of  the  contents 
of  each  vase  separately.  The  omission  is  not  of  much 
importance. 

The  general  character  of  the  deposit  of  precious  objects 
resembles,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Pepp^,  that  of  the  deposit  at 
Bhattiprolu,  but  the  Piprahwsi  collection  is  the  richer  of 
the  two.  The  number  of  individual  objects  must  extend 
to  several  hundreds.  Mrs.  Peppe's  careful  and  accurate 
drawings  give  an  excellent  notion  of  representative  objects 
from  the  collection,  which  fully  supports  Mr.  Sewell's 
remark  concerning  a  deposit  found  at  Gudivada  that  "  the 
men  of  that  day  were  highly  experienced  lapidaries."  ^ 

Even  the  few  selected  objects  shown  in  the  plate  are 
too  numerous  for  detailed  description.  I  have  appended 
numbers  to  a  few,  which  may  be  briefly  described. 

No.  1,  square  of  gold  leaf,  ktamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lion,  and  symbols,  which  are  perhaps  Brahml  characters. 
There  are  several  specimens  of  this  class.  No  coins 
occur  among  the  collection.  I  think  that  Nos.  1,  1»3, 
and  IG  are  probably  impressions  of  coins.  At  Bhattiprolu 
were  found  "  twenty-four  small  silver  coins.  They  are 
plain  on  the  reverse,  and  on  the  obverse  have  Srl-paduM, 
trmi/aa,  lotus-flowers,  and  other  emblems  more  or  less 
le£?iblo."  ^  Nos.  1,  I'i,  and  16,  at  Pipnlhwa,  seem  to  be 
impressions  of  similar  one-faced  coins. 

Nos.  2  and  ^  are  examples  of  very  numerous  classes  of  gold- 
leaf  8tars. 

Nos.  4  and  0  are  examples  of  a  considerable  class  of  very 
delicately  wrought  miniature  leaves,  executed  in  crystal 
and  various  other  substances. 


^  Ken,  op.  (it.,  p.  20.     Gudivada  ii«  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Masulipatam. 
^  Kejl,  op.  (it.,  p.  12. 
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No.  6,  two  examples  of  the  triratna  symbol. 

No.  7,  a  coil  of  fine  wire,  apparently  silver. 

No.  8,  a  bird  in  cornelian. 

No.  9,  a  bird  in  metal  (?  silver).  These  are  the  only  objects 
of  the  kind. 

No.  10,  a  gold-leaf  cross. 

No.  11,  a  minute  human  figure  in  gold  leaf. 

No.  12,  an  elephant  in  gold  leaf.     This  is  unique. 

Nos.  13  and  16,  gold  leaf  stamped  with  the  svastika^  probably 
impressions  of  coins. 

No.  14,  fragments  of  coral. 

No.  15,  female  figure  in  gold  leaf,  with  aureole.  Nos.  11 
and  15  are  the  only  human  figures  in  the  collection. 

No.  17,  small  pearls,  some  of  which  are  stuck  together.  The 
pearls  are  numerous. 

No.  18,  a  largo  disc  of  gold  leaf,  with  wavy  ornament, 
unique. 

No.  19,  an  example  of  a  large  class  of  granulated  gold-leaf 
stars.  The  hollow  fish-handle  of  the  crystal  vase  is 
filled  with  stars  of  this  kind. 

No.  20,  beads  of  beryl,  topaz,  etc.  Most  of  the  solid  objects 
are  pierced  for  stringing,  and  two  or  three  have 
fragments  of  fine  silver  wire  still  attached. 

The  inscription  on  the  lid  of  vase  No.  1  reads  as  follows : — 

Line  1.  **  Ii/arii  salila  nidhane  Budhasa  hhagavato  Sakiyanam 

sukiti  bha — 

Line  2.  tinatli  sahhaginikanain  ^  snjndradalanam.'*  ^ 


*  [Mr.  Poppers  ])OTinl  rubbing  rejids  quite  clearly  whhatinikaftetm — ^wberD  the 
ti  niav  be  a  slip  ot  tlio  pencil  lor  5/1,  but  tbe  ni  id  doubtless  right. — tlH.  1).] 

-  [*rhe  rubl)iu;r  ba^  clearly  supufa-  uot  sapntra-dalanam.  The  letters  on 
tbe  pboto;^apb  arc  quite  cbar.  I'ulortunatoly,  as  it  pives  only  the  first  half 
ot  tin;  instiiptinii,  tlu'st?  two  words  do  not  ap"])ear  in  it.  A  large  photogrsph 
ot  tbe  wbole  in^cnpiiou  ou  tlie  l'(>pi)e  vase,  to  be  taken  if  necessary  on  two  ur 
tlircu  plates,  is  greatly  to  be  desired. — Rii.  1).] 
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Dr.  Buhler  translates  (see  above,  p.  388) — "This  relic- 
shrine  of  divine  Buddha  (is  the  donation)  of  the  ISakya 
Sukiti-brothers/  associated  with  their  sisters,  sons,  and 
wives." 

The  alphabet,  as  Dr.  Biihler  observes,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Asoka  inscriptions,  with 
the  important  exception  that  long  vowels  are  not  marked. 

The  dialect  is  like  the  MagadhI,  substituting  /  for  r. 
Sail  la  thus  represents  Skr.  iarlram. 

The  final  character  of  bhagavato  looks  like  te^  with  a 
stroke  to  the  left,  but  must  be  read  either  as  to  or  ta.  If 
it  be  read  as  ta^  we  must  suppose  with  Professor  Biihler 
that  the  character  «a  was  accidentally  omitted. 

Dr.  Hoey,  Professor  Biihler,  Dr.  Hoernle,  and  Dr. 
Bloch  all  concur  in  the  reading  Sakiyanam.  The  characters 
'i/anam  were  accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe  and  were 
then  inserted  above  the  line. 

iSukiti  is  treated  by  Professor  Buhler  as  a  proper  name. 
Apparently  it  might  be  interpreted  merely  as  an  adjective 
signifying  *  celebrated '  or  *  renowned,'  and  this  inter- 
pretation seems  to  me  preferable. 

The  exact  age  of  the  inscription  cannot  as  yet  be  settled 
with  certainty.  The  record  is  probably  older  than  the  reign 
of  A^oka,  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  must  be  placed 
rather  earlier  than  the  current  chronology  allows. 

This  siupa  cannot  be  the  monument  erected  by  the  Morians 
or  Mauryas  of  Pippalivane,  as  Dr.  Hoey  suggested  in  the 
Pioneer.  The  Pippalivane  atupa  was  the  ashes  or  charcoal 
stftpa  erected  over  the  charcoal  from  the  pyre,  and  that 
siuprt,  we  know,  was  far  from  Kapilavastu  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  name  Piprahwii  is  probably  modem.  Scores 
of  villages  are  named  after  conspicuous  ptpai-irees. 

The  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu,  **  as  the  relations  of  Buddha," 
obtained  a  share  of  the  relics  of  the  master  at  the  time  of 
the   cremation.      It   is    possible   that    the   Pipiiihwa   siupa, 

*  Or  ** of  thf  nnownttl  Sakya  bretliren,"  that  is,  m  I  undepitand,  the  brethrpn 
of  Biidhii  hhtnianita.  This  sii^j^««ti<»n  is  due  t4)  Dr.  liory.  and  «eeiii«»  Aound. 
The  rt;adiiig  Sakiyauam  was  tirst  published  by  Dr.  Iloey  in  the  riunecr.  [V.  A.  S.] 
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wliich  18  only  eleven  miles  from  Kapilavastu,  may  be  that 
erected  by  tiie  Sukya  brethren  itoiuediately  after  the  death 
of  Gautama.^ 


1  [The  wonl^  are  as  follows  (Muha-parinibbana  Sutta  in  J.R.A.S.  1876, 
p.  260)  :  — 

K<ipil(iraffhin'~i  pi  SaAi/d  Kapilnvntthusmim  Bhagavato  tariranam  thupan  ca 
mahiin  ra  ak-imitH. 

In  my  Eujrlisli  translation  ("  Buildbist  Suttas/*  S.B.E.,  vol.  xi,  p.  134)  this 
clause  has  hrrii,  by  inadvortt'nce,  omitted. 
In  PJtli  tin-  inscription  wouhl  run  — 

Jd'iiu*  minr't-Hidhfiihim*  Buddhnttm  hhagarato  fiakiyrtnam  Sukitii-bhaiikan/tm* 
saft/i'tf/inhiiim*  niijuttt-if/ih'umiiH, 

So  that  amoncc  tlu'si-  few  words  tlmre  are  no  less  than  four  that  show  a  sli^rht 
diffenncc  in  dialect  between  Pali  and  the  hmi^uafi^e  ot  the  iuscriptinnf  even 
allowing,  a^i  is  undouliti'dly  the  ease,  that  the  omission  of  long  vowels  und 
doubled  c(»nsunants  is  pun-ly  a  matttT  of  ortho;;rnphy ;  and  further,  the  phrase 
mrirn-ti'iilh^inatn  siiMus  awkward  in  Pali  prone  in  tlie  MrUfje  intended,  since  ftrira 
in  the  r»iu«jrular  mt  jins  not  'relics'  hut  •bo4ly,'  but  the  corresponding  compound 
nfirlni-thiipii  ociurs  in  the  s<use  of  *  t^tripa  ovor  relics*  in  the  liist  senUince  of  the 
Sutta  abovt:  ({Unted. 

\i  is  niisjiadin;'  t<»  remh.T  bhaimmto  by  •divine.*  The  word  means  merelv 
*  auicnst,  ausi)i('iiiu>.  fflir." 

An  altvrnativi.'  rend«'riu«r  of  the  inscription  would  be  :  Thit  shrine  for  tviira 
iif  tht'  lliijdiiii^  the  .h'l/Hsf  fhft,  is  that  i.f  thr  tiaktiaH^  the  brethrfn  of  the 
J/iMtiuf/ifishfil  Out,  in  fifsniH'i'ifit'fi  With  their  iiisttrHf  and  with  ihtir  children  and 
thfir  //•<■/> .V.  -  lin.  JD.J 
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Art.  XXIV. —  Vasco  da  Oama.     By  II.  Reade,  F.R.G.S. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  though  not  a  raan  of  words,  was,  as 
Camoens  says,  a  man  of  strenuous  deeds,  and  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  his  deeds,  and  of  the  results  which  during  four 
centuries  have  flowed  from  them,  that  we  are  now 
commemorating  him.  We  celebrate  in  liim  the  man  whose 
courage  and  perseverance  gave  India  to  Europe  and  to 
England,  and  who,  all  unknowingly,  was,  with  Columbus 
and  Magellan,  one  of  the  three  men  who  saved  the  Europe 
of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Reformation  from  being  laid 
in  ruins  by  Turkish  tyranny  seconded  by  French  treachery. 
Had  not  Columbus  and  Da  Oama,  twenty  years  before  the 
battle  of  Mohacs  and  the  successes  of  Barbarossa  in  the 
Mediterranean,  bestowed  upon  Spain  and  Portugal  the  riches 
of  Asia  and  America,  Charles  V  could  never  have  hurled 
back  from  the  German  frontiers  and  the  Italian  coasts  the 
all  but  overwhelming  inrush  of  tlie  hordes  of  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent.  But  what  could  the  defenders  of  Christendom 
have  done  save  for  the  coffers  of  the  Fuggers  and  the 
Welsers,  of  the  bankers  of  Antwerp  and  the  bankers  of 
Genoa  ?  and  whence  did  these  derive  their  wealth  but  from 
the  newly-opened  Spice  Islands  of  the  East  and  the  new- 
found gold-mines  of  the  West?  By  discovering  the  sea 
road  to  India,  Vasco  da  Gama  made  Lisbon  and  Antwerp  the 
emporia  of  the  world.  In  lol?  the  Turks  conquered  Egypt, 
and  thus  closed  the  last  of  the  roads  along  which  the  world's 
wealth  had  of  old  passed  from  East  to  West.  But  twenty- 
five  years  earlier  the  loss  of  this  Eastern  trade  would  have 
paralyzed  the  strength  of  Germanj'  and  of  Italy,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  fall  of  Hungary  and  the  treason  of 
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Francis  I  were  to  leave  the  walls  of  Vienna  and  Dona's 
galleys  as  the  only  bulwarks  between  Turkish  savagery  and 
the  printing-presses  of  Basle,  the  studios  glowing  with  the 
canvasses  of  Titian,  and  the  universities  where  the  germs 
of  our  modern  civilization  were  just  bursting  into  vigorous 
life.  But  the  tender  plant  of  culture  did  not  thus  perish. 
Thanks  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  had  formed  new  trade 
routes  far  beyond  tho  reach  of  the  Sultan's  power,  Europe 
at  this  most  critical  moment  was  not  deprived  of  the  riches 
of  the  East.  **  The  Kings  of  the  Isles  could  still  send  their 
presents,  Arabia  and  Saba  could  still  bear  their  gifts"  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross;  and  thus  strengthened,  Europe  was 
able  to  stand  up  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  foes. 
Vasco  da  Gama,  then,  was  one  of  the  chief  saviours  of  our 
modern  civilization,  nor  need  I  remind  you  how  in  later 
years  Hoi  hind  drew  from  her  Eastern  trade  the  strength 
which  enabled  her  to  break  the  yoke  of  Louis  XIV  from 
off  the  neck  of  Europe,  nor  how  the  wealth  of  India  in 
the  hands  of  England  helped  her  to  free  our  continent 
from  the  tyranny  of  Xapoleon. 

Vasco  da  Gama  was  not  only  a  saviour  of  civilization; 
with  Albuquerque  and  Almeida  he  was  one  of  the  first 
pioneers  on  the  road  which,  in  the  end,  led  England  to 
her  Empire  in  the  East.  He  it  was  who  taught  Europe 
how  to  conquer  and  how  to  hold  the  East.  To  the  detriment 
of  his  own  country  he  failed  to  teach  Europe  a  lesson  she 
has  not  yet  learned,  and  which,  perhaps,  will  never  be  learned 
by  anv  race  of  Latin  or  of  Teutonic  blood.  He  failed  to 
perceive  how  Europe  was  to  rule  Asia  sympathetically  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Asiatics,  and  his  failure  in  the  end 
cost  Portugal  the  Empire  he  had  won  her  in  the  East. 

Yet^'JKttgco  da  Gama  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  true 
means  of  imTi9J4iK  ^^^  power  as  the  foundation  of  a  colonial 
t'nij>ire.  Ho  cleariy  ^"^'  ^^*^^  when  a  commercial  nation 
oan  .send  its  goods  iP^^^®  alieaply  by  sea  than  by  land,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  fuf^^  ^  maintain  an  efficient  fleet,  its 
independence  is  practiv''^^^^^  *^^  ^^®  mercy  of  any  power 
which  can,  by  means  of  ^^®  navy,  control  the  routes  along 
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which  those  goods  arc  conveyed  to  their  markets.  Knowing, 
as  he  did  full  well,  the  unchanging  meteorological  and 
oceanographic  conditions  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  clearly 
saw  that  by  stationing  a  few  caravels  on  the  trade  routes 
into  which  these  conditions  forced  the  clumsy  vessels  of 
Ormuz,  of  Jeddah,  and  of  Tor,  and  by  securing  for  these 
caravels  a  fortified  port — he  only  asked  for  one,  Calicut, 
Cochin,  or  Cranganor — to  which  they  could  withdraw  at 
need,  Portugal  might  secure  for  herself  the  control  of  the 
whole  coastline  of  the  Asiatic  and  of  the  African  world, 
and  with  the  control  of  the  coastline  that  of  the  vast 
hinterlands,  whose  well-being  depended  upon  the  unchecked 
flow  of  trade  through  their  natural  port«.  These  hinter- 
lands she  could  rule  indirectly  through  their  native  kings, 
secure  in  her  knowledge  that  she  could  at  any  time  enforce 
the  unquestioning  obedience  of  her  vassals,  by  closing  the 
trade  routes  by  which  they  lived.  His  theories  were  carried 
into  practice,  and  eleven  years  after  his  discovery  of  India 
the  victory  of  Chaul  transferred  the  sceptre  of  the  world's 
commerce  from  Egypt  and  from  Venice  to  Portugal. 

The  discovery  of  the  value  of  those  factories,  which  in 
his  day  served  all  the  purposes  of  our  modem  coaling 
stations,  is  also  mainlv  due  to  Yasco  da  Gama. 

Look  out  on  the  map  the  former  seats  of  Portuguese 
power.  You  will  see  that  they  correspond,  for  the  most 
part,  as  nearly  as  the  requirements  of  those  days  will 
allow,  with  the  strategic  points  which  are  of  prime 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  our  naval  scientists  to-day. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  sheltered  ports  of  a  moderate 
depth,  which  could  be  reached  without  the  necessity  of 
contending  with  adverse  currents,  or  with  adverse  winds, 
were  those  best  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Portuguese 
seamen,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  only  world  centre 
of  any  actual  importance  which  was  known  to  but  left 
unoccupied  by  them  was  Table  Bay;  probably  they  failed 
to  annex  it  because  their  heavy  carracks  were  ill-suited 
for  struggling  on  to  India  against  the  Mozambique  current, 
or  for  beating  up  against  the  gales  which  so  often   rage 
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n round  tlio  Cape  of  Storms.^  But  to  look  elsewhere,  it  is 
only  since  the  introduction  of  our  modern  steamships,  that 
is  to  say,  for  all  practical  purposes,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  that,  on  the  East  African  Coast,  Delagoa  Bay,  Beira, 
and  Zanzibar  have  replaced  Sofala,  Mozambique,  Kilwa, 
Mombassa,  and  Melinde  as  important  centres.  Now,  of 
these  live,  four  were  chosen  by  Vasco  da  Gama  and 
his  predecessor,  Pero  do  Covilhara,  as  suitable  sites  for 
Portuguese  factories;  nor  were  their  selections  less  happy 
on  the  Indian  coast.  It  is  true  that  the  naval  power  of 
Timoja  forced  Da  Gama  to  refrain  from  occupying  Goa ; 
but  Calicut,  and  even  Cochin,  were  far  more  suitable 
centres  than  Bombay  would  have  been  for  the  spice 
trade  with  the  Further  East;  and,  indeed,  Bombay  could 
only  rise  into  importance  when  the  enterprise  of  Waghora 
had  established  steam  communication  with  Suez,  and  when 
the  railwav  had  been  carried  throiij^h  the  Western  Ghats. 
In  our  great-grandfathers'  day,  Madras  and  Surat,  thcf 
successor  of  Cambay,  were  far  more  important  to  our 
trade  than  was  the  "  Good  }k\y "  which  had  passed  to 
England  in  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza. 

Yet  even  more  importimt  results  of  Vasco  da  Gama's 
voyage  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Portugal  was  in  the 
fifteenth  centurj''  the  one  world  power  whose  genius  fitted 
her  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the  East  and 
the  West- 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  wasted  by  centuries  of 
foreign  war  and  of  civil  broils,  and  as  yet  but  little  civilized 
in  comparison  with  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  were 
in  no  ways  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  of  colonizing  lands 
densely  peopled  with  races  which  in  many  respects  were 
far  more  civilized  than  themselves.  The  hard,  unyielding 
temper    of    the    Teutonic     races    had     sufficiently    shown 

'  '11 H'  Portnjriiwe,  tbroiiirh  not  ornipyin^r  Tiiblc  H»iy,  lost  the  conimand  of  the 
lualtliy  ntutes  which  \viu\  thiiict.*  intn  thv  intt-rior  of  Atricii,  niul  wore  thus  forced 
to  iMijfiiil  tliemselTeB  with  iMirt*;  whirU  nn;  seprirnfid  from  the  pintoaux  of  the 
iiiti  lior  by  **  Fly  Belts  "  und  niMrsht-s.  Tliiy  is  ]»ro]»ably  thi'  cxplAniitioii  of  their 
iriilnrtt  Ms'roloiii'stf  in  Atrica  tn  wliirli  J.onl  Locli  li:i.s  silluili'<l.  Mnssauiedes.  the 
ijiii-  nully  lu-althy  port  in  r(niii^nu?SL*  At'rii-a,  Wiis  niinplvtciy  off  the  route  taken 
by  fjbips  goin^  to  ludia. 
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its  inability  to  adapt  itself  to  altered  conditions  and 
surroundings  in  Ireland,  in  Poland,  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  Baltic  provinces.  Italy,  a  nation  of  statesmen,  of 
bankers,  and  of  merchants,  was  divided  into  a  crowd  of 
rival  states,  whose  commercial  jealousies  had  already,  three 
centuries  before,  rendered  them  unable  to  profit  by  the 
magnificent  inheritance  which  had  come  to  them  at  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  whilst  the  Papacy,  itself  an 
Italian  power,  and  owing  its  existence  solely  to  the  skilful 
adjustment  of  the  balance  of  power  between  its  rivals  in 
the  Peninsula,  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  carry 
out  the  task  of  partitioning  two  new  worlds  between  Venice 
and  Genoa,  between  Florence,  Milan,  and  Naples.  It 
was  a  Spanish  and  not  an  Italian  pope  who  signed  the 
Borgian  Grant.  Spain,  embittered  by  her  secular  struggle 
against  the  Jew  and  the  Moor,  was  but  an  ill  training- 
school  for  men  who  would  be  called  upon  to  govern  lands 
filled  with  civilized  Pagans,  with  followers  of  Mahomet 
allied  by  religious  sympathy,  if  not  by  actual  ties  of  blood, 
with  her  own  lately  conquered  vassals  of  Granada,  and 
with  Christians,  who  bowing  the  knee  as  they  did  to  the 
successors  of  St.  Thomas,  but  not  to  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  were  to  rigid  Catholics  more  hateful  than  even 
infidel,  heathen,  or  Jew.  Had  Columbus  really  reached 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  and  had  it  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Spain  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  lands  of  Chathai 
and  of  Zeiton,  of  the  Great  Khan  and  the  Great  Mogul, 
Spanish  "  Inquisitors "  and  Spanish  **  Conquistadores " 
would  in  a  few  years  have  rendered  the  future  rule  of 
a  European  nation  over  India  for  ever  as  impossible  as 
the  memory  of  the  Jesuits  has  rendered  it  over  Japan 
or  over  Abyssinia,  or  as  centuries  of  "passive  resistance" 
may  render  it  in  China.  Only  Portugal  remained.  For 
three  hundred  vears  her  soil  had  been  free  from  the 
presence  of  the  Moor  ;  her  ecclesiastics  were  far  removed 
from  the  ambitions  and  from  the  influence  of  the  Koman 
Curia;  her  kings,  since  the  first  conquest  of  Ccuta,  had 
been  guided  in  their  self-imposed  task  of  world  exploration 
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by  wise  men  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Torah  and  of 
the  Koran,  and  had  not  scorned  to  seek  the  advice  of 
pagans  as  to  the  moans  of  reaching  the  Christian  realms 
ruled  over  by  Prester  John.  Vasco  da  Gama's  own  ex- 
pedition  had,  indeed,  been  chiefly  decided  on  in  consequence 
of  information  obtained  by  John  II  from  the  pagan  king 
of  Benin  during  his  visit  to  Portugal  in  1484,  and  his 
instructions  had  been  drawn  up  by  Don  Manoel  in  con- 
sultation with  the  learned  Hebrew  astronomer  Abraham- 
ben-Ziiccuth.  The  fire  of  the  Catholic  faith  burned  brightly 
in  Portugal,  but  in  tlie  fifteenth  century  the  Portuguese 
were,  as  yet,  far  from  being  a  fanatical  race,  and  though 
Vasco  da  Guma  might  be  eager  to  bear  the  Standard  of 
the  Cross  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  yet  we  never  find  him,  except,  perhaps,  in  one 
or  two  instances  for  political  reasons,  forcing  unwilling 
converts  to  the  baptismal  font.  His  men,  many  of  whom 
had  already  lived  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  negroes 
of  Manicongo,  interested  themselves  whilst  in  Calicut  in 
obtaining  vocabularies  of  the  native  language  and  in 
drawing  up  memoirs  on  the  geography  and  commerce  of 
the  Further  East  from  information  obtained  from  friendly 
Moors.  Thus  the  way  was  paved  for  a  system  of  alliances 
between  the  Portuguese  and  the  native  kings,  which 
materially  facilitated  the  introduction  of  European  rule 
and  European  religion  into  India,  and  which  certainly 
could  not  have  been  established  by  any  other  Europeans 
of  that  dav.  The  unknown  author  of  the  "Roteiro," 
compiling  witli  the  help  of  his  Moorish  and  Jewish  friends 
his  scanty  notes  on  Eastern  Geography  and  his  scantier 
vocabulary  of  Malavalim,  was  the  true  forerunner  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  Gon^alvo  da  Silveira,  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and  of  Sir  William  Hunt«r. 
The  Anibbishop  who  burnt  the  Aztec  Manuscript-s,  the 
Govern(>r  who  cast  the  art  treasures  of  Cuzco  into  the 
melting-pot,  were  Spnuiards;  but  the  discoverer  of  Sanskrit, 
the  lirst  philosopher  who  conjectured,  in  some  measure, 
the  tie  of  blood  which   unites  the  Aryan  peoples  of  India 
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and  the  TVest,  was  an  Italian  Jesuit,  working  under  the 
protection  of  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  of  Goa.  It  was, 
indeed,  fortunate  alike  for  Europe  and  for  the  East  that 
it  was  Portugal  who  was  called  upon  by  Providence  to 
take  upon  herself  the  task  of  pulling  down  the  barrier  which 
had  so  long  kept  apart  the  two  worlds.^ 

But  what  manner  of  man  was  Vasco  da  Gama  in  himself? 
For  my  part  I  believe  tliat  we  find  him  as  he  lived  and 
breathed,  rather  in  the  simple  words  of  the  "  Roteiro/'  than 
in  Correa*s  exaggerations,  in  the  rhetoric  of  Da  Barros, 
or  even  in  the  glowing  poetry  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  albeit  that, 
with  true  poetic  insight,  Camoens  appears  to  have  kept 
closely  in  many  places  to  the  sober  words  of  the  oldest 
journal  of  the  voyage.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  this 
journal  is  really  the  one  compiled  by  Dom  John  Figueira, 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the 
expedition,  which  Correa  professes  to  have  used  as  the 
foundation  on  which  he  reared  his  "  Indian  Memoirs,"  we 
could  accept  it  as  a  true  portrait  of  Vasco  da  Gama  with 
very  little  hesitation,  but,  unfortunately,  the  authorship  of 
the  **  Roteiro  "  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

Taking,  then,  Vasco  da  Gama  as  we  find  him  in  the 
"  Roteiro,"  I  seem  to  see  a  plain  seaman,  to  whom  the 
task  of  leading  the  expedition,  which  was  destined  to  open 
the  sea  road  to  India,  appears  to  have  fallen  very  much 
bv  chance.  Correa,  indeed,  states  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  merely  because  he  happened  to  enter 
the  room  where  King  Manoel  was  deliberating  with  his 
council  on  the  coming  expedition,  and,  as  Mr.  Stanley 
points  out,  this  view  is  shared  by  Camoens,  who  makes 
Da  Gama  say  : — 

"  I,  whose  foreboding  heart  would  still  project 
Great  thingn  like  this,  as  if  for  me  designed, 
But  who  had  scarcely  hoped  to  give  effect 
To  such  ambitious  longings  of  my  mind. 

*  **  Lufliad,**  tanto  vii,  3. 
J.E.A.8.  189S.  39 
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I  know  not  for  what  reason,  what  respect, 
Or  what  good  omen  in  my  star  divined, 

The  King  entrusted  to  my  hands  the  key 
Of  this  reluctant  stubborn  mystery." 

Lusiad,  canto  iv,  77.     (Quillinan.) 

Others  say  that  he  simply  took  the  place  of  his  father, 
Estevam  da  Gama,  who  had  been  named  to  the  command, 
but  who  died  before  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail. 
However  this  may  be,  Da  Gama  had  evidently  not  made  any 
special  studies  to  fit  himself  for  his  task.  Unlike  Columbus, 
he  had  not  pored  for  years  over  the  pages  of  Strabo,  of 
Ptolemy,  of  8eneca,  and  of  Cardinal  d'Ailly ;  he  waa  not 
the  correspondent  of  Toscanelli,  nor  would  he  have  been 
prepared  to  defend  the  existence  of  a  sea  road  to  India 
before  an  assembly  of  theologians  by  combating  the 
**  dictamina  **  of  Lactantius  and  of  Saint  Augustine  with 
quotations  drawn  from  Holy  Writ.  On  the  contrary,  he 
know  nothing  of  the  literature  existing  on  the  subject  of 
India  even  in  his  own  day,  had  certainly  never  read  either 
Josafat  Barbaro  or  Niccolo  Conti,  and  possibly  had  never 
even  heard  of  Marco  Polo,  but  had  prepared  himself  for  his 
tasks  solely  by  consulting  the  reports,  invaluable  it  is  true, 
of  bis  predecessors,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  Joam  Ynfante,  and 
Pero  de  Coviliiam,  or,  at  most,  by  studying  Martin  Behaim's 
globe  and  some  faulty  copy  of  Fra  Mauro's  map.  If  we 
may  judge  from  an  incidental  description  of  the  geography 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  **  Roteiro  "  (cf.  p.  49,  ed.  1861), 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  even  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  unless,  indeed,  he  confounded  it  with 
that  of  Cambay,  and  he  evidently  was  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  the  Koran,  or  he  would  have  used  it  in  speaking 
of  the  **  books  of  their  law,"  which  he  captured  in  the 
Moorish  pirogues  at  Mozambique  (cf.  "  Roteiro,"  p.  33, 
ed.  18GI). 

He  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  literary 
knowledge.  All  his  comparisons  and  similes  are  derived 
from  his  practical  experience  in  Portugal.     The  birds  and 
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dogs  at  St.  Helena  Bay  (cf.  **Roteiro,"  p.  5,  ed.  1861) 
are  **  pretty  well  the  same  as  those  of  Portugal,"  At 
Mossel  Bay  he  buys  a  black  bullock,  "  the  beef  of  which 
was  as  tasty  as  our  own  in  Portugal"  (cf.  p.  11).  The 
riding  oxen  of  the  Hottentot  ladies  **  are  as  large  as  those 
of  Alemtejo,  and  have  pack-saddles  like  those  used  in 
Castille "  (cf.  p.  13) ;  and  the  shore  of  Cape  Delgado  is 
fringed  with  trees  "like  elms"  (cf.  p.  30).  He  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  religions  save  those 
of  Mahomet  and  of  Christ.  All  that  is  not  Moorish 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  Christian :  and  under  the 
name  of  Christian  he  confounds  together,  with  charming, 
if  ignorant,  impartiality,  the  Eali-worshipping  Hindoos 
of  Calicut  (cf.  p.  56,  etc.) ;  the  devotees  of  Krishna, 
whom  he  voluntarily  hails  as  "  Christ "  when  he  meets 
them  at  Melinde  (cf.  p.  47) ;  the  Buddhists  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsula  in  Pegu  (cf.  p.  Ill)  and  Siam 
("  Xarnauz,"  p.  109) ;  the  Abyssinian  Jacobites  of  the 
East  African  coast  (at  Mombassa,  p.  41) ;  and  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  Southern  India  ("  Quorongoliz,"  "Coleu," 
**Cael,"  p.  108).  On  his  first  arrival  at  Calicut,  he  attends 
a  ceremony  in  honour  of  Kali  at  the  Tali  Pagoda,  in  the 
full  belief  that  he  is  assisting  at  the  Christian  Mass:  he 
allows  his  head  to  be  smeared  with  the  sacred  sandal-wood 
paste ;  describes  the  "  thread  of  the  thrice-born  "  worn  by 
the  Quafees  as  **a  stole,  such  as  is  worn  by  our  deacons"; 
and  adores  in  an  image  of  Gunpati  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
her  Hlessed  Son.  He  merely  remarks  incidentally  that  the 
pictures  of  the  saints  drawn  in  fresco  "  on  the  walls  of 
the  church  were  in  a  different  style  to  ours,  for  although 
they  wore  halos,  yet  their  teeth  were  so  long  that  they 
stuck  an  inch  out  of  their  mouths,  and  every  saint  had 
four  or  five  anns"  (cf.  pp.  56,  57).  The  spiritual  director 
of  the  Zumorim  is  described  "  as  a  squat  old  man  who  is 
like  a  bishop,  and  by  whom  the  king  is  directed  in  all 
church  matters"  (cf.  p.  58),  just  as  if  he  had  been  the 
Indian  equivalent  of  I)om  Manoel's  own  confessor,  Bishop 
Cal9adilha  himself.     We  can  well  imagine  how  Vosco  da 
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Otiina  would  liavc  laughed  at  the  fine  speeches  and  classical 
comparisons,  in  tlie  best  style  of  Sannazzaro  or  of  Jorge 
de  Montema3'or,  which  Camoens  so  often  puts  in  his  mouth. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  he  might  be  neither 
a  philosopher  nor  a  savant,  Vasco  da  Gama  had  a  keen 
eye  for  economic  facts.  The  description  of  the  route 
followed  by  the  spice  trade  up  the  Red  Sea  (cf.  p.  88), 
and  the  notes  on  the  trade  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  (cf.  pp.  107-113),  are  admirable; 
and  his  observations  on  the  essential  poverty  of  India, 
drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  beggars  of  Calicut 
Ccf  p.  77,  etc.)  in  begging  scraps  from  his  sailors,  would 
have  appeared  strange  to  the  contemporaries  of  Edmund 
Burke.  ITe  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  nations  he  visits,  as  we  see  from  his 
remarks  on  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres,  on  the  Moors  of 
tlie  East  African  coast,  and  the  Indians  of  Calicut;  and 
knows  well  that  the  great  advantage  which  Portugal  will 
derive  from  his  discovery  is,  that  it  will  transfer  the  spice 
trnde  of  the  Further  East  from  Venice  and  Alexandria  to 
Lisbon,  although  it  is  evident  that  he  thinks  India  itself 
far  poorer  than  the  East  African  coast,  at  least  so  far  as 
its  own  natural  productions  are  concerned.  For  the  rest, 
he  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  peoples;  knows  the  difference  between 
the  Arabic  spoken  in  Spain  and  that  current  in  the  Hedjaz ; 
and  is  aware  that  the  language  of  Manicongo  is  identical 
with  that  of  tlie  Caffres  on  the  Limpopo.  His  astrolabe 
lie  can  use  well,  and  he  takes  some  interest  in  the  history 
of  birds.  Thanks  to  Fra  Mauro's  map,  he  has  the  geo- 
graphy of  Africa  at  his  fingers'  ends.  In  short,  Vasco  da 
Gama  is  the  type  of  the  navigator  who  has  received  the 
education  given  at  such  schools  as  that  which  we  know 
Columbus  had  kept  at  Lisbon  in  his  youth,  but  who  had 
never  gone  through  the  classical  curriculum  reserved  in  hia 
(lay  for  those  who  desired  to  enter  either  Holy  Orders  or 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown.  We  may  safely  say  that 
but    for    the    previous   explorations  of    Pero  de   Covilham 
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and  Joam  Ynfante,  Vasco  da  Garaa  would  never,  by  his 
own  unaided  exertions,  have  found  out  the  sea  road  to 
India.  He  could  not  of  himself  have  devised  a  plan  for 
doing  80 ;  but  he  was  the  very  man  to  carry  through  such 
a  plan  when  it  had  been  drawn  up  for  him  by  others. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  compare  him  with  a  man  known 
in  our  modern  world  I  should  say  that  Vasco  da  Gama 
must  greatly  have  resembled  Mr.  Cecil  Khodes.  Like 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Vasco  da  Gama  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
perseverance,^  and  was,  in  the  domain  of  statesmanship, 
a  man  of  singularly  original  ideas,  who  relied  solely  and 
entirely  on  his  own  efforts.  In  his  Indian  diplomacy  he 
had  to  invent  everything,  as  he  had  no  precedents  what- 
soever to  guide  him,  save  such  as  he  might  draw  from  the 
intercourse  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  half-savage  potentates 
of  Benin  and  Manicongo;  yet,  like  Mr.  Khodes,  he  was 
able  to  devise  the  means  by  which  a  great  empire  was  built 
up  on  an  undertaking  which,  in  its  origin,  had  been 
purely  commercial.  Out  of  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
reorganizing  the  spice  trade  in  the  interests  of  Portugal, 
Vasco  da  Gama  shaped  the  foundations  of  her  Empire  in 
the  East,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  reared  Rhodesia  upon  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  diamond  mining  companies  of  Kimberley. 
Like  the  South  African  statesman,  he  was,  perhaps,  not  over 
scrupulous  when  he  thought  the  interests  of  his  country 
at  stake.  His  conduct  at  Calicut  recalls  many  episodes  iu 
recent  history  in  South  Africa, 

Lenient  as  he  was,  as  a  rule,  to  those  under  him,  he 
could  at  times  be  terribly  severe.  His  couruge  during 
the  mutiny  off  the  Cape,  and  during  his  detention  on  shore 
at  Calicut  by  the  king's  intendunt,  deserves  all  praise. 
With  the  native  races  he  seems  to  have  been  not  unpopular, 
although  he  could,  when  necessity  demanded,  display 
a  rigour  which  might  seem  cruelty  to  men  who  have  not 
lived  through  such  experiences  as  the  Matabili  rising  and 
the   Indian   Mutinj'.      He  was  far   from   being  intolerant, 

»  "  Lusiad,"  canto  vi,  95-99. 
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and  won  the  friendship  of  Moors  like  Monfaide  and  the 
King  of  Molindo,  and  of  Jews  like  Don  Gaspar  das  Indius, 
and  seems  to  have  been  greatly  liked  by  the  Hindoo 
fishermen  of  the  Goa  coast;  but  to  treachery  or  suspected 
troaohory  he  was  implacable,  as  he  showed  only  too  plainly 
at  Mossel  Ray,  at  Mozambique,  and  in  his  attack  ou 
Timoja's  fleet  (cf.  "  Roteiro,"  pp.  12-30,  etc.;  93).  In 
bombarding  Magadoxo  (cf.  p.  102),  he  appears  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  wanton  piece  of  cruelty.  One  is  glad  to  feel 
til  at,  in  many  instances,  Da  BaiTos  does  not  confirm  the 
accounts  given  by  Correa  of  Da  Gama's  treatment  of  his 
prisoners,  and  that  we  may,  for  instance,  reasonably  doubt 
Corroa's  assertions  (cf.  "Leiidas  da  India,"  Second  Voyage, 
pp.  32})-3'U,  Hon.  H.  Stanley's  translation)  as  to  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  him  on  the  Brahmin  envoy  of  the  King 
of  Calicut,  and  as  to  the  murder  of  his  Malabari  prisoners. 
He  was,  however,  fully  authorized  by  the  habit-s  and  customs 
of  his  own  day  in  inflicting  torture  on  suspect-ed  spies,  as  in 
the  case  of  his  hostages  at  Monibassa  (cf.  "Rotoiro,"  p.  39), 
wliiLst,  probably,  the  Portuguese  Empire  could  never  have 
been  established  but  for  the  terror  which  he  inspired  by 
the  signal  vengeance  which  he  took  upon  Calicut  for  the 
treacliery  of  its  king  towards  the  expedition  of  Pedr* 
Alvarez  Cabral.  " Fear  and  Dread,"  in  other  words,  "The 
Power  of  the  Sword,"  is,  indeed,  the  real  foundation  of 
European  rule  over  Asiatic  and  African  races,  and  Vasco 
da  Gaina  may,  like  Mr.  Cecil  Uhodes  in  Matabililand,  have 
done  a  kindness  by  drowning  rebellion  in  blood. 

As  Viceroy  of  India,  Da  Gama's  policy  reminds  me  much 
of  that  followed  200  years  afterwards  by  Lord  Clive.^  Like 
Clive,  Da  Gama  was,  as  Correa  (cf.  p.  39(5)  points  out,  "very 
zealous  for  the  king's  revenue,  and  used  to  say  that  men 
came  to  India  very  poor  and  enriched  themselves,  and  that 
he,  if  he  could,  would  make  the  king  rich,  as  the  greatest 
benefit  the  people  could  obtain  was  to  have  the  king  well 
supplied."     "  lie  inspired  everj'body  "  (cf.  p.  406,  Correa) 

*  T.«»nl  riivo,  who  wa*  well  acqnriintpd  with  the  Portupfuese  laufpiags,  may 
h:ivf-  lia<l  ><iLUi'  know  ledge  of  Da  Gama's  history  iroui  Da  Harrow,  Castanhieda,  etc. 
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*'  with  great  fear,  especially  the  captains  of  the  forts :  for 
if  he  found  them  in  fault  he  would  chastise  and  execute 
them,  and  if  they  remained  alive  he  would  send  them  to 
the  king  with  the  charges  against  them ;  because  if  they 
were  bad,  so  also  would  be  the  officers  of  their  fortress, 
and  the  officers  of  justice  and  the  revenue,  and  these  all 
together  destroyed  the  people;  because  the  injuries  com- 
mitted by  the  Moors  sprang  from  the  robberies  which  the 
captains  committed  upon  them,  and  therefore  no  one  should 
go  to  Portugal  to  escape  from  the  evil  which  he  had  done 
in  India  during  his  time,  because  as  he  would  chastise  the 
great  the  small  men  would  be  afraid.  Therefore,  whenever 
he  found  a  man  aggrieved  or  injured  by  the  great,  or  by 
sentences  wrongly  given,  he  would  redress  it  all  and 
chastise  with  strict  justice ;  and  he  had  no  need  of  the 
gentlemen  for  fighting,  but  only  for  props,  to  set  up  one 
when  another  was  rotten."  Does  not  this  remind  us  of 
Lord  Olive's  attitude  to  Johnstone,  to  the  private  traders, 
and  to  the  English  officers  who  resigned  their  commissions 
in  the  mutiny  at  Fort  William  of  1765  P  (Cf.  Macaulay's 
Essays,  "  Lord  Clive,"  pp.  535-537,  ed.  1869.)  Da  Gama 
well  proved  his  sincerity  by  his  conduct  to  the  murderer 
Fernan  Gomes  de  Lemos,  Captain  of  Ceylon  (Correa,  pp. 
424-5),  and  to  the  swindling  Governor  of  Ormuz,  D.  Duarte 
de  Menezes  (p.  408  et  seq.). 

As  a  diplomat  Vasco  da  Gama  was,  perhaps,  even  more 
fortunate,  for  by  his  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Cananor 
and  Cochin  he  was,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
first  to  introduce  that  system  of  governing  India  through 
her  own  native  princes  as  feudatories  of  the  imperial 
power,  which  we  see  at  work  in  our  own  day  both  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  in  the  308  principalities  whose 
rulers,  as  they  have  but  lately  once  more  shown,  are  such 
true  and  faithful  vassals  of  Victoria  Queen-Empress  of 
India.  May  I  end  by  pointing  out  that,  to  his  honour  be 
it  said,  Vasco  da  Gama  never  appears  to  have  been  guilty 
of  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  Hindoo  temple  or  of  a 
Mahometan  mosque,  nor,  in  that  age  of   intolerance,  does 
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he  ever  seem  to  have  done  any  man  a  wrong  merely  on 
account  of  his  religion.  He  had  his  reward,  for  he  found 
faithful  friends  and  loving  servants  alike  amongst  Moors, 
Jews,  and  even  amongst  those  Nestorian  Christians  who, 
in  orthodox  eyes,  were  far  worse  heretics  than  either. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  we  are  met  together  here  this 
day  to  honour,  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  after 
he  was  laid  to  his  rest  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Antony 
at  Cochin. 

Like  David  from  amongst  the  sheepfolds,  like  Cecil 
Rhodes  from  the  coffee-groves  of  Natal,  Yasco  da  Oama 
was  suddenly  and  imexpectedly  called  from  the  anteroom 
of  a  Lisbon  palace  to  take  the  command  of  that  great 
undertaking  which,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence, 
was  not  only  destined  to  bind  together  the  Eastern  and 
y  the  Western  worlds,  but  also  to  give  Europe  the  means  of 

saving  her  civilization,  and  that  of  the  empires  which  she 
carried  in  her  bosom,  from  the  inrushing  flood  of  barbarism 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  it  in  the  germ.  This 
undertaking  Yasco  da  Gama  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
to  this  day  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  Are  not 
these  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  your  Council  in  proposing 
the  resolution  which  I  have  been  asked  to  support,  and 
which  I  trust  you  will  pass  with  acclamation  P 


A 


Note  I.    "Lusiad,**  Canto  vii,  3. 

Ye  Portuguese,  as  few  as  ye  are  brave, 
Who  never  pause  your  feeble  strength  to  tell ; 
Ye,  who  your  varied  tolls  to  Death  have  paid. 
To  spread  abroad  the  Law  of  Life  eterne ; 
This  is  your  lot,  so  Heaven  itself  decrees, 
That  ye,  poor  little  flocklet  though  ye  be. 
Should  do  the  more  in  Holy  Christentie, 
For  thus  dost  Thou,  O  Christ,  exalt  humility. 
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Note  II.    "  Lu8iad/'  Canto  vi,  95-99. 

'Tis  mid  these  threatening  dangers  ever  ni*;h, 
Amid  these  days  of  toil  and  constant  fears, 
That  they  who  're  born  to  be  of  Fame  the  friends 
Gain  honours  that  fade  not  and  seats  above ; 
Not  ever  leaning  on  the  moss-grown  trunks 
That  bear  the  names  of  noble  ancestors, 
Nor  on  their  gilded  couches,  'twixt  the  sheets 
Of  finest  sable  that  Muscovia  sends  : 

Not  with  new  cates,  which  cooks'  racked  brains 

devise, 
Not  with  soft  idle  games  to  kill  the  hours, 
Not  with  the  varied,  infinite  delights 
Which  set  a  woman's  heart  in  brave  men's  breasts ; 
Not  with  those  appetites,  ne'er  overcome. 
Which  Fortune  ave  makes  seem  so  loveable ; 
She  ne'er  her  tlirall  allows  to  haste  his  step 
To  dare  some  deed  of  prowess  virtue  bids. 

But  thou  must  seek  her  with  thine  own  stout  arm, 
And  honours  win  to  rightly  call  thine  own, 
In  watchings  and  thy  good  steel  girding  on ; 
Bearing  the  tempests  and  the  cruel  waves, 
Th'  Antarctic's  bosom's  numbing  chills  oeicome 
In  regions  where  no  shelt^^riug  haven  opes ; 
The  rotting  victuals  smiling  gulp  thou  down 
Seasoned  alone  with  biting  suti'ering. 

Force  thou  thy  face,  the  paler  it  doth  grow. 
To  seem  the  franker,  merrier,  more  care-free, 
For  all  the  glowing  bullets  whistling  by 
To  tear  away  thy  comrade's  leg  or  ann ; 
'Tis  thus  thy  breast  with  honour  callous  grows, 
And  turnsi  alike  from  honours  and  from  goM, 
From  honours  and  from  gold  that  chance  hutti  won. 
Chance  and  not  virtue's  efforts,  just  aud  hard. 
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'T  is  thus  the  mind  itself  from  darkness  clears, 
And  from  each  trial  a  god-like  calm  doth  draw, 
So  that  it  gazes,  us  from  heaven's  seats, 
On  man's  poor  feeble  stumbling  steps  below. 
Such  is  the  man  to  whom  sound  sense  gives  strength, 
Sense  sound  and  never  by  mere  passion  swayed. 
Who  'II  rise  (as  well  he  should)  to  high  command 
Unsought  by  him  and  much  against  his  will. 
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Art.  XXV. — The  Origin  of  Village  Land-Tenures  in  India. 

By  B.  H.  Baden-Powell. 

In  the  Journal  of  this  Society  for  July,  1897  (pp.  628-641), 
an  interesting  coram unication  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hewitt 
regarding  the  existence  of  a  real  community  of  ownership 
in  land,  among  the  earliest  Eolarian  and  Dravidian  village 
settlers.  I  had  hoped  to  see  this  followed  up  by  some 
further  local  and  other  details,  as  the  matter  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  one  that  cannot  be  elucidated  except  by 
the  aid  of  such  special  local  knowledge  as  Mr.  Hewitt, 
from  his  long  residence  on  the  Central  Provinces  and  iu 
Chutiya  JJagpur,  undoubtedly  possesses. 

It  will  be  well  briefly  to  recall  the  condition  of  the 
question  regarding  the  original  form  of  village  land-owning. 
For  a  long  time  we  were  accustomed  to  rely  on  a  generali- 
zation which  was,  in  fact,  based  on  the  extremely  imperfect 
information  recorded  in  the  first  series  of  Settlement  Reports 
of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  on  some  general  descriptions 
of  the  joint-village  to  be  found  in  official  minutes  and 
histories.  When  the  fact  became  known  that  in  North- 
Western  India  there  were  village  'estates'  in  large 
numbers,  where  each  village  area  had  an  independent  pro- 
prietary body  of  co-sharers  who  claimed  to  own,  collectively, 
the  entire  area,  w^aste  and  arable  together,  in  a  ring  fence, 
and  that  this  ownership  was  in  certain  shares  which  were, 
in  some  cases,  not  actually  divided  out  on  the  ground,  it 
was  argued  that  here  we  had  a  primitive,  or  archaic,  con- 
dition of  land-owning,  in  which  the  body  or  *  community ' 
were  the  owners,  not  the  individual.  It  was  further  assumed 
that  the  whole  population  was  mainly  Aryan,  and  that  this 
collective    ownership    was    essentially    an    Indo-Germauio 
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institution,  and  was  therefore  justly  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Teutonic  '  mark  *  and  similar  (real  or  supposed) 
European  forms. 

It  was,  however,  rather  a  remarkable  feature  that  none 
of  the  advocates  or  adopters  of  the  theory  ever  told  us 
precisely  what  was  meant  by  land  being  '  owned  in  common/ 
It  is  very  easy,  owing  to  similarity  of  sound,  to  drop  into 
a  kind  of  literary  confusion  between  'community'  as 
indicating  a  body  of  persons  (related  by  blood  or  otherwise) 
who  have  local  interests  and  customs  affecting  them  in  the 
aggregate,  and  'community'  in  the  sense  of  owning  op 
enjoying  the  laud  (or  other  goods)  'in  common/  It  might 
be  asked,  for  example,  whether  a  group  of,  say,  fifty  persons, 
each  having  his  fixed  fractional  share  in  the  entire  estate, 
even  though  such  shares  had  not  been  divided  out  on  the 
ground — only  the  corresponding  share  of  the  rental  or 
produce  paid  him  by  the  manager — can  properly  represent 
'  ownership  in  common  '  ?  Even  if  a  large  part  of  the  area 
is  waste  and  is  really  used  '  in  common '  for  grazing, 
woodcutting,  etc.,  because  it  is  not  yet  required  for 
cultivation,  and  yet  it  is  understood  that  every  member  has 
a  right  to  a  distinct  fractional  portion  whenever  partition 
is  called  for,  is  it  exactly  right  to  say  that  even  this  land 
is  owned  '  in  common  '  P  Does  not  the  idea  of  commozi 
holding  necessitate  that  no  one  should  have  any  particular 
lot  or  share,  but  that  all  should  cultivate  and  should  take 
from  the  store  of  general  produce  what  each  family  happens 
to  require,  without  a  thought  that  A  is  entitled  to  ^,  B  to  |, 
C  to  J  of  i,  and  so  on  ?  Common-ownership  does  not  seem 
to  be  identical  with  joint-ownership. 

Then,  again,  no  one  thought  of  inquiring  who  these 
groups  or  communities  were — to  what  tribe,  Aryan,  Jat, 
or  other,  they  actually  belonged ;  and  if  (as  certainly  was 
very  often  the  case)  these  questions  could  be  answered,  and 
the  approximate  date  ascertained,  whether  the  mode  of 
joint-enjoyment  really  implied  anything  archaic. 

When  the  later  series  of  Settlement  Reports  and  district 
monographs    and    gazetteers    began    to    appear,    roughly 
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speaking  after  1870,  it  became  increasingly  possible^  to 
marshal  the  facts,  to  classify  the  villages  as  to  origin,  and 
to  show  how  they  were  owned ;  and  that,  in  fact,  '  com- 
munity of  ownership '  did  not  exist.  It  also  became  evident 
that  these  co-sharing  bodies,  often  established  over  the  heads 
of  an  earlier  cultivating  group  (who  then  became  *  tenants '), 
chiefly  belonged  to  the  immigrant,  conquering  class,  repre- 
senting the  descendants  of  chiefs  whose  domains  were  acquired 
in  Northern  India — north  of  the  Narbada  River.  By  far  the 
larger  part  (according  to  area)  of  India  was  marked  by 
another  type  of  village  which  was,  in  fact,  the  older  of  the 
two;  for  the  co-sharing  village,  however  formed,  might  be 
observed  to  be  established  over  the  heads  of  an  earlier  group 
in  the  other  form ;  but  the  second  type  certainly  was  never 
produced  out  of  the  joint- village  by  any  process  whatever. 

On  this  point — the  distinction  of  two  types  of  village,  the 
supporters  of  the  older  theory  were  especially  weak.  Some 
writers  simply  ignored  the  distinction ;  others  imagined  that 
the  more  widely  spread  village  of  separate  peasant  owners 
was  a  decaved  form  of  the  other.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
communal  theory  was  first  brought  forward,  the  village  forms 
of  Central,  Western,  Southern,  and  Further-Eastern  India 
were  little  known,  and  there  was  not  much  on  record  about 
them.  But  I  must  not  attempt  any  details  as  to  the  modes 
of  getting  over  the  diflBculty  adopted. 

A  consideration  of  well-established  ethnological  facts 
shows  that  there  were  other  pre  -  Aryan  or  non  -  Aryan 
races  in  India,  which  certainly  had  permanent  village 
cultivation,  and  not  in  the  joint  form.  But  (as  I  have 
already  remarked)  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  theory 
that  the  *  common  ownership '  was  particularly  Aryan ; 
in  short,  *  t/te  Indian  village '  was  introduced  by  the  tribes 
whose  first  appearance  in  India  is  traceable  in  the  Vedic 
Hymns  and  pursued  traditionally  from  allusions  in  the 
Epics,  Puranas,  Jatakas,  etc.      But   these  tribes  were  not 

*  Larpelv  owin;?  to  the  impuW  given  by  Sir  H.  Maine**  writinn  to  STFtematic 
inquiry,     ft  in  to  tiii.s  «H>«tin^'uij»heu  autlior'*  motho-i  and  principled,  rather  than* 
to  hid  t<>ntativo  theory,  that  we  owe  »o  great  a  debt. 
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particularly,  or  indeed  at  all,  agricultural.  Village  culti- 
vutioii  essentially  belonged  to  earlier  races  over  whom  the 
Aryans  took  the  rule.  The  form  of  village  which  was 
most  prevalent,  and  was  marked  by  a  powerful  headman 
and  separate  peasant  holdings — which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  I  have  called  the  raiyativdvl  village — survived  over 
all  that  large  area,  south  of  the  Yindhyan  barrier,  because 
there  the  Aryan  element  extended  least.  Aryan  influence 
ultimately  prevailed  over  a  large  part  of  that  area  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  not  by  any  racial  immigration  en  nias»e 
(as  in  Northern  India),  but  by  the  gradual  establishment 
of  Brahman  teachers  and  by  the  local  acquisition  of  military 
commands  and  rulcrships  by  adventurous  *  Kshatriya  * 
chiefs.  Here  and  there  traces  of  old  joint-villages  formed 
by  families  of  the  ruling  (foreign)  caste  were  found  in 
the  Dakhan,  as  I  have  explained  in  an  earlier  paper 
(J.R.A.S.,  1897,  p.  265).  They  are  the  vestiges  of  local 
lord!*hip  over  the  earlier  village  settlements. 

In  my  study  of  *'The  Indian  Village  Community,"'  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  all  the  details  I  could 
find  regarding  the  vestiges  of  Dravidian  and  Kolarian 
village  custonisS,  preserved  (much  better  than  elsewhere) 
in  the  secure  plateau-lands  of  Chutiya  Nilgpur  (South- 
AVest  Bengal)  and  in  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  and 
the  Orissa  highlands.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these  still 
traceable  village  institutions  explained  the  probable  origin 
of  the  separate  holding  or  raiyattcdrl  village.  They 
accounted  for  the  prominence  of  the  headman  (*p5tel') — 
the  representative  of  the  old  tribal  leader  of  the  group 
that  established  the  village;  they  accounted  for  the  special 
holding  of  land  attached  to  the  office,  as  well  as  to  some 
of  the  hereditary  village  artizans  and  servants,  and  which 
were  called  by  the  later  Moslem  administrators  'watan' 
lands.  No  one  was  owner  of  the  whole  village,  nor  was 
there  a  superior  body  of  co-sharers  who  jointly  constituted 
the    owners.      This   was    clearly   illustrated    by   the    case 

^  Loudon,  I^unginaos  k,  Co.,  189G. 
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of  the  curiously  preserved  Eundh  tribe  of  Orissa,  among 
whom  the  agricultural  village  was  a  well-established 
institution,  but  where  joint-ownership  and  the  joint-family 
and  joint-inheritance  (as  developed  by  the  Hindus)  were 
unknown. 

It  is  very  important,  now,  to  notice  that  Mr.  Hewitt  (if 
I  understand  him  rightly)  regards  the  Eiindh  village  as  not 
representing  the  earliest  stage.  The  Kandh  tribal  area  is 
divided  into  '  muttha.'  ^  Each  such  division  is  again  divided 
into  *  gocl.'  The  latter  term  refers  to  the  aggregate  area 
allotted  to  one  group  (wider-kindred)  ;  it  also  refers  to 
the  prrsonSf  and  then  each  goc!  is  subdivided  into  *  klambu  ' 
(close-kindreds).  As  to  the  way  in  which  each  family 
holding  is  allotted  and  held  by  the  father  of  the  household 
(as  I  have  described  in  my  "  Village  Community,"  p.  172), 
I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  called  in  question.  The 
analogy  (not  identity)  of  this  with  the  Chutiya  Nagpur 
village  custom  is  also  marked.  But  the  immediate  point 
is  that  this  is  not  t/ie  original  Eolarian  form.  And 
here  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  remarks  is  apparent; 
for  the  system  spoken  of  certainly  depends  on  the  father 
of  the  house  being  recognized  as  owner  and  head  of  the 
holding.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  village  group  are  not  the  fathers  of  households, 
but  brothers  of  the  mot  Iters  of  the  village  children,  the 
principles  of  village  constitution  and  landownership  must 
necessarily  be  very  different  And  here  I  should  like  to 
ask,  can  we  draw  any  distinction  between  Dra vidian  and 
Kolarian  in  this  matter?  did  both  begin  with  an  early 
stage  of  matriarchal  life ;  and,  definitely,  what  are  the 
grounds  for  asserting  that  the  matriarchal  principle  actually 
prevailed?  Allusion  is  made  (p.  631)  to  *  the  Kuga  and 
Uraon  villages.'  If  we  could  learn  something  about  the 
ioca/e  and  the  actual  features  of  these  villages  it  would 
be  valuable.     But   even  when   the  mothers  of  the  village 

'  Mr.  Hewitt  writt*^  *niuta/  but  ihe  word  is  wirt'ly  'mu^tha,*  and  means 
'  a  handful,  a  irroup" ;  it  ha»  nothing  to  do  with  *  mother  *  or  parent- \illage,  as 
far  a:}  the  meaning  uf  the  word  goes. 
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children  are  so  by  means  of  temporary  (but  customary  or 
lawful)  cohal)itation,  or  by  intorcourao  at  the  village  festival, 
80  that  the  fathers  need  not  be  known,  or,  at  any  rate,  have 
no  place  as  such  in  the  social  organization  of  the  groups, 
there  must  still  bo  some  kind  of  principle  on  which  the 
groups  arc  formed  and  separated,  so  that  one  group  of 
brothers  and  sisters  are  placed  in  one  village  settlement, 
another  group  in  another,  and  the  brothers  of  the  village 
mothers  manage  their  affairs.  And  when  such  groups 
are  formed,  some  kind  of  village  chief  or  headman  must 
soon  emerge. 

In  passing,  I  should  remark  that  Mr.  Hewitt  has  not 
quite  correctly  appreciated  my  remarks  (or  the  passage 
from  Sir  II.  Maine)  about  the  headman  (p.  629).  What 
was  meant  is,  that  where  the  village  group  is  the  result 
of  some  primitive  tribal  aggregation  and  fission,  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  leader  or  chief;  and  as  the  first  little  group 
expands,  so  there  remains  the  old  chief  of  the  original  body, 
with  chiefs  of  the  subsequent  clans  or  branches,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  head  of  each  ultimate  group.  Now  in  the 
pffifiddn  and  (the  true)  hhaidchdrd  village  of  Northern  India 
we  have  the  case  of  a  family  derived  from  one  founder 
(not  tribal  at  that  stage)  coming  in  by  conquest  or 
adventure,  and  obtaining  the  lordship  of  one  or  more 
villages ;  and  each  gets  gradually  divided  into  main  lots 
(lyafti)  for  the  sons  of  the  founder,  sub-lots  {thok)  fop  the 
grandsons,  and  so  on :  but  here,  as  each  is  of  equal  dignity 
in  descent  from  the  same  head,  they  manage  their  joint 
affairs  by  tlie  'pancayat'  or  aggregate  of  heads  of  chief 
families,  and  would  not  submit  to  one  headman.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  X.W.  frontier  where  the  tviha!  argam'zatiofi  still 
subfiiais,  in  addition  to  the  village  elders,  the  '  malik '  (local 
chief)  and  *  khiin '  (clan  chief)  remain,  but  their  functions 
can  be  distinguished ;  but  let  me  repeat,  in  the  other  villages 
spoken  of  wliere  there  is  no  tribal  organization,  the  existing 
families  are  too  jealous  of  their  equal  position  to  allow 
anyone  to  be  head  (like  the  patel  in  a  raiyatwarl  village). 
Some  kind  of  pan(;ayat  or  committee  of  elders  will  be,  or 
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may  be,  found  under  all  circurastances  even  where  the 
village  headman  exists  in  all  his  former  power ;  but  in  the 
joint-village  a  headman  does  not  (naturally)  exist  at  all.^ 

To  return  to  the  primitive  parhd  expanding  into  a  group 
of  villages  or  hamlets ;  I  suppose  that  something  roust  have 
determined  the  separation  of  the  groups  originally,  though 
it  was  not  the  patriarchal  principle  of  the  head  of  the 
eldest  family.  I  understand  further,  that  even  in  this  early 
stage  a  *  headman  *  early  emerges ;  and  that  he  allots  lands 
(of  equal  quality  for  each  kind  of  soil)  for  the  cultivation 
(on  behalf  of  the  village)  of  each  family ;  or  did  they  all 
go  out  and  work  at  one  general  plot  or  set  of  plots?  At 
page  6'3  i  (after  a  reference  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Benett  and  the 
Gonda  district  of  Oudh  ^)  allusion  is  made  to  headmen  and 
to  the  villagers  "dividing  among  themselves  the  soil  of  the 
parhu  under  the  head  Munda  or  Manki."  Still,  we  are  told, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  separate  ownership  or  appro- 
priation of  the  poriion  so  cultivated :  the  whole  produce 
was  brought  to  the  common  stock,  to  one  central  store  (?), 
and  thence  issued  for  the  common  meals,  which  all  the 
village  working  youth  partook  of  together.  Are  there  any 
traces  of  custom  still  surviving,  to  show  that  once  the 
cultivator  had  no  separate  interest  in  the  plot  (or  aggregate 
of  plots)  he  was  told  to  cultivate?  This  seems  to  me  very 
improbable,  and  it  needs  to  be  proved.  The  village  children 
were  carefullv  instructed  (not  bv  their  fathers,  for  thev 
were  not  necessarily  known,  but)  by  the  elders  (maternal 
uncles)  in  the  practical  knowledge  possessed  of  hunting, 
agriculture,    etc.       They    were    brought    up    to    think    that 


*  In  otluT  wonl-*,  it  is  not  th«;  rxi/ffmr^  of  the  pancayat  that  distinj^li'^heii  the 
joint  or  laihlloni  \illa;;t',  it  is  the  ahttt-nrf  ot  the  headman.  Sir  II.  Maine  <i<»0}t 
not  ntVr  t«i  tiie  tnhal  coiL>ititution  hut  to  the  joint  vdtaye  coustitutiou  ,ar>  he 
undcrst'Mxi  it  . 

'  Hut  thf  extract  ha^  no  dire<t  rntf-n nee  to  the  state  of  thinp*  in  question. 
It  relers  Xa  a  \illai:e  fonn  in  whirh  the  holdinir^  an*  dititinet  and  individual,  and 
the  point  is  that  <'arh  holder  does  not  eonreivv  hiniMrll  entitled  to  th«  uhnle 
pmdurt  of  hi-*  toil :  he  reeo;:nizrs  that  thf  raj;i,  the  headman,  the  (MnantA,  the 
Hrahman,  etc.,  has  each  his  eustimiary  ri;rht  to  !M>me  jHirtion  of  the  heap.  And 
it  is  the  division  ot  the  prain  heap  that  is  in  practice  th«'  foundation  of  various 
interest-*  c«»nn<*<t»d  with  the  soil.  But  those  (iues  jiaid,  each  holder  enjojs  the 
halanre  in  c(unpU'te  severalty. 

J.R.A.8.  1898.  40 
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*'  their  first  duty  was  to  obey  their  teachers  and  work  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  village."  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that 
wc  had  somo  more  local  references  to  actual  details  which 
would  enable  us  to  verify  these  inferences  and  state- 
ments. The  suggestion  (p.  63J)  that  the  "property  in 
tlie  soil  was  vested  in  the  collective  owners  of  the  parha '' 
is  perhaps  not  meant  to  be  read  too  literally ;  but  under 
such  primitive  circumstances  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether 
they  had  much  idea  of  *  property '  or  of  its  *  vesting  '  in  any- 
one: could  they  even  distinguish  between  'collective'  property 
and  *  individual'  property  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  parhsi 
was  formed  by  a  body  of  tribesmen  obliged  to  keep  together 
for  safety  and  to  get  their  food,  and  that  as  yet  they  had 
hardly  formed  any  idea  of  *  property '  at  all,  except  the 
vague  feeling  that  the  group  had  some  kind  of  general 
claim  to  the  locality  occupied,  which  others  had  not,  and 
which  would  find  expression  in  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
intruders,  if  it  came  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hewitt  next  tells  us  (p.  633)  of  a  further  or  later 
stage  which  followed  on  **  the  coming  of  northern  immi- 
grants," who  brought  the  custom  of  marriage  and  the 
division  into  (patriarchal)  families.  The  soil  then  began 
to  be  divided  out  on  this  basis  ;  villages  began  to  be 
sufficiently  near  one  to  another  to  need  distinct  boundaries ; 
and  there  is  now  a  boundary -god,  w^ith  his  priest  or  Oorayat, 
and  a  snake-deity  believed  to  coil  round  the  village  and 
form  the  boundary-line.  The  land  is  divided  out  into  koont 
(khfint)  or  lakn  (lakka)  * — large  lots  usually  five  in  number, 
one  for  the  headman,  one  for  the  deities,  and  so  forth.  The 
rest  is  divided  out  into  fields  so  that  every  cultivator  has 
liis  sliare,  which,  however,  is  subject  to  redistribution,  in 
orfler  that  all  may  get  an  equal  benefit;  and  also  (I  may 
add)  when  new  members  are  admitted  or  fresh  holdings 
are    required    for    growing    numbers,    the    occasion    of    a 

'  Piotli  tlicso  words  are  '  Hindi  *  ;  but  ns  they  havo  no  Sanskrit  oriffxnak,  and 
not  even  jiiiy  probalile  Prakrit  derivation,  niav  tlicy  not  be  Draviuian  words 
oiiL'-inaliy  r  AVnv  tbe  'Mioithtru  injuiijj^niutb'*  *  Xaga '  tribes  wlio  intioduced 
till.-  luiiditicd  Di'uvidiau  ideal" 
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redistribution  may  be  taken  to  add  in  more  waste  to  be 
cleared,  and  so  reaiTange  the  whole  area  to  suit  the  altered 
number  of  holdings.  I  pass  by  the  interesting  allusion 
to  the  Ghattisgarh  districts  at  p.  634. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  stage  that  I  was  aware  of,  and  that 
I  intended  to  represent  as  having  furnished  the  origin  of 
the  raiyatwarl  village  and  its  institutions.  And  the  defect 
of  my  account  seems  to  be  that  I  imagined  this  stage  (as 
seen  also  in  the  Chutiya  Nagpur  tenures)  to  have  been  the 
'  Dravidian  and  Kolarian '  primitive  form,  which  I  ventured 
to  argue  must  have  been  widely  spread  over  India  south' 
of  the  Vindhyan  ranges,  and  very  likely,  at  one  time,  in 
parts  of  Northern  India  also.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Dravidian  tribes,  with  their  greater  powers  of  coalition  and 
concentrated  government,  were  able  to  take  the  rule,  even 
peaceably,  over  the  Eolarian  tribes,  at  any  rate  in  these 
parts  of  Eastern-Central  India,  and  that  they  adopted  with 
only  slight  modifications  the  Eolarian  form  of  village.* 
What  I  now  understand  is,  that  this  stage  was  preceded  by 
one  in  which  the  group  of  hamlet  settlements  (that  gradually 
grew  out  of  one  original  village  and  filled  the  parha  or 
union)  were  not  owned  in  allotments  or  holdings  of  separate 
individuals  or  households,  but  by  the  whole  (matriarchal) 
group,  however  that  group  may  have  become  separat^nl  or 
been  constituted,  and  that  cultivation  was  carried  on  solely 
with  a  view  to  collecting  a  common  store  of  grain,  out  of 
which  the  common  meal  for  the  men  (and  for  the  women 
separately  ?)  wa;*  daily  provided.  At  some  subsequent 
period  the  village  headman  did  arise,  and  allotments  of  land 
to  be  cultivated  were  made.  I  do  not  understand  that 
Mr.  Hewitt  objects  to  my  suggestion  that  the  raiyatwarl 
village,  with  its  influential  patel  and  his  hereditary  allot- 
ment, arose  out  of  this  later  or  modified  Dravidian  form,  but 
that  there  was  a  *  communal'  form  (Kolarian)  before  that. 

I  have  no  theory  to  support  and  never  supposed  that  all 

*  Tntroducinir  the  plan  of  settinp  opart  a  *  lot*  for  the  support  of  the  kinj?  or 
fliief,  etc.  Thi>»  is  well  explained  in  Mr.  Hewitt* i»  paper  reaJ  to  the  Society  of 
Ati&  (May  6,  lSb7,  p.  622),  ali»o  in  Asiatic  Uuart.  K«vitw  for  1SS7,  p.  403. ' 
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had  been  said  about  village  origins ;  but  it  is  important  to 
know  definitely  what  further  can  fairly  be  ascertained,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  learn  whether  I  have  rightly  understood 
what  is  now  brought  forward.  I  suppose  that  even  while 
a  *  communibtic/  or,  at  least,  a  non-individual,  idea  of  land- 
holding  lasts,  as  soon  as  convenience  suggests  that  different 
members  of  the  group  should  take  in  hand  different  plots 
of  land  to  cultivate,  an  idea  of  appropriation  tends  to  take 
root  :  the  cultivator  begins  to  think  that  what  he  has 
specially  laboured  at  and  shown  his  skill  in  clearing  and 
•hoeing  up,  he  has  some  indefinite  preferential,  if  not 
exclusive,  claim  to.  And  so  with  the  aid  of  the  transition 
to  the  definite  familv  and  the  house-father,  the  individual 
lot  is  established,  and  a  vestige  of  the  idea  of  working  ^or 
the  communitff  remains  in  the  undisputed  yielding  of  a  share 
in  the  grain  heap  of  the  holding,  to  the  headman,  village 
servants,  priests,  etc.,  and  (later  on)  to  the  raja's  manager. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  if  this  primitive 
Kolarian  community  of  land  is  to  be  admitted,  it  is  some- 
thing difierent,  tofo  avlo,  from  what  the  popular  theory 
of  village-tonures  supposes.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  any 
common  (or  collective)  property  among  the  comparatively 
advanced,  and  often  monarchically  governed,  Kajput,  Jat, 
and  mixed-race  communities  of  the  Ganges  plain.  For  the 
*  collectivity '  there  is  simply  a  misrepresentation,  either  of 
the  joint-family  and  the  co-ordinate  claim  of  all  the  heirs 
together,  or  (locally  only)  of  some  peculiar  tribal  custom 
of  formal,  equal,  allotment  to  all  members  of  the  elan  or 
sub-clun  coupled  with  a  certain  degree  of  clan  cohesion  and 
solidarity. 

I  may  perhaps  remove  beforehand  an  objection  likely  to 
be  made  :  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  traces  of  early 
common-holding  such  as  have  been  alleged  can  be  only 
extremely  local  and  scanty,  and  very  much  a  matter  of 
iijfci-ence  from  certain  indications  and  peculiarities  of 
surviving  eubtom  :  it  cannot  be  set  forth  with  the  detail 
that  can  be  produced  regarding  later  institutions  and  tenures. 
In  asking  for  further  information  I  do  not  expect  too  much; 
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but  the  statement  of  whatever  facts  and  inferences  are  in 
evidence  can  be  made  as  clear  as  possible,  and  the  grounds 
of  belief  explained,  apart  from  all  subsidiary  matter  how- 
ever interesting  in  itself.  I  do  hope  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hear  something  more  about  the  actual  localities  where 
traces  of  Kolarian  communism  can  be  fairly  followed  up, 
as  prior  to  the  growth  of  the  village,  with  its  headman  and 
its  allotments  of  land  and  family  holdings. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  calling  in  question 
Mr.  Hewitt's  views  or  defending  any  opinions  of  my  own. 
I  have  none  to  defend.  If  I  have  seemed  to  criticize,  it  is 
only  on  points  of  detail  where  the  matter  is  not  clear,  or 
where  my  own  expression  has  been  misunderstood.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  hitherto  received  theory  about  *  the 
village  *  (really  the  North  Indian  villages)  is  wrong.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  widespread  raiyatwdri  village 
of  Dra vidian  countries  is  not  a  decayed  form  of  pattiddri, 
or  anything  of  the  kind  :  it  is  an  independent  growth  with 
a  hibtory  of  its  own ;  what  that  is,  remains  still  to  be  com- 
pleted. In  my  published  essay  1  tried  to  take  it  back  to 
what  appeared  to  be  the  earliest  stage  at  which  a  definite 
village  constitution  could  be  said  to  emerge.  I  am  interested 
to  hear  that  *  the  village  *  had  an  earlier  stage  still,  and  that 
was  when  the  group  (at  that  time  connected  by  the  mother 
only)  had  a  recognizable  conception  of  ownership,  but  that 
it  was  *  ownership  in  common,*  and  had  no  reference  to  any 
allotment  to  a  unit  household  or  appropriation  in  virtue 
of  labour  and  skill  bestowed.  Only  1  want  to  be  sure  that 
I  have  rightly  understood  what  is  intended,  and  that  the 
matter  will  8tand  examination. 

Let  me  only  add,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  has  noted  the  subject 
under  a  separate  heading  (p.  628),  that  his  paper  does  not 
appear  to  establish  (or  even  to  mention  further)  an  objection 
to  my  view  denying  the  existence  of  a  **  claim  to  property 
in  icaate  land  until  the  land  was  cleared  .  ..."  I  have 
always  admitted  that  the  settling  clan-group  must  have 
had  a  feeling  of  general  territorial  right  to  the  whole  area 
— waste  as  well  as  cultivated ;  it  was  within  their  exclusive 
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*  spliore  of  influence.'  What  I  have  urged  is,  that  thia 
vuguc  sense  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  definite  idea  of 
property  (whether  coUective  or  individual).  Such  a  definite 
idea  does  not  arise  till  the  labour  and  skill  exercised  in 
clearing  and  tillage  have  (naturally)  produced  a  feeling 
of  some  special  claim  or  right.  The  *  waste  *  (as  such)  is 
on  much  the  same  footing  as  the  air  or  water.  In  the 
joint-village,  on  the  contrary,  the  adjacent  waste  was,  from 
the  first,  part  of  the  allotment  by  grant  or  conquesit,  etc., 
which  originated  the  superior  tenure  :•  it  was  always  part 
of  the  *  property  *  and  liable  to  regular  partition  in  the 
8(tme  shares  as  the  rest,  when  the  heirs  required  it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    The  Red  Sea  :    Why  so  Called. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — Numerous  attempts 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  account  for  the 
denomination  '*  Red "  as  applied  to  this  sea,  but  all  the 
theories  appear  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  one  which 
1  am  about  to  mention  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago, 
when  I  happened  to  be  reading  Playfair's  "  History  of 
Yemen "  while  sailing  up  the  Red  Sea ;  but  I  have  not 
hitherto  brought  the  theory  to  notice,  nor  has  anyone  else, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Some  authorities  say  that  the  sea  derives  its  name  from 
the  colour  of  the  coral  with  which  it  abounds ;  but  as  there 
is  no  red  coral  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  this  theory  cannot 
be  correct. 

Others  derive  it — with  more  probability — from  Edom  or 
Idumaea  (signifying  *  red '),  the  country  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Esau,  to  the  west  of  the  Elanitic  Qulf,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  It  seems,  however,  unlikely 
that  so  comparatively  small  a  nation,  with  a  very  limited 
coastline,  would  give  a  name  to  so  extensive  a  sea. 

Quiutus  Curtius  (lib.  viii,  cap.  9)  says: — **  It  derived  its 
name  from  King  Erythros  (signifying  *red*);  on  which 
account  the  ignorant  believe  the  water  to  be  red." 

The  Greeks  called  it  the  Ervthrean  Sea,  but  the  term  had 
a  much  wider  signification  than  our  Red  Sea,  as  it  included 
also  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

There  being  no  striking  redness  visible  either  in  the  sea 
itself  or  its  shores,  we  must  seek  among  the  names  of 
bordering  nations  of  antiquity  for  a  derivation  of  the  name 
which   it   has  borne  for  so   many  centuries  iu  oven  widely 
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iQgeB,       "Willi    this    idea    before     us, 

r    Humyuritic)     nation,    subtiequently 

iie    first    thut    Hii^^sts     ifaself.       It    derivl 

.1)    Iliimyur,    tlie    son    of    ^iiba,    the    fount^ 

y,  who  WU8  BO  culled   from  the  habit  he  1 

red    gjinncnta,    and    was    the    first    who    w 

Qdetn  ill  token  of  regfil  power.     Very  probabM 

Ervlhroa  "  mcntioiipd  above  is  merely  the  Greefl 

of   Ilmnyar,  whose   numo  is  derived  from   th^ 

nai;  '  red,'      From  him  descended  the  whole 

of    princes  who   reif;iied   in   Yaman   to  ihc  ti 

Thi'ir  cupiUil  wus  Siibn,  the  modern  Miirit.i;  iiml 

.le  celebrated  queen  of  Slieba,  is  said  to  have  been 

gu  of  tliis  dynasty. 

ouutry  of  the  Ilimyarites  or  Sabeans  pretty  nearly 
.)ndi>d  to  the  modern  Yoinan.  For  a  long  period 
:>nopolixed  the  commerce  of  India,  and  acted  as  the 
idiale  agents  between  the  murchunta  of  that  couutry 
•se  of  Kgypt ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
liing  tlieir  coastline  should  bo  called  after  them. 
le  oil  the  subject  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  will  perhaps 
out  of  place  to  mention  a  suggestion  which  may 
ISC  to  those  interested  in  identifying  the  locality  of 
hir  of  Scripture,  The  idea  occurred  to  me  when 
;  Mr,  J,  Kennedj-'s  paper  on  "The  Early  Commerce 
lylon  with  India"  in  the  April  number  of  this 
I. 

usual  niitivo  name  of  the  Dankali  country,  lying 
1  Abyssinia  and  Somali -land,  it  'Afak.  The 
ity  of  this  name  with  Ophir  is  very  striking;  but 
r  the  country  fuIfiU  the  reqiiixite  conditions  as  to 
id  other  products,  I  am  unable  to  aay.  Professor 
h,  of  Vienna,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  published 
imar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Daukali  language  underj 
a  "  Die  Afar  Sprache,"  and  presented  me  with  a  copy^.l 
s  faithfully, 

J.  S.  EiKG  (Major). 
)aeo,  April  23,  1898. 
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2.    An  Inscription  from  the  Malakhand  Pass. 

Dear  Sir, — Thanks  to  the  good  oflSces  of  our  Hon. 
Secretary,  Dr.  R.  N.  Cust,  we  are  able  to  publish  the 
accompanying  reproduction  of  an  inscription,  which  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  The 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Edwards,  of 
Exeter,  who  thus  describes  it : — **  Inscription  on  a  stone, 
8^  in.  X  from  3|  in.  to  5  in.,  brought  from  Malakhand 
Pass  by  Captain  Fox-Strangways."  The  inscription  is 
interesting  as  being  a  particularly  clear,  and  apparently 
quite  complete,  specimen  of  a  class,  which  has  been  made 
known  to  the  world  chiefly  by  the  discoveries  of  Major 
Deane,  and  the  publications  of  M.  Emile  Senart  (Journal 
Asiatique,  1895,  pp.  332,  504),  and  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein 
{J.A.S.B.,  1898,  p.  1).  The  language  of  these  inscriptions, 
and  the  alphabet  in  which  it  is  conveyed — particularly 
tantalizing  from  its  similarity  to  certain  well-known 
alphabets — have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  at  decipher- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  among  scholars  who 
have  studied  the  matter,  that  the  language  will  probably 
prove  to  be  some  dialect  of  Turki,  and  Hofrath  Dr.  Buhler 
(quoted  by  Dr.  Stein,  p.  13)  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Turkish  inscriptions  from  the  banks  of  the  Orkhon  have 
njore  than  a  dozen  signs  in  common  with  these ;  but,  beyond 
these  generalizations,  no  advance  has  been  made.  It  is 
probable  that  we  may  have  to  wait  until  either  a  bilingual 
inscription  is  discovered,  or  some  lucky  accident  gives 
a  clue  to  this  strange  puzzle.  All  that  ingenuity  can  do 
from  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions  themselves  has 
been  done  b}'  the  scholars  above  mentioned.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  important  to  publish  reproductions  of  as  many 

specimens  as  possible. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 

3.    Thk  Sambodhi  in  Asoka's  Eighth  Edict. 

The  lUiddhist  ideal  is  a  subjective  state  to  be  reached, 
in   this  world,  by  going  along  an  eightfold  path,  so  called 
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because  of  the  eight  good  qualities  or  characteristics 
which  make  up  its  eight  parts.  Progress  along  this  path 
is  divided  into  four  stages  in  which  certain  evil  dispositions, 
the  ten  so-cjiUed  Bonds,  are  got  rid  of.  The  Samhodhi 
is  the  insight,  wisdom,  intelligence,  awakening,  which  is 
essential  to  the  three  higher  stages  of  this  state  of  Arahat- 
ship.  And  what  is  connoted  by  the  term  can  best,  perhaps, 
be  understood  by  bearing  in  mind  its  seven  constituent 
parts,  tlie  Sambqj[/7ifingd — self-possession,  investigation  into 
the  truth,  energy,  calm,  joy,  concentration,  and  magnanimity. 

In  describing  the  first  and  lowest  of  the  four  stages  of 
the  Path,  it  is  always  stated  (Digha,  I,  166;  M.P.S.,  II,  27; 
A.,  II,  238,  etc.)  of  the  disciple — not  that  he  has  then 
attained  the  samhodhiy  he  has  only  attained  abhinaviaya — 
but  that  he  is  samhodhi-pardyuno.  Childers  {sub  voce  para- 
yano)  explains  this  as  'having  the  Four  Truths  as  his 
support.*  But  Buddhaghosa  (Sum.,  I,  313)  says :  "  He 
has  the  Hamhodhi — by  which  is  meant  that  of  the  three 
higher  stages — as  his  furthermost  aim ;  in  other  words,  he 
will  attain  to  that." 

lUiddhaghosa's  explanation  is  the  only  one  possible  ia 
the  context,  and  is  confirmed  by  every  other  passage  in  the 
Pclli  Pitakas  where  the  word  sambodhi  has  been  traced.  It 
never  means  the  wisdom  of  a  Buddha,  but  always  the 
insight  of  the  higher  stages  of  the  path  to  Arahatship. 
I3ut  it  is  necessary  to  point  this  out  because  the  distinction 
is  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  Buddhism  ; 
and  also  because  the  erroneous  rendering  of  Bumouf  has 
been  followed  by  Childers  in  the  Dictionary  mb  voce  eambodhi 
(*  attainment  of  Buddhaship,  Buddhahood '),  and  has  not 
been  corrected  by  any  of  the  distinguished  scholars  who 
have  discussed  the  meaning  of  Asoka's  eighth  edict  in 
which  the  word  occurs.^  The  king  there  says  that  he  "  set 
out  for  the  samhod/ti.*'  If  this  means  that  he  had  started, 
in  his  own  opinion,  along  the  line  of  the  Paramitas,  towards 
the  attainment,  in  some  future  birth,  of  Buddhahood^  then 

>  S<.'i>  St-iiiirt,  **  Iiispriptions  dc  riyadasi/*  1.  18t>,  aud  the  other  anthoriUet 
rfUrmd  to  at  1.  182  and  2.  223. 
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it  is  most  interesting  and  important  as  giving  us  the  earliest 
mention  of  a  doctrine  not  found  in  the  Pali  Pitakas,  and 
entirely  opposed  to  their  view  of  Buddhism.  But  the 
word  does  not  necessarily  imply  this,  nor  does  the  context 
require  it.  The  doctrine  spoken  of  with  contempt,  by  the 
Mahayunist  doctors,  as  the  '  Lesser  Vehicle '  is  quite 
possible  here,  and  more  in  accordance  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  Asoka  expressions.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  why  we  should  not  understand  Asoka  to  mean  that 
he  had  started,  in  his  own  opinion,  along  the  Eightfold 
Path,  towards  the  attainment,  doubtless  in  some  future 
birth,  of  Arahatship.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  this  is 
the  only  meaning  of  the  word  so  far  found  in  the  Pitakas. 

And  further,  this  entering  on  the  Path — the  Eightfold 
Path  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Arahat — is  a  quite  different 
thing  from  becoming  a  Buddhist.  There  are  numerous 
passages  where  the  very  nature  of  the  discourse  held  not 
only  to  updsakasy  but  even  to  bhikkhus,  shows  that  they 
were  not  supposed  to  have  attained  as  yet  to  the  state  of 
mind  described  as  'entering  upon  the  Path.'  Both  the 
rules  of  the  Order,  and  the  precepts  laid  down  for  laymen, 
are,  from  the  Pitaka  point  of  view,  on  a  different  plane 
altogether,  lower  than,  apart  from,  that  of  the  Path.  Acting 
up  to  those  rules,  carrying  out  those  precepts,  can  never 
even  result  in  *  conversion  *  without  the  awakening  of  the 
new  life.  It  is  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  word 
'  conversion  *  should  bo  used,  in  English  translations  of 
Buddhist  texts,  to  express  a  man's  becoming  an  updsaka 
or  a  hhikkhu.  For  thoujjh  the  word  'conversion'  is  used  in 
English  in  two  senses — either  that  of  joining  the  outward 
organization  of  a  new  faith,  or  that  of  having  one's  eyes 
opened  to  the  higher  life — the  second  is  the  more  accurate 
use  of  the  word,  and  ought  always  to  be  implied  in  the  first. 

The  word  Hawhodhi-pardyano  occurs  in  the  passage  first 
above  quote<l  (I)i«;ha,  I,  15H)  in  the  answer  to  the  question, 
**  What  is  the  aim  of  the  life  of  the  recluse  (that  is,  of  the 
member  of  the  Buddhist  Order)  ?  "  Opponents  and  contro- 
versialists are  fond  of  asking  this  question,  and  it  is  interesting 
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to  notice  liow  it  is  answered.  It  is  never  the  attainment  of 
IJuddhaliood,  but  always  (tbougli  the  phraseology  differs) 
the  att^iiiimeiit  of  Arahatship.  Thus,  in  the  standing  phrase 
used  to  state  that  so  and  so  has  become  an  Arahat  (M.P.S., 
p.  60,  at  the  end  of  chapter  5,  and  often  elsewhere),  it  is 
said  he  has  realized  the  aim  of  the  higher  life  (braJitna-' 
canya'pariyomnam).  The  Hatha- vinita  and  the  CuUa 
Sakuludayi  Dialogues  (Nos.  24  and  79  of  the  Magghiiiia 
Collection)  lead  up  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the 
Samyutta,  4.  51,  the  aim  is  said  to  be  the  complete 
understanding  of  sorrow  {fiukh'/tassa  panTiNd),  and  the  same 
reply  is  expanded  further  on  in  the  same  book  (4.  233) 
by  the  explanation  tliat  the  way  of  gaining  this  under- 
standing is  to  follow  out  the  whole  of  the  Eightfold  Path 
to  Arahatship.  And  tliis  is  repealed  further  on  (S.,  5.  6: 
compare  Mil.,  49,  101).  In  the  Anguttara  (4.  7)  the  object 
is  said  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  seven  bonds,  the 
destruction  of  which  is  precisely  Arahatship. 

JSo  mmhodhl'patto  is  used  in  the  Sutta  Nipata,  478,  603, 
to  describe  the  Araliat,  of  whom  it  is  said  (Itivuttaka, 
Ko.  47,  p.  42:  compare  ibid.,  p.  117=A.,  2.  14,  and  also 
A.,  2.  200,  202 ;  S.N.,  7()5)  that  even  here,  in  this  world, 
he  will  roach  up  to  the  samhodhi,  tlie  way  to  which  is  said 
to  be  the  Eightfold  Path  (M.,  1.  431,  and  the  Dhamma-cakka- 
ppavattana  Sutta,  etc.).  And  samhodhi-pamyano^  with  which 
wc  started,  is  only  another  way  of  stating  wliat  is  expressed 
by  nmafa'pardyano  (*  having  the  ambrosia  of  Arahatship  as 
liis  aim  ')  in  a  Sutta,  not  yet  traced,  but  quoted  by  Moggalll- 
putta  Tissa  at  Kathii  Vatthu,  xxii,  7.^ 

Of  course  the  above  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the 
Buddha  had  not  attained  the  smnbodhi.  He  was  an  Arahat, 
and,  as  such,  had  all  the  graces  an  Arahat  shoidd  have.* 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


'  Ciim\r,\n'  hrnh itt'i-partij/'t/in  ni  Mil.,  234,  hrahmarariya'ptii'^yaH0  9XA..y  3.  75, 
and  if-ni(f(i-p-tntf/ftfiu  at  M.,  I.  JS8. 

-  (.'liildiTs  thinks  f^nnhmihu  id  merely  another  form  of  mmhadhi.  As  the 
iDniK  r  is  only  tound  as  vtt  in  one  ambi«^u<)us  phrase,  the  disciusioii  of  iU 

np.-aninjj:  wonhl  bo  intinaturc. 
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102,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 

London,  S.  IF. 

Dear    Profej^sor    Rhys    Davids,  —  I    have    heard    the 
following  places  called  *  angan '  in  Western  India  : — 

(a)  The  square  courtyard  surrounded  by  buildings,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Beames. 

{b)  Court  with  buildings  on  two  or  three  sides,  and  a 
screen  wall  or  walls  completing  the  enclosure,  like 
Burlington  House  in  the  sixties. 

(c)  Space  in  front  of  a  house,  fenced  off  more  or  less  lightly; 
from  the  gravel  before  Buckingham  Palace  to  a 
kitchen  area.  Buckingham  Palace  Qardens  are  not 
an  *  angan,'  for  a  reason  stated  apart. 

{(I)  Space  in  front  of  or  around  a  house  or  hut,  or  even 
cattle-shed,  with  no  screen  or  fence,  but  having 
boundaries  recognizable  in  some  way,  generally  by 
the  ground  being  gravelled,  paved,  or  rammed  hard 
and  plastered  with  cow-dung  mud. 

{e)  Similar  space  before  a  hut,  of  which  the  boundaries  are 
known  to  its  owner,  but  to  a  stranger  only  con- 
jee tu  ruble  from  the  use  made  of  the  ground  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  by  its  not  being  tilled. 

These  two  last  are  like  your  *  midnla '  in  Ceylon. 
In  the  garden  vilhiges  of  the  Bombay  Konkan,  such 
ground  is  often  deducted  from  the  area  assessable  to 
land  revenue.  There  have  often  been  disputes  as 
to  whether  they  have  been  surreptitiously  enlarged 
or  originally  overestimated  by  bribed  measurers. 

(/)  An  assigned  and  limited  space  for  the  pitching  of  a  tent 
or  tents,  as  on  the  Esplanade  of  Bombay,  where  one 
can  rent  such  a  site  from  Government  by  the  month, 
and  live  on  it  in  private  teuts.^  These  sites  are,  or 
were,  only  marked  off  with  whitewash  lines  on  the 
ground,  over  which  tent  ropes  should  not  be  carried, 

'  There  are  ofi«;a  twenty  or  more  familiw  on   *  the  Cooperage  ground*  at 
a  time  ;  a  little  titv  ol  tents. 
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and  tliere  is  *no  thoroughfare*  but  by  courtesy  and 
understaiuliiig  between  neighbours.  I  don't  know 
what  they  may  bo  called  in  the  'Bombay  bat* — 
**  a  particoloured  dress  Of  patched  and  piebald 
languages,  English  and  Urdu  on  Marathi,  like  beetle 
wings  on  kus-kus  tatty."  But  my  establishment^ 
marching  in  from  the  mofussil  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  pretty  pure  dialect,  at  once  recognized  my  patch 
as  an  *  augan.' 

All  these  places  have  one  character  in  common,  that  is, 
that  tliey  are  set  apart  from  the  surrounding  ground  for 
some  special  purpose.  Whether  that  land  be  pasture, 
garden,  field,  or  forest,  its  general  use  does  not  extend  to 
the  *  angan.'  The  ploughshare  never  touches  it.  One 
flower  is  always  present,  if  the  occupant  be  an  Hindo,  that 
is,  the  sacred  TuUi  [Ocymum  sanctum) ;  there  may  be  a  few 
others,  generally  such  as  are  used  in  domestic  worship  or 
for  personal  decoration.  They  are  apt  to  be  in  pots,  or  in 
some  substitute  for  pots,  or  in  little  raised  mud  pies.  Flower 
beds  of  any  size  are  rare  in  'angans,'  and  vegetables  still 
more  so.  You  will  sometimes  see  a  few  stalks  of  Indian 
corn  {Ze(f  mfti/a),  and  often  enough  one  or  two  little  Chili 
plants  ( CapHiCHin ) . 

Trees  are  usually  kept  to  the  boundaries  as  far  as  possible. 
Exceptions  to  this  are  generally  those  whose  leaves  or 
flowers  are  used  in  worship.  If  a  shade  or  fruijt-tree  is 
included,  there  will  probably  be  a  little  platform  round 
its  foot,  or  some  other  sign  of  its  being  something  different 
in  use  from  similar  trees  outside. 

In  the  trial  of  trespass  cases  the  plaintiff  makes  a  good 
deal  of  fuss  about  the  sanctity  of  his  *  angan/  and  finds 
it  difficult  to  understand  that  breach  of  the  same  is  not 
Miouse  trespass'  under  the  Penal  Code,  any  more  than 
the  invasion  of  a  *  pratie- patch  '  or  of  the  now  famous 
*  kailyard.'  ^ 

W.  F.  Sinclair. 

*    It    i-<    lor  thi-*   ria-iiiii    tliat    T    can't    ii*;;»  Iho  law-Wiird   *  curtilagQ  *    u 
a  siiti^lULturv  iL-iukriiiL'.     It  e'.»iuL limes  iucludts  toy  much. 
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5.    The  Settlkmbnt  of  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar  and 

Serampore. 

Dear  Sir, — Sir  "William  Hunter,  in  his  "Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India,"  vol.  vi,  p.  372  (art.  *  India '),  says  :— "  The  first 
Danish  East  India  Company  was  formed  in  1612,  and  the 
second  in  1670.  The  settlements  of  Tranquebar  and 
Serainpur  were  both  founded  in  1616,  and  acquired  by  the 
English  by  purchase  from  Denmark  in  1845."  These 
statements  Sir  William  Hunter  repeats  verbatim  in  his 
**  Indian  Empire "  and  **  Brief  History  of  the  Indian 
Peoples."  Again,  in  vol.  xiii  of  the  "Imperial  Gazetteer," 
p.  ;340  (art.  'Tranquebar'),  we  are  told  that  "In  1612 
a  Danish  I^ast  India  Company  was  formed  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  1616  the  first  Danish  ship  arrived  in  India.  The 
captain,  Rodant  [»i>]  Crape,  to  effect  a  landing,  is  said  to  have 
wrecked  his  ship  off  Tranquebar,  at  the  expense,  however, 
of  his  crew,  who  were  all  murdered.  Ho  then  contrived 
to  make  his  way  to  the  Hajd  of  Tanjore,  and  obtained 
Tranquebar  for  the  Danish  Company,  with  land  around 
five  miles  long  and  three  miles  broad.  A  fort  was  built, 
and  in  1624  Tranquebar  became  the  property  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  to  whom  the  Company  owed  money."  The 
above,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is  copied  into  Balfour's 
**  Cyclopaedia  of  India,"  third  ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  921  (art. 
*  Trantjuebar '). 

I  do  not  know  whence  Sir  William  Hunter  obtained  the 
information  given  in  the  above  extracts;  but,  as  it  is 
extromely  erroneous,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  repeated 
as  authentic    by  other   writers,*   I  venture  to  ask  you   for 

*  Si'*'.  lor  in-t;niri-».  Itiniw«MHl's  *•  Hqwirt  on  tho  Old  Records  of  the  India 
0!!i<«  ,"  -^rMiKl  rrjuint.  IM>1,  pj).  31  n«»t*'',  211,  2o3  (n«»t«'  .  As  an  f\:imple 
<u  tin-  utinliihlr  <*t  it»  iiunt**  oi  j'arlitT  writ*  rs  on  this  ».uhj«rt,  I  nny  quote 
tL'-  I'.iluwin::  iKuii  I'miviirt  *•  Arr«uint  lit  thr  I.Hlund  <»t  Oylou  *'  »(n>nd  e<i., 
1?>'>'>  .  i».  J^  :  "In  Hi-'o  a  nuni^'li  tUtt  arrixi-d  at  iJatactilo:  hut  the  Kinsf 
(•t  (';tn'lv,  tiiiihn.r  tliat  th*'  anii>.t-«ador  in  whom  he  chit-tly  contide<l  wan  dead, 
and  takin/  ollVnif  at  "onu'  conduct  ot  Xhv^e  newooniers,  refus4>d  to  entor  into  any 
hai:u«'  A^ith  tlitni.  or  ivm  to  ]xTniit  them  to  land.  The  Dam-fl  in  (-oQ!«*'<|u<'nee 
wi  re  ohliir««l  to  abandon  the  i-nttTpri'**',  and  to  M't  sail  on  their  return  to  Europe. 
li«  inir  in  want  oi  nlrtHhun  ntj«,  thry  put  into  Tranquehar,  on  the  ( 'oromanilel 
joa-t ;  and  tlii>  cirvumstamf  pive  ri"*»»  to  the  tint  settlement  of  the  Danish 
(oiohv  wluLh  Itu?  cuuliiiUcd  there  ever  since.*' 
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u  little  space  in  which  to  record  the  main  facts  connected 
with  the  first  settlement  of  the  Danes  in  India. 

The  first  Danish  East  India  Company  was  formed  at 
Copenhagen  in  1616,  a  royal  patent  being  granted  to  it  by 
Christian  IV,  dated  at  Anderskov,  March  17,  1616,  and 
a  larp^e  sum  of  money  being  advanced  to  it  by  the  King. 
While  arrangements  were  in  progress  for  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  under  the  guidance  of  Dutch  seamen  who  had 
entered  the  Danish  service,  there  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
Copenhagen,  in  1617,  the  ci-devant  Dutch  under-merchant 
Marcellis  de  Boschhouwer,  who,  after  a  residence  of  over 
three  years  in  Ceylon,  now  returned  to  Europe  as  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Ceylon,  by  whom  he  had 
been  created  * Migommerale '  or  *  Migomme  Bandar' 
(correctly  Mlgamurala,  Migamubandara,  i.e.  Chief  or  Prince 
of  Negombo).  This  man,  not  meeting  with  the  encourage- 
ment he  anticipated  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  had 
turned  to  the  Danes,  and  was  welcomed  by  King  Christian^ 
who  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  as  Ceylonese  ambassador^ 
on  Jlarch  30,  1618,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
granted  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  an 
expedition  to  Ceylon.  This  expedition,  consisting  of  five 
ships  under  the  command  of  a  Danish  noble,  Ove  Gjedde. 
set  sail  on  November  29,  1618,  and  arrived  at  the  south-east 
coast  of  Ceylon  on  Mav  16,  1620.  Boschhouwer,  who  had 
given  great  trouble  on  the  voyage,  had  died  in  October, 
1619 ;  and  the  Kandyan  monarch  repudiated  his  credentials 
as  forgeries.  Thereupon  Gjedde  caused  Bosohhouwer's 
corpse  (which  had  been  embalmed)  to  be  buried  without 
any  ceremony  ;  that  of  his  infant  son,  however  (who  had 
also  died  on  the  voyage),  was  interred  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  the  godchild  of  King  Christian.  Bosohhouwer's 
widow  (a  Sinhalese  or  a  half-caste)  was  sent  up  to  Kandy, 
and  his  property  was  confiscated  by  Gjedde.  Subsequently 
one  of  the  Danish  ships  struck  on  a  rock  in  Kottiyar  Bay 
and  sank.  Altogether,  so  far  as  Ceylon  was  concerned,  the 
expedition  was  a  laTnontablo  failure. 

Some  months  previous  to  the  departure  of  Ove  Gjedde's 
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fleet,  however,  Roelant  Crape,  a  Dutch  seamaii  in  the 
Danish  service,  had  sailed  (in  August,  1618)  for  Ceylon 
and  India  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Danish  East  India  Company. 
Calling  at  Ceylon,  Crape  landed  to  apprise  the  King  of 
Kandy  of  the  intended  visit  of  Gjedde;  and  while  he  was 
on  shore  his  officers  seized  a  number  of  small  Portuguese 
ve«*sels  ichnmpagner)  laden  with  rice  and  areca-nuts.  Tidings 
of  this  outrage  having  reached  the  Portuguese  at  Jaffna- 
patam,  Andre  Botelho  da  Costa  set  out  with  six  galleys  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  interlopers.  He  found  Crape's 
vessel,  the  Oresund,  lying  off  Earikal,  and  forthwith  attacked 
it.  In  the  conflict  the  Portuguese  commander  and  seven 
of  his  men  were  killed ;  whilst  on  the  Danish  side  eight 
were  slain,  several  were  burnt  to  death,  and  forty  were 
captured  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Oresund  in  attempting 
to  escape  was  stranded  ;  and  Crape  and  thirteen  of  his 
company  managed  to  swim  ashore,  where  they  were  received 
graciously  by  *  Ragnado '  (Raghunatha),  the  Nayak  Raja 
of  Tanjore,^  who  made  a  concession  to  the  Danes,  on  certain 
terms,  of  the  town  of  Tamngambadi  (Tranquebar),  with 
permission  to  erect  a  fortress  for  their  defence.  These 
events  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1620.2 

^oon  after  Gjeddc's  arrival  at  Ceylon,  a  messenger  from 
Crape  informed  him  of  the  above  facts ;  and  in  September, 
1620,  Gjedde  proceeded  to  Tranquebar,  where,  after  con- 
siderable negotiation,  a  treaty  with  the  Nayak  was  signed, 
dated  November  19,  1620.  Having  appointed  the  various 
officials  for  the  now  Danish  settlement  of  Dannisborg,  with 
Crape  as  chief,  Gjoddo  sailed  in  February,  1621,  for  Ceylon, 
and  after  a  short  stay  there  left,  on  May  31,  for  Denmark, 
where  he  arrived  in  February,  1622. 


»  T.  Vtnkn«!ami  Row,  in  his  *♦  Manual  of  the  District  of  Tanjow"  (1883;. 
p.  7/il.  ftays,  *'  It  (I«K>s  not  appear  who  that  Nuyak  R&ja  was  **  ;  but  the  Danish 
nuthoritif'H  I«>ave  uo  doubt  an  to  hin  identity. 

2  Hunter's  •♦Imp.  (raz.,*'  vol.  xiii,   p.   183  (art.   'India'),  imjn:    " Tran- 

quehar  fMttlcniHnt which  the  Dunett  acqairrd  from  the  Xaik  Rfti& 

(•t  Tarjitrc  in  hiiO.'*  And  yet  on  pajre  H40  of  the  same  Tolume  we  hare  toe 
♦•rroneouM  Mtat^'uients  that  I  have  quoted  above. 

j.a.A.t.  1898.  41 
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The  above  is  a  brief  but,  I  believe,  accurate  account  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar. 

With  regard  to  Serampore,  curiously  enough,  the  Danish 
authorities  that  I  have  consulted  do  not  give  the  exact 
date  when  the  settlement  there  took  place.  In  the  "  Diary 
of  William  Hedges"  (Ilukluvt  Society),  vol.  iii,  p.  cciv 
(note).    Sir    Henry    Yule,    commenting    on    the    map    of 

*  Bengale '  in  Valentyn's  "  Oud  en  Nieuw  Oost-Indien," 
vol.  V,  points  out  an  anachronistic  and  erroneous  inter- 
]K)lation  of  three  place-names^  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hughli,  one  being  **  Deense  Logie"  (Danish  Factory), 
which  he  explains  as  "  the  Danish  settlement  at  Serampore, 
.  .  .  .  established  long  after  1664."  Hunter's  "Imp. 
Gaz.,"  vol.  xii,  p.  318  (art.  *Serampur'),  says  simply 
"  Serampur  was  formerly  a  Danish  settlement " ;  and 
nearly  all  the  gazetteers  and  cyclopaedias  that  I  have 
consulted  are  equally  vague.  The  **  Penny  Cyclopaedia," 
vol.  xxi,  p.  259  (art.  'Serampore'),  says:  "The  Danes 
obtained  possession  of  Serampore  in  1676";  and  the 
**  Gazetteer  of  the  World,"  "  edited  by  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Geogra2)hical  Society  "  (no  date),  vol.  vi,  p.  546  (art. 

*  Surampore '),  says :  "  About  the  year  1676,  the  Danes 
obtained  a  site  here  for  their  factory  from  the  Nabob, 
Shaista  Khan."  Tliat  the  Danish  factory  at  Serampore, 
or  Frederikanagar,  dates  from  circa  1676  is  very  probable, 
for  Thaarup,  in  his  "Uistorisko  og  Statistiske  Efterretninger 
om  det   Kougl.  octroierede   Danske  asiatiske  Compagnie," 


*  Sir  Tlt-nry  Yule  considered  the  in«Mirtion  of  these  names  as  "interpolations,** 
Ikouuso  the  mi)])  ])rot(-s.ses  to  have  been  oonipiled  '* under  the  direction  of  Mattheiu 
van  (lor  [den]  jirourke,  who  was  Directtiir  of  the  Dutch  affairs  in  Bengal  from 
10.')8  to  16G'4"  (and  died  in  168.V).  But  Colonel  Yule  appears  to  have  over- 
looked thf  statinunt  of  Valentyn.  on  p.  160,  thut  the  map  was  the  work  of 
diffin-nt  hands  at  various  periods,  the  latent  to  add  to  it  being  Johan  Tin 
Lr-L-non  (whose  name  appears  on  the  map).  Sir  llenrj'  also  does  not  seem  to 
liave  notiri'il  that  the  map  varies  ronsiderahly  in  different  copies  of  Valentyn*! 
work.  For  in^tanc*?,  in  my  copy  the  titU>  is  on  the  left  centre,  the  conntry 
i>^  npn'sintrd  as  studded  all  over  with  hills,  and  the  names  of  places  are  veij 
lew.  On  tliir  otiier  hand,  the  map  in  one  of  the  British  Museum  comes  (the 
otlii-rr-opy  hirkfl  the  map!  luis  the  title  iu  the  ri^ht-hand  top  comer;  nce-ftelda 
to  a  larire  extent  take  the  place  of  hills;  and  the  place-names  are  very  noineroiii 
(including  the  so-cnlled  "  interj)ohitions*').  This  map  also  embraces  a  larger 
extent  of  countiv. 
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p.   30,   says :    **  In   the   meantime    the    Company   had    in 

1673   succeeded   in    coming    to    an    agreement    with    the 

inhabitants   of   Bengal,  whereby  the  protracted   hostilities 

were  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Danes  once  more  came 

into  possession  of  factories  on  the  Bengal  coasts."     Tbaarup, 

however,   though    his    summary  comes  down   to   the  end 

of    the    last    century,    never    mentions    Serampore;     and 

Valentyn    (op.    cit,    p.    162),    writing    circa    1725,    and 

describing  the  various  European  factories  on  the  Hughli, 

simply   says:    "The   Danes    have    here   only   an   ordinary 

house,  two  miles  lower  still  than  the  French  factory  "   (at 

Chandemagore). — Yours  very  truly, 

Donald  Ferguson. 
Croydon,  April  29. 

6.    An  Archaeological  Problem. 

Sir, — In  India  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  it  there 
are  many  objects  of  antiquity,  the  origin  and  circumstances 
of  the  growth  of  which  have  yet  been  obscure  to  the 
scholar,  and  fur  from  being  definitely  known  to  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

Every  summer  dozens  of  European  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  many  eminent  Indians  pass  through  the  long  and  ever- 
winding  Jhelum  Valley  Road,  with  high  mountain  walls 
generally  on  the  right  and  the  powerful  stream  flowing 
in  an  almost  ever-changing  form  on  the  left.  Many  such 
travellers  must  have  halted  at  the  Dak  Banglow  of  Rampur, 
and  noticed  a  very  large  workshop  near  it.  Just  a  little 
higher  up  from  the  State  workshops,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road,  is  to  be  found  a  very  large  temple  built  of  blocks 
of  well-cut  stone  of  cubical  form.  The  building  is  of 
a  rectangular  form,  and  having  altogether  a  compact 
uppearancc.  The  height  will  not  be  less  than  some  of  the 
noteworthy  temples  of  Brindaban,  to  which  pilgrims  and 
travellers  resort  by  hundreds.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
face  of  it  except  its  immensely  tall  doorway  with  a  pair 
of   pillars  on  either  side.     A  balcony  or  shade,  strongly 
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built  of  stone  pillars  with  very  high  floor,  surrounds  the 
whole  of  the  inner  compound.  The  temple  proper  is  very- 
near  to  the  back  row  of  the  buildings.  The  height  of  the 
floor  of  it  must  exceed  six  feet,  and  a  staircase  slopes  down 
just  on  the  middle  of  the  front.  The  doors  are  worn  out, 
apparently  untouched  by  carpenters  and  ironsmiths  for 
centuries.  Just  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  buildings, 
across  the  road,  is  to  bo  found  a  large  wooden  house  for 
brahmin  priests  of  the  temple. 

The  temple  is  called  by  travellers  and  the  people  of  the 
locality  the  temple  of  Bhunear.  But  it  is  more  popularly 
called  Pandu  Mandir.  Judging  from  the  antiquity  of  the 
building,  the  architecture  of  it  is  of  no  small  interest. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  temple  in  the  Kashmir 
territory  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Hindu  temples  in  and 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  India.  Cannot  some  archaeologist 
inform  us,  through  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  what  this 
ancient  temple  is  ? 

M.  N.  Chatterjea. 


i . 


Query,  "Sagri." 


Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  information  as  to  the 
use  of  the  word  Sdgri  or  something  like  it,  to  mean 
a  *8hark'  or  'dogfish,'  in  any^  language,  but  especially 
in  Arabic.  I  find  it,  in  the  dictionaries,  applied  to  the 
skins  of  such  flsh,  to  those  of  horses  and  asses  prepared 
in  imitation,  and  even  to  their  backs  and  cruppers.  All 
authorities  seem  to  agree  that  *  chagrin '  in  the  sense  of 
*  annoyance '  is  a  metaphorical  word,  originating  in  the 
use  of  shark-skins  to  rasp  down  or  smooth  wood. 

One  would  expect  an  Arabic  word  like  Sdgri,  meaning 
*a  shark,'  to  be  the  origin  of  ihe  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
European  words ;  the  more  so  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
soulli  coast  of  Persia  are  very  largely  of  Arab  descent  and 
fipcech.     1  here  seem  to  be  i'ow  or  no  Caspian  fish  of  the  sort, 

'  1  l.avc  two  Freudi  instanci-s  aud  two  Italiaiu 
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But  the  only  authority  that  I  caa  find  for  such  an  use 
of  the  word  is  the  traveller  Theveuot,  who  names  amongst 
fishes  of  the  Red  Sea  "  the  Chagrin,  which  is  a  fish  shaped 
like  a  sea-dog,  and  about  seven  or  eight  Foot  long" 
(Lovell's  English  translation,  London,  1686,  part  i,  p.  175). 
It  may  be  observed  that  Thcvenot  was  well  acquainted 
with  artificial  **  shagreen,"  which  he  calls,  quite  correctly, 
**  the  Sagri,  which  is  that  we  call  Ghagrine  in  France," 
and  describes  its  manufacture  in  Turkey  and  Persia  (part  ii, 
p.  34).  He  does  not  connect  or  confuse  it  with  his 
•*  sea-dog,"  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  ho  got  the  name 
of  that  from  an  Oriental  or  a  Frank.  The  usual  Arabic 
name  of  artificial  shagreen  appears  to  be  zarghab,  and 
at  least  one  Red  Sea  name  for  a  dog-fish  is  the  equivalent 
Kalb-al'Bahr. 

The  subject  seems  to  be  Oriental  enough  for  our  Journal, 
the  more  so  as  the  state  of  its  terms  implies  the  very 
ancient  use  of  both  genuine  and  manufactured  shagreen 
in  Asia. 

W.  F.  Sinclair, 


8.    The  late  Dr.  Bijhler  on  the  Ganl^a   Legend   in 

THE    MaHABHARATA. 

Dbar  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — As  I  stated  in  my  last 
letter  (above,  p.  '^80),  it  was  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Biihler 
who  first  pointed  out  to  me  the  occurrence  of  the  Ganefa 
legend  in  the  rracandapandava  Natuka.  When  my  letter 
was  printed,  I  bent  a  proof  to  him,  and  on  March  16  he 
wrote  (how  little  did  I  think  that  it  was  to  be  his  last  letter 
to  me !)  that  he  intended  to  write  a  *  tikd  *  to  my  remarks 
on  the  Gane9a  legend,  and  that  this  *  tikd '  was  to  appear 
in  the  next  (that  is,  in  the  present)  number  of  the  Journal. 

As  ho  (alas !)  can  no  longer  speak  for  himself,  I  feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  state  here  briefly  his  views  about  the 
Gune9a  legend  in  the  Mahabharata,  as  they  are  opposed 
to  those  which  I  expressed  in  my  last  letter. 
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Ill  Dr.  Biihlor's  opinion,  Eaja9c"kliara  must  have  known 
the  Gane^a  lojjend  from  the  Dcvanjigarl  text  of  the 
MabiibhiTruta.  By  speakinj^'  explicitly  of  a  chah  and 
pyatinrhnia,  Raja^ekhara  tried  to  make  the  legend  of  the 
Mahal^hilrata  clearer.  He  replaces  manand  kalpitasya  (of 
Mahill)h.,  i,  I,  77)  by  vrtah,  and  adds  tajibbhih  in  order  to 
show  that  Gane9u  could  not  dare  to  refuse  to  do  Vyasa's 
bidding.  The  word  fapbhhih  may  even  have  been  suggested 
to  Eajaeekhara  bv  the  words  tapbrigistdd  api  in  Muhabh., 
1,1,71. 

Mv  hypothesis  that  Eajaoekhara  raav  have  taken  the 
Ganera  legend  from  some  other  source  requiiHJs  (Dr.  Biililer 
wrote)  a  *  Hapahm '  :  I  should  have  to  show  that  in  other 
cases,  too,  Kajaeekhara  inserted  legends  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  Mahabharata  its(»lf.  Besides,  I  ought  to  have  proved 
that  tlie  Gaiieca  legend  occurs  elsiiwhere  independently  of 
the  ^laliabharata. 

^ly  a]>peal  to  Ksemendra  was  thought  insufficient  by 
Dr.    Biihler.       For    Ksemendra    omits    even    much   more 

■ 

'characteristic'  features  of  tlie  Mahabharata,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  do  in  trying  **  to  measure  the  elephant  with  the 
closed  fist."  Ksemendra's  work  has  no  other  value  but  that 
from  what  he  gives  we  may  conclude  that  it  existed  about 
1050  A.I),  in  the  Ka(;mlrian  Mahabharata.  But  from  what 
he  omits  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  in  his 
Mahabhilrata  or  not. 

These  were  Dr.  BiihlcT's  views  on  the  subject,  as  far  as 
I  can  gather  from  his  last  letters  to  me.  No  doubt,  he 
would  have  stated  his  arguments  far  more  fully  and  more 
vigorously  if  he  had  been  spared  to  write  his  intended  ^  tikd* 

Dr.  Biihler's  loss,  irreparable  as  it  is  for  all  students  of 
Indian  history  and  literature,  will  be  felt  most  keenly  by 
all  those  who  try  to  grapple  with  the  difficult  problems  of 
^lahabharata  ciiticism,  and  who  will  constantly  miss  the 
ing(Miuity  and  the  historical  instinct  of  that  great  scholar 
and  teacluT. 

M.    WlKTERNll-Z, 

Oxfonl,  June  5,  1898. 
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9.    The  Thupavamsa. 

Dear  Sir, — Tn  connection  witli  the  notice  of  the  Colombo 
edition  of  the  Pali  Thiipavainsu  in  Sinhalese  character,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Sinhalese  Thiipavaipsa  upon  which  this 
Pali  work  was  founded,  as  well  as  sprae  notes  regarding  the 
differences  which  exist  between  the  Sinhalese  and  the 
liunnese  copies,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  Buddhist  history  and  literature. 

The  Sinhalese  Thiipavamsa  is  also  called  in  the  intro- 
duction I{tir(nirr/i'(id(/rb'Caniandra,  possibly  because  of  the 
sanctity  attached  to  Ruvanveli-dagaba,  a  description  of 
wliich  was  probably  the  author's  main  object  in  writing 
this  book,  all  other  account^s  of  dagabas,  etc.,  in  the  work 
being  incorporated  more  or  less  by  way  of  introduction. 

Being  written  in  elegant  Sinhalese  prose,  interspersed 
with  Piili  stanzas,  the  work  holds  a  high  position  in 
Sinhalese  literature.     It  treats  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Surisi'tinintri'i,  called  in  the  Pali  version  Abhinihdra- 
kathdj  biMng  an  account  of  the  twenty-four  'assurances'  of 
Gotama's  future  attainment  of  Buddhahood,  received  in  his 
bygone  births  from  anterior  Buddhas. 

2.  Gotama  Buddlia*s  birth,  his  life  as  a  layman,  his  Mahd- 
hitinikkhnniam  or  *  the  great  renunciation,'  and  the  enshrining 
of  the  hair  which  was  shorn  off  his  head  on  his  assuming 
the  ascetic  life,  in  the  Culamani-dagaba.  This  section  is 
called  in  the  Pali  version  CiilamfniidnsHu-thupa-dvaya-kathd, 
See  p.  16  of  the  printed  edition  of  Colombo,  189G. 

3.  His  war  with  !Mara,  his  attainment  of  the  Buddhahood, 
and  his  preaching  of  the  following  sermon. 

4.  Dlidinmardkknpparnttana'HHtta,  the  Buddha's  first  sermon 
in  Piili,  extracted  from  the  Anguttara-nikiiya.  This  sutta  is 
not  included  in  the  printed  edition  of  the  present  work. 

5.  The  Buddha's  ministry,  his  death  and  cremation,  the 
distribution  of  his  relics,  the  erect i(m  of  ten  dagabas  (Dafta* 
thupa-kathd),  and  the  cert^mony  of  enshrining  some  of  these 
relics  by  King  Ajiitasattu  {Dhdiu-nidhdna-kathd), 
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6.  The  story  of  King  Dharmasoka,  his  religious  acts, 
especially  in  the  building  of  dagabas  (Cafurdaiti'SahasHa- 
thupa-katha)^  and  an  account  of  the  Buddhist  missionaries 
sent  out  bj  him. 

7.  The  arrival  of  Asoka's  son  Mahinda  as  missionary  to 
Ceylon,  the  establishment  of  Buddhism  in  the  island,  the 
building  of  the  Thupanima  dilguba,  and  the  depositing  in  it 
of  the  right  collar-bone  rcdic  of  Gotama  Buddha  (ThUpd- 
rdma-kathd). 

8.  Bodhi'dfjnmnna'kathdj  the  story  of  the  bringing  of  a 
branch  of  the  sacred  B(Klhi-tree  of  India  to  Ceylon. 

9.  Yojana't/tupa-kathd,  on  the  future  dagabas. 

10.  An  account  of  Ceylon  kings,  from  Devanampiyatissa 
(circa  K.c.  807)  to  Uutthagamuni  (b.u.  161). 

11.  [ButuyemunU'rajalnuje  ufpafti-kai/idpa'],  the  story  of 
King  Dutthagiimani. 

\2.  Nandimitra^'lfbdhaydnangt  ufpatti-kathdra,  the  story 
of  the  warrior  Nandimitra. 

13.  Snrunirmala  ....  tifpafti-kat/idva,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Suranirraala. 

14.  Ma/idsena^  ....  ufpniii-kathdva,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Mahasena. 

15.  Gbtimbara^  ....  utpatfi-katkdra,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Gdtimbara. 

16.  Thertiputtdhhaya  ....  ufpntfi-kaikdra,  the  ^tory 
of  Uie  warrior  Theraputtiibhaya. 

17.  Bharana  ....  utpatti-kathdva^  the  story  of  the 
warrior  Bharana. 

18.  Vtlnsumana  ....  ufpatfi-kathdca,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Velusumana. 

19.  KhaJiJadeva  ....  ufpatii-kutlidvay  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Khailja-deva. 

20.  P/niHsadtva  ....  utpatti-kathdea,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Phussa-deva. 


^  Nnndhi'mifta  in  the  Pali  version  (printetl  edition,  p.  45). 

'  M»fhd}innn  in  Nytstrrj^nani's  Cut.,  p.  73,  and  in  the  Sinhalese  printed  text. 

^  Ui't/i(ft/im(,(i/(i  in  thf  Tuli  vci?*iou. 
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21.  Lnhhiyavamhha^    ....    utpatti-kathdra,  the  story 
of  the  warrior  Labhiya-vasabha. 

22.  An  account  of  Dutthagamani's  dispute  with  his 
brother  Tissa. 

23.  Mif/ungunu-ddgaba-kathdva,  the  story  of  Mahiyangana- 
duguba. 

24.  Dutthagamani's  war  with  Eluia,  the  Tamil  king  then 
ruling  at  Anuradhapura. 

25.  Mirimveti'ViMra-kathdva^  the  history  of  the  Mirisaveti- 
vihara. 

26.  Locdmahdpdya-kathdca,  the  history  of  the  'brazen 
palace.* 

27.  Ruvanvpli  -  ddgala  -  varnandva,  the  history  of  the 
Ruvanvpli-dagaba. 

{a)  Arthasddhana^'kathdva. 
(6)   Th  updrdma  ^-kat/i dva, 
(c)  Dhdlugarbha^'Vaiiiandca. 
{(i)  Dhdiu-nidhdna-kathdva, 
{e)  Ruvanveliddgahii'kathdva, 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  gives  no  information 
respecting  the  author  or  the  date  of  the  work,  but  both 
Westorgaard,  in  his  Catalogue,  p.  73,  and  Weliwitiye 
Dhammaratuna  Thera,  the  editor  of  the  portion  printed  at 
Colombo  in  1889,  ascribe  its  authorship  to  Cakravarti 
Parakruma  Pandita,  who  according  to  the  former  lived  in 
the  eleventh  century  a.d.,  and  according  to  the  latter  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Weliwitiye  Thera  states 
further  in  his  preface  that  the  author  held  the  same  literary 
position  as  the  contemporary  pandits  Sfirapada  and  Dharma- 
kirti-piida,^  and  that,  having  succeeded  his  uncle.  King 
Pariikrama  Bahu  the  Great,  on  the  throne  under  the  title 
Vijaya  Bilhu,  he  reigned  one  year  at  Polonnaruva. 

*  Lahh  fyya"  in  the  Pali  version  and  in  the  Sinhalese  printed  edition. 

^  T/iupamhlhana  in  Wwjtergaard's  Cat.,  p.  73,  and  lliupasudhaita-labha  in 
tlio  Pitli  ver-iion. 

*  Ihupanimbha^  ihid. 

*  lPh(itu<fiihhhnriipa-r(tnnana''knthd  in  the  Puli  version. 

^  bee  aLio  the  XikayaAoiigruha,  p.  24  of  the  printed  edition. 
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The  following  arguments,  however,  may  be  adduced 
against  the  foregoing  supposition.  First,  no  historical 
work,  so  far  as  is  known,  mentions  that  Panlkrama  Buhu's 
nephew  was  called  Cakravarti  Parakrama  before  he  ascended 
the  throne ;  nor  does  the  Mahsivainsa  give  any  other  clue 
to  the  identity  of  the  one  with  the  other  than  that  this 
nephew  was  **  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a  poet  withal 
of  great  renown "  (ch.  Ixxx,  vv.  1-3).  Secondly,  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  language  of  the  present 
work  and  that  of  the  inscriptions  of  Parakrama  Bahu  the 
Great,  and  other  kings  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  In  stylo  and  phraseology  it  agrees  more  with 
works  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  such  as  the 
I^ujiivaliya,  the  Elu  Bodhivarnsa,  etc.,  than  with  Gurulu- 
gomi's  Amavatura  and  Dharmapradlpikiiva,  which  were 
written  about  a  ceiiturv  earlier  than  the  first  of  these. 
Lastly,  according  to  Woliwitiyc  Dhammaratana  himself,  the 
author  of  the  present  work  was  a  contemporary  of  Yacissara 
Thera,  who  made  an  adaptation  of  it  in  Pali  in  a  summarized 
form,*  but  who,  according  to  tlie  preface  of  the  printed  text 
of  this  Pali  version,^  must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  reiga 
of  K.  S.  S.  Pandita  Parakrama  Bahu  (a.d.  1236-71).  It 
should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  Pali  colophon  of  the 
same  version  is  not  very  explicit  regarding  the  date  of 
Yilciseara.  It  only  states  that  ho  was  a  monk  attached  to 
the  Dhammagara  (preaching  hall  ?)  of  a  king  named 
l^arakrama  i3ahu,  and  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the 
LinutthadlpanI  Tikii,  the  Saccasaiikhepa-sanuaya,  and  the 
Visuddhimaggasaiikhopa-sannaya. 

According  to  Do  Zoysa,^  a  certain  Yacissara  Mahuthera, 
who  lived  in  or  before  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  author 
of  an  old  scholium  (Porana-tlka)  on  the  Saccasankhepa,  but 
the  Saccasankhopa-sannuya  mentioned  above  as  having  been 
written  by  our  Yacissara  is  entered  in  his  catalogue  without 
the  name  of  the  author. 

*  See  his  pn  fare  to  the  printed  edition,  p.  iv. 

^  Kilited  l)v  iJuildc^ama  Dhummanitana  fhern,  nnd  published  ftt  Colombo  in 
1890. 
»  See  p.  12  of  his  Catiilo^nie  of  Pali,  Sinhalese,  and  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Ceylon. 
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Further,  Vacissara,  in  his  introduction,  refers  to  an  earlier 
Thupavamsa  in  Pitli,  but  aays  that  as  this  was  imperfect, 
and  as  the  usefulness  of  the  Sinhalese  Thupavamsa  was 
necessarily  limited  on  account  of  its  language,  he  wrote 
the  present  Piili  work. 

The  India  Office  copy  of  the  Pali  version  in  Burmese 
character  (MS.  No.  139),  which  seems  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  contains  only  the  twenty-seventh  section,  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Ruvanveli-diigaba ;  whereas  the 
copies  in  Sinhalese  character  include  in  their  usual  order 
almost  all  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Sinhalese  recension. 
Thus  the  Burmese  copy  commences  with  the  ThUpascUihana^ 
Idhha-kathci,  The  text  as  far  as  fol.  26,  line  9,  is  not  found 
in  the  Sinhalese  copies.  That  beyond  the  ninth  line  agrees 
to  some  extent  only  with  the  Sinhalese  text,  commencing 
at  p.  54,  line  21,  of  the  printed  edition. 

Don  Martino  db  Zilva  Wickremasinghe. 


10.      GOTAMA    IN    THE    AvESTA. 

Bombay^  June  11,  1898. 

To  Professor  T.  W.  Rhyk  Davids,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

S<cr€tary  attd  Librarian,  Itoyal  Asiatic  Socifty. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  Avestic  Gaotema  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  supplement  my  correspondence  with  the 
following  note. 

The  paasa^es  containing  ndidydo  are  Yasna,  xxxiv,  8, 
and  Ivii,  10,  in  the  extant  A  vesta.  Herein  the  name 
gaotomft  does  not  occur.  Yasht,  xiii,  16,  is  the  only  passage 
in  which  nuidlnjdo  and  gaotema  come  together.  The  latter 
is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  In  the  G&thic  Yasna,  xxxiv, 
we  have:  hynd  as  aoj'ydo  ndidydohJiem  (according  to  the 
general  interpretation),  **  when  (the  oppressor  of  thy  holy 
vows)  was  as  the  stronger  oppressing  the  weaker,"  which 
the  Pahluvi  translates :  amat  alto  sak  i  aojlioinand  ahartnoyo, 
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olman  I  nd-aito'dahishnd  hdcishto,  **  when  there  is  a  powerful 
upostate,  u  disciple  of  him  who  preaches  the  non-existence 
(of  God).'*  In  the  Srosh  Yasht,  or  Yasna,  Ivii,  10,  we  have 
the  same  combination  cited :  i/atha  aq/f/do  ndidydohhetn^ 
"just  as  the  stronger  (oppresses)  the  weaker,"  which  the 
Fahlavi  renders :  chUjun  aojhdmand  Chnnn  i  uthdn  dahishno, 
"just  as  a  powerful  man  (does  to)  him  who  is  of  obscure 
origin."  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  contrast  with  the 
poicerful  one,  as  expressed  in  the  Avesta  aojt/do,  may  have 
suggested  ttie  idea  of  interpreting  ndidt/dohh  as  a  comparative 
adjective  denoting  tceaker ;  because  the  Puhlavi  translators 
seem  to  have  no  distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  hence  European  and  Parseo  scholars  have  simply  to 
trust  to  guesswork  in  interpreting  it.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  indicate  that  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
ndidi/do'nheiH  by  translators  in  Yasna,  xxxiv^  8,  is  not 
authentic  but  conjectural. 

From  the  general  drift  of  thought  and  language  observable 
in  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  in  which  the  son  is  generally 
named,  in  a  majority  of  passages,  along  with  his  father 
or  ancestor,  wo  can  easily  understand  the  word  ndidhyahho 
as  the  name  of  the  son  of  Gaotema.  The  spelling  of  the 
expression  is,  doubtless,  a  corruption  of  the  Avesta  trans- 
literation of  the  Vedic  name  JVodhd/i,  as  there  is  no  lack 
of  such  errors  or  corruptions  in  the  text  of  Yasht,  xiii, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  copyists  (vide  §  65  paaums/t, 
§  111  hhahtdvaevaen,  §  120  Yomhta/ie,  §  125  Fraiurdo,  and 
§  141  Saiiiiuidni).  In  fact,  two  of  the  MSS.  already  give 
the  nearest  variant  udoidhyahho. 

Consequently,  it  is  certain  that  the  Avesta  does  nowhere 
allude  to  Buddha,  as  Darmesteter  supposes.  If  there  were 
a  Zaruthushtriun  polemic  against  Buddhism,  the  names  and 
expressions  would  be  dilferent,  and  not  ambiguous.  Instead 
of  Gautama^  which,  besides  Buddha,  is  the  name  of  a  Risbi 
and  other  distinguished  characters  in  the  ancient  Indian 
literature,  the  author  of  the  Yasht  in  the  Avesta  would 
have  used  rather  Buddha  or  Sdkf/dmuni,  and  spoken  more 
enjpiiaticuUy  if  lie  had  wished  to  refute  a  false  religion. 
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Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  ray  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  identification  of  the  Avestic  Ndoidhyafiho  with  the 
Vedic  Gautamasya  Nodhaaa,  which  has  been  hinted  at  and 
supported  by  Windischraann  in  his  Mit/tra,  25,  in  the 
AhhmuUungen  fur  die  Kunde  dea  Morgenhndefj  Bd.  i,  S.  29, 
in  1857  (before  there  was  any  Avesta  Grammar  or  Lexicon). 
Windischmann  considers  Nodhasa  to  be  the  sage  **  Changra- 
ghelch  mentioned  by  Anquetil,"  but  the  latter  has  been  since 
identified  with  Sankar&ch&rya  of  much  later  time. — I  am^ 
yours  truly, 

Darab  Dastur  Peshotan  Sanjana. 


11.    Asoka's  Bhabra  Edict. 

As  the  seven  passages  {pariydyd)  mentioned  by  name  on 
this  Edict  have  now  been  (with  various  degrees  of  certainty) 
identified,  it  may  be  of  use  to  record  the  result  :— 

AsoKA.  Pali.  Whiri  Found. 

1.  Vinaja-samukkamsa.       (7  Piltimokkha.)  J.R.A.S.,  1876. 

2.  Ariya-vasilni.  Ari7a-V^8&.  Digha  (Sangiti  Sutta). 

3.  Anfigata-bhajani.  Aniigata-bhaj&nL  Anguttara^iii,  105-108. 

4.  Muni-g&thil.  Muni-sutta.  Sutta  Kipftta,  206-220. 

5.  Money ya- sutta.  Moneyya-sutta.  It,  Na  67= A,  i,  272. 

6.  Upatii48a-i>asiiia.  (U{>ati88a-panho.  Vin.,  i,  39-41.) 

7.  lUhulovada.  Kabulov&da-sutta.  Majjhima,  i,  414-420. 

Nos.  1  and  6  are  the  most  doubtful.  The  Patimokkha 
can  scarcely  be  rightly  called  a  dhamma-pariydya^  and  it 
does  not  correspond  to  the  meaning  of  the  title  used  by 
Asoka.  The  noun  samukkamsa  has  not  been  found  in  the 
Pitakas.  The  verb  always  means  *  to  exalt.'  (S.N.,  132  = 
438  ;  M.,  i,  498  ;  Th.,  i,  632.)  '  The  Exaltation  of  Vinaya ' 
or  *  of  the  Vinaya '  is  much  more  probably  meant,  as  the 
title  of  some  short  sutta  or  passage  in  praise  of  Vinaya 
in  one  or  other  of  its  two  senses,  ethical  or  legal.  And 
I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with  M.  Senart  (p.  204)  in 
regarding  thi:^  identification  as  unsatisfactory. 
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As  to  No.  6,  short  edifying  passages  of  the  Yinaya  are 
distinguished  by  titles.  Vin.,  i,  pp.  13,  14,  §§  38-47 
(=S.,  iii,  66-08),  is  the  Anatta-lakkhana-sutta ;  Vin.,  i, 
pp.  34,  35  (  =  S.,  iv,  19,  20),  is  the  Aditta-pariyaya,  etc. 
And  the  passage  identified  with  No.  6  might  have  been 
culled  Sariputta-  or  Upatissa-panho.  But  no  mention  of 
the  title  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Pitakas,  and  the 
identification,  though  otherwise  suitable,  is  therefore  at 
least  uncertain. 

No.  2  is  no  doubt  the  passage  on  the  ten  Ariya-vasu, 
not  yet  published,  but  contained  in  the  Sangiti  Sutta  of  the 
Digha.  A  similar  passage  may  also  be  looked  for  in  the 
Niplta  of  the  Anguttara  dealing  with  the  Tens.  The 
difference  of  gender  is  no  objection.  So  pariydydni-ss. 
pariyiiya. 

With  regard  to  No.  7,  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
a  special  qualification  is  introduced  in  the  Edict.  There 
are  so  many  'Exhortations  to  Rahula '  in  the  Pitakas  that 
it  was  necessary  to  specify  the  one  meant.  The  ones 
excluded,  or  some  of  them,  will  be  found  at  S.N.,  325-342 
(dated  in  the  14th  year  after  the  Nirvana) ;  M.,  i,  420  foil. 
(dated  in  the  12tli  year  of  the  Nirvana)  ;  S.,  ii,  244  folL ; 
and  8.,  iii,  135  and  136.  All  these  are  spoken  by  the 
Buddha.  The  expression  in  the  Edict  would  seem  also  to 
imply  that  there  is  at  least  one  other,  not  yet  published, 
spoken  by  some  one  else. 

No.  4,  the  Muni-patha,  called  Muni  Sutta  in  the  Pali, 
is  called  Muni-gatha  (exactly  as  in  the  Edict)  in  the 
Divyiivadana.  Other  instances  of  such  slight  variations  in 
titles  are  given  in  my  article  on  this  Edict  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Tali  Text  Society,  1896. 

Nos.  2  and  5  are,  I  believe,  identified  here  for  the 
first  time. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


^ 

\ 
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Manual  of  Sanskrit  Phonetics.    By  Dr.  C.  C.  Uhlenbeck. 
Small  8vo  ;  pp.  112.     (London  :  Luzac,  1898.     Price  6s,) 

One  would  expect  from  this  title  a  treatise  on  the  methods 
adopted  in  Sanskrit  for  expressing  sounds.  What  we  have 
is  a  very  clear  and  admirable  summary  of  the  relation  of 
Sanskrit  to  the  original  language  from  which  all  the  Indo- 
European  languages  are  acknowledged  to  be  descended. 
That  language  is,  of  course,  a  purely  hypothetical  re- 
construction. But  the  labours  of  many  scholars  have  now 
resulted  in  a  sufHcicnt  consensus  of  opinion  to  give  a 
practically  complete  working  hypothesis.  The  method 
followed  by  the  author  is  perfectly  simple.  He  takes  first 
each  vowel  agreed  upon  as  having  existed  in  this  primeval 
dialect,  and  gives  a  list  of  words  showing  the  forms  under 
which  it  appears  in  Sanskrit.  lie  then  takes  each  vowel 
in  Sanskrit,  in  succession,  and  gives  a  list  of  words  showing 
the  form  which  that  vowel  has  in  the  Indo-European  dialect 
or  in  Latin,  Greek,  etc.  Then  each  of  the  consonants  in 
the  original  Indo-European,  and  after  that  each  of  the 
consonants  in  Sanskrit,  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  There 
follow  a  few  Hats  to  illustrate  the  parallelisms  in  the  use 
of  Saiidhi,  and  a  few  more  to  show  the  relation  of  the  use 
of  the  accent.  This  gives  us  ab  'Ut  a  hundred  such  lists, 
so  arranged  that  it  is  easy  for  a  student  of  comparative 
pliilology,  not  knowing  Sanskrit,  to  ascertain  at  once  tho 
present  state  of  opinion  among  the  leading  comparative 
philologists  as  to  the  parallelisms  discovered  between  the 
Sanskrit  letters  and  those  of  tho  mother  language. 
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This  18,  in  tlie  sub-title,  stated  to  be  the  object  of  the 
little  book,  and  the  work  is  about  as  well  done  as  the  narrow 
limits  of  space  would  allow.  The  author's  own  translation 
shows  such  a  knowledge  of  our  language  as  is  highly- 
creditable,  but  there  are  several  points  left  where  a  friendly 
supervision  ini^^ht  have  saved  him  from  the  use  of  phrases 
which  sound  odd  to  us.  'Though  this  theory  may  not  claim 
a  high  degree  of  probability ':  the  meaning  is  '  cannot  claim.' 
We  say  *  has  written  a  monograph,'  not  *  a  monography,' 
and  that  languages  '  are  descended  from/  not  '  descend 
from';  we  cannot  say  'whether  they  stood  or  not  stood'; 
and  the  frequently  used  expression  '  fell  together  with ' 
is  not  idiomatic  in  the  sense  intended. 


Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies.'  By  the  Abb£ 
J.  A.  Dubois.  Translated  and  edited  bv  Henry  K. 
Beauciiamp.    2vo1s.  ;8vo.    (Oxford,  1897.    Price  21*.) 

The  Abbe  Dubois,  ordained  in  1792,  became  eoon  after- 
wards a  Catholic  missionary,  and  spent  about  thirty  years 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  in  that  capacity.  He  adopted  the 
native  dress,  and,  living  much  among  the  people,  formed  the 
design  of  writing  an  account  of  their  manners  and  customs. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  such  account  in  existence. 
Oriental  scholarship  had  then  scarcely  begun.  Neither 
t^^xts  nor  translations  were  available — much  less  any  of  the 
numerous  monographs  since  published,  in  which  the  con- 
clusions of  scholars  on  various  points  of  interest  in  Indian 
beliefs  and  customs  are  now  set  forth.  This  design,  as 
carried  out,  was  finished  in  the  year  1806;  and  through 
tlie  influence  of  powerful  friends  the  5IS.  was  purchased 
by  the  East  India  Company  for  2,000  star  pagodas  (about 
£800).  This  purchase  was  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  as  a  mutter  "of  great  public  importance,"  and 
the  M.S.  was  sent  to  them  for  publication  in  England. 
Tho  traiishition  did  not,  however,  actually  appear  until  1816. 
Meanwhile  a  copy  of  the  MS.  was  preserved  in  Madras,  and 
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the  Madras  Government,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  a  translation  was  being  made  in  London,  communicated 
in  1815  with  the  AbW,  with  a  view  of  publishing  the  MS. 
with  the  author's  latest  revision.  The  revision  was  made 
and  sent  to  Madras,  and  then,  in  its  turn,  was  sent  to  the 
Directors  for  publication.  But  before  it  reached  England, 
the  translation  of  the  original  MS.  had  at  last  appeared ; 
and  the  revised  copy,  though  published  by  the  Abb^  himself 
in  French,  has  never  appeared  in  English.  The  present 
work  is  an  English  translation  of  this  revised  MS. 

So  far  as  is  known,  or  can  be  gathered  from  the  work 
itself,  the  Abbe  had  very  slight,  if  indeed  any,  knowledge 
at  first  hand,  either  of  the  Sacred  Books  or  of  Sanskrit. 
There  are  occasional  references  to  tracts  on  Hindu  doctrine 
or  practice  written  in  Tamil,  and  used  as  popular  handbooks, 
but  the  author's  remarks  are  throughout  based  either  on 
conversations  or  on  personal  observation. 

He  believes  the  Puranas  to  be  very  old  (1.  53,  121),  but 
appi^ars  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  Vedas  (p.  175),  and 
thinks  the  Upanishads  are  three  in  number,  to  wit,  the 
Upaveda,  the  Earmaveda,  and  the  Sakhaveda!  (sic,  p.  176). 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
Vedas : — 

**  Let  it  not  be  imagined  for  one  moment  that  these  books  contain 
matter  of  real  interest.  Their  antiquity  alone,  real  or  pretended, 
is  their  sole  n*commen<lati<m.  A  leng^thy  exposition  of  Hindu 
l)olytheism  as  it  exist<Kl  orip^inally — the  most  contemptible  and 
ridiculous  stories  concerning  the  fanciful  penances  to  which  their 
hermits  subjected  tliemsi'lves — the  disgusting  lingam,  etc. — such 
are,  according  to  the  evidence  1  have  ac([uired,  the  contents  of 
these  books." 


This  amuzinp;  ignorance  does  not  prevent  the  Abb^  from 
giving  expression  to  spt^culations  on  the  origin  of  the 
Brahmin  castes  and  of  Hindu  gods.  The  Brahmins  are 
dc'tcendi'd  from  Magog,  the  second  son  of  Japhet;  and  their 
coming   to   India   verifies   Noah's   prophecy   that    Japhet 's 
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dominion  would  bo  far-reaching.     The  very  name  Gotama 
is  only  Magog  in  disguise ;  for 

**JI/ff  or  maha  means  *proat,'  so  that  Gotama  mud  mean  the 
(ircat  Gog  or  Magog.*'      (Vol.  i,  p.  103.) 

In  the  same  sort  of  way  the  god  Brahma  is  clearly 
Prometheus.  But  these  and  other  similar  truths  liave, 
according  to  the  Abbe,  bt»en  forgotten.     Hindu  mythology 

**  Originally  consisttid  of  allegories  made  intelligible  by  means 
of  visible  and  material  objects.  But  a  coarse,  ignorant,  indolent, 
and  superstitious  rac(j  soon  forgot  the  *  spirit  of  its  creed.'  " 

The  gentle  epithets  here  used  of  the  Hindus  are  the 
keynote  of  the  book.     According  to  the  Abbe, 

"  There  are  no  lies,  no  falser  stat^^ments,  oaths,  and  pro- 
testations which  they  (the  Brahmins)  will  not  employ." 
"  Tliey  do  not  hesitate  to  teach  publicly  that  lies  and 
perjury,  if  used  to  gain  personal  advantage,  are  virtuoas 
and  meritorious."  "  Not  a  native  of  India  would  scruple 
to  make  use  of  both  to  serve  his  own  ends."  (Vol.  i,  p.  180, 
and  vol.  ii,  p.  169.) 

He  even  tells  an  incredible  story  of  two  Brahmins  who 
admitted  to  him  that  his  views  were  right ;  and  that  they 
knew  their  own  to  be  false,  but  kept  on  expounding  them 
to  the  people  from  motives  of  personal  gain  (p.  296).  And 
he  can  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  describe  the  base 
flattery,  the  presumption,  the  pride,  the  falseness,  of  these 
clever  charlatans,  these  arch  impostors  (vol.  i,  p.  277,  and 
vol.  ii,  pp.  408,  525,  585,  668,  etc.). 

The  social  condition  of  so  contemptible  a  race,  under 
the  influence  of  so  vile  a  priesthood,  is  naturally  deplorable. 
Their  ideas  of  government  are  cruel,  their  law-courts  are 
pest-houses  of  bribery  and  chicanery,  their  trade  is 
deception,  even  their  family  relationships  are  strained,  and 
altogether  bad. 

**  We  should,  for  instance,  be  greatly  mistaken  were  we 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  noisy  lamentationa 
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which  wives  are  accustomed  to  raise  on  the  deaths  of  their 
husbands,  and  which  are  no  more  than  rank  hypocrisy. 
During  the  long  period  of  my  stay  in  India,  I  do  not 
recall  two  Hindu  marriages  characterized  by  a  union  of 
hearts,  and  displaying  true  and  mutual  attachment." 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  363.) 

From  all  this  "it  naturally  follows  that  their  religion 
and  their  morality  are  equally  corrupt"  (2.  617). 

"AVhatcver  may  have  been  the  shameful  mysteries,  the 
revolting  extravagancies  of  paganism,  could  any  religion 
be  filled  with  more  insane,  ignoble,  obscene,  and  even 
cruel  practices  "  (2.  612). 

"  Confounding  the  Creator  with  His  creatures,  they  set 
up  gods  who  were  merely  myths  and  monstrosities,  and  to 
them  they  addressed  their  prayers  and  directed  their 
worship,  both  of  which  wore  as  false  as  the  attribut-es  they 
assigned  to  their  divinities.  Nevertheless  such  is  the  moral 
obliquity  of  this  people  that  they  have  not  adopted  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors"  (2.  616). 

**  I  only  see  in  it  the  foolish  errors  of  a  cowardly  and 
weak-minded  people,  who  are  slaves  to  the  idle  fancies 
of  their  own  imaginations,  and  whose  reason  has  become 
so  obscured  that  they  are  incapable  of  recognizing  the  ju«t 
and  natural  laws  governing  the  safety  of  mankind  "  (2.  649). 

The  Abbe  has  a  theory  which  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  clear 
and  easy  explanation  of  this  terrible  result.  The  original 
lawgivers  of  the  Hindus  were  quite  Western  in  the  views 
they  taught.  It  is  the  innate  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  the  Hindus  which  has  corrupted  the  good  teaching  they 
once  had.  He  constantly  dwells  at  some  length  on  this 
curious  belief  (see,  for  instance,  vol.  i,  pp.  32,  36,  46,  105 ; 
vol.  ii,  pp.  500,  544,  568,  636).  Of  the  real  history,  either 
of  institutions  or  of  beliefs  in  India,  he  nowhere  betrays 
even  the  remotest  suspicion.  And  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  judge  from  the  extracts  given — which  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied — how  far  his  views  as  to  tho 
institutions  and  beliefs  current  in  his  own  day  have  been 
been  through   the  dark  glass  of  self-complacent  ignorance. 
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and  how  far  his  estimate  of  the  Hindus  has  been  written 
by  a  pen  dipped  in  the  vitriol  of  theological  prejudice. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  give  the  names  of  the  eminent 
civilians  who  took  this  work  to  be  a  scholarly  and  accurate 
description  of  Hindu  Manners  and  Customs.  The  Abbe 
possessed  in  a  remarkable  degive — far  more  than  they  did 
themselves — that  qualification  which  they  then,  and  not 
a  few  still,  hold  U)  be  the  only  essential  requisit-e  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Indian  peoples,  viz.  a  -close  and 
per-^onal  intimacy  continued  through  many  years,  and  aided 
by  thorough  conversational  mastery  of  a  native  language. 
The  labours  of  two  generations  of  scholars  have  fortunately 
now  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  book  should  be  any 
louder  referred  to  as  an  authoritv.  But  it  is  of  value  to 
have  an  English  version  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  Abbe's 
revised  and  considered  opinions  in  order  to  have  a  standing 
instance  before  us  of  the  danger  of  trusting  judgments  on 
Indian  matters  formed  only  on  personal  acquaintance, 
however  intimate,  without  scholarly  training  and  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  books. 

The  work  is  also  valuable  as  showing  the  immense 
]>rogre<s  that  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  India 
since  it  was  written  and  revised.  And  it  is  verv  well  edited. 
Mr.  IJeauehamp  has  contributed  a  most  interesting  preface, 
and  has  continually  pointed  out  in  notes  the  exaggeration 
in  the  judgments,  or  the  mistakes  in  translation,  or  in  fact, 
which  occur  in  the  text. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


Bl^DDHA  :       FIN     Cri.TUR     niLD     DES     OsTENS.        By    JoSKPH 

I)ahlm\nn,  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits.      8vo;  pp.  220. 
(Berlin:  Dames,  1898.     Price  6«.) 

This  is  a  very  disappointing  book.  One  would  have 
expected  that  Fatiier  Dahlmunn,  being  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Biihler,  would  not  have  published  a  book,  with  such 
u  title,  without  going  to  the  original  authorities  which  his 
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training  and  scholari^hip  render  him  quite  capable  of  using. 
He  has  contented  himself  with  picking  out,  at  second-hand, 
from  the  translations  by  other  scholars,  now  easily  accessible, 
such  passages  as  will  answer  his  purpose.  And  his  purpose 
is,  not  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the  numerous  historical 
problems  connected  with  his  subject  which  still  require 
elucidation,  but  to  explain  how  very  objectionable,  from  his 
personal  point  of  view,  is  the  system  of  thought  on  which 
the  Buddhist  religion,  and  indeed  all  Indian  thought,  is 
founded. 

We  all  know  thit  no  Indian  thinker,  least  of  all  the 
Buddha,  sees  eye  to  eye  with  St.  Thomas;  and  especially 
that  the  sconi  with  which  the  early  Buddhists  regarded  all 
speculations  about  the  soul  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  meet 
with  sympathy  from  a  Jesuit  father.  Father  Dahlmann 
is  quite  entitled  to  his  opinion  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
no  one  would  object  to  his  expressing  that  opinion.  But 
the  reiteration  of  long  passages  of  indiscriminate  abuse, 
however  ably  and  forcibly  expressed,  becomes  at  last  a 
weariness  to  the  reader  who  is  seeking  rather  for  the 
author's  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 

That,  when  the  reader  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  volume, 
he  will  regret  to  find  amounts  to  practically  nothing.  The 
passages  quoted  are  all  well  known;  and  they  are  taken 
over  bodily,  without  any  attempt  to  harmonize,  or  to  explain, 
the  very  different  versions  adopted  by  well-known  translators 
for  the  same  Piili  words.  Yet  these  differences  are  all- 
important.  They  often  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And 
the  widely  different  renderings  selected  by  the  translators 
differ  so  much  precisely  because  it  is  so  difficult,  and  indeed 
often  impossible,  to  find  a  European  word  that  adequately 
expresses  the  Indian  thought.  This  difficulty  the  author 
completely  ignores ;  and  is  constantly  falling  into  the  error, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  using  P^uropean  philosophical  terms 
to  descril>e  Indian  views.  They  scarcely  ever  fit,  and  are 
sometimes  absurdly  inaccurate. 
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Inscriptions  copied  from  the  Stones  collected  by 
King  Bodawpaya,  and  placed  near  the  Arakan 
Pagoda,  Maxdalay.     (Rangoon,  1897.) 

These  two  large  volumes,  printed  in  the  Burmese  character 
at  the  Government  Press,  have  been  presented  to  the  Indian 
Institute,  Oxford.^  Tht'y  may  be  very  valuable  to  the 
Revenue  Officer  in  Burma,  but,  as  they  have  not  a  single 
word  of  explanatory  English,  are  of  no  value  in  this  country. 

Bodawpaya,  as  I  pointed  out  in  July,  1897,  p.  657,  was 
the  third  son  of  Alompra,  and  reigne<l  a.d.  1781—1819. 
One  would  therefore  like  to  know  whether  these  "btones 
which  he  collected "  were  actually  the  old  original  stones, 
and  still  in  existence,  or  whether  the  present  book  is  merely 
a  copy  of  what  Bodawpaya  caused  to  be  transcribed. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to 
infer  that  these  are  ancient  inscriptions  on  stones,  and 
not  mere  renewals,  by  Bodaw,  of  traditionary  grunt>8.  It 
is  true  that  there  arc  a  few  peculiar  spellings,  and  that 
the  names  of  one  or  two  months,  not  now  in  use,  are  to 
be  found,  but  8ome  of  these  peculiarities  did  exist  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  are  not  necessarily  of  ancient  date. 

Thert^  are  three  months  mentioned,  Ntcftf/dd,  Thandoo, 
and  jVankd,  which  are  now  obsolete,  and  I  find  in  the  latent 
Burmese  Dictionary  that  Ntvaifdd  =  Taboung,  the  tweKth 
month,  corresponding  to  our  March  and  pait  of  April.  All 
that  I  can  say  for  the  others  is  that  Thandoo  means  'iron 
hammer'  and  Nankd  'partition  '  or  'side-screen.' 

In  many  of  the  inscriptions  I  find  the  name  of  the 
constellation  which  was  in  the  ascendant  on  New  Year's 
Day  mentioned  thus  :  (p.  b'6S)  **  Jeyutu.  In  the  year 
4'2()  H.E.,  *Pussa  year,  on  Saturday  5th  increase  of  the  month 
of  1'aboung,  the  all-wise  and  powerful  Kiiig  Anawraddha, 
obtaining  a  reverent  frame  of  mind,  caused  to  be  sculptured 
a  lord  *  gavaih*  (tha'kengavaiii)." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  means  the  figure  of  an  ox 
or   tlic    figure   of    'Gavaihpati,'    a   monk    who   is    said   to 

^  Also  iu  tlio  11. A. S.  Librar}'. 
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have  brought  Buddhism  to  Burma  in  the  earliest  times 
before  Sona  and  Uttara. 

This  Gavaihpati  is  said  to  have  been  a  noble  youth  of 
Mitila,  who,  at  the  ag'e  of  seven  years,  adhered  to  Buddha 
and  became  a  Rahanta.  His  cousin,  through  the  help  of 
Sakko,  became  King  of  Thatdn  (Saddhamma  nagara),  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Salween  river,  under  the  title  of  Siharaja. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  though  Ntcaydd  is  said  to  be 
the  old  name  of  Taboung,  yet  in  this  early  (?)  inscription 
the  month  is  actually  called  Taboung. 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  commence  thus :  "  Jeyatu  |  Ya'ta 
ncru  ravi  sasi  |  la  |  creating."  |  The  letter  la  stands  for 
peyydlam^  the  Paii  form  for  etc. 

In  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  late  date  (a.d.  1600), 
I   find  a  number  of  old  characters  inserted,  such  as  H  for 

3^  a,  E  for  Q  za,  and  I  or  T  for  3  da.  If  these  forms 
were  in  ui^e  why  was  not  the  whole  inscribed  in  them  P 
No  peculiar  characters  are  given  in  the  inscriptions  of 
early  date  (a.d.  lOoO),  and  this,  again,  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  there  are  no  such  inscriptions  extant.  A  careful 
search,  however,  might  bring  a  few  to  light.  Many  more 
of  these  old  characters  are  found  in  the  Po:u:daung 
inscription  of  1774  a.d. 

Some  inscriptions  have  illegible  breaks  in  them,  but, 
instead  of  noting  thes^e  by  means  of  a  line  or  asterisks,  the 
word  '  illegible '  or  its  e<juivalent  is  inserted  as  if  part 
of  the  text.  For  instance,  at  p.  560  I  find  :  **  The  nobleman 
Thetsawet,  eight  letters  I  don't  know,  as  for  the  good  dtn.'d 
he  performed.'*  It  would  have  been  better  to  denote  such 
breaks  by  n]eans  of  asterihks,  and  give  an  explanatory  note* 
at  the  beginning. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  inscriptitms,  though  some  are  in  Pali ; — 

(p.  8:^8)  "Jeyatu.  Ya'ta  neru  ravi  sasi  |  la  |  making; 
Aimraddha-zaw,  the  King  of  Pugan,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  hill  llirannaka  with  Shin  Arahan-rahanta  and  saw 
that  the  ceti  built  bv  Sri  Dhamma»oka  was  in  ruins,  and 
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tliat  it  was  one  of  the  84,000  coti  that  Sri  Dhammasoka 
had  built  in  Jarabiidip,  and  that  it  emitted  six  rays;  in 
accordance  with  tlie  ortler  of  Sliin  Aruhan-rahanta  in  the 
year  497  (a.d.  ll'io),  jeya  year,  on'  the  day  of  the  full 
moon  of  Kason,  according  to  the  original  grant  of  sacred 
land  and  slaves  for  the  Tan-kyi  (*  stop- look  *)  Pagoda  on 
the  summit  of  the  Kintflfiaka  hill,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  permanent,  ordering  a  new  inscription  to  be  cut  ho 
confirmed  the  grant.  As  for  the  land  grunted  .... 
(boundaries)  ....  and  in  onler  that  there  might  be 
molasses,  etc.,  for  renewing  the  stucco,  he  granted  the 
village  of  1'eegyit  and  -iO  pe  of  land  and  40  slaves  with. 
their  four  head  men,  Xga  Satiya,  Nga  Mawya,  Nga 
Youkpon,  and  Nga  Tamiiya.  In  the  year  558  King 
Narapati-t"<ec-th()o,  rcMiewing  tlie  pagoda  of  his  great- 
grandfather, AnuRiddhii,  built  a  monast<>ry,  and  granted 
the    following    lands     ....     and    slaves     .... 

(300Q000O   dasama  bhaga)    a    tenth    part    of    the    land 

revenue,  so  that,  by  means  of  that  revenue  and  those  slaves, 
there  should  be  no  diminution  of  advantage  to  the  excellent 
ri?li«i:ion,  and  in  accordance  with  these  offerings,  in  the  year 
1147  (a.d.  1785),  on  Friday,  the  9th  waning  of  Thadiugyut 
month,  at  (a  certain  hour)  the  Lord  of  Araarupura,  liord 
of  many  wliito  elephants,  the  King  of  righteousness,  pouring 
water  fi*om  a  golden  pitcher,  ixj-confirmed  the  grant  and 
inscribed  a  stone." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  Burma  will 
publish  some?  scholarlike  notes  in  English  on  this  collection. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  complete  translation,  but  it  will  be  of 
<^reat  importance  to  know  what  inscriptions  are  to  be  found 
in  Upper  Burma  of  a  date  earlier  than  tho>e  at  Rangoon, 
which  were  made  in  a.d.  1485.  If  there  is  an  inscription  in 
Ihirmese  at  Biiddhagayu  bearing  the  date  a.d.  1306,  there 
ouo'ht  to  be  early  inscriptions  in  Burma,  and  presumably 
there  should  be  still  inscriptions  at  Pugan,  though  perhaps 
buried,   in   the  same  characters  as  those  which   are   found 
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in  the  Jataka  tublets  on  the  Mangala  ceti  built  by  Nara- 
siha-pati  in  a.d.  1250. 

A  paper  on  the  Burmese  months  would  also  be  of  great 
interest,  but  we  get  very  little  from  Burma  nowadays. 

Pali  Inscription. 

(p.  641.)  Jeyatu.  In  the  year  518  (a.d.  1156)  *  .  .  .  . 
navuihsa  |  sato  dhilvara  kappa'ta  |  bhummi  antavaye  ramme  | 
.  .  .  .  sacasantake  |  pubbe  sanda  mahanajje  |  sutiye 
atirammake  |  savattiya  purathane  |  vasante  puilnavaddhate  | 
tassa  pun  lie  ....  ramme  |  nanarOpavicittare  |  sabba 
pubba  pHrathito  |  ti  bhumme  ca  mahasane  |  vaso  vatta  pari 
piiro  I  cakka  vaddhi  atlcchino  |  tassa  acariyo  *tero  |  parahitanca 
icehito  |  visuddha  sila  sampanno  |  tipitakavisarado  |  ariya 
saddhammapalo  |  yo  niimena  so  piikato  |  hutva  bahusuto 
*tero  I  icchako  cakkavaddhito  |  maccherino  padamesa  |  andhe 
gandhe  naggahena  |  jetinara  bhikkhu  'tero  |  tibhumme  vasi 
vihare  |  jinavaiiisoti  yo  *tero  |  garuhi  sammato  settho  | 
kasraii  ajanasilattha  |  sammato  eva  so  bhikkhu  |  asadha 
eavippa  viidi  |  jino  sabba  mahajanaih  |  mettodakena  siucino  | 
varadhammassa  patthino  |  jinavamso  maha't-ero  |  santo  sabba- 
piijaraho  |  dusavatthu  pariccago  |  saha  sahghena  kappati  | 
rugindati  dhammona  ratinda  ti  silasa  |  esa  'toro  jinavam  so 
vutte  sabba  |      ....     to  |  jeyatu. 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  Sr.  John. 
Wadham  College,  Oxon, 

Die    PHiLosoPHiscHEN    Abhandlungen    des    Ja'qCb    ben 

IsHAQ     AlKINDI,     7.UM     ERSIEN     MaLE    HERAUSOEGEBEN 

von  Dr.  Alhino  Nagy  [Beitraoge  zur  Qeschichte  der 
Philosopliio  des  Mittolatters.  Texto  u.  Untersuchungen 
h(Taus<;o*jebt*n  von  Dr.  C.  Baeumker  und  Dr.  G.  Frh.  v. 
llertling,  vol.  ii,  part  5].  8vo ;  pp.  xxxiv  and  82. 
(MunstiT,  181)7.) 

This  publication  gives  us  the  Latin  translations  of  all  the 
philosophical  writings  known  of  Alkindi,  **  the  Philosopher 

^  Sakkaraj  518  I  take  to  be  the  current  Burma  en. 
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of  tlie  Arabs."  The  originals,  however,  are  still  to  be 
discovered.  The  onlv  works  of  his  in  existence  besides  these 
are  u  few  astronoraical  treatises  in  Hebrew  translation  of 
A\hich  Steinschneider  has  given  accouut.  This  is  all  we 
possess  of  tlie  very  numerous  list  of  writings  of  a  man  who 
exercised  great  influence  on  Arabic,  Jewish,  and  Christiau 
scholastic  pJ'ilosophy  and  the  sciences  connected  with  the 
same.  For  the  first  time  we  now  see  in  print  the  Latin 
translations  of  three  treatises,  viz.  de  inteilectu  (in  two 
versions),  de  aoinno  et  rufione,  and  de  quinque  esseniiis,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Alkindi.  To  these  a  fourth,  viz,  liber 
iufroductorlus  m  artem  loyicae  demonatrationis^  is  added, 
attributiMl  to  a  certain  Muhammed,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Alkindi.  Dr.  Nagy  is  inclined  to  regard  this 
Muhammed  as  identical  with  Alfarabi,  who,  though  nut 
a  pupil,  was  a  disciple  of  Alkindi.  The  evidence  brought 
forward  to  make  this  probable  is  not  very  strong.  The 
term  *  collectux '  used  in  the  title  of  the  treatise  in  questiou 
might  equally  well  be  interpreted  to  signify  that  it  was 
composed  from  notes  taken  from  Alkindi's  lectures  and 
coinpilcHl  by  some  otherwise  unknown  person  .of  the  very 
common  name  Muhammed. 

Dr.  Nagy's  introduction  gives  a  very  lucid  epitome  of  all 
four  treatises.  Unfortunately,  the  Arabic  quotations  which 
are  scattered  through  the  whole  book  are  not  so  satisfactory, 
which  is  all  the  more  regrettable,  as  they  are  merely  re- 
])rodueed  from  printed  works.  Page  viii,  1.  10,  r,  j^^Vf^^ ; 
ibid ,  zusammengosffzte  is  a  n)isprint  for  zusammengedrdngte^ 
{18  Fluegel  rightly  translates ;  ibid.,  rem.  2,  Li.?'v,>»^y  ia  not 
the  plural  of  /•-u!!^,  the  one  being  feminine,  the  other 
masculine.  P.  xx,  1.  20,  r.  J-i  ^ ;  p.  xxvi,  1.  9,  r.  <^Ju.JaH  ; 
p.  xxix,  1.  f5,  r.  JliJ  S  <0^  ^  as  Fluegel  and  lAUs.  P.  67, 
r.  f^y^  and  218  for  128.  Dr.  Nagy  does  not  reproduce  the 
expressions  for  the  five  senses  mentioned  by  Al  Shahrastani, 
but  the  objects  perceived  by  them.  P.  70, 1.  13,  r.  yj^j^^ ; 
p.  81,  1.  3  from  the  bottom,  r.  ^la^  <^\ . 

Tlie  editor  is  much  more  at  home  in  his  critical  treatment 
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of  the  Latin  texts.  Not  only  has  he  based  them  on  a  careful 
collation  of  a  series  of  MSS.,  but  he  also  gives  a  synopsis 
of  all  codices  to  be  found  in  European  libraries,  and 
endeavours  to  establish  their  relationship  to  the  archtypes. 
Students  of  mediaeval  and  particularly  Arabic  philosophy 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Nagy  for  his  publication. 

H.    HlRSCHFELD. 

Theodori  Abu  Kurra  de  Cultu   Imaginum   libellum  e 

CODICE     ARABICO     KUNC    FRIMUM    EUIDIT    LATINK     VERTIT 

iLLUSTRAViT   Rcv.  I.  Arendzen,  D.Ph.     8vo ;  pp.  62 

and  50  (Arab.).     (Bonnae,  1897.) 

Dr.  Arendzen's  edition  of  Theodorus  Abu  Qurra's  treatise 
on  image  worship  leads  the  reader  through  the  period  of 
iconoclastic  struggle.  The  hostile  attitude  adopted  towards 
image  worship  by  Byzantine  rulers  was  naturally  accentuated 
iu  Moslim  countries.  Abu  Qurra's  defence  of  image  worship 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  polemical  literature  on 
this  subject,  because  it  oversteps  the  narrow  limit  of 
dogmatic  litigation  within  the  Chribtian  Church,  and 
presents  itself  as  a  vindication  of  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
faith  against  Judaism  and  Islam. 

The  uncertainty  hitherto  prevailing  regarding  the  author 
of  our  treatise  is  removed  by  Dr.  Arendzen,  who  shows 
him  to  have  bet^n  identical  vith  the  Bishop  ISimon  of 
Harnln  and  Nisibis,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Khalita 
Iliirfin  al-IWhld.  11  is  epoch  would  thus  be  half  a  century 
earlier  than  that  ascribed  to  him  by  other  scholars,  who 
confounded  our  Theodorus  with  others  of  the  same  name 
who  took  part  in  the  famous  litigation.  Dr.  Arendzen 
further  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  book  was  originally 
written  in  Arabic.  In  this  assertion  he  is  undoubtedly 
right.  The  cautious  manner  in  which  ibllowers  of  Isliim 
are  treated  is  Ix^^t  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  lived  in  a  country  under  l^loslim  rule  and  wrote  in 
the  vernacular.  Phrases  like  **  the  opponents  of  Christianity, 
especially    tho^e   who   boast   of   a   book  revealed  to  them," 
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or  **  others  than  thou,  0  Jew ! "  refer   to   Moslims.      The 
Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  openly  attacked. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  book  are  the  Arabic 
translations  of  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
These  are  the  oldest  specimens  known,  since  Sa'adyah's 
translation  of  the  Old  Testiment  was  not  made  till  about 
100  years  later.  The  question  is  from  what  text  Abu 
Qurra's  translations  are  made.  Several  instances,  notably 
1  Chron.,  xxix,  20  (p.  16,  L5>X1  =  toi/  Oeop  fffjL&p)^  point  to 
the  LXX  as  the  original.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Isaiah, 
slix,  11-16  (p.  26).  As  regards  3  Reg.,  ii,  19  (p.  16),  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Arendzen  that  Abu  Qurra  did  not  follow  the 
(jreek  t»xt,  but  it  seems  that  he  discarded  it  in  this  case 
in  order  not  to  lose  an  important  argument  in  favour  of  his 
view.  An  instance  of  paraphrastic  translation  is  given  in 
Exodus,  xxviii,  12  (p.  24),  where  the  words  jJs^  L^Ia  ^^ 
jsr*^  liJbU  ^^^  **  one  8t<jne  on  one  side  and  one  stone  on  the 
other"  are  inserted,  but  are  fittod  into  the  context  in  such, 
a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  they  originally 
formed  a  marginal  note  put  into  the  text  by  a  copyist.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  Abu  Qurra,  whilst  consulting  the 
Septiuigint,  translated  afresh  from  the  Hebrew  original. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Arabic  text  Dr.  Arendzen  betrays 
considerable  skill.  He  has  done  well  not  to  delete  the 
author's  orthographical  peculiarities  in  favour  of  classical 
spelling,  because  they  are  of  special  importance  in  so  com- 
paratively early  a  work  as  Abu  Qurra's.  Dr.  Arendzen 
has  duly  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  fact  as 
Well  as  to  certain  vulgar  forms  and  Syriasms  (pp.  xvii  seqq.). 
Two  aut  )typed  specimt^n  pages  give  evidence  of  the  palaeo* 
graphical  interest  attached  to  the  codex,  which  is  written  in 
liiter  Cuflc  cliaracters,  greatly  resembling  the  Maghribine 
style.  Of  misprints  I  have  noticed  ^S^  (v.  <*^»-«»),  p.  iv,  and 
XXXV  (r  xxv),  p.  19,  rem.  1. 

11ie  little  book,  which  served  as  Doctor's  dissertation  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  justifies  the  hope  that  the  editor 
will  do  more  good  work  in  the  little -known  field  of 
Christian- Arabic  literature. 

H.   HlRSCHFKLU. 
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Syria  and  Egypt  from  the  Tell  el  Amarna  Leiters. 
By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  etc.  (London: 
Methuen  &  Co.,  1898.) 

The  Tell  el  Amarna  letters  still  attract  the  att-eiition  of 
scholars,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  the  present  work  Professor  Petrie  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  that  analytic  and  co-ordinated  method 
for  which  he  is  renowned,  the  result  being  a  tabulation  of 
all  the  important  points  revealed  by  these  remarkable  docu- 
ments, by  means  of  which  a  clear  view  of  the  ground  they 
cover  may  readily  be  obtained.  His  own  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  countries  that  he  has 
explored  for  so  many  years,  naturally  stand  the  author 
in  good  stead. 

Professor  Petrie  divides  these  letters  into  three  classes: 
(1)  Royal  letters  and  others  during  the  peaceful  times  of 
Amenhotep  III  and  early  in  Amenhotep  IV ;  (2)  the 
North  Syrian  War ;  (3)  the  South  Syrian  or  Palestine  War. 

The  letters  of  the  period  of  the  peace  are  from  the 
various  rulers  of  Syria  and  Babylonia,  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus  (Alashia)  to  Nemutria  (Amenhotep  III),  concerning 
the  various  matters  that  interested  the  people  of  that  remote 
age  in  the  East,  such  as  the  sending  of  presents  in  the 
hope  of  getting  something  more  valuable,  or  more  worth 
having,  in  return,  etc.  In  the  case  of  Dushratta,  king  of 
Mitanni,  there  is  reference  to  his  sister  Gilukhipa,  whom 
Amenophis  III  had  taken  to  wife,  and  to  certain  political 
events  that  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  Dushratta's 
reign.  This  correspondence  resulted,  as  will  be  remembered, 
in  the  marriage  of  Tadu-khipa,  Dushratta's  daughter,  to 
the  Egj'])tian  king.  To  this  period  belong  the  letters  of 
Kallima-Sin  (I  learn  from  Professor  Sayce  that  Dr.  Enudtzon, 
who  has  been  revising  these  inscriptions,  has  discovered  that 
this  name  is,  in  reality,  that  of  the  well-known  king 
Kadashman-Bel)  of  Babylonia,  Burraburiash  of  the  same 
place,  Aashur-uballit  and  Rammunu-uirari  of  Assyria,  and 
many  petty  g«)vernors  and  rulers  of  the  districts  around. 
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In  the  second  class,  "  the  main  backbone  of  the  sequence," 
iw  Professor  Pctrie  puts  it,  is  in  the  history  of  Rib-Addi, 
j^overnor  of  Gcbal,  and  faithful  ally  of  Egypt  in  those 
troublous  days.  To  this  period  belong  Zimreda  of  Sidon, 
Abi-milki  of  Tyre,  Aziru,  Rib-Addi's  foe,  and  many  other 
persons  well  known  at  the  time,  but  whose  names  have 
only  been  restored  to  history  by  these  remarkable  letters. 

The  third  class  or  section  of  the  correspondence,  which 
refers  to  the  South  Syrian  or  Palestine  war,  is  that  to 
which  the  letters  of  *'Abd-khiba"  or  Ebed-tob,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  belong.  To  this  series  belong  also  Lapaya 
of  Gezer,  Biridia  of  Megiddo,  Addu-dayan,  Dagan-takala, 
and  many  others,  including  Zimreda  of  Lachish. 

Besides  the  classified  summaries  of  the  letters,  which  are 
given  on  the  lines  here  indicated,  there  are  biographical 
outlines  of  the  principal  persons,  indexes  of  persons  and 
places,  and  a  list,  (X3cupying  twenty-nine  pages,  of  places 
identified.  This  last  will  probably  be  recognized  by  many 
as  one  of  the  more  valuable  portions  of  the  book,  on  account 
of  the  author's  knowledge  of  both  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Although  one  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  Professor 
Petrie  in  his  view  of  the  question  of  the  transliteration  of 
proper  names,  in  which  many  stninge  and  doubt-inspiring 
symbols  are  often  employed,  one  feels  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  in  following  him  in  all  that  be  says  with  regard 
to  the  avoidance  of  diacritic  marks.  If  we  could  be  certain 
that  all  the  words,  or  even  most  of  the  words,  containing 
the  sound  transliterated  by  him  as  sA,  really  contained  that 
sound,  or  even  an  approximation  to  it,  no  English  scholar 
would,  in  all  probability,  use,  to  express  it,  a  single  letter 
with  a  diacritic  mark.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
sound,  like  several  others  iu  Assyrian,  is  very  uncertain, 
and  at  one  period  it  was  often,  perhaps  generally,  pronounced 
as  simple  «,  as  the  Aramaic  dockets  show.  With  regard  to 
the  sound  that  he  transliterates  by  kh,  that  had  two,  perhape 
three,  different  sounds — at  any  rate,  it  had  to  do  duty  for 
thrive  different  letters,  namely,  ^  khy  -■  A,  and  9gh,     In  this 

very  correspondence,  iu  \\mi  name  Rib-Addi,  **IIadad'8  prince," 
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we  find  the  variant  spelling  f  >ff<f  J+f  *-4"  QK  ^"eT  ^^» 
that  18,  with  Professor  Petrie's  spelling,  Rib-Khaddi  —  a 
pronunciation  that  roost  scholars  will  probably  regard  as 
impossible.  As  the  Assyro  -  Babylonian  syllabary  was 
defective,  and  had  no  h,  the  scribe  on  this  one  occasion 
used  tlie  sound  for  the  hard  kheth  or  the  ghnin  instead ;  and 
liow  often  the  sound  transcribed  by  Professor  Petrie  as  kh 
really  had  the  sound  of  kheth^  and  how  often  it  stood  for 
h  and  gh,  or  even  A,  we  do  not  always  know.  The  tran- 
scription of  the  equivalent  of  teth  by  dh  ought  also  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  insertion  of  a  hyphen  between  the 
component  parts  of  a  compound  name,  such  as  Addu-dayan, 
Addu-mikhir,  etc.,  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  one  test  of 
a  good  transcription.* 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  personal  name  given  by  the 
author  as  Shuwardat^  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Egyptian 
place-name  Suardeh  (Suarda,  Surda),  and  Suakin  is  a  parallel 

to  it. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


Notes  d'Epigraphie  arameenne,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de 

Vogue.     (Paris,  1897.) 

Under  the  above  title  that  indefatigable  scholar,  the 
Slarqiiis  de  Vogiio,  has  collected  and  reissued  some  of  the 
papers  contributod  by  him  to  the  Journal  Asiatique  during 
the  la'it  two  years.  This  collection  forms  a  small  book  of 
eighty-two  pages,  treating  of  inscriptions  from  various  parts 
of  Western  Asia,  in  Nabathean,  Syriac,  and  Greek. 

The  first  text  trcatod  of  was  discovered  and  copied  by 
Captain  Aug.  Henry  Frazer  at  Petra  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  and  is  an  illustration  of  what  one,  ignorant  of  a 
language  or  script  though  he  bo,  may  be  able  to  do,  if  he 
have  the  skill  and  patience  to  make,  when  travelling, 
a  careful  copy  of  such  records  as  he  may  come  across.     The 


'   I  have,  ill  nriiiy  caso«».  retained  Prof«*«.<or  Petrif's  mothod  of  transcription  in 
tliLi  notice,  in  onler  to  uvuid  confu:iiou  iu  the  reader'a  miud. 
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discoverer  of  the  inscription  unfortunately  died  shortly  after 
he  hud  made  the  copy,  and  his  papers,  including  the  text 
in  question,  were  collected  by  Sir  W.  P.  Wood,  British 
Consul  -  General  at  Damascus.  Mr.  Ilogg,  an  English 
scholar,  published  a  facsimile  of  Captain  Frazcr's  copy  ia 
the  Tvamnctions  of  the  Rotjal  Society  of  Literature  in  1856, 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  text,  which  remained,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  buried,  until  Euting  unearthed  it  once 
more,  and  communicated  it  to  the  author.  This  inscription, 
which  is  in  five  long  lines,  refers  to  the  rock-cut  tomb  over 
which  it  is  engraved,  and  the  regulations  for  burial  therein. 

The  author  has  been  able  to  supplement  his  first  description 
(which  was  based  on  Frazer's  copy  alone)  in  a  further 
communication  (pp.  32-43),  based  on  a  fresh  copy  and 
a  squeeze  made  by  Father  Vincent,  by  which  many  things 
doubtful  in  Frazer's  copy  are  put  right.  Further  observa- 
tions and  details  concerning  the  inscription  are  given  farther 
(m  in  the  book,  with  a  plan  and  sections  of  the  tomb. 

The  first  Graeco- Roman  inscription  treated  of  is  in 
liomun  characters,  above  and  on  each  sido  of  a  female  bust 
sculptured  on  a  votive  alt^ir.  The  text  records  the  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  by  the  priestess  Ilochraaea  to  the  god  Hadaranes, 
this  vow  c(msisting  in  absti^ntion  from  bread  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years — an  abstinence  of  which  no  other  example 
is  found  in  the  inscriptions.  The  second  inscription  waa 
discovered  in  the  Anti-Lebanon  bv  Father  JuUien,  and  ia 
written  in  Greek.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  transcription 
of  the  Semitic  proper  names  which  it  contains. 

Among  other  interesting  texts  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  sanctuary  known  as  £1-Mer,  which  is  an  inscription 
referring  to  a  statue  of  the  Nabathean  king  Obodat,  probably 
tlie  second  of  the  name.  The  statue  referred  to  was  raised, 
according  to  the  inscription,  by  the  sons  of  Houeinu,  son 

of  Ilatisu,  son  of  p&DS,  which  last  name  the  author  reads 
Pet-Ammon,  which,  if  correct,  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
ancestor  of  tliose  who  set  up  the  statue  was  an  Egyptian. 

T.  G.  Finches. 
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BlBLlOTHKCA      LlNDESIANA.         HaND  -  LiST       OF       ORIENTAL 

Manuscripts  —  Arabic,     Persian,     Turkish.       By 
Michael  Kerney.     1898. 

The  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  at  Haigh  Hall  is,  as 
stated  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Hand- List,  sufficiently  large 
to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  most  considerable  of  its 
kind,  and  to  surpass  any  other  private  collection. 

The  present  Hand-List  is  an  Index  to  the  Manuscript 
Catalogue  of  the  Library,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  at  some 
time  be  printed  in  full,  as  we  gather  from  Lord  Crawford's 
Preface  is  contemplated. 

The  collection  was  begun  by  the  late  Lord  Crawford 
during  his  travels  in  18*36-37:  it  has  been  added  to  by 
the  acquirement  in  1866  of  631  volumes  collected  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Bland,  in  1868  of  717  belonging  to  Colonel 
G.  H.  Hamilton,  and  others  at  various  times  since  in  small 
numbers.  The  total  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
M8S.  now  amounts  to  1,850. 

In  the  list  the  MSS.  are  given  alphabetically  under  the 
three  divisions  of  languages,  the  name  of  the  author,  when 
known,  being  the  primary,  and  the  name  of  the  work  the 
secondary  entry,  a  few  words  of  description  of  the  subject 
of  the  work,  its  size,  and  date  of  the  writing  being  addol. 
In  the  Introduction  a  good  summary  of  them  is  given  under 
the  various  usual  classes  of  subjects. 

The  Arabic  section  comprises  773  MSS.,  traditions,  law, 
science,  history,  and  ianguus^e  being  well  represented. 

Of  Perhian  there  are  912  MSS.,  including  several  woiks 
in  all  the  classes,  and  in  some,  especially  history  and  poetry, 
very  many.     Under  poetry  are  the  works  of  100  {>oets. 

The  Turkish  collection  is,  as  said  in  the  Introduction, 
**  naturally  not  very  great  in  extent,  but  includes  severul 
of  the  most  celebrated  books  iu  the  literature."  There 
are  105  works. 

The  book  has  been  carefully  prepart^d  and  edited,  and 
will  be  of  use  to  students  wishing  to  refer  to  MSS.  in  these 
languages. 

J.K.A.8.  1898.  43 
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Unfortunately  Mr.  Kerney  has  adopted  a  mode  of  trans- 
lilurutiou  wliicli,  as  he  truly  says,  is  not  identical  with  any 
other.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  it  is  the  representation 
of  C-?  by  f ,  of  i-  by  x,  and  of  i  by  the  Irish  ^,5.     A  Table 

of  the  transliteration  and  alphabet  is,  however,  given,  but 
it  takes  some  little  time  to  be  reconciled,  for  instance,  to  the 
appearance  of  j^\  JJ\^  (ji*^^  ^^^  iji  the  form  of  7iyu5 
ad  Din  X'iind  Amir. 

0.  c. 

Glkanings   in    Uuddha-Fields.      By  Lafcardio   Hkarn. 
8vo  ;  pp.  296.     (London  :  Harpers,  1898.     Price  6«.) 

This  book  consists  of  eleven  essays  on  as  many  subjects 
of  Japanese  life.  Like  all  the  work  that  comes  from  its 
git  ted  author,  it  is  characterized  throughout  by  a  deep  and 
accurate  knowledge  ;  a  sympathy  that  throws  light  on 
much  that  would,  without  it,  remain  hopelessly  obscure; 
and  a  charm  of  style  and  expression  as  refreshing  as  it  is^ 
unfortunately,  rare  in  books  about  the  £ast. 

The  first  of  these  essays  is  a  touching  story,  charmingly 
told,  of  a  peasant  farmer,  Hamaguchi  Gohei,  of  Arita,  in 
the  province  of  Kushi,  who,  as  a  result  of  heroic  action 
performed  at  a  time  of  public  calamity,  became  a  god,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  during  his  life.  And  he  deserved  it. 
And  he  deserved  also  to  have  found,  in  these  distant  days, 
a  chronicler  from  the  far  West  who  could  record,  in  language 
80  simple  and  so  fitting,  his  bravery  and  his  reward. 

The  second  essay  is  on  '  vulgar  songs,'  snatches  of  melody 
heard  in  the  streets  from  the  mouth  of  the  people — veiy 
sweet  and  tender ;  and  woven,  by  the  skill  of  the  teller, 
into  a  plaintive  story  of  love. 

The  third  is  mere  *  notes  of  a  trip  to  Kyoto.'  But  they 
have  caugiit  the  inspiration  of  the  grace  of  Japan,  and  are 
full,  too,  of  subtle  observation  and  suggestive  comment. 

The  fourth  is  entitled  simply  *  Dust ' ;  but  it  penetrates 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  Buddhist — or  rather  Indian  — 
mysticism  as  modified  by  Japanese  thought.     ''This  dust 
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has  felt.  It  has  beea  everything  we  know,  much  that  we 
cannot  know,  nebula  and  star,  planet  and  moon,  times 
unspeakable  ....  Thou  hast  been  sun,  and  sun  thou 
shult  become  again.  Thou  hast  been  Light,  Life,  Love : 
and  into  all  these,  by  ceaseless  cosmic  magic,  thou  shalt 
many  times  be  turned  again." 

*  Faces  in  Japanese  Art '  explains  much  that  seems,  at 
first  sight,  weird  and  fanciful  in  Japanese  pictures.  And 
in  this  essay  and  in  that  on  the  town  of  Osaka,  we  have 
the  comparison,  by  an  observer  of  unusual  insight,  of  the 
essential  differences  between  the  way  of  looking  at  things 
ethical  and  artistic  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West. 

The  essay  on  Nirvana  does  not  pretend,  of  course,  to  give 
the  views  of  the  Buddha  himself,  or  of  the  early  Buddhists, 
on  the  meaning  of  that  much  misunderstood  conception. 
But  it  is  full  of  8ugp:estion  to  anyone  who  is  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  Maha-yana  Buddhism.  And  it  is  most 
interesting  to  notice  how  the  writer,  in  weaving  into  his 
exposition  of  the  later  doctrine  passages  from  the  earlier 
document^j  which  the  Mahayunists  never  knew,  has  un- 
willingly proved  how  intimately  the  early  and  the  later 
speculations  are  really  connected  together,  how  easy  were 
the  steps  that  led  gradually  on  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Tt  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  paper  which  is  more  successful 
in  making  intelligible  to  Western  minds  the  intricacies  and 
the  beauties  of  what  we  are  apt  to  think  bizarre  in  Eastern 
thought.  And  no  one  engaged  in  editing  a  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  text  should  omit  to  devote  a  careful  study  to  this 
most  valuable  and  subtle  paper. 
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(April,  May,  June,  1898.) 


T.     General   Meetinos  op  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societt. 

April  5,  1898. — Sir  Raymond  West  (Vice-President)  in 
the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  M.P., 
Mr.  C.  Tirumalaya  Naidu, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Stevens, 
Mr.  David  Lopes, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Witton  Davies  read  a  paper  on  "  Magic 
and  Demonology  among  the  Hebrews  and  related  peoples." 
A  dlBcussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Gaster,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mids  Frere,  Mr.  Pinches,  and  the  Secretary  took  part. 

Maf/  10,  Anniversary  Meeting, — Lord  Reay  (President)  in 
tlie  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  George  Maxwell, 

Mr.  II.  V.  S.  Davids, 

Mr.  Aubrey  Temple  Frere, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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The  following  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year   1897 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  : — 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1897. 

The   Council   regret    to    report    the   loss,   by   death    or 
retirement,  of  the  following  thirty-two  members : — 

There  have  died — 

1.  Mr.  Ney  EHas, 

2.  Sir  A.  W.  Franks, 

3.  Rev.  Dr.  Legge, 

4.  Mr.  Gordon  Clarke, 

5.  General  G.  G.  Alexander, 

6.  Mr.  F.  Ilolmwood, 

7.  Mr.  Hugh  Nevill, 

8.  Professor  Sundaram  Pillai, 

9.  Sir  Atar  Singh, 

10.  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell. 

There  have  resigned — 

1.  Dr.  Arbib, 

2.  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston, 

3.  Mr.  A.  F.  Baillie, 

4.  Mr.  V.  S.  Balasundra, 

5.  Mr.  Kalipada  Banerji, 

6.  Mr.  T.  J.  Desai, 

7.  Lord  Dufferin, 

8.  Mr.  K.  B.  Dutt, 

9.  Mr.  A.  S.  Gour, 

10.  Prince  Harbhanji  of  Morvi, 

11.  Mr.  C.  Johnston, 

12.  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker, 

13.  Mr.  R.  J.  Lake, 

14.  Dr.  J.  Leon, 

15.  Mr.  G.  McCorkell, 

16.  Mr.  E.  C.  Mann, 

17.  Mr.  Mukand  Lai, 

18.  Rev.  J.  Ormiston, 
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19.  General  G.  G.  Pearse, 
20..  Mr.  W.  H.  liylands, 

21.  Professor  G.  Stack, 

22.  Professor  M.  Tch^raz. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  thirty-nine  new  members 
have  been  elected  : — 

1.  Mr.  S.  L.  Bensusan, 

2.  Mr.  R.  Burn, 

ti.  Professor  J.  F.  Bltirohardt, 
4.  Mr.  R.  D.  Brysoii, 
6.  Mr.  M.  Canney, 

6.  Mr.  n.  W.  Cave. 

7.  Professor  M.  N,  Chatter jea, 

8.  Mr.  A.  C.  Chatterjee, 

9.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Daniels, 

10.  Mr.  Devchand  Uttainchand, 

11.  Mr,  A.G.  EUis, 

12.  Mr.  R.  Eve, 

13.  Miss  M.  Frere, 

14.  Professor  G.  K.  Gokbale, 

15.  Mr.  A.  llhuvoQ  Guest, 

16.  Mr.  H.  Haddad, 

17.  Mr.  H.  N.  Haridas, 

18.  Mr.  Gray  Hill, 

19.  Mrs.  Brian  Hodg;M>n, 

20.  Mr.  n.  W.  Hogg, 

21.  Mr.  G.  8.  Iyer, 

2  J.  Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy, 

23.  Rev.  J.  Lindsay, 

24.  Rev.  Dr.  Mills, 

25.  Dr.  T.  Madavam  Nair, 

26.  II  is  Excellency  Felice  Naissa. 

27.  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford, 

28.  Mr.  G.  Parainesvaram  Pillau 
2JI.  Mr.  A.  T.  Prinj^le. 

30.  Mr.  J.  P.  Rawlins, 

31.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reed, 
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32.  Mr.  J.  N.  Reuter, 

83.  ^Irs.  Enriqueta  Rylands, 

34.  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith, 

35.  Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot, 

36.  Mr.  G.  P.  Tate. 

37.  Mr.  K  B.  Vakil, 

38.  Mr.  D.  E.  Wacba, 

39.  Mr.  6.  Zaidau. 

Of  the  subscribing  Libraries  none  have  retired,  and  the 
Khedivial  Library,  Cairo,  ban  been  added  to  the  list. 

The  result  is  an  addition  of  eight  to  the  number  of  our 
paying  members,  bringing  up  the  total  to  532,  the  largest 
number  yet  reached  since  the  Society  was  founded.  This 
U  tl)e  more  satisfactory  as  the  increase  this  year  follows 
on  increases  in  the  previous  years.  Ten  years  ago  tlie 
number  was  411,  so  that  since  that  time  the  slow  but 
steady  improvement  to  5^32  has  added  nearly  30  per  cent. 
to  the  total.  Such  increase,  as  the  Council  have  repeatedly 
felt  obliged  to  remind  tlie  Society  in  previous  reports,  is 
all  the  more  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  since 
there  is  a  slow  but  continual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  resident  members,  who  pay  three  guineas  a  year.  The 
increase  is  entirely  confined  to  the  non-resident  members, 
who  pay  only  thirty  shillings.  Two  new  non-resident 
members,  therefore,  only  just  make  up  the  decrease  of 
revenue  from  the  lo»s  of  one  resident  member;  so  that 
whereas  the  increase  of  eight  non-resident  members  would 
have  meant  an  increase  of  £12  in  receipts  from  subscriptions, 
the  actual  nett  increase  over  last  year  amounts  only  to 
£S  19.^\  7iLy  and  over  the  year  before  that  to  £10  VAs.  Id. 

The  total  nett  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  came  to 
£1,'J44  2s,  6^/.,  which,  aft^er  paying  the  rent  and  tlie  expenses 
of  the  office  and  library,  has  enabled  the  Council  to  spend 
£15  towards  the  preparation  of  a  much  needed  catalogue 
of  the  Society's  Sanskrit  MSS.,  to  put  by  a  sum  of  £26  7s.  6rf. 
in  the  savings  bank,  and  to  spend  a  little  extra  on  the 
Journal,  including  £18  due  for  special  Oriental  type  used 
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la<)t  year,  the  bills  for  which  came  in  during  this  year. 
The  cost  of  the  Journal  this  year  is  accordingly  £341,  as 
against  £288  lis.  lid,  last  year. 

During  the  year  the  Council  have  issued  a  special  appeal 
for  subscriptions  to  a  fund  to  found  a  medal  in  memory 
of  the  completion  of  sixty  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
to  be  presented  once  every  three  years  to  a  subject  of  the 
Queen  in  recognition  of  distinguished  service  in  Oriental 
research.  The  Council,  on  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  have  chosen 
as  the  first  recipient  of  the  medal  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell,  of 
Cambridge ;  and  the  formal  presentation  of  the  medal  to 
him  will  take  place  this  session.  The  amount  received 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  found  the  medal  in  perpetuity. 
To  do  that  a  sum  of  £350  would  be  required,  and  the 
subscriptions  amount  only  to  £99  18«.  6r/.,  of  which 
£83  17«.  6(f,  was  received  during  the  year  1897.  This  is 
sufficient  only  to  have  the  dies  engraved  and  two  medals 
struck.  But  the  Council  thought  it  wiser  to  act  at  once 
as  far  as  the  funds  subscribed  allowed,  rather  than  wait 
an  indefinite  time  for  the  completion  of  the  foundation. 
The  Council  trust  that  the  Society  will  approve  the  course 
they  have  adopted  under  the  circumstances,  and  will  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  make  the  medal  a  permanent 
institution.  As  the  account  stands  now  one  more  medal 
can  be  awarded,  and  there  is  a  trifle  over  towards  the 
third.  A  few  more  subscriptions  would  make  at  least 
the  third  medal  a  certainty. 

The  Society  will  notice  with  gratification  the  other 
innovation  in  the  statement  of  account — the  appearance, 
numely,  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  as  a  separate 
Fund.  The  re-establishment  of  this  fund  will,  in  after 
years,  be  considered  as  a  notable  landmark  in  the  history 
of  Oriental  studies  in  England ;  and  the  Society  cannot  too 
often  renew  the  expression  of  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
for  his  long-continued  services,  both  of  time  and  of  money, 
in  this  matter,  and  also  to  Lord  Northbrook,  Mr.  Sturdy,  and 
General    Gosset    for    their   generous    contributions    to   thia 
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important  undertaking.  There  are  numerous  MSS.  of 
bistorictil  value  in  various  branches  of  Oriental  research 
still  lying  unread,  unedited,  and  untranslated,  on  the  Society's 
shelves.  There  are  competent  scholars  willing  to  devote 
their  ability  to  the  work.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the  necessary 
funds.  To  give  to  a  work  that  will  add  to  human  knowledge 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful,  because  most  permanently 
effective,  forms  of  giving;  and  the  Council  confidently  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  not  allow  this  fund, 
now  again  started  after  so  much  difficulty,  to  lapse  through 
neglect.  It  is  a  fund  which  most  especially  deserves  to 
be  remembered  by  way  of  bequest. 

This  fund  deals  only  with  translations.  Both  the  French 
and  the  German  Societies  publish  from  time  to  time  either 
texts  or  monographs  too  long  to  appear  in  the  Journal,  and 
yet  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  Oriental 
research.  The  Council  have  it  in  contemplation  to  start,  if 
possible,  a  similar  series  of  volumes  to  be  called  '*  Asiatic 
Studies,"  and  the  question  as  to  the  form  and  method  of 
the  publication  of  the  first  of  these  volumes  is  at  present 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  first  volume  shall  be  on  the  Historical  Geography  of 
Bagdad,  by  Mr.  Guy  le  Strange. 

During  the  year  the  Council  have,  under  suitable  pre- 
cautions, lent  seventeen  MSS.  from  the  collections  of  the 
Society  to  scholars  engaged  in  actual  research,  eight  of 
these  having  been  so  lent  to  foreign  scholars.  The  Council 
regard  the  loan  of  MSS.  in  this  way  as  a  very  important 
aid  to  Oriental  studies;  and  are  especially  glad,  by  the  loans 
to  foreign  scholars,  to  do  something  to  acknowledge  the 
generous  way  in  which  foreign  libraries  so  often  render 
assistance,  by  similar  loans,  to  English  students. 

The  Council  have  watched  during  the  year  with  constant 
care  the  progress  of  the  movement  towards  the  establishment 
of  such  an  Oriental  School  in  London  as  would  be  worth v 
of  the  imperial  position  of  England  in  the  East.  The 
Governmotit  have  introduced  their  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Touching  University  of  London  with  which  any  auch 
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Oriental  School  would  best  be  connected.  The  Bill  haa 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  and  is  expected  to  pass  the 
House  of  Commons  this  session.  As  soon  as  this  necessary 
preliminary  is  settled  the  Council  will  proceed  to  take  such 
active  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Society  at  the  general  meeting  of  1897. 

The  Council  have  devoted  constant  care  to  the  selection 
of  the  articles  and  shorter  papers  to  appear  in  the  Journal ; 
and  trust  that  both  in  the  variety  and  interest  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with,  and  in  the  high  standard  of  the  scholar- 
ship shown  in  the  articles  themselves,  they  have  been  able 
to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

In  accordance  with  the  Auditors'  report,  the  Council  re- 
commend that  the  following  names  be  struck  out  of  our 
list  of  members  for  default : — 

Mr.  D.  D.  Datta, 
Mr.  P.  Beni  Madho, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Blunt, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Mukerji, 
Mr.  Nuralkh  Shah. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  22,  five  gentlemen  retire  this 
year  from  the  Council — 

Professor  Bendall, 
Dr.  Gaster, 
Mr.  Rapson, 
Professor  Douglas, 
Mr.  E.  Delmar  Morgan. 

The  Council  recommend  the  election  of — 

Professor  Bendall, 
Mr.  Lcwin  Bowring, 
Dr.  Gaster, 
Mr.  H .  C.  Kay, 
Mr.  James  Kennedy. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  21,  Sir  William  "Wilson  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I.,  and  Professor  Sayce  retire  from  the  Vice-Presidency, 
and  the  Council  recommend  that  they  be  re-elected  for  a 
further  term  of  three  years. 
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Tlie  Council  have,  on  several  occasions  during  this  year, 
received  very  valuable  advice  and  assistance  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Ilayman  Wilson,  son  of  the  distinguished 
founder  of  the  Society,  who  is  kind  enough  to  act  as  our 
Honorary  Solicitor.  The  Council  wish  to  propose  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  II.  Wilson  for  his  services  to 
the  Society. 

The  Council  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  loss  during 
the  year  of  three  Honorary  Members — Sir  Syed  Ahmad 
Klian,  K. C.S.I. ,  Signer  Gayangos,  and  Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler, 
CLE.  This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  services  rendered 
by  each  of  these  distinguished  men  to  the  objects  the  Society 
was  founded  to  promote.  They  will  be  recorded  in  the 
obituary  columns  of  the  Journal. 

The  Council  recommend  the  election  in  their  stead  of 
Professor  Guidi,  Professor  Kielhorn,  and  Prince  Vajira 
^^Ina  Varorasa. 

The  usual  statement  of  account  is  laid  on  the  table. 

J//",  liowriiifj  said  he  had  been  atnked  to  submit  to  the 
meeting  the  Kesolution  adopting  the  Report.  He  was  glad 
to  see  an  increase  in  the  members  of  the  Society,  while  the 
financial  equilibrium  was  very  satisfactoiy.  It  occurred 
to  him  in  looking  through  the  list  of  members  that  the 
proportion  of  native  gentlemen  of  India  was  rather  small; 
and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  stimulate  their  interest  in 
the  Society's  proceedings.  Many  of  them  are  highly 
cultured,  and  should  be  able  to  advance  the  progress  of 
Oriental  learning. 

In  these  days  of  advertisements,  when  the  main  object 
seems  to  be  to  popularize  everything,  people  are  content 
with  reading  the  daily  journals,  illustrated  magazines^ 
novels,  and  so  forth,  so  that  it  is  very  dii&cult  to  get  them 
to  turn  their  attention  to  abstruse  subjects.  The  Qovem- 
ment,  however,  might  be  induced  to  take  a  more  prominent 
position  in  assisting  this  Society  by  establishing  an  Oriental 
College,  so  as  to  enable  young  fellows  to  proceed  to  the 
East  with  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  destined.     At  present  the 
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so-called  Student  Interpreters  go  out  to  China  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  language,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
Chinese  Customs  Service. 

This  Society  cannot  perhaps  offer  such  novelties  ia 
discovery  as  the  Geographical  Society,  but  the  recent 
identification  of  Buddha's  birthplace  was  of  the  greatest 
historical  interest,  while  Mr.  Rice's  find  of  an  inscription 
of  Asoka  80  far  south  as  Mysore  was  of  no  little  value.  In 
that  part  of  Southern  India  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
inscriptions  on  stone,  generally  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
which,  when  deciphered,  take  us  back  nearly  1,000  years, 
and  are  the  source  of  curious  information  about  the  earlier 
Hindu  dynasties.  Then  there  is  a  mass  of  legendary 
history,  called  Sthal  Puranas,  recording  more  or  less 
accurately  popular  traditions  and  the  folklore  of  the  country. 
So  far,  the  labour  of  deciphering  these  ancient  records  has 
devolved  mainly  on  busy  European  officials,  who  have  little 
time  to  devote  to  the  subject,  but  if  the  Society  could  see 
their  way  to  induce  the  natives  of  India  to  take  it  up, 
ho  felt  sure  that  the  membership  of  the  Society,  and  the 
work  it  accomplished,  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Jle  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Report  in  its  entirety. 

I)r,  Gantcr  said  it  was  with  great  pleasure  he  seconded 
the  adoption  of  the  Report.  One  point  especially  had  to  be 
recommended,  and  that  was  not  the  financial  progress  or 
the  increased  membership  of  the  Society,  but  the  progress 
of  the  scientific  importance  of  the  Society,  as  manifested 
in  its  publications.  These — and  especially  the  Journal^ 
ought  to  be  prized  higher  than  any  other  work  the  Society 
could  achieve.  On  even  glancing  over  the  volumes  of  the 
Journal  they  could  see  there  how  almost  every  branch  of 
inquiry  was  treated,  not  merely  Indian  questions,  but  every 
side  of  historical  science  that  deals  with  Arabia,  China,  or 
any  other  part  of  Asia,  its  literature,  its  thought,  its  legends, 
its  geography,  in  fact  every  point  and  every  question  that 
could  assist  them  in  understanding  the  past,  and  by  under- 
standing the  past  to  understand  the  present.  He  thought 
the  progress  made  in  this  respect  in  recent  years  should 
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be  a  source  of  unalloyed  gratification  to  them  all.  By  the 
work  the  Society  had  already  achieved  a  solid  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  the  work  of  the  new  University  they 
all  longed  for,  where  the  student  would  slowly  mature  into 
the  scholar,  making  use  as  he  did  so  of  the  valuable  library 
the  Society  had  built  up  to  guide  him  in  his  studies.  It 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  second  the  Resolution.     (Cheers.) 

Lord  lleay :  13efore  putting  the  question  I  do  not  wish  to 
add  much  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  Resolution,  but  there  is  one  question  to  which  I  know 
you  will  permit  me  to  make  some  allusion. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  undoubtedly,  in  this  country, 
the  representative  of  all  that  concerns  the  development  of 
Oriental  studies,  and  on  many  occasions  we  have  pointed 
out  how  very  important  it  was  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  increasing  the  opportunities,  and  especially  in 
securing  that  greater  use  should  be  made  of  existing 
opportunities  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  with  regard 
to  these  all- important  studies. 

Now,  at  last,  I  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that 
the  University  Bill  will  pass  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
inn  happy  to  say  that  with  regard  to  that  Bill  the  House 
of  Lords  has  a  very  clean  bill  of  health.  It  has  never 
in  the  slightest  degree  obstructed  it.  It  has  always  passed 
it  rapidly,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  House 
of  Lords  has  in  any  way  been  the  cause  of  retarding  a 
measure  which  London,  I  may  say,  so  desperately  wants. 

Now  in  order  to  show  to  this  meeting  the  very  great 
importance  of  this  branch  of  University  studies,  our  Secretary 
Ijiis  cullected  information  of  a  very  important  character 
as  to  the  provisions  made  for  Oriental  teaching  in  some 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

Tliis  document,  as  all  such  returns  ought  to  be,  is  full 
of  details  with  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  trouble  you. 
J>ut  tiie  general  results  at  least  may  be  stated.  There 
are  in  Paris  48  prolVssors,  4  assistant  professors,  and  6 
native  teut:hers  of  the  colloquial.  In  Vienna  there  are 
21   professors,  4  assistant   professors,  and    14   lecturers   or 
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native  teachers.  In  Berlin  there  are  16  professora,  13 
assistant  professors,  and  8  lecturers.  In  St.  Petersburg 
there  are  17  professors  and  3  teachers  of  colloquial  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Persian;  and  the  returns  from  this  capital 
are  not  yet  complete. 

To  take  the  sliortest  of  these  lists  as  a  specimen,  I 
shall  give  some  of  the  details  as  to  Berlin.  We  find  there 
two  professors  of  Semitic,  one  of  Assyriology,  one  of 
the  languages  of  India  (more  especially  Sanskrit),  one 
of  Arabic,  one  of  comparative  philology,  and  one  of 
Aegyptology ;  assistant  professors  of  Semitic  literature, 
comparative  pliih)logy,  Arabic,  Indian  languages,  and 
Chinese;  and  Privat-docenten  or  lecturers  on  Semitic 
philology,  Tibetan,  and  Sanskrit.  Tlien  besides  all  the 
nbove  there  is  a  special  Oriental  Institute  presided  over 
by  our  distinguished  honorary  member  Professor  Sachau^ 
at  which  tliere  are  seven  professors  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Arabic  (2),  Turkish,  Swaheli,  and  Ilerero;  eight  assistant 
])rofessors  on  similar  subjects  (really  even  this  shortest  of 
the  lists  is  too  long  to  read  in  full),  and  five  teachers  of 
the  colloquinl.  Every  student  at  this  institute — and  they 
numbered  lust  year  no  less  than  IGO — has  to  be  a  matri- 
culated  member  of  the  University,  and  the  fee  for  the 
whole  NCt  of  lectures  is  only  ijs. 

The  details  in  the  other  cases  are  not  quite  the  same, 
but  they  are  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  I  would  invite  your 
special  at  tent  im  to  certain  points.  In  the  first  place  all 
these  opportunitit'S  for  Oriental  learning  are  in  addition 
to  the  opportunities — and  very  considerable  opportunities — 
j)rovided  in  the  provinces.  Then  they  are  all  provided  in 
close  connection  with  the  national  universities  established 
in  the  various  capitals.  The  mode  of  connection  varies,  but 
the  connection  is  real  and  close.  Then,  besides  the  teachers, 
there  are  also  provided,  in  every  case,  the  necessiiry 
buildings,  rent  free,  mugniticent  libraries,  funds  for  the 
publication  of  historical  and  philolt)gical  monographs  and  in 
most  eases  stipends  or  bursaries,  or  grants  of  one  sort  or 
another,  for  poor  students.     The  whole  of  this  expenditure 
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is  defrayed  by  the  govcrnraeiits ;  and  though  the  sum  is 
not  large  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the  various  states, 
it  amounts  in  each  instance  to  between  twelve  and  eighteea 
thousand  a  year. 

In  London,  on  the  other  hand,  while  we  find  at  University 
and   King's   Colleges    the   names   of    seventeen    gentlemen 
entered  as  professors  or  lecturers  on  Oriental  subjects,  there 
is   only  one  of   them  who  receives   any  salary  at  all,   and 
that  is  from  a  private  bequest.     The  rest,  having  to  earn 
their  living  by  such  pursuits  as  are  available  to  thenn,  are 
thereby  prevented  from  applying  their  time  either  to  their 
work  as  teachers  or  to  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  study.     The 
number    of    students,    as   we    might    naturally   expect,    is 
ridiculously   small,   about   one   student    for   each    of    these 
pi'ofossors,  who  are,  unfortunately,  professors  only  in  name. 
And  the  Government  of  England,  as  it  does  nothing  towards 
supplying  teacliers,    so   also    for  the   necessary  rooms,   and 
libraries,  and  means  of  publication,  contributes  nothing. 

Now  this  state  of  things,  I  venture  to  say,  is  nothing 
loss  than  a  disgrace  to  this  country — (hear,  hear) — all  the 
more  because,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  (one  can 
hurdlv  call  it  benevolent  neutralitv)  of  the  Government  in 
this  country,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  exercise 
of  private  initiative,  and  a  notable  amount  of  Oriental 
research,  carried  out  on  an  altruistic  basis.  We  owe, 
indeed,  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  learned  scholars  who, 
without  any  encouragement  from  the  Government  or  from 
their  own  countrymen,  have  upheld  the  honour  of  England 
in  these  matters. 

It  was  an  Indiun  scholar,  Piinini,  who  first  laid  the 
basis  of  i)hilology  by  his  work  on  Sanskrit.  An  ever- 
growing interest  in  the  science  of  philology  has  followed 
ou  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  and  it  has  become  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  to  explain  the  differences  between  the 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Slavonic,  and  Persian  languages. 
This  has  given  us  the  comparative  grammar  of  languages, 
and  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  now  stands  on  the 
bauie  footing   as   the   study   of  Latin   and   Greek.     If  we 
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connider  our  relations  with  India  and  with  the  East, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  us  the  study  of 
Indian  philology,  and  history,  and  thought  is  certainly 
not  less  important  than  that  of  Roman  and  Greek  literature. 
What  is  the  great  need  when  two  nations  come  into  close 
contact  as  we  do  with  the  Eastern  people?  That  they 
should  thoroughly  understand  each  otlier  and  scrupulously 
respect  the  idiosyncrasies  which  differentiate  them.  Oriental 
studies  have  the  great  merit  of  powerfully  contributing 
to  the  reciprocal  respect  which  is  the  basis  of  continuity 
of  Empire  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  different 
races  represented.  A  philologist  cannot  of  himself  grasp 
or  explain  the  authors — the  authors  with  whom  he  deals — 
unless  he  gleans  au  idea  of  the  environment  in  which  these 
authors  live,  of  the  social  condition  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which  they  work.  Exactly 
the  same  rule  applies  to  those  who  now  govern  India: 
unless  they  grasp  the  varying  characteristics  of  the  different 
races  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  friction  is  inevitable  as 
the  result  of  blunders  due  to  ignorance.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  revelations 
which  are  due  to  Oriental  research  in  modem  times.  If 
you  are  to  solve  the  problem  of  present  developments  in 
the  East  in  our  own  timc.M,  you  cannot  do  so  without 
consulting  the  ancient  and  venerable  records  of  the  past. 
No  one  is  more  indebted,  I  maintain,  to  Indian  scholars 
than  the  statesman  who  feels  the  responsibility  of  ruling 
over  Eastern  nations.  The  neglect  of  Indian  classics  is, 
therefore,  not  merely  a  loss  to  Indian  scholarship :  it  raises 
a  fundamental  issue  with  regard  to  our  governing  capacity 
in  the  East.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  anyone  to  govern  Englishmen  without  any  knowledge 
of  their  history,  their  literature,  their  religious  convictions. 
If  not,  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  nationalities,  the 
study  of  whose  literature,  whose  history,  whose  religion  is 
more  and  more  disclosing  to  us  features  of  a  very  high 
order  of  philosophy,  and  an  analytical  conception  from  which 
we  can  certainly  derive  much  profit  P 
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I  have  said  onough,  I  think,  to  indicate  to  you  that  to  us 
EnjjHshnion  Oriental  study  is  not  the  pursuit  of  a  special 
liobhy,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  and  most 
innnediato  practical  importance,  and  that  a  new  Tjondon 
University  is  imperatively  needed  to  fulfil  the  destinies  of 
empire  which  are  laid  upon  us.     (Cheers.) 

I  sludl  only  allude  to  one  or  two  other  matters  stated  in 
the  ReiMirt.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  all  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  institution  of  the  medal — in  con- 
nection with  whicli  our  colleague,  Mr.  "WoUaston,  has  been 
8()  active.  There  was  a  unanimous  feeling  amongst  all 
scholars  that  the  first  medal  should  be  given  to  our 
distinjjuislied  friend  Professor  Co  well. 

The  Oriental  fund  has  been  ])laced  on  a  separate  footing. 
That  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  as  showing 
that  this  Society  at  all  events  is  alive  to  its  responsibility 
with  rejifard  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  especially  to  our  colleague  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 
who  lias  always  taken  the  deepest  interest — (cheers) — ^ia 
til  is  work. 

Now,  T  retjn't  deeply  that  I  have  to  allude  to  the  death 
of  mv  friend  Professor  Biihler.  No  one  can  feel  more 
than  1  do  what  is  the  loss  to  literature  and  to  science  of 
that  eminent  scholar  —  distinguished  in  every  respect;  a 
real  friend  of  this  country,  who  himself  would  have  been 
the  first  to  acknr>wledgo  what  he  owed  to  the  fact  that 
ho  had  been  a  Hritish  oflicial  in  India,  where  he  rendered 
such  excellent  service  as  Inspector  of  Schools  and  at 
the  Elphinstone  College  in  Doinbay,  with  which  I  had 
the  honour  some  time  to  be  connected.  When  we  recall 
tlie  fact  that  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  India  he 
ec^llected  more  than  0,000  manuscripts  of  a  very  valuable 
eliaraoter ;  that  he  enriched  the  Libraries  of  Oxford,  of 
Cambridiro,  and  of  Berlin  ;  that  he  was  the  head  of  a 
considerable  st^hool,  and  that  his  disciples,  in  their  turn, 
will,  we  hope,  become  eminent  philologists  by  following 
in  his  foot>t(^ps; — wlien  wo  consider  that  he  was  always 
genial,  that  he  was  wholly  free  from  pedantry,  and  that  the 
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most  abstruse  problems  under  his  facile  powers  of  lucid 
explanation  seemed  quite  simple — it  is  natural  that  by  those 
of  us  who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship, 
and  to  whom  he  endeared  himself,  he  will  be  held  in 
honour  as  the  best  type  of  his  generation  of  Oriental 
scholars.     (Cheers.) 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Syed  Ahmad 
Khan,  as  he  was  instrumental  in  starting  an  institution 
which  had  for  its  object  to  promote  learning  among 
Mohammedans.  He  on  many  occasions  made  speeches 
which  showed  what  a  very  well-balanced  mind  he  had, 
and  I  am  sure  that  not  only  Mohammedans  in  India,  but 
those  who  have  lived  in  India  and  who  have  seen  him  at 
his  work,  will  admit  that  he  has  left  a  place  vacant  which 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any  other  Mohammedan  to  fill. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sit  down  without  expressing  my  own 
thanks  to  our  worthy  Secretary.  (Cheers.)  Again  this  year 
the  Society  is  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  for 
his  constant  activity  ;  and  if  the  Journal  is  what  it  certainly 
now  has  become,  one  of  the  foremost  publications  in  Europe 
devoted  to  Oriental  learning,  it  is  primarily  due  to  those 
who  write  in  the  Journal ;  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary pains  which  our  Secretary  takes,  in  order  that  the 
Journal  should  be,  what  it  is,  an  honour  to  this  Society. 
(Cheers.) 

You  will  have  noticed  that  we  propose  as  Honorary 
Member  of  tlie  Society  Professor  Kiolhorn.  Professor 
Kielhorn  is  so  well  known  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
fur  me  to  say  anything. 

With  ropurd  to  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Siam  it  might 
be  as  well  that  I  should  point  out  that  you  will  find  on  those 
shelves,  among  those  yellow  publications,  evidence  of  the 
admirable  and  profound  scholar  he  is.  He  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  it  is  not  the  less  a 
scholar  whom  we  are  proud  to  honour  because  he  is  a  Prince. 

I  have  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  great  pleasure  in 
asking  you  to  adopt  the  Resolution  which  has  been  so  well 
proposed  and  seconded.     (Carried  unanimously.) 
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lh\  Cud  wished  to  add  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  his 
dear  fiic»iul  Professor  Biihler.  They  would  remember  that 
lie  was  here  last  November.  He  w»8  half  an  Englishman, 
as  he  was  brought  up  in  England,  though  of  German  origin. 
Professor  iinx  iliiller  was  going  to  write  his  Obituary  Notice 
for  the  Journal.  lie  was  a  man  of  GO  years  of  age,  a  ripe 
and  wise  scholar.  Therefore  his  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  Science  and  to  them  all.  His  great  work,  the  Oruptdrina, 
was  indeed  shared  by  manVi  but  still  he  was  the  life  of 
it  and  the  founder  of  it.  With  his  Lordship's  leave  ho 
proposed,  that  this  Society  address  his  widow  a  letter  of 
condolence.  It  was  such  a  peculiar  and  special  case  that 
he  thought  they  might  do  so. 

Pmthsor  Ih'iufall  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  happy  thought  as  coming 
from  the  Society,  and  should  be  very  much  appreciated. 

The  Secrvtarif  read  the  Report  of  a  Special  Committee 
appointed  at  the  March  Council,  and  presided  over  by  the 
President  of  the  Society.  The  Report  recommended  the 
Council  that  a])plicants  for  membership  whose  names  come 
up  for  election  during  the  ensuing  year  might  be  elected 
members  of  the  Society  on  payment,  without  entrance  fee, 
of  'il^s.  a  year,  such  members  to  bo  designated  library 
members,  and  to  have  all  the  privileges  of  resident  membeni 
except  the  receipt  of  the  Journal.  He  said  the  Report  of 
this  Committee  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council. 

J//'.  Jirandrf't/i,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  said  this  was  only 
experimental  for  one  year.  It  had  been  noticed  in  the 
Report  there  had  been  a  great  falling  oif  in  the  number  of 
the  resident  subscribers  during  twenty  years.  There  were 
now  only  about  half  what  there  were  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
time,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  residents  of  the 
United  Kingdom  more  than  fifty  miles  from  London  could 
now  pay  *i{)s,  instead  of  three  guineas  as  they  did  then. 
It  was  ielt  that  though  for  those  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Society  a  three-guinea  subscription  is 
not  more  than  they  would  think  it  right  to  give^  and  though 
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many  exclusive   learned   societies,   like  the  Geological  and 
others,  had  a  subscription  of  a  like  amount,  and  though  a  few 
popular  members  would  gladly  give  the  three  guineas,  yet 
that   besides   those   who   are   really  interested   in    Oriental 
studies   there   are   a   number  of    people — old    Indians   and 
others   who   have  been   connected   in  their   old  work  with 
the  East — who  took  a  more  languid  interest  in  Orientalism, 
but  who  would  say  that  the   Royal  Asiatic  Society  ought 
to  be  maintained.     Such  gentlemen,  though  not  willing  to 
pay  three  guineas  a  year,  might  be  willing  to  join  if  the 
rules   allowed    them   to   do   so   by   paying    'Ms.  a   year   to 
what  they  considered  a  good  cause.     Mr.  Bowring  alluded 
to    help    from    the   Government.      Well,    though    they   did 
get  nothing  from  the  English  Government,  they  had  £200 
a  year  from  the  Government  of  India,  and  every  now  and 
then    they    had    a   scare   that  they   would  lose  that  grant. 
But  the  best  chance  of  their  getting  Government  support 
was    to   show    that    there    is   sufficient    interest   felt  in   the 
work    of  the   Asiatic    Society.     The   Council    had   come   to 
the  conclusion   that  if  the  Report  of  this  Committee  were 
adopted,  a  certain   number  of  those  who  are  more  or  less 
interested  in  Oriental  studies  would  show  that  interest  bv 
joining    the   Society.      lie   had    made  inquiries,  and    found 
several    people   who   were  not  able  or   willing  to  give  the 
three  guineas,   and  who  are  not  so  specially  interested  in 
research    that    thev  would   care  to  have  the  Journal,  who, 
nevertheless,    had    sympathy    with    the   Society  and    might 
agree  to  give  fiOs.     lie  felt  that  if  those  who  were  already 
members  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  they  could 
get  many  of  their  friends  to  come  forward  and  support  them 
with  this  80«.  subscription  and  add  materially  to  the  funds 
of  the  Society.     At  all  events,  he  did  not  think  any  harm 
would  be  done  by  trying  it  for  one   year,  and  hoped   all 
those   present    would   do   all   they  could  to  gain  as  many 
additional  members  as  thev  could  on  these  new  terms.     lie 
hoped    that    this    recommendation,    which    had    been    very 
carefully    considered    by    the    Committee,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Council,  would  be  received  with  approval 
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by  this  meeting.  The  effect  would  be  that  for  one  year 
we  could  elect  members  in  three  ways.  Firstly,  30«. 
members  entitled  to  the  Journal ;  secondly,  30<r.  menibeni 
entitled  to  borrow  books ;  and  thirdly,  three-guinea  members 
entitled  to  both ;  and  all  three  would  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  consult  the  books  in  the  library  itself. 

lie  moved :  "  That  the  Council  be  authorized  to  carry  out 
for  one  year  the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  rates  of  subscription,  bearing  date  the 
15th  of  March,  1898." 

Mr.  ThoniHon  Lyon  had  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
this  Resolution,  which  had  been  arrived  at  after  careful 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Council.  lie  believed  it 
would  be  un  admirable  step,  and  would  work  beneficently 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  every  person  can  become 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  sum  of  30«.  per  annum  ; 
the  only  difference  between  him  and  the  ordinary  member 
will  be  that  he  will  not  receive  the  Journal,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  who 
are  proceeding  to  India,  who  are  going  to  travel^  it  is 
always  a  matter  of  embarrassment  to  them  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  Journal,  and  he  hoped  that  for  that  class 
of  member  this  would  be  an  additional  inducement  to 
them  to  enter. 

In  the  second  place  he  thought  it  would  induce  members 
to  make  their  wives  members  of  the  Society,  because  in 
houses  where  a  single  copy  of  the  Journal  is  already  taken 
it  is  unnecessary  to  have  another  copy ;  and  he  hoped  that 
members  would  take  advantage  of  the  open  door  which 
had  been  placed  before  them. 

lie  suggested  that  the  interesting  set  of  figures  as  to 
Oriental  education  in  the  European  capitals,  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary,  and  laid  before  them  to-day  in  abstract  by 
tlic  President,  should  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Report, 
because  he  was  sure  no  more  potent  factor  could  be  set 
before  the  public  in  promoting  Oriental  studies  than  those 
very  interesting  figures.  lie  thought  his  Lordship's  remarks 
should  be  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  members,  for 
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he  was  sure  they  could  have  no  more  solid  argument  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  for  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  school  in  London.  (The  Reso- 
lution was  carried  unanimously.) 

Lord  Beat/ :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  next  matter 
is  not  one  that  requires  many  words.  Our  friends  in 
Portugal  are  on  the  eve  of  celebrating  the  discovery 
by  Yasco  da  Gama  of  the  sea  route  to  India.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  Yasco  da  Gama,  as  Mr.  Reade  will  give  us 
the  beueBt  of  his  special  research  and  will  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  the  great  navigator.  What  I  wish  to  propose 
is,  that  we  should  give  our  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  Portuguese  on  this  interesting  occasion.  At  many 
points  of  our  territory  they  are  our  neighbours,  and 
very  good  neighbours  they  are,  as  I  know  from  personal 
experience  in  Bombay  ;  and  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
it  befits  us  to  show  our  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
rejoicing,  and  therefore  I  propose  that  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  should  send  their  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Lisbon,  on  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  India,  by  their  illustrious 
countryman,  Yasco  da  Gama. 

Lord  Loch  :  I  have  great  pleasure,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
in  seconding  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved.  Yasco 
da  Gama  was  a  bold  sailor,  a  good  navigator,  and  a  bravo 
pioneer,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  interest  not 
only  to  follow  him  in  his  adventurous  voyage  when  he 
stretched  across  the  Atlantic  nearly  to  liruzil  before  turning 
to  the  south-east  towards  the  Cape,  but  also  to  endeavour  to 
trace  after  rounding  the  Cape  his  course  up  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  I  am  sorry  having  to  speuk  before  hearing 
Mr.  Readers  paper  respecting  Yasco  da  Gama,  but  he 
appears  to  have  met  in  some  places  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  an  amount  of  civilization  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  same  places  at  tlie  present  day,  supposing  that  we  are 
correct  in  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  particular 
spots  to  which  reference  is  made.  Whether  Yasco  da 
Guma   was   the   first   who  passed    the   Cape ;    or  whether 
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Bartolomeo  Diaz  or  Johan  y  fante  was  the  first,  does  not 
much  matter.  For,  if  either  of  these  did  pass  the  Cape, 
they  did  not  realize  what  they  had  done  ;  whereas  Vu8co  da 
Gama  did  realize  that  he  had  opened  that  passage  to  India 
and  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  His  subsequent  visit 
to  India  was  somewhat  marred  with  a  certain  amount  of 
harshness  of  conduct  towards  the  natives,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  compare  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed  in  those 
days  with  what  exists  in  the  present  days,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  consider  that  his  conduct  in  that  matter 
in  any  way  deteriorated  from  his  great  services,  and  from 
the  brilliant  courage  that  led  to  discoveries  that  led  to  the 
rapid  development  of  commerce  bc^tween  the  western  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  world.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  resolution  that  has  been  moved  by  Lord  Reay 
that  we  should  address  the  Society  in  Lisbon  and  congratulate 
them  upon  the  Centenary  Anniversary  of  his  great  work. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Rcade  rose  to  support  the  resolution  of  sympathy 
with  the  organizers  of  tlie  Centenary  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 
He  thouglit  the  Society  were  justified  in  expressing  their 
sympathies  with  the  Portufjuese  in  honouring  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  India  by  Vasco  da  Gama — 
(cheers) — and  for  the  following  reasons.  Mr.  Keade  then 
read  the  very  interesting  paper  which  he  had  kindly 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  and  which  is 
printed  in  full,  as  an  article,  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Lord  Ueny :  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
Mr.  Reade  has  given  us  an  admirable  paper,  which  is  full 
of  original  suggestions,  and  I  beg  to  move  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Reade.     (This  was  carried  unanimously.) 

May  25.  —  Special  Meeting :  Medal  Day.  Lord  Heay 
(President)  in  tlie  Chair. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

It  was  announced  that — 
Mr.  Hermon  Miesegaes,  Mr.  Arthur  Levien, 

Mr.  G.  F.  Shcppard,  Mr.  J.  W.  Raid, 
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Mr.  W,  Morris  Beaufort,  General  Sir  Peter  Lumsden, 

Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Mr.  A.  V.  Ramachaiidra  Iyer, 

Sir  Robert  H.  Da  vies, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Lord  Remj :  I  consider  it  a  very  great  honour  to  perform 
on  this  occasion  the  duty,  pleasant  at  all  times,  to  recognize 
real  merit.  This  Society  has  been  fortunate  in  being  allowed 
to  confer  its  Medal  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members. 

Your  conquest?^,  sir,  are  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than 
territorial  conquests ;  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  but  also  on  account  of  the  moans  by  which  they 
have  been  obtained. 

You  have  been  indefatigable;  you  have  been  versatile. 
You  are  a  botanist;  vou  are  an  authoritv  on  the  old  Welsh 
language,  and  you  have  lectured  on  Pali  and  on  Persian 
literature.  You  have  kept  up  your  classical  scholarship, 
and  your  lei^^ure  hours  are  spent  in  the  company  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  authors. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  feature  in  your  illustrious  career 
to  which  I  must  refer,  and  that  is  your  generous  recognition 
of  the  labour  of  others,  and  of  the  valuable  aid  you  received 
from  such  Indian  scholars  as  Pandit  Rama  Naravana, 
Maherha  Chandra  Nyava  Ratna,  and  others. 

Nor  can  I  adequately  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  from  the  younger  scholars  on  whom  you  have 
lavished  the  treasures  of  learning  and  the  immense  resources 
of  varied  knowledge  which  you  possess.  Thereby  you 
have  bequeathed  to  us  a  phalanx  of  younger  Orientalists 
on  whom  we  build  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  English 
scholarship.  Their  names  arc  already  inscribed  in  the 
roll  of  distin^^uished  Orientalists.  Let  me  mention  some: 
Keil,  Webster,  Bendall,  Francis,  Rouse,  Thomas,  Miss 
Ridding,  and  FitzGerald  (wliom  you  instigated  to  give  us 
his  version  of  Omar  Khayyam) ;  and  the  work  of  other  men 
has  shone  brighter  because  you  consented  to  edit  and 
complete    it.      I    need    hardly    recall    such    instances    as 
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Klphinstone's    Ilistory    of    India,    Wilson's   Rigveda,    and 
Goldstiickcr's  treatise  on  the  orthodox  Brahmin  Philosophy. 

As  early  as  184'i  you  contributed  to  the  Asiatic  Journal 
graceful  and  accurate  versions  of  Persian  poems.  The 
founder  of  our  Society,  ITorace  Hay  man  Wilson,  was  your 
teacher.  Your  first  work  on  Prakrit  Grammar  appeared 
in  1854.  Presently  I  shall  allude  to  your  publications  in 
India.  Let  me  here  mention  the  collection  of  legends 
about  distinguished  Buddhists  which  appeared  in  1886, 
and  in  which  your  pupil,  Mr.  Neil,  was  your  co-editor, 
and  the  translation  of  the  Jittakos  from  tho  Piili,  which 
at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids  you  undertook 
to  superintend.  Tiie  three  volumes  are  due  to  Mr. 
Chalmers,  and  the  two  others  to  your  pupils  Mr.  Neil 
and  Mr.  House.  In  1893  you  gave  us  the  Sanskrit  text 
of  the  Buddha  Charita,  and  in  1894  its  translation.  And 
in  1807  the  first  work  published  at  the  cost  of  the  Society 
itself  in  our  revived  Oriental  Translation  Fund  was  the 
Ilarsha  Charita,  in  which  you  had  the  co-operation  of 
another  of  your  pupils,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Although  wo  honour  you  primarily  as  our  most 
eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,  we  are  most  deeply  grateful  to 
you  t)iat  you  have  opened  up  new  avenues,  and  that  you 
have  taught  us  that  Indian  literature  has  to  be  explored 
in  many  directions. 

We  cannot  forget  that  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  Indian 
speculative  thought.  When  you  were  in  India  you  grappled 
with  texts,  difficult  as  much  by  reason  of  their  abstruse 
thouglit  as  by  reason  of  the  language  in  which  those  thoughts 
were  expressed.  We  liail  you  as  the  pioneer  in  philosophical 
research  which  is  invaluable  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions 
on  tho  evolution  of  human  thougfht. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  sir,  that  you  have  revealed  to 
us  a  civilization,  and  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  our 
race  are  those  who  supply  us  with  the  materials  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  the  East,  which  elude  our  grasp 
almost  as  much  as  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
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Philological  research,  as  interpreted  by  you,  sir,  is 
scientific  research  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  The  leading 
characteristic  of  scientific  research  is  that  we  are  constantly 
lifting  a  fold  of  the  veil.  Your  life,  sir,  has  been  a  life 
of  unveiling.  But  the  result  has  been  the  same  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  scientific  research.  As  we  penetrate  deeper 
into  all  these  mysteries,  we  are  on  the  one  hand  more 
convinced  of  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  and  on  the  other 
hand  more  lost  in  veneration  of  the  author  of  all  these 
wonders.  Whilst  too  many  vulgar  productions  were 
attracting  the  public  eye  in  East  and  West,  you  were,  in 
the  seclusion  of  your  great  University,  widening  our  horizon 
by  enlarging  the  domain  of  classical  studies  in  an  imposing 
array  of  volumes  which  all  contain  new  facts.  We  are 
well  aware  that  you  have  never  sought  any  other  reward 
than  that  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  satisfaction  of 
revealing  to  a  limited  circle  of  students  an  unknown  world. 

Some  discoveries  are  attended  with  results  partly  bene- 
ficial, partly  disastrous,  scattering  ruin  and  demoralization. 
Your  discoveries  have  not  stirred  any  evil  passions ;  but 
thev  have  stirred  the  world  of  learninsf.  Pious  founders 
of  endowments  are  held  up  to  tlie  admiration  of  succeeding 
generations.  Orientalists  of  future  generations  will  look 
upon  you  as  the  pious  founder  of  an  endowment  whieh 
cannot  perisli,  and  which  is  the  creation  of  your  own 
genius. 

Your  reward  has  been  intangible,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  reward  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  men.  If 
a  jury  were  empanelled  of  all  the  Orientalists  of  Europe, 
and  if  the  Order  of  ^lerit  had  to  be  bestowed  on  an  English 
Orientalist,  I  have  no  doubt  thev  would  bestow  it  on  vou. 

The  Iloyal  Asiatic  Society  has  no  claim  to  represent 
European  Orientalists;  but  in  asking  you,  sir,  to  accept  this 
^ledal,  we  are  convinced  that  our  award  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all  those  who  have  followed  with  ever 
increasing  admiration  the  disinterested  manner  in  which 
you  have  set  an  example  to  all  future  generations  of  British 
Kcliolars. 
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Prnf'rssor  DoughtH  :   My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  consider  myself  lortuimte  in  being  allowed  to  add  a  note 
of     coiigrutulution    to    Professor    Cowell    on    the    present 
auspicioua  occasion.     Professor  Cowell  has,  as  we  all  know, 
worked  so  long  and  so  well  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  literature 
that   everyone   in t crest erl   in    Oriental   studies  must  rejoice 
tliat  a  recognition  of  his  many  and  varied  labours  should 
now  have  been  made  by  this  Society.     But  it  must  also  be 
agreed  that  the  Council  aix>  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
conferred    this   first    Gold    Medal    of    the   Society    on    this 
great  scholar ;    although,  in   this  case,  the  usual  difficulty 
of  choosing  from  among  the  scholars  of  a  nation   the  one 
who   is   to   be   considered    the   greatest   and   the   best,    has 
been  8imi)lified  by  the  pre-eminent  position  which  Professor 
Cowell  holds.     'J  ho  Council  are  also,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  established  so  higb  a  standard  of 
scliolarship  as  qualification  for  the  possession  of  the  Society's 
Mc'lal.     Doubtless  succeeding  aspirants  to  the  honour  will 
have  some  cause  of  complaint  against  Professor  Cowell  for 
having   set   them   so   difficult    an    example   to   follow;    but 
a  medal  easily  won  and  lightly  given  is  of  no  value,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be   hoped   that   the   Council  will  not   in 
the  future  depart  in  any  very  appreciable  degree  from  the 
high  level  of  scholarship  which  they  have  to-day  associated 
with  the  coveted  honour. 

Mr.  A.  y.  WoUaatoti :  It  is  the  wish  of  the  President 
that  as  Chairman  of  the  Medal  Committee  I  should  sav 
a  f(nv  words  as  to  the  object  with  which  the  Gold  Medal 
of  this  Society  was  founded.  In  the  expressive  language 
of  th"  East,  "  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

You  are  probably  all  aware  that  the  raiaon  (fitre  of  the 
lioval  Asiatic  Society  is  to  foster  and  encourage  Oriental 
learning;  and  what  steps,  it  may  be  asked,  are  taken  to 
secure  this  object  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  Council,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  dc'^tinies  of  the  Society,  is  elected  annually 
fioin  amongst  the  foremost  Oriental  scholars  of  the  day, 
rt'giird  being  had,  so  far  as  is  possible,  that  every  branch 
of  btudv  shall  be  repies.nted,  for  a  mouieut*t»  reflection  will 
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serve  to  show  tliat  unless  tlie  Council  is  cosmopolitan  in 
its  comj>03itIon  there  is  a  danger — perhaps,  indeed,  a 
certainty — that  some  paths  of  research  will  be  unexplored, 
while  others  will  secure  an  undue  degree  of  attention.  All 
tliis,  however,  would  be  comparatively  useless  were  it  not 
that  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
the  Council  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  as  their 
Presidents  men  of  distinguished  and  worldwide  reputation. 
I  will  name  but  two  representatives  of  bygone  days,  but 
I  am  confident  that  we  all  here  present  are  prepared  to 
pay  to  them  the  homage  of  admiration  and  respect — Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  my  very  dear  friend  Sir  Flenry  Rawlinson. 

Nor  are  the  Council  less  favoured  as  regards  the  President 
of  to-day — Lord  Reay — whom  we  are  proud  to  welcome  on 
this  auspicious  occasion.  Profoundly  versed  in  the  languages 
and  literature  of  the  West,  his  Lordship  took  to  the  East 
a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  this  learning  opened 
up  to  him,  and  as  a  statesman  in  the  highest  position 
ill  Western  India  he  drew  to  himself  all  shades  of  Native 
opinion  to  a  degree  which  has  been  rarely  equalled  and 
never  surpassed.  It  is  not  matter  of  astonishment  that 
under  Lord  Reuy's  able  guidance  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
lias  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  leaves  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Passing  over  with  the  briefest  allusion  the  library,  which 
contains  the  learnin*^  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  land,  and 
the  Journal,  which  embo.lies  the  researches  of  the  intellectual 
East,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
has  a  splendid  record  so  far  as  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  footer  Oriental  scholarship ;  but  it  must  be  avowed  that 
ii8  ret^ards  scliolars  absolutidy  nothing  has  been  done  to 
lit'lp  tliem  on  their  road,  for  the  reason  that  no  means  existed 
of  doing  anything  in  this  direction.  Yet  withal  it  comes  to 
all  of  us  at  some  period  during  **  life's  fitful  fever,"  when 
the  horizon  of  life  is  dark  and  cloudy,  that  the  soul  of 
poor  fallen  humanity  craves  with  an  unspeakable  longing 
for  a  ray  of  sympathy — a  flash  of  commendation.  So  it 
ch meed  thit  when  it  was  determined  to  mark  in  some  way 
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tlie  vSociety's  appreciation  of  the  national  blessings  which 
have  followc'd  in  the  wake  of  our  Sovereign's  prolonged 
reign  of  sixty  years,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  found 
a  Gold  Medal  to  be  given  every  third  year  to  some  one 
in  tlie  front  rank  of  Oriental  scholars,  as  a  means  of 
encouragement  and  a  source  of  pride,  in  the  hope — I  had 
almost  said  the  expectation — that  such  a  medal  would  fill 
the  place  in  the  world  of  Eastern  learning  which  is  held 
by  the  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  realms  of 
pliilosophy  and  science. 

The  lot  has  fallen,  as  you  are  aware,  upon  Professor 
Powell,  and  I  will  only  add  to  the  eloquent  remark  of  our 
President  an  expression  of  hope,  in  which  I  am  confident 
you  will  all  join — that  amidst  the  many  high  honours  which 
during  his  Icnjrthened  career  have  been  bestowed  upon  one 
of  England's  most  illustrious  sons,  not  the  least  appreciative, 
not  the  l(?ast  distinguished,  and,  it  may  fain  be  hoped,  not 
the  least  coveted,  is  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  tliis  day  received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Reay, 

Professor  Co  well :  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  great  honour  which 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  value  it  all  the 
more  since  I  may  recognize  in  it  a  sign  that  I  have 
not  failed  in  my  life's  old  dream  of  spending  my  days 
in  teaching.  When  I  was  young  some  dear  friends  of 
mine  used  to  urge  mo  to  think  of  taking  Holy  Orders; 
but  I  always  told  them  that  my  hope  (unlikely  as  it  then 
scorned  to  be  realized)  was  to  be  a  professor  in  some 
college  far  away  in  India.  At  that  time,  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  India  was  far  less  known  than  it  is  now;  it  was 
immensely  further  off  materially  as  well  as  mentally. 
Edward  FitzGerald  once  said  to  his  old  friend  Major  Moor, 
of  the  liombay  J 'residency  (who  lived  near  him  at  Bealings), 
that  the  ver\^  word  India  gave  him  the  feeling  of  something 
(lark  and  mysterious.  The  old  Major,  who  knew  no 
Sanskrit  or  Comparative  Pliilology,  but  who  at  any  rate 
knew  Hindustani,  replied  that  it  might  well  be  so,  for 
'  (/ar/{ '    was   the   meaning    of    the    word   HintiU^      I    early 
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fell  under  the  spell  of  that  word.  It  was  in  1841  that 
Sir  William  Jones  first  awoke  in  my  mind  an  interest  in 
India  and  the  East.  I  owe  the  bent  of  my  life  to  his 
"  Poeseos  Asiaticae  Comraentarii/'  a  Latin  treatise  on 
Arabic  and  Persian  poetry,  in  imitation  of  Bishop  Lowth's 
book  on  Hebrew  poetry.  There  was  a  copy  of  Jones' 
works  in  the  Public  Library  at  Ipswich  ;  and  during  the 
summer  of  1841  I  used  to  read  in  the  early  momin<^s 
the  **  Comuientarii."  which  fills  the  sixth  volume,  and  the 
translation  of  (^^akuntala  or  the  Fatal  Ring  in  the  ninth 
volume,  while  my  days  were  given  to  Latin  and  Greek  at 
the  Grammar  School.  I  well  remember  the  joy  of  finding 
a  Persian  grammar  among  his  works,  and  I  soon  learned 
the  character,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  glossary  at  the 
end,  began  to  study  the  anthology  of  beautiful  extracts 
by  which  he  illustrates  his  rules.  It  was  with  Jones' 
grammar  that  some  thirteen  years  afterwards,  at  Oxford, 
I  gave  FitzGerald  his  first  lesson  in  the  Persian  alphabet. 
In  1841,  in  the  October  number  of  the  E^/ittburg/i  Revietc, 
Macaulay  publislied  his  brilliant  essay  on  Warren  Hastings. 
I  read  it  with  great  interest ;  but  what  I  best  remember 
in  connection  with  that  number  is,  that  in  the  list  of  new 
publications  at  the  end  there  was  advertised  the  first  edition 
of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  Sanskrit  Grammar.  I  saved 
up  my  Christmas-boxes  and  purchased  a  copy  for  my  own. 
Of  course  I  found  Sanskrit  far  too  hard,  and  so  the  book 
had  to  lie  on  my  shelves  as  a  hope  and  incitement  for 
the  future ;  but  I  returned  meanwhile  to  my  Persian  and 
worked  on  as  well  as  I  could  by  myself  at  the  Shuhnumah 
and  Ilatiz.  So(m  after  tin's  I  was  introduced  to  Colonel 
Hockley,  an  old  Bombay  officer  who  was  settled  in  Ipswich. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Persian,  and  I  read 
with  him  Jiimi's  Yusaf  and  Zulaikha.  He  was  my  fir*»t 
teacher  in  Persian — my  guide  into  the  unknown  Oriental 
world. 

Now  this  leads  me  at  once  to  the  main  |)oint  which  I  wish 
to  impress  on  my  audience — the  power  which  our  enthusiasm 
and  hympathy  can  always  exercise  on  others,  wherever  we 
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may  be  placed.  I  can  give,  indeed,  an  infinitely  more 
important  example  of  this  than  my  personal  reminiscence 
of  Colonel  Hockley;  for  it  was  an  Indian  civilian  who 
first  kindled  the  flame  of  Sanskrit  scholarship  in  Germany. 
An  Indian  civilian,  Alexander  Hamilton,  happened  to  be 
travelling  in  France  in  May,  1803,  when  Napoleon,  enraged 
at  the  sudden  renewal  of  hostilities,  caused  every  English 
traveller   in   France   to   be   arrested   at   once   without   anv 

• 

warning.  Hamilton  remained  a  prisoner  in  France  till 
1808,  but  his  time  was  not  thrown  away;  he  did  good 
service  to  England  and  India  during  his  enforced  exile. 
He  had  studied  Sanskrit  in  India  ;  and  while  he  spent 
the  long  years  in  Paris  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Augustus  von  Schlegel,  and  introduced  him  to  the  new 
language  and  literature.  Schlegel  caught  the  enthusiasm, 
and  afterwards  edited  and  translated  the  Hitopade9a,  Bhaga- 
vadgita,  and  Kumayana,  and  thus  began  the  illustrious 
series  of  German  Sanskritists,  to  whom  Europe  and  India 
owe  such  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  trace,  where 
it  is  possible,  these  electric  currents  of  influence;  but  how 
many  such  there  must  be  which  we  can  never  know !  Each 
of  us  can  exercise  this  influence  around  us,  to  help  on  that 
''investigation  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  in  relation 
to  Asia,"  for  which  our  Society  was  founded.  Many  of 
my  hearers  know  '  the  great  sentence,'  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  tat  tvatn  aai,  **  that  art  thou," 
which  is  to  tell  the  neophyte  that  he  himself  is  the  Brahma 
whom  he  seeks  to  know — that  he  himself  is  a  part  of  the 
All.  We  may  shrink  from  accepting  this  dictum  in  its 
highest  meaning ;  but  I  think  we  may  all  cordially  accept 
its  teaching  in  our  own  practical  life.  To  speak  for 
u  moment  in  the  technical  language  of  Hindu  philosophy, 
we  may  reject  it  as  a  pdramdrtliika  truth,  to  oih-g)?  6v\  but 
we  may  embrace  it  as  a  guiding  voice  in  the  rydvaJidrika 
*  world,'  Plato's  rk  <f>aw6fjL€va — the  practical  world  of  the 
ayopci  and  the  iKK\r)aUt.  Tat  team  aai,  **  that  art  thou," 
may  well  ring  in  our  ears  when  we  would  join  any  great 
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movement,  whether  it  be  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  philan- 
thropy, politics,  science,  or  literature.  Each  of  us  can  feel 
that  he  is  himself  a  part  of  the  movement;  he  has  a  share 
in  its  work — a  personal  stake  in  its  success.  All  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  are  fellow- workers 
in  a  noble  cause.  **  Lux  ex  oriente "  is  their  motto ;  to 
help  in  the  diffusion  of  that  light  is  their  work.  The 
several  generations  of  members  pass  away,  but  they  are 
all  continuously  linked  together  by  their  common  aim ;  and 
the  former  and  the  present  members  are  all  parts  of  one 
long  series, 

''£t  quasi  cursores  vita'i  lampada  tradunt." 

June  10. — Sir  Raymond  West  (Vice-Proiident)  in  the 
Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Sir  Donald  C.  Macnabb,  K.C  S.I., 
Mr.  R.  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews,  and 
Mr.  R.  L.  Tottenham 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Braiidreth  read  a  paper  on  "  Landscape  in 
Indian  Poetry."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr. 
Furnivall,  Miss  Ridding,  Mr.  A.  Rogers,  Mr.  Lcwin 
Bowring,  Mr.  Virchand  Gandhi,  and  Sir  Raymond  West 
took  part. 


II.     Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.   Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  xii,  No.   1. 

Steinschneider  (M.).     Heilmitteluamen  der  Araber. 
Thomas  (F.  W.).     Subaudhu  and  Biiiia. 
Bang  ( W.).    Zur  Erkliirung  der  koktlirkischen  Inschriften. 
Miiller   (Fr.).     Die   Einleitung    zum  Ganjeshuyagun   aus 
dem  Pah  law!  ins  deutsche  iibersetzt. 

Meissner  (B.).     liabylonische  Leicheufeierlichkeiten. 
Stein  (M.  A.).     Kumpaua  in  the  Rajutarangiiii. 
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II.   JouK^'AL  AsiATiQUE.     Soric  9,  Tome  xi,  No.  !• 

Rouvier  (J.).     Les  eres  de  Tripolis  de  Ph^nicie. 

Salih  Z^ky  Effendi.  Notation  algebrique  chez  les 
Orientaux. 

Deveria  (G.).     Stele  Si-Hia  de  Leang  Tcheou. 

Chabot  (J.  B.).  Une  lettre  de  Bar-Hebreus  au  catholicos 
Denha  1^^ 

De  Vogue  (M.  le  Marquis).    Notes  d'epigraphie  arameenne. 

III.  Zeitschrift  ler  Deutschex  Morgexl'andischen  Gesellschaft. 

Band  lii,  Heft  1. 

Jacobi  (H.).  Uber  das  Verliiillniss  der  buddhistischen 
Philosopbie  zum  Saiikbya-Yoga  and  die  Bedeutuiig  der 
Nidanas. 

Noldeke  (Th.).  Zur  tendenziosen  Gestaltung  der 
Urn;esehicbte  des  Islains. 

Burth  (J.).  Zur  Kritik  und  Erklarung  des  Diwans  Hatim 
Tejjs. 

De  Goeje  (J.).     Paltiel-Djauhar. 

Bohtlingk  (0.).  Kritiscbe  Bemerkungen  zu  Hiranya- 
kcsins  Grbyasfitra. 

Bohtlingk  (0.).     Tiber  Brabmavarta. 

Noldeke  (Tb.).     Zur  syriscben  Lexikographie. 

Piscbel  (R.).     Ravanavabe,  7,  62. 

Mann  (0.).  Quellenstudien  zur  Geschicbte  des  Abmed 
Sab  Durrani  (1747-1773). 

Huart  (CI.).  Zu  Toilers  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  dor 
arabiscben  Spraebe  in  Agypten. 

Foy  (W.).  Beitrage  zur  Erklaning  der  susiscben 
Acbaeraenideninscbriften. 

Sebwally  (Fr.).     Lexikaliscbe  Studien. 

Hardy  (E.).  Der  Grhya-Ritus  Pratyavarobana  im  Pali- 
Kanon. 

Radloff  (W.).     Zum  Kudatku  Bilik. 

Fraenkel  (S ).  Bemerkungen  zu  der  syriscben  Chronik 
des  Jabres  846, 
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zu  EEiaiN,   1897. 
Erman  (A.).     BrucbstUcke  koptiscber  Volkslitteratur. 
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III.     Obituary  Notices. 

Georg  Biihler,  1837-98. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  death  of  a  scholar  startles  and 
grieves  his  fellow-workers  as  the  death  of  my  old  friend, 
Dr.  Biihler,  has  startled  and  grieved  us  all,  whether  in 
Germany,  England,  France,  or  India.  Sanskrit  scholarship 
has  indeed  been  unfortunate:  it  has  often  lost  young  and 
most  promising  scholars  in  the  very  midst  of  their  career; 
and  though  Dr.  Biihler  was  sixty-one  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  he  was  still  so  young  and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind 
that  he  made  us  forget  his  age,  holding  his  place  valiantly 
among  the  irpofia'xpi  of  the  small  army  of  genuine  Indian 
students,  and  confidently  looking  forward  to  many  victories 
and  conquests  that  were  still  in  store  for  him.  By  many  of 
us  he  was  considered  almost  indispensable  for  the  successful 
progress  of  Sanskrit  scholarship — but  who  is  indispensable 
in  this  world  ? — and  great  hopes  were  centred  on  him  as 
likely  to  spread  new  light  on  some  of  the  darkest  corners 
in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

On  the  8th  of  April  last,  while  enjoying  alone  in  a  small 
boat  a  beautiful  evening  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  he  seems 
to  have  lost  an  oar,  and  in  trying  to  recover  it,  to  have 
overbalanced  himself.  As  wo  think  of  the  cold  waves 
closing  over  our  dear  friend,  we  feel  stunned  and  speech- 
less before  so  great  and  cruel  a  calamity.  It  seems  to 
dibturb  the  regular  and  harmonious  working  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  which  each  man  arranges  for 
himself  and  interprets  in  his  own  way.  It  makes  us  feel 
the  littleness  and  uncertainty  of  all  our  earthly  plans, 
however  important  and  safe  they  may  seem  in  our  own 
eyes.  Ho  who  for  so  many  years  was  the  very  life  of 
Sanskrit  scholarship,  who  helped  us,  guided  us,  corrected 
us  in  our  different  researches,  is  gone;  and  yet  we  must 
go  on  as  well  as  we  can,  and  try  to  honour  his  memory 
in  the  best  way  in  which  it  may  be  honoured — not  by 
idle  tears,  but  by  honest  work. 


L. 
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N^on  hoc  praecipuum  amiconim  munus  est,  pronequi  <fe- 
faactiim  ignavo  quealu,  sed  quae  volitffit  meminisse,  quae 
mandavfrit  exsegui. 

A  Bcbolftr'a  life  is  best  vritten  in  bis  own  books ;  and 
though  I  have  promised  to  write  a  biographical  notice  for 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  which  he 
took  BO  warm  and  active  an  interest,  I  have  to  confess 
that  of  the  personal  circumstances  of  my  old  friend. 
Dr.  Biihler,  I 'have  but  little  to  say.  What  I  know  of 
him  are  his  books  and  pamphlets  as  they  came  out  in 
rapid  succession,  and  were  always  sent  to  me  by  their 
author.  Our  long  and  never  interrupted  friendship  was 
chiefly  literary,  and  for  many  years  had  to  be  carried  on 
by  correspondence  only.  He  was  a  man  who,  when  once 
one  knew  him,  was  always  the  same.  He  had  his  heart 
in  the  right  place,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  his  words. 
He  never  spoke  differently  to  different  people,  for,  like 
a  brave  and  honest  man,  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  He  thought  what  he  said,  he  never  thought 
what  he  ought  to  aay.  He  belonged  to  no  clique,  he  did 
not  even  try  to  found  what  is  called  a  school.  He  had 
many  pupils,  followers,  and  admirers,  but  they  knew  but 
too  well  that  though  he  praised  them  and  helped  them  on 
whenever  he  could,  he  detested  nothing  more  than  to  be 
praised  by  his  pupils  in  return.  It  was  another  charming 
feature  of  his  character  that  he  never  forgot  any  kindness, 
however  small,  which  one  had  rendered  him.  He  was 
kritaijfia  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  I  had  been  able, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  to  render  him  a 
small  service  by  obtaining  for  him  an  appointment  in 
India.  He  never  forgot  it,  and  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity  he  proved  his  sincere  attachment  to  me  by 
ever  so  many  small,  but  not  therefore  less  valuable,  HCta 
of  kindness.  We  always  exchanged  our  books  and  oar 
views  on  every  subject  that  occupied  our  interest  in 
Sanskrit  scholarship,  and  though  we  sometimes  diS'erud, 
we  always  kept  in  touch.     We  i     «  on  oua 

point — that    it  did  not   matter       rfl 
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what  was  right.  Most  of  the  work  thnt  had  to  be  done 
by  Sanskrit  scholars  in  the  past,  and  will  have  to  be 
done  for  some  time  to  come,  is  necessarily  pioneer  work, 
and  pioneers  must  hold  together  even  though  they  are 
separated  at  times  while  reconnoitring  in  different  directions. 
Biihler  could  hold  his  own  with  great  pertinacity ;  but  he 
never  forgot  that  in  the  progress  of  knowledji^  the  left  foot 
is  as  essential  as  the  right.  No  one,  however,  was  more  willing 
to  confess  a  mistake  than  he  was  when  he  saw  that  he  had 
been  in  the  wrong.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  scholars 
with  whom  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  differ,  because  ho  was 
always  straightforward,  and  because  there  was  nothing  m*»an 
or  selfish  in  him,  whether  he  defended  the  Pdrva-paksha,  the 
Uttara-paksha,  or  the  Siddhanta. 

Of  the  circinn stances  of  his  life,  all  I  know  is  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  that  he  was  born  at  Bor«tel, 
lyth  July,  1837,  near  Nionburg,  in  the  then  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  th^t  he  frequented  the  public  school  at  Hanover, 
and  at  IHoo  went  t)  the  University  of  (iottingcu.  The 
professors  who  chiefly  taught  and  influenced  him  there 
were  Sauppo,  E.  Curtius,  Ewald,  and  Benfey.  For  the  lust 
he  felt  a  we  11 -deserved  and  almost  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  waH  no  doubt  lien  fey 's  greatest  pupil,  and  we  can  be^t 
understand  his  own  work  if  wo  remember  in  what  school 
he  was  brought  up.  After  taking  his  degree  in  1858  ho 
went  to  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  in  order  to  copy  and 
collate  Sanskrit  and  chieflv  Vedic  MtSS.  It  was  in  London 
and  Oxford  that  our  acquaintance,  and  very  soon  our 
friendrthip,  began.  I  quickly  recognized  in  him  the  worthy 
pupil  of  Benfey.  He  h  id  learnt  how  to  distinguish  between 
what  was  truly  important  in  Sanskrit  literature  and  what 
was  not,  and  from  an  earlv  time  had  fixed  his  attention 
chiefly  on  its  historical  aspects.  It  was  the  fashion  for 
a  time  to  imagine  that  if  one  had  learnt  Sanskrit 
grammar,  and  was  able  to  construe  a  few  texts  that  had 
been  published  an  I  translated  before,  one  was  a  Sanskrit 
scholar.  Biihler  looked  upon  this  kind  of  scholarship  as 
good  enough    for    the    ruhjus  pro/anum,   but   no   one   was 
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a  real  scholar  in  his  eyes  who  could  not  stand  on  his  own 
feet,  and  fight  his  own  way  through  new  texts  and  com- 
mentaries, who  could  not  publisli  what  had  not  been 
published  before,  who  could  not  translate  what  had  not 
been  translated  before.  Mistakes  were,  of  course,  unavoid- 
able in  this  kind  of  pioneering  work,  or  what  is  called 
original  researcli,  but  such  mistakes  are  no  disgrace  to 
a  scholar,  but  rather  an  honour.  Where  should  we  be  but 
for  the  mistakes  of  Bopp  and  Burnouf,  of  Champollion  and 
Talbot  ? 

Though  Biihler  had  learnt  from  Ben  fey  the  importance 
of  Vedic  studies  as  the  true  foundation  of  Sanskrit  scholar- 
ship, and  had  devoted  much  time  to  this  branch  of  learning, 
he  did  not  publish  much  of  the  results  of  his  own  Vedic 
researches.  His  paper  on  Par^jranya,  however,  published  in 
1862  in  Benfey's  **  Orient  und  Occident."  vol.  i,  p.  214, 
showed  that  he  could  not  only  decipher  the  old  Vedic 
texts,  but  that  ho  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  principles 
of  Comparative  Mythology,  a  new  science  which  owed  its 
very  existence  to  the  discovery  of  the  Vedic  Hymns,  and 
was  not  very  popular  at  the  time  with  those  who  disliked 
the  trouble  of  studying  a  new  language.  He  wished  to  prove 
what  Grimm  had  suspected,  that  Par^anya,  Lit.  Perkunas, 
Celt.  Perkons,  Slav.  Perun,  was  one  of  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  whole  Aryan  race,  and  in  spite  of 
the  usual  frays  and  bickerings,  the  main  point  of  his 
argument  has  never  been  shaken.  I  saw  much  of  him  at 
that  time,  we  often  worked  together,  and  the  Index  to  my 
**  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  "  was  chiefly  his 
work.  The  most  important  lesson  which  he  had  learnt 
from  Benfey  showed  itself  in  the  quickness  with  which  he 
always  seized  on  whatever  was  really  important  in  the  history 
of  the  literature  of  India.  He  did  not  write  simply  in  order 
to  show  what  he  could  do,  but  alwavs  in  order  to  forward 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  India.  This  explains  why,  like 
Benfey 's  books,  Biihier's  own  publications,  even  his  smallest 
essays,  are  as  useful  to  day  as  they  were  when  first  published. 
Benfey's  edition  of  the    Indian   fables  of  the  PanA'atantra 
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produced  a  real  revolution  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
It  opened  our  eyes  to  a  fact  hardly  suspected  before,  how 
important  a  part  in  Sanskrit  literature  had  been  acted  by 
Buddhist  writers.  We  learnt  in  fact  that  the  distinction 
between  the  works  of  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  authors  had 
been  far  too  sharply  drawn,  and  that  in  their  literary  pursuits 
their  relation  had  been  for  a  long  time  that  of  friendly  rivalry 
rather  than  of  hostile  opposition.  Benfey  showed  that  these 
Sanskrit  fables  of  India  had  come  to  us  through  Buddhist 
hands,  and  had  travelled  from  India  step  by  step,  station  by 
station,  through  Pehlevi,  Persian,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Latin, 
and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  till  they  supplied 
even  Lafontaine  with  some  of  his  most  charming  Fabliaux. 
Benfey  was  in  many  respects  the  true  successor  of  Lassen 
in  calling  the  attention  of  Sanskrit  scholars  to  what  are 
called  in  German  the  Realia  of  Sanskrit  scholarship.  He 
was  bold  enough  to  publish  the  text  and  translation  of  the 
S4maveda,  and  the  glossary  appended  to  this  edition  marked 
the  first  determined  advance  into  the  dark  regions  of  Vedic 
thought.  Though  some  of  his  interpretations  may  now  bo 
antiquated  he  did  as  much  as  was  possible  at  the  time, 
and  nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  see  scholars  of  a  later 
generation  speak  slightingly  of  a  man  who  was  a  giant 
before  they  were  born.  Benfey 's  various  Sanskrit  grammars, 
founded  as  they  are  on  the  great  classical  grammar  of 
P&/)ini,  hold  their  own  to  the  present  day,  and  are 
indispensable  to  every  careful  student  of  Panini,  while  his 
"  History  of  Sanskrit  Philology  "  is  a  real  masterpiece,  and 
remains  still  the  only  work  in  which  that  important  chapter 
of  modern  scholarship  can  be  safely  studied. 

Biihler  was  imbued  witli  the  same  spirit  that  had  guided 
Benfey,  and  every  one  of  his  early  contributions  to  Benfey *§ 
**  Orient  und  Occident"  touched  upon  some  really  im|)ortant 
question,  even  though  he  may  not  always  have  settled  it. 
In  his  article  on  ©eo?,  for  instance  ('*  0.  u.  U.,"  vol.  i,  p.  508), 
which  was  evidentlv  written  under  the  influence  of  Curtius' 
recent  warning  that  deo?  could  not  be  equated  with  tieuB 
and  Skt.  dtva  without   admitting   a  phonetic  anomaly,  he 
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suggested  that  5eo9  as  well  as  tlie  Old  Norse  dhr,  'gods/ 
miglit  be  derived  from  a  root  d/ii,  *to  think,  to  be  wise.' 
Often  as  we  discussed  that  etymology  together — and  it  wns 
more  than  a  mere  etymology,  because  on  it  depended  the 
question  whether  the  oldest  Aryan  name  of  the  gods  in 
general  was  derived  from  the  bright  powers  of  nature  or 
from  the  more  abstract  idea  of  divine  wisdom — he  could 
never  persuade  me  that  these  two  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race,  the  Greek  and  the  Scandinavian,  should  have  derived 
the  general  name  for  their  gods  from  a  root  diflFerent  from 
that  which  the  other  branches  had  used,  viz.,  div,  *to  be 
brilliant,'  and  from  which  they  had  formed  the  most 
important  cluster  of  mythological  names,  such  as  Zeus, 
Jo  vis,  Diespiter,  Dia,  Diana,  etc.  I  preferred  to  admit 
a  phonetic  rather  than  a  mythological  anomaly.  If  I  could 
not  persuade  him  he  could  not  persuade  me,  et  adlnic  sub 
judice  lis  est  ! 

Several  more  etymologies  from  his  pen  followed  in  the 
same  journal,  all  connected  with  some  points  of  general 
interest,  all  ingenious,  even  if  not  always  convincing.  In 
all  these  discussions  he  showed  himself  free  from  all 
prejudices,  and  much  as  he  admired  his  teacher.  Professor 
Beufey,  he  freely  expressed  his  divergence  from  him  when 
necessary,  though  always  in  that  respectful  tone  which 
a  iSishya  would  have  observed  in  ancient  India  when 
differing  from  his  Guru. 

While  he  was  in  Oxford,  he  frequently  expressed  to  me  his 
great  wish  to  get  an  appointment  in  India.  I  wrote  at  his 
desire  to  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  then  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Bombay,  and  to  my  great  joy  g^t  the 
promise  of  an  appointment  for  Biihler.  But,  unfortunately, 
when  he  arrived  at  Bombay,  there  was  no  vacancy, 
Jlr.  Howard  was  absent,  and  for  a  time  Biihler's  position 
was  extremely  painful.  But  he  was  not  to  be  disheartened. 
He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  friend  of  mine  at 
Bombay,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  and  obtained  through  him  the 
very  position  for  which  he  had  been  longing.  In  1865  he 
began  his  lectures  at  the  Elphin stone  College,  and  proved 
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himself  most  successful  as  a  lecturer  and  a  teacher.  His 
power  of  work  was  great,  even  in  the  enervatinjjf  climate 
of  India,  and  there  always  is  work  to  do  in  India  tor  people 
who  are  willing  to  do  work.  lie  soon  made  the  acquaintance 
of  influential  men,  and  he  was  chosen  by  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Raymond  West  to  co-operate  with  him  in  producing  their 
famous  "  Digest  of  Hindu  Law."  He  supplied  the  Sanskrit, 
Sir  Raymond  West  the  legal  materials,  and  the  work,  first 
published  in  1867,  is  fitill  considered  the  hiurhest  authority 
on  the  subjects  of  the  Hindu  Laws  of  Inheritance  and 
Partition.  But  Biihlcr's  interest  went  deeper.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  the  metrical  Law-books  of  Ancient  India  were 
preceded  by  legal  Sfttras  belonging  to  what  I  called  the 
SCktra  period.  These  SOtras  may  really  be  ascribed  to  the  end 
of  the  Vedic  period,  and  in  their  earliest  form  may  have 
been  anterior  to  the  Indo-Scythian  conquest  of  the  country, 
though  the  fixing  of  real  dates  at  that  period  is  well-nigh 
an  impossibility.  When  at  a  much  later  time  I  conferred 
with  him  on  the  plan  of  publishing  a  series  of  translations 
of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  he  was  ready  and 
prepared  to  undertake  the  translation  of  these  SAtras,  so 
far  as  they  had  been  preserved  in  MS8.  Some  of  these 
MSS.,  the  importance  of  which  I  had  pointed  out  as  early 
as  1859  in  my  "  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature," 
I  handed  over  to  him ;  others  he  had  collected  himself  while 
in  India.  The  two  volumes  in  which  his  translation  of  the 
legal  S(itras  of  Apastumba,  Gautama,  Yasish/Zm,  and  Baudh^- 
yana  are  contained,  have  been  amongst  the  most  popular 
of  the  series,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  them  with  notes  prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
In  1886  followed  his  translation  of  the  Laws  of  Manu, 
which,  if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  others,  he  might 
well  have  called  his  own,  but  which  he  gave  as  founded  on 
that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
with  the  help  of  seven  native  commentaries.  These  were 
substantial  works,  suilieient  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
any  scholar,  but  with  him  they  were  by-work  only,  under- 
taken in  order  to  oblige  a  friend  and  fellow-worker.     These 
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translations  kept  us  in  frequent  correspondence,  in  whicli 
more  than  one  important  question  came  to  be  discussed. 
One  of  them  was  the  question  of  what  caused  the  gap 
between  the  Vedic  period,  of  which  these  Sfttras  may  be 
considered  as  the  latest  outcome,  and  the  period  of  that 
ornate  metrical  literature  which,  in  my  Lectures  on  India 
delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1884,  I  had  ventured  to  treat 
as  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  India  by 
Indo-Scythian  or  Turanian  tribes. 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  this  once  for  all,  for  there  were 
scholars  who  went  on  claiming  for  the  author  of  the  Laws 
of  Manu,  nay,  for  K&lidcisa  and  his  contemporaries,  a  date 
before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  What  I  wanted  to  prove 
was,  that  nothing  of  what  we  actually  possessed  of  that 
ornate  (alawk&ra)  metrical  literature,  nor  anything  written  in 
the  continuous  «Ioka,  could  possibly  be  assigned  to  a  time 
previous  to  the  Indo  Scythian  invasion.  The  chronological 
limits  which  I  suggested  for  this  interregnum  were  from 
100  B.C.  to  300  A.i).  These  limits  may  seem  too  narrow  on 
either  side  to  some  scholars,  but  I  believe  I  am  not  overstating 
my  case  if  I  say  that  at  present  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
what  we  call  the  Laws  of  Manu  are  subsequent  to  the 
Sdmayd-A-^rika  or  Dharma-efitra,  and  that  K&lidftsa's  poetical 
activity  belongs  to  the  sixth,  nay,  if  Professor  Kielhorn  is 
right,  even  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  p.Ch.,  and  that  all 
other  Sanskrit  poems  which  ice  possess  are  still  later.  Biihler's 
brilliant  discovery  consisted  in  proving,  not  that  any  of  the 
literary  works  which  we  possess  could  be  referred  to  a  pre- 
Gupta  date,  but  that  specimens  of  ornate  poetry  occurred  again 
and  again  in  pre-Gupta  inscriptions,  and,  what  is  even  more 
important,  that  the  peculiar  character  of  those  monumental 
poems  presupposed  on  the  part  of  their  poets,  provincial 
or  otherwise,  an  acquaintance,  if  not  with  the  Ala/nk&ra 
sutras  which  we  possess,  at  all  events  with  some  of  their 
prominent  rules.  In  this  way  the  absence  or  non-preservation 
of  all  greater  literary  compositions  that  could  be  claimed 
for  the  period  from  100  B.C.  to  300  a.d.  became  even  more 
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strongly  accentuated  by  Biihler's  discoveries.  It  might  be 
said,  of  course,  that  India  is  a  large  country,  and  that 
literature  might  have  been  absent  in  one  part  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  and  yet  iSourishing  in  another;  just  as 
even  in  the  small  peninsula  of  Greece,  literary  culture 
had  its  heyday  at  Athens  while  it  was  withering  away 
in  Lacedacmon.  But  literature,  particularly  poetry,  can 
never  be  quite  annihilated.  Nor  is  this  the  question. 
The  question  is,  why  was  it  preserved,  after  the  rise  of  the 
national  Gupta  dynasty,  in  the  only  ways  in  which  at  that 
time  it  could  be  preserved  in  India,  either  by  memory  or  by 
the  multiplication  of  copies,  chiefly  in  Royal  Libraries  under 
the  patronage  of  Rajahs,  whether  of  Indian  or  alien  origin 
— and  why  is  there  at  present,  as  far  as  manuscripts  are 
concerned,  an  almost  complete  literary  blank  from  the  end 
of  the  Vedic  literature  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  p.Ch.  ? 

The  important  fact  which  is  admitted  by  Biihler,  as  well 
as  by  myself,  is  this — that  whatever  literary  compositions 
may  have  existed  before  300  p.  Ch.,  in  poetry  or  even  in 
prose,  nothing  remains  of  them  at  present,  and  that  there 
must  surelv  be  a  reason  for  it.  Here  it  was  Biihler  who,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  1890,  came  to  my 
help,  drawing  our  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  among 
certain  recently  published  ancient  inscriptions,  eighteen  of 
which  are  dateable,  two  only  can  with  any  probability  be 
proved  to  be  anterior  to  what  I  called  the  four  blank 
centuries  between  100  B.C.  to  300  a.u.  (See  **  India,'* 
p.  353.)  There  occur  verses  which  prove  quite  clearly 
that  the  ornate  style  of  Sanskrit  poetry  was  by  no 
means  unknown  in  earlier  times.  The  as  yet  undeveloped 
germs  of  that  ornate  poetry  may  even  go  back  much  further, 
and  may  be  traced  in  portions  of  the  Brahma/ms  and  in 
some  Buddhistic  writings ;  but  their  full  development  at  the 
time  of  these  Sanskrit  inscriptions  was  clearly  established 
for  the  first  time  by  Biihler's  valuable  remarks.  So  far 
we  were  quite  agreed,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  again:»t  Biihler's  historical  views. 
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Tliere  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  dates 
of  the  Sanskrit  Gim^r  inscription  of  Rudrad&man  and  the 
Prakrit  Nasik  inscription  of  Pulura&yi,  but  they  contain 
sufficient  indications  that  an  ornate,  though  perhaps  less 
elaborate  style  of  poetry,  not  far  removed  from  the  epic 
style,  prevailed  in  India  during  the  second  century  p.  Ch. 
All  the  evidence  accessible  on  that  point  has  been  carefully 
collected  by  my  friend,  and  reflects  the  greatest  honour 
on  his  familiarity  with  the  Sanskrit  Ala/y»k&ra  poetry.  But 
the  fact  remains  all  the  same  that  nothing  was  preserved 
of  that  poetry  before  300  p.  Ch. ;  and  that  of  what  we  possess 
of  Sanskrit  K&vya  literature,  nothing  can  for  the  present 
be  traced  back  much  beyond  500  p.  Ch.  We  must  hope 
that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  original  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  ancient  epic  poetry,  nay,  even  the 
philosophical  Dur^anas,  may  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to 
times  before  the  Indo-Scvthian  Invasion.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Mah&bh&rata  and  the  Puranas  are  mentioned  by 
name  during  the  SCitra  period,  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
in  supposing  that  something  like  what  we  possess  now  of 
these  works  may  have  existed  then.  Biihler  was  full  of 
liope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  fix  some  of  the  dates 
of  these  popular  works  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  is 
assigned  to  them  by  most  scholars.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  him  boldly  claim  for  the  Veda  also  a  greater  antiquity 
than  I  had  as  yet  ventured  to  suggest  for  it,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  our  two  theories  could  stand  so  well  side  by  side 
that  it  was  my  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring  out,  with 
his  co-operation,  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  my 
chapter  on  the  Renaissance  of  Sanskrit  Literature.  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  do  this  now  without  his  help. 
The  solution  of  many  of  the  historical  and  chronological 
questions  also,  which  remain  still  unanswered,  will  no  doubt 
be  delayed  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  scholar  who  took 
them  most  to  heart,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
again  among  tlie  problems  which  our  younger  Sanskrit 
scholars  have  to  deal  with,  if  they  wish  truly  to  honour  the 
nieniory  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  useful  Sanskrit  scholars  of  our  days. 
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These  chronological  questions  were,  of  course,  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Sanskrit 
alphabets  and  the  introduction  of  writing  into  India,  which 
produced  a  written  in  place  of  the  ancient  purely  mnemonic 
literature  of  the  country.  There,  too,  we  had  a  common 
interest,  and  I  gladly  handed  over  to  him,  for  his  own 
])urpo8es,  a  MS.  sent  to  me  from  Japan  that  turned 
out  to  be  the  oldest  Sanskrit  MS.  then  known  to  exist, 
that  of  the  Pra^n&plLramit4-hrtdaya-s{itra.  It  had  been 
l)re8erved  on  two  palm -leaves  in  the  Monastery  of 
lloriuzi,  in  Japan,  since  609  a.d.,  and,  of  course,  went 
back  to  a  much  earlier  time,  as  the  leaves  seem  to  have 
travelled  from  India  through  China,  before  they  reached 
Japan.  Biihler  sent  me  a  long  paper  of  palaeographical 
remarks  on  this  Horiuzi  palm-leaf  MS.,  which  form  a  most 
valuable  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  it.^  Thus  we  remained 
always  united  by  our  work,  and  I  had  the  great  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  send  him  the  copy  of  A^vaghosha's  Buddha- 
Xarita,  which  my  Japanese  pupils  had  copied  for  me  at 
I'aris,  and  which,  whether  A«vaghosha's  date  is  referred  to 
tlie  first  or  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  when  it  was  translated 
into  Chinese,  represents  as  yet  the  only  complete  specimen 
of  that  ornate  scholastic  style  which,  as  he  had  proved  from 
numerous  inscriptions,  must  have  existed  previous  to  the 
Renaissance.^  Thus  our  common  work  went  on,  if  not  always 
on  the  same  plan,  at  all  events  on  the  same  ground.  We 
never  lost  touch  with  each  other,  and  were  never  brought 
nearer  together  than  when  for  a  time  we  differed  on  certain 
moot  points. 

I  have  here  dwelt  on  the  most  important  works  only 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  which  will  for 
ever  mark  the  place  of  Biihler  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
scholarship.  But  there  are  many  other  important  services 
which  he  rendered  to  us  while  in  India.  Not  only  was 
he  always  ready  to  help  us  in  getting  MSS.   from  India, 

>  "Anecdota  Oxoniensia,"  1884. 

'  The  text  of  th«»  liinidhnAarit.i  was  publishe^l  by  Towell  in  the  *'  Anecduta 
OionifQiia,**  the  translatiou  iu  my  *'  Sacrtd  BooLj  of  the  Laat." 
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but  our  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  works, 
as  yet  unknown,  was  due  to  bis  Reports  on  expeditions 
undertaken  by  bim  for  tbe  Indian  Government  in  search 
for  MSS.  This  idea  of  cataloguing  the  literary  treasures  of 
India,  first  started  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  has  proved 
a  great  success,  and  no  one  was  more  successful  in 
these  researches  than  Biihier.  And  while  he  looked  out 
everywhere  for  important  MSS.  his  eyes  were  always  open 
for  ancient  inscriptions  also.  Many  of  them  he  published 
and  translated  for  the  first  time,  and  our  oldest  inscriptions, 
those  of  A«oka,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  owe  to  him 
and  M.  Senart  their  first  scholarlike  treatment.  This 
is  not  meant  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  credit 
due  to  the  first  brilliant  decipherers  of  these  texts, 
such  as  Prinsep,  Lassen,  Burnouf,  and  others.  Biihier 
was  most  anxious  to  trace  the  alphabets  used  in  these 
inscriptions  back  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  is  generally 
assigned  to  them,  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  we 
cannot  well  go  beyond  the  fact  that  no  dateable 
inscription  has  been  found  in  India  before  the  time 
of  Asoka.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  an  innovation 
as  the  introduction  of  alphabetic  writing  does  not  take 
place  on  a  sudden,  and  tentative  specimens  of  it  from  an 
earlier  time  mav  well  be  discovered  yet,  if  these  researches 
are  carried  on  as  he  wished  them  to  be  carried  on,  in  a 
truly  systematic  manner.  In  this  field  of  research  Buhler 
will  be  most  missed,  for  though  absent  from  India  he  had 
many  friends  there,  particularly  in  the  Government,  who 
would  gladly  have  listened  to  his  suggestions.  One  may 
regret  his  departure  from  a  country  where  his  services 
were  so  valuable  and  so  much  appreciated.  I  have  not 
dwelt  at  all  in  this  place  on  the  valuable  services  which 
he  rendered  as  inspector  of  schools  and  examiner,  but 
I  may  state  that  I  received  several  times  the  thanks 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  late 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  for  having  sent  out  such  excellent 
scholars  as  Biihier  and  others.  Unfortunately  his  health 
made  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
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but  he  was  soon  so  much  restored  under  a  German  sky  that 
he  seemed  to  begin  a  new  life  as  Professor  at  Vienna.  If 
he  could  not  discover  new  MSS.  there,  he  could  digest  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected,  and  he  did  so  with 
unflagging  industry.  Nay,  in  addition  to  all  his  own  work, 
he  undertook  to  superintend  and  edit  an  Encyclopaedia  of 
Indo- Aryan  Philology  which  was  to  be  a  resumd  up  to 
date  of  all  that  was  known  of  the  languages,  dialects, 
grammars,  dictionaries,  and  the  ancient  alphabets  of  In^ia ; 
which  was  to  give  an  account  of  Indian  literature,  history, 
geography,  ethnography,  jurisprudence ;  and  finally,  to 
present  a  picture  of  Indian  religion,  mythology, 
philosophy,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  music,  so  far  as 
they  are  known  at  present.  No  one  knows  what  an 
amount  of  clerical  work  and  what  a  loss  of  time  such  a 
superintendence  involves  for  a  scholar  who  has  his  hands 
full  of  his  own  work,  how  much  reading  of  manuscripts, 
how  much  letter- writing,  how  much  protracted  and  often 
disagreeable  discussion  it  entails.  But  Hiihler,  with  rare  self- 
denial,  did  not  shrink  from  this  drudgery,  and  his  work  will 
certainly  prove  extremely  useful  to  all  future  Indo-Aryan 
students.  One  thing  only  one  may  regret — that  the  limits 
of  each  contribution  are  so  narrow,  and  that  several  of  the 
contributors  had  no  time  to  give  us  much  more  of  their  own 
original  work.  But  this  is  a  defect  inherent  in  all  encyclo- 
paedias or  manuals,  unless  the}'  are  to  grow  into  a  forest  of 
volumes  like  the  Allgemeiue  Encyclopaedie  der  Wisspuschaften 
und  Kiinste  by  Erseh,  begun  in  1831  and  as  yet  far  from  being 
finished.  Under  Biihler's  guidance  we  might  have  expected 
the  completion  of  his  Encyclopaedia  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  his  arrangements  were 
80  far  advanced  that  other  hands  will  now  be  easilv  able 
to  finish  it,  and  that  it  may  remain,  like  Lassen's 
Alt^rt/iuffiskHfide,  1847-1801,  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
lifelong  labours  of  one  of  the  most  learned,  tlie  most 
high-minded  and  large-hearted  among  the  Oriental  scholars 
whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  in  tlie  course 
of  my  long  life.  F.  M.  M. 

J.R.A.8.   1S9S.  46 
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Pandit  Sankara  Bdlknshna  Dikshit. 

For  many  years  past  the  leading  Orientalists  of  Europe, 
when  in  doubt  or  difficulty  in  matters  connected  with  the 
astronomical  and  chronological  systems  of  the  Hindus,  have 
had  recourse  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Dikshit,  of  the  Bombay  Educational 
Department,  for  information  and  assistance.  His  name  thus 
became  well-known  to  all  archaeologists,  and  I  rarely  opened 
a  volume  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  without  finding  his  name 
mentioned.  So  that,  although  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  it  has  seemed  to  me  fitting  that  his 
lamented  decease  should  not  be  left  unnoticed  in  the  Journal. 
Those  who  have  consulted  him,  and  who  have  benefited  by 
his  largo  knowledge  and  careful  methods  of  work,  can  alone 
say  what  was  the  extent  of  his  labour  in  this  field  of  science, 
or  how  generous  and  how  disinterested  was  the  help  lie 
rendered.  For  myself,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  never  made 
his  personal  acquaintance,  belonging  as  I  did  to  another 
Presidency,  and  that  I  only  worked  with  him  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  so  that  I  am  not  competent  to  say 
all  that  could  be  said  regarding  him,  but  I  am  so  deeply 
sensible  of  the  kindness  and  willingness  with  which  he 
helped  mc  in  the  preparation  of  the  Indian  Calendar  that 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  attempt  to  do  honour  to  his  memory 
now  that  he  has  left  us.  For  a  year  or  more  previous  to 
the  time  when  we  agreed  to  bring  out  that  work  as  joint- 
authors  Mr.  S.  B.  Dikshit  was  working  for  me  as  laboriously 
at  the  lists  of  mean  intercalations  of  months,  and  the 
moments  of  commencement  of  the  solar  year  according  to 
the  systems  of  the  Arya  and  Surya  Siddhdntas,  as  he 
afterwards  did  in  the  attempt  to  prepare  a  complete  and 
lucid  account  of  the  general  principles  of  Hindu  chronology. 
And  this  work  was  undertaken  solely  in  order  that  he 
might  give  the  best  of  his  experience  and  his  time  in  aid 
of  what  he  believed  would  be  a  useful  book;  with  no  view 
of  remuneration  or  of  anv  self-advancement.  He  never 
even  thought  at  that  period  that  he  would  participate  in 
the  authorship   of    the   volume.      I   am   entitled   therefore 
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to  express  my  conviction  that  in  all  the  deceased  Pandit's 
labours  he  was  guided  by  the  highest  principles  known  to 
the  world  of  science,  as  he  was  in  all  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-workers  by  the  attractive  kindliness  of  his  nature. 
His  loss  will  be  widely  deplored  by  many  friends  amongst 
Orientalists  throughout  the  world,  no  less  than  by  his  own 
countrymen. 

R.  Sewell. 


IV.    Notes  and  News. 


Gold  Medal. — The  list  of  subscribers  to  the  above  now 
stands  as  follows  : — 


£ 

», 

d. 

Acknowledged  above,  p.  467 

...      99 

18 

6 

Professor  Bendall 

1 

1 

0 

Sir  M.  Monier- Williams 

2 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Plimmer       

6 

0 

0 

Mr.  C.  II.  Tawney  (second  donation)     ... 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wbinfield       

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaston  (second  donation)... 

I 

1 

0 

£112 

3 

6 
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iao^dl  Zsiatit  ^otitt^. 


New  Eule  as  to  Membership. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  May  last, 
the  Council  were  authorized,  for  one  year  only,  to  elect  new 
members,  resident  within  50  miles  of  London,  at  a  sub- 
scription of  £1  10«.  per  annum  (instead  of  £3  3«.  payable 
under  the  previous  rules).  Such  members  are  to  be  called 
Library  members,  and  to  be  entitled  to  borrow  books  from 
the  Library,  attend  meetings,  and  exercise  all  the  privileges 
of  ordinary  membership,  except  the  receipt  of  the  quarterly 
Journal. 

Persons  resident  more  than  50  miles  from  London  can 
already  join  the  Society  at  the  rate  of  £1  lOs,  per  annum. 
It  is  believed  that  there  must  be  many  resident  in  town, 
or  within  50  miles  of  town,  who,  while  not  anxious  to  read 
the  articles  in  our  Journal,  will  be  glad  to  become  members 
of  the  Society,  and  to  support  its  work.  The  new  rule 
is  designed  to  meet  this  want.  Persons  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  must  be  proposed  within  the  year. 
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V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Inscriptions  copied  from  the  Stones  collected  by  King 
Bodawpaya  and  placed  near  the  Arakan  Pagoda, 
Mandalay.     Two  vols.  Fol.     Rangoon^  1897. 

Burgess  (J.)  and  Cousens  (H.).  Revised  Lists  of 
Antiquarian  Remains  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and 
the  Native  States  of  Baroda.  4to.     Bombay^  1897. 

A  Journal  of  the  First  Voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  1497-99. 
Translated  and  edited  with  Notes,  an  Introduction,  and 
Appendices  by  E.  G.  Raven  stein.      8vo.    London^  1898. 

Rea  (A.).  Monumental  Remains  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

4  to.     Madras,  1897. 

Nathan  (R.).    The  Plague  in  India,  1896, 1897.    Four  vols. 

8vo.     Simla,  1898. 
Presented  by  the  Author. 

Heron -Allen  (E.).  Some  Side-lights  upon  Edward 
FitzGerald's  Poem,  the  Ruba'iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

8vo.     London,  1898. 
Pognon    (H.).      Inscriptions    Mandai'tes    des   Coupes   de 
Khouabir,    texte,    traduction,    et    commentaire    philo- 
logique,  avec  quatre  appendices  et  un  glossaire.     Pt.  1. 

8vo.     Paris,  1898. 

Oust  (Dr.  R.  N.).     Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.    Fifth 

Series.     Two  vols.  8vo.     Hertford,  1898. 

Essay  on  Religious  Conceptions. 

8vo.     Hertford,  1808. 
Finn  (Mrs.).     Emmaus  Identified.  8vo.     London, 

Presented  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Butt. 

Naidu  (C.  Tirumalayya).  Gana  Yidya  Sanjivini.  A 
treatise  on  Hindu  Music.  8vo.     Madras,  1896. 

Presented  by  C,  D,  Cobham,  Esq. 

Some  Specimens  of  the  Handwriting  of  Mirza  *Ali  ifu- 
hammad  the  Bab. 
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Presented  hfj  Sir  M,  Monier-  Williams. 

Beeord  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Indian  Institute  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  8vo.     Oxford,  1897. 

Presented  hy  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 

The  Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Northern 
Dialect,  otherwise  called  Memphitic  and  Behairic.  Two 
vols.  8vo.     Oxford,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

Annales  du  Musee  Guimet.     Tome  xxvi,  pte.  2. 

IIong-Tyong-Ou  et  11.  Chevalier.  Guide  pour  rendre 
propice  Tetoile  qui  garde  chaque  homme,  traduit  da 
Coreen.  4  to.     Paris,  1897. 

Pte.  3.      Gayet  (Al).      L'exploration  des  ruines 

d'Antinoe  et  la  decouverte  d*un  temple  de  Ramses  II 
enclos  dans  rcnceiute  de  la  ville  d'Hadrien. 

4to.     Paris,  1897. 

Milloue  (L.  de).     Petit  Guide  illustr^  au  Mus^  Guimet. 

.8vo.     Paris,  1894. 

Revue  de  Thistoire  des  religions.    Tome  xxxvi,  Nos.  1, 2. 

Presented  by  Lord  Reay, 

Vogel  (J.  P.).  Het  Lcemen  Wagentje  Indisch  Tooneelspel 
uit  Sanskrt  en  Prakrt  en  ret  Nederlandsch  vertaald. 

4to.    Amsterdam,  1897. 
Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

Weber  (A.).     Indische  Studien.     Vol.  xviii. 

8vo.    Leipzig,  1898. 
XJhleubeck  (C.  C).     A  Manual  of  Sanskrit  Phonetics. 

Svo.    London,  1898. 

Nagy  (Albino).     Die  philosophischen  Abhandlungen  des 

Jaqub  ben  Ish^iq  Alkindi.  8vo.     Miinster,  1897. 

Robertson  (F.  E.)  and  LAtfi  YAssef  Ayriit.      An  Arabic 

Vocabulary  for  Egypt.  Post  Svo.     London,  1898. 

Peters    (Dr.    J.    P.).       Nippur,     or     Explorations     and 

Adventures  on  the  Euphrates.     Two  vols. 

Svo.     New  York  and  London,  1898. 
Dahlmann  (J.).     Buddha.  Svo.     Berlin,  1898. 
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Purchased, 


Hardy  (Dr.  E.).     Indische  Religionsgeschiclite. 

8vo.     Leipzig  f  1898. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.).     Bengal  MS.  Records.     A  selected 

list  of  14,136  letters  in  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Calcutta, 

1782-1807,  with  an  historical  dissertation  and  analytical 

Index.     4  vols.  8vo.     London^  1894. 

Meringer  (Dr.  R.).     Indogermauische  Sprachwissenschaft. 

8vo.     Leipzig^  1897. 

Majjhima-Nikaya.      Vol.     ii,    pt.     1.       Edited    by    R. 

Chalmers.     Pali  Text  Society.        8vo.     London,  1896. 

Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  1896.    8vo.  London,  1896. 

Biihler    (G.).      On    the   Origin   of   the   Indian    Brahma 

Alphabet,    with    two     appendices    on     the    Kharosthi 

Alphabet  and    the    so-called    letter    numerals  of    the 

Bruhmi.     2nd  revised  edition  of  Indian  Studies,  No.  3. 

8vo.     Sirassburg,  1898. 
Ilommel  (Dr.  F.).     Geschichte  des  alten  Morgenlandes. 

8vo.     Stuttgart,  1895. 

Presented  by  the  Batavian  Asiatic  Society, 

Jonker  (J.  C.  G.).     Bimaneesche  Spraakkunst. 

8vo.     Batavia,  1896. 
Erkclcns  (B.).     Geschiedcnis  van  het  Rijks  Gowa. 

Roy.  8vo.     Batavia,  1897. 
Eerdmans  (A.  J.  A.  F.).     Het  Landschaf  Gowa. 

Roy.  8vo.     Batavia,  1897. 

Presr/ifrd  by  the  St,  Petersburg  Listitut  des  langues  orientates, 

Sinirnow   (W.   D.).      Manuscrits  Turcs  de   Tlnstitut  des 
langues  orientules.  8vo.     St,  Petersburg,  1897. 
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Art.   XXVI. — Tdrik/i8  or  Eastern  Chronograms,     By  C.  J. 

K0DGER8,  M.R.A.S. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  letter  in  the  Persian  alphabet 
has  a  numerical  value.  These  values  are  perfectly  con- 
ventional.    They  are  as  follows : — 


\  =  1 

uf  =  10 

J=  100 

_»  or  t^  =  2 

(_f  or 

lJ=20 

V 

J 

orj=  200 

^or^=3 

J  =30 

^=  300 

3  or  J  =  4 

^  =  40 

.u 

'orcy=  400 

»  =  5 

e-  =  50 

Cj=  500 

J  =  6 

O«  =  60 

^=  600 

J0TJ  =  7 

t='0 

j=  700 

^  =  8 

^  =  80 

^=  800 

W  =  9 

^0  =  90 

1»=  900 
j^=1000 

The  values  are  remembered  by  a  series  of  words  made 
up  of  all  the  letters  following  one  another  in  the  order 
of  their  numerical  values. 

j.R.A.R.  1898.  47 
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No  event  takes  place  but  its  chronogram  is  made  out. 
A  sentence,  or  lino  of  poetry,  describing  the  event  is 
concocted,  so  that  if  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters 
in  that  sentence,  or  line  of  poetry,  be  added  together  they 
will  give  the  date  of  the  event.  Such  a  sentence  is  called 
a  tdrlkh.  Sometimes  the  calculation  of  these  tarikhs  is 
plain  sailing  enough,  but  at  others  it  is  very  di£5culty 
as  the  process  is  involved.  We  have  to  regard  several 
sentences  and  words  and  expressions  which  have  a  poetical 
meaning  given  to  them.  Sometimes  letters  of  certain  words 
indicated  have  to  be  added,  sometimes  subtracted,  sometimes 
multiplied.  Eastern  ingenuity  is  wonderful,  and  in  nothing 
more  so  than  in  the  manufacture  of  these  chronograms. 
The  births  of  great  men,  and  their  deaths,  the  accessions 
of  kings,  the  completion  of  a  mosque,  or  a  city,  the  printing 
of  a  book,  the  founding  of  a  city  or  its  destruction  or 
capture,  everything  has  its  chronogram.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  there  are  several  collections  of  tarikhs  exposed  for 
sale  in  all  the  vernacular  bookshops  of  Northern  India. 
By  far  the  best  is  one  by  Thomas  William  Beale,  entitled 
^Jy^^  ^l:vA^,  Miftdh  ut  Taicarikh,  "The  Key  to  Chrono- 
grams," not  as  in  Elliot,  vol.  viii,  "  The  Key  of  History," 
p.  441.  It  is  a  marvellous  book.  The  text  is  all  in 
Persian,  and  hence  it  is  only  readable  by  those  acquainted 
with  that  language.  It  gives  many  hundreds  of  chrono- 
grams, and  along  with  them  explanations  in  Persian 
describing  persons  and  events.  And  besides  this  it  gives 
couplets  on  coins,  and  a  variety  of  other  information, 
biographical,  historical,  and  geographical.  It  is  a  book 
that  ought  to  be  in  every  Oriental  scholar's  library.  There 
is  a  lithographed  edition  by  Munshi  Nawal  Kishore,  printed 
in  18t)8  A.D. 

Besides  this,  Maulvi  Ghulam  Sarwar,  of  Lahore,  wrote 
a  book  containing  nothing  else  but  tariklis,  all  of  his  own 
invention.  In  256  pages  he  gives  over  a  thousand.  They 
are  not  of  much  value,  inasmuch  as  few  of  the  sentences 
describe  events,  and  hence  help  memory  little.  In  ooIIeo« 
tions  of  poetry  tariklis  find  a  place.     As  all,  however,  axe 
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in  Persian,  few  Englishmen  read  anything  about  them, 
and  fewer  still  take  the  trouble  to  verify  them  by  working 
them  out. 

In  English  literature  of  the  present  day  we  have  nothing 
which  can  compare  with  these  Eastern  tarlkhs.  In  Spectator 
No.  60,  Addison  says:  "There  is  another  near  relation  of 
the  anagrams  and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a 
chronogram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on  many 
modern  medals,  especially  those  of  Germany,  where  they 
represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in  which  they  were 
coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
the  following  words:  ChrlstVs  DVX  ergo  trIVMphVs. 
If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the  several 
words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find 
they  amount  to  MDCXWVII  or  1627,  the  year  in  which 
the  medal  was  stamped  ;  for  as  some  of  the  letters  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  rest,  and  overtop  their  fellows, 
they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as 
letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  German  wits  will 
turn  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  ingenious 
devices.  A  man  would  think  they  were  searching  after 
an  apt  classical  term,  but  instead  of  that  they  are  looking 
out  for  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D  in  it.  When, 
therefore,  we  meet  with  any  of  these  inscriptions,  we  are 
not  so  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought  as  for  the  year 
of  the  Lord." 

Fuller,  in  his  "  Holy  and  Profane  State,"  chap,  xiv,  in 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  says  :  '*  A  wit  in  such  difiicult  toys,  accommodated 
the  numerical  letters  in  Ovid's  verse  to  the  year  wherein 
the  prince  suflEered — 

1668 
FILIVs  ante  DIeM  patrlos  InqVIrIt  In  annos. 

1568 
Before  the  tIMe  the  oVerhasty  son 
Seeks  forth  hoYV  near  the  father's  Life  Is  Done." 
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The  English  language  lends  itself  to  tlie  manufacture 
of  chronograms  just  as  easily  as  does  Latin,  for  it  has  the 
same  letters  bearing  numerical  values :  M,  D,  C,  L,  X,  V, 
and  I.     Here  are  some  examples : — 

"  The  Very  noteD  MoguL  Akbar  began  to  reign." 
Here  M,  D,  L,  V,  I  give  1556  a.d.,  the  requisite  date. 


"  AnD  he  DIeD  after  a  reign  of  nearLy  fifty  ILahl  years," 
where  D,  D,  D,  L,  L,  I,  I,  I,  I,  I  make  1605,  the  date  of  his 
death.     Similarly, 
"Rezia  first   QVeen  of  luD  Was  foVLLy  kILLeD  by 

her  oVVn  sVbjects," 
yields  DDLLLLVVVVVVVIIII  =  1239  a.i). 

In  the  East  tarllvhs  are  a  system  of  mnemonics.  The 
sentences  describe  an  event :  the  numerical  values  of  the 
letters  composing  it  give  the  date.  It  is  this  which  gives 
them  an  educational  value.  We  will  begin  with  a  well- 
known  one — 

Here  the  letters  give  962  h.  This  is  a  year  too  little.  The 
sentence  means  **  Humayoon  the  king  fell  from  the  roof.'* 
I  propose  reading  it  Scj^\  /♦V  J^  ^^  u^.^»  which  gives 
9f)3  H.  In  English  I  have  rendered  it  "  HUMayoon  sLIpt 
Down,"  where  M,  D,  L,  U  or  V,  and  I  give  1556  a.d., 
which  corresponds  with  963  h.  Beale,  in  his  "Key  to 
Chronograms,'*  arranges  them  chronologically.  I  propose 
looking  at  them  in  another  way.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
my  intention  to  select  only  a  few  of  the  most  famous,  and 
to  arrange  them  more  according  to  the  subjects  described, 
or  according  to  the  different  methods  employed.  As  we 
have  given  one  relating  to  a  king's  death,  I  may  as  well 
give  some  others  on  the  same  subject.  I  may  say  that 
I  have  verified  each  one,  and  find  that  the  nume:  al  Tallies 
of  the  letters  do  actually  give  the  c 
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j^j^  CL^li^  =  790  H.     "  The  death  of  Flroz  "  Tughlaq. 

^j^\  CJy  =  1014  H.     "  The  death  of  King  Akbar." 

c:^  (i)Vr  J^  jtr^^  =  1036  h.  "  Jahangir  departed  from 
the  world."     (This  gives  one  year  too  little.) 

c:^j  c;^  j^  jS  ^^  =  1118  H.  "  'Alamgir  departed  from 
the  world."     (Correct.) 

* j/  CjVij  ^b  yj^  =  937  H.  '*  Alas  I  Babar  has  died." 
(Correct.) 

^llj.4.^  ^\^  j\  KjL^j  ^U  =  1161  H.  ''Alas!  Mu- 
hammad Shah  has  left  the  world." 

^  JV5\  J  \^:^J^  e;^^  =  963  H.     "  Where  has  Humayun 

gone  and  his  glory  P  " 
dUi  Jb  ^b    ^    Jb  \o^^^^  =  937  H.      "  Paradise  is  the 

everlasting  home  of  Babar."     (This  is  on  Bubar's 
tomb  in  Kabul.) 

Jb  yjj^  c:.-^  =  937  H.  "  Paradise  be  (his)  portion." 
(The  death  of  Biibar.) 

J^  A^  (i)lr^^  *^-'V  =  9^3  H.     "  King  Kamran  died  at 

the  Kaba/'  i.e.  in  Mekka. 
j4\  Juf^  j^\  ^'^laU  =  943  H.     "  Sultan  of  Earth,  martyr  of 
the  sea."     (Death  of   Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat, 
who  was  killed  in  a  sea  skirmish.) 

dj^  jLj\j  =  952  H.    "  Died  from  fire."    (Death  of  Shcr Shah. 

lie  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.) 
julJu^  yj^^  ,^-J^\;Jl  =  932  H.    "Ibrahim  LodI  was  martyred/* 

(He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Panlpat  in  932  H.) 
^b  Ssy  ^^UffL*  KZ^y^  =  861  H.    "  The  death  of  the  victorious 

Sultan   Babar."      (This    Babar  was  governor  of 

Khurasan  only,  in  spite  of  his  titles.) 

Jojb  MsSLi\  ci^J  =  805  H.  *•  Death  of  Eldaram  Bavazid." 
(This  is  the  Bayazid  who  was  conquered  by 
Taimur.) 

Jujua^^  JiA^  JiA^  =  873  H.  ''  The  murder  of  Sultan  Abu 
S'aid." 
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lJC*^J  Jj:^  ^ji  ijj^  S^  =  606  H.  "  He  fell  in  the  way 
to  Ghaznih,  at  the  stage  of  Damek/'  i.e.  Mu- 
hammad Gbaur. 

Jjj,^  iFj^L:,  c:^\i.  =  1035  h.  "  Death  of  the  Prince  Parvez," 
son  of  Jahangir. 


These  tarlkhs  are  all  easily  managed.      Here  are   some 
which  give  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  individuals  : — 

A,\j^^   Sas^  j^Ju^=968  h.     "Muhammad  Bairam  was 

martyred,"  Akbar's  tutor. 
yj:^\i  ^\^^  wv>  =  1081  H.    "Saib  died."    (He  was  a  poet) 
J^  :^\j  =  1107  H.     "  Tlasikh  died."     (A  poet.) 
dj^  ^j^  =  1149  H.     *'  Shuhrat  died."     (A  poet.) 

u^  ^^.Jjyj  (^^y  J^  =  1161  H.  "  Alas !  Qamar  ud  Dm 
KhsTn,"  prime  minister  of  Muhammad  Shah  of 
Dehli. 

Jb  c:--:^*-  J-s^  jli^  ^  =  1040  h.  *'  May  the  abode  of 
Mumtaz  Mahall  be  Paradise !  "  (The  death  of  the 
wife  of  Shah  Jahan,  who  is  buried  in  the  Taj 
Mahall  at  Agra.) 

Jsr^  ci^V.  -^^  '^ri/  '^^  J^f^  =  1177  h.  "The  young 
Christian  found  near  Christ  his  palace  or  royal 
abode." 

Jc^r  jL&Ui  =  420  H.  "  The  royal  falcon  of  demons." 
(Death  of  Mahmud  of  Ghaznih.  This  is  very  in- 
definite, death  not  being  mentioned.  It  is  not  very 
complimentary.) 

All  these  tarlkhs  connected  with  the  dates  of  deaths  are 
plain  sailing.  As  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  examine 
more  complicated  tarlkhs,  we  may  as  well  commence  with 
the  same  subject  and  those  treating  of  it.     Some  are  very 
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intricate ;  we  will,  however,  commence  with  the  easier  ones. 
Here  is  one  on  the  death  of  Babar  : — 

The  letters  of  each  line  of  this  quatrain  give  937  h., 
the  date  of  Babar's  death.  The  dotted  letters  of  the  first 
line  and  the  undotted  ones  of  the  second  give  the  same 
date.  The  undotted  letters  of  the  first  line  and  the  dotted 
ones  of  the  second  also  give  the  same.  In  like  manner  the 
dotted  letters  of  the  third  line  and  the  undotted  ones  of 
the  fourth,  or  the  undotted  letters  of  the  third  line  and 
the  dotted  ones  of  the  fourth,  also  give  the  same  date,  so 
that  the  date  937  h.  is  given  no  less  than  eight  times. 
I  have  verified  this.  Beale  misquotes  the  third  and  fourth 
lines;  and  in  vol.  viii  of  Elliot,  p.  443,  there  are  mistakes 
in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  lines.  The  above  version, 
which  I  obtained  by  collating  a  variety  of  copies,  I  have 
proved  to  be  absolutely  correct.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
production,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  alone.  Its  fault 
is  its  flattery. 

J^  ^^U  cJlij  JL*  c:^U^  JLi  =  1188  h.     "  Year  of  death, 

year  of  death,  alas,  alas!''  (Death  of  Ahmad 
Shah  of  Dehll ;  in  prison,  twenty  years  after  his 
dethronement.) 

j\l\^  s4\  ^/^\^j^\  J^  =  1160  H.  "In  hell  and  hell- 
fire,  with  granddad  and  sire."  (Date  of  the  death 
of  Nadir  Shah.     This  is  strong  language  !) 

UrL^s  Jl^rjA^  cJ--.  =  1160h.  "The  sword  of  the 
glorious  ones,  the  anger  of  God."  (Also  gives 
the  death  of  Nadir.     It  is  very  poor.) 
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^Ul  ifJj^^J.  Here  this  means  the  twelve  Imams.  fX^^  is 
equal  to  82.  This  multiplied  by  12  =  984  h. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  death  of  Tahmasp  Shah 
of  Persia. 


(t/j  J^^  l::-v^^  J-^^  j>^  a3x1  Ij  crr^jr^  cH  lA-^^  ^^ 
By  his  death  the  following  were  deprived  of  head 
and  feet,  f^J ,  Jj^,  **::--'^,  J-iJ,  u^,  that  is, 
were  deprived  of  their  first  and  last  letters,  and 
the  letters  that  are  left  after  this  operation,  i.e. 
J,  J,    ^,   ^jo,   ^,   give   1124  H.,  the  death  of 

Bahadur  Shah.  The  couplet  means  that  by  his 
death  Bounty,  Grace,  Generosity,  Justice,  and 
Nobility  ceased  to  exist. 

The  meaning  is :  "  Without  fear  Hatif  at  once  said 
Bahadur  Shah  has  gone  out  of  the  world.'*  The 
second  line  gives  1147  h.  But  it  is  said  *  without 
fear'  or  ^'^.  So  we  must  subtract  the  value 
of  that  word — 23 — from  1147,  and  we  get  1124  H., 
as  above. 

Similar  to  this  is  a  tarikh  on  the  death  of  Nawab  Asadud 
Daulat. 

"By  his  death  were  slain  without  head  and  feet, 
Order,  Method,  Reverence,  Courage,  and  Nobility." 
The  letters  left  are  j  /♦  v-^  (j^  )^,  which  =  1212  h. 

2f Jo^^  Li.isrjj .  "The  unfortunate  with  head  cut  off." 
Here  the  word  cu^a:^»xj  means  *  unfortunate.'  if*^j{j^ 
'  with  head  cut  off'  means  that  Liu-a^JJ  must  lose  its 
first  letter  ^.  <^:-srj^  =  1008  h.  Cut  off  its 
first  letter  <--^  =  2,  and  we  get  1006  h.,  the  date 
of  the  death  of  'Abd  ul  Momin  Khan,  who  was 
murdered. 
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*^l5^V^'  **^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  hesid  of  the  rebellious  one/* 
^^  means  '  rebellious  one  *  or  *  rebellious '  simply, 
and  is  equal  to  1013.  Cut  off  its  first  letter 
c-^  =  2,  and  we  have  1011  h.,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Abulfazl.  This  must  have  been  written 
by  a  friend  of  Jahanglr.  Abulfazl  was  the 
favourite  minister  of  Akbar.  He  was  slain  by 
order  of  Jahanglr,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and 
sent  to  that  prince,  who  was  then  in  rebellion 
against  bis  father  at  Allahabad.  His  head  ought 
to  have  been  cut  off,  but  wasn't  I 


Wisdom,  seizing  the  foot  of  adab  (shame),  i.e. 
t--;  =  2,  said  the  "  murder  of  Dara  Shikoh "  was 
the  tarlkh.  */^  ^j^^  Js5  =  1065.  The  2  we 
get  from  the  c^  must  be  added,  as  it  has  been 
seized,  and  thus  we  get  1067  h.,  the  date  of  the 
murder  of  Dara  Shikoh  by  that  saintly  hypocrite 
his  brother  Aurangzeb. 

7rb  C^J  <J^-  ^^^^  j^^^  means  the  murder  of  Ram  Raj. 
But  we  must  allow  that  the  murder  was  perpetrated 
by  cutting  off  something.  Here  it  is  the  last  letter 
r-.  The  sentence  =  975  h.  Less  *-  =  3,  we  have 
972  H.,  the  death  of  Ram  Raj. 


L^  ,    ^^\j  LZ..JlS,\  J^AJ    ^  UL^^M^r^   \\  U.^  t-iJfU 


LT^H  CUO^  y  ^j 


jyiJ  L.^  (jLJjma^,  One  said,  without  the  head 
(or  beginning)  of  envy  his  tarikh  is  ''  He  has 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  the  part  over- 
lined.  This  gives  1776  a.d.  ;  the  head  or  first 
letter  of  Li^j^^^.^  (envy),  ^=8,  must  be  added, 
and  we  obtain  1784  a.d.,  the  date  of  the  death  of 
a  celebrated  Armenian  Christian,  who  was  famous 
in  his  day  as  a  cannon  founder  and  a  staunch 
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ChnstiaD.  His  name  was  Nazr  Khan.  His  tomb- 
stone  at  Agra  is  in  Armenian,  but  this  tarlkh  is 
also  on  it  in  Persian. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  showing  the  date  of 
a  death.     Thus  Hafiz,  the  poet,  died  in  791  h. 

jb  ^  Li^  ^  ji.^^  ^  ^Lj  ^  L^  ^\^  ^^  kiU  tr^y  ^ 

"If  you  wish  to  find  the  year  of  the  death  of 
HaBz  seek  it  from  the  cupbearer,  and  intoxication, 
and  wine,  and  grape-juice,"  the  words  being 
jIj,  Lf.tf,  ,^y^**^,  ^^,  which  equal  791  h.  These 
words  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  odes  of 

Hafiz. 

•      •  • 

We  have  seen  that  Nadir  Shah's  tarikh  is  couched  in 
frightfully  severe  language.  Equally  bad  is  that  of  the 
Mahratta  Sivaji.  It  runs  ^c::--ij  ^^^^H^  «j^^  =  1099h. 
"  A  kafir  went  to  hell." 

Todar  Mall  was  the  finance  minister  of  Akbar.  He  it  was 
who  made  the  assessment  of  the  Empire.  His  tariUl  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Sivaji.  It  is  (f^-is^-j*^  t::-^ij  ^^j  == 
998  H.  "He  went  into  hell."  This  may  have  been 
written  by  some  disappointed  Muhammadan  who  thought 
he  ought  to  have  had  Todar  Mall's  office  and  emoluments. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  whole  population  took  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  Finance  Minister.  In  voL  xi  of  the 
"N.W.P.  Gazetteer,"  at  p.  532,  we  are  told  "A  curious 
story  of  one  Jainda  Kiral,  who  was  settlement  officer 
to  one  of  these  princes  (the  Rajas  of  Sor).  Jainda 
measured  the  cultivated  and  culturable  land  and  assessed 
each  according  to  its  value,  and  recorded  the  demand  against 
every  cultivator  in  a  series  of  volumes  which  were  placed 
in  the  record-room  of  the  Kaja.      The   people   therefore 

^  I  see  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  in  his  '*  Aurangzeb/'  p.  167,  gives  this 
tarikh  as  i^^j  *^sr  «.>\^,  which  yields  but  1091  h.  or  1680  a.d.  He  is  right. 
The  tarikh  given  in  the  text  is  that  of  the  death  of  Sambhaj!,  son  of  Siriji. 
Beole  has  misprinted  Sivaji  for  Sambhaji  on  p.  282. 
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disliked  him  exceedingly,  and  when  once  he  was  sent  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  reduce  some  refractory 
Tillages  to  submission,  his  enemies  resolved  to  do  something 
that  would  vex  him  terribly.  The  plan  which  was  adopted 
was  to  feign  that  Jainda  had  died  in  battle,  and  so  induce 
his  widow  to  burn  herself  as  a  sati.  The  report  was  duly 
made  to  the  wife  of  Jainda,  and  was  supported  by  corrobora- 
tive evidence,  and  she  believed  it,  and  inconsolable  for  her 
loss  declared  her  determination  to  sacrifice  herself.  In  this 
resolve  she  was  encouraged  by  all  around  her,  who  further 
suggested  that  she  should  ascend  the  funeral  pyre  with 
all  the  precious  records  that  her  husband  had  collected  and 
so  laboriously  compiled,  and  thus  perform  an  act  not  only 
meritorious  in  itself,  but  one  which  would  be  specially 
pleasing  to  the  spirit  of  her  husband,  who  would  thus  in 
the  new  world  possess  all  that  he  held  most  precious  in  the 
world.  To  this  the  infatuated  woman  consented,  and  thus 
the  settlement  records  of  the  Sor  Raj  fed  the  funeral  pyre 
of  the  wife  of  their  author." 

The  author  of  the  "  Tarikh  i  Rashldl "  gives  the  following 
as  the  chronogram  of  the  death  of  Dost  Muhammad  Khan 
of  Aksu  :  ^j^  cJ^  ^\  =  877  h.      "That  pig  died."     His 

character  as  depicted  in  the  pages  of  the  history  deserved 
such  a  chronogram. 

Ilindal,  the  brother  of  Humayun,  was  slain  in  a  night 
attack  (j^^flc\-l)  on  his  camp.  The  word  ^^scC*  =  958  gives 
the  date.  But  Mauluna  Mirza  Amana  composed  a  far  more 
poetical  one : — 


ci^^  ^^J  c;^^  J^  c.ir' 

"  A  cypress  (c^  •^)  went  away  from  the  royal  garden " 
(ci-Jjj  ^Vi-j^).  The  cypress  resembles  the  letter  alif  (')  =  !. 
The  value  of  the  letters  of  czJ^J  u^^  ^  ^^^*  Subtract 
one,  for  the  departed  cypress,  and  we  get  958  h. 

Something  like  this  is  in  the  tarlkb  of  the  death  of  the 
poet  Khusrau. 
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"Hear  from  me  the  year  of  his  departure:  take  the  word 
mortal (rom Khusrau.^'  'Mortal/ ,^li  =  141;  *Khu8rau'=866. 
Take  the  former  from  the  latter  and  we  get  725  h.,  the  date 
of  the  poet's  death.  The  maker  of  this  tarikh  slyly 
insinuates  that  the  poet  was  immortal.  He  was  right. 
Ehusrau  is  still  read  and  admired  by  Persian  scholars  all 
over  India. 

The  same  method  applies  to  the  following  tarlkli  on  the 
completion  of  a  tank  in  940  h.  by  one  named  Latif  :— 


"Take  water"  (t-^t  =3)  "from  the  tank  of  Latif "  (^^ 
^JM  =  943).     This  gives  us  943  -  3  =  940  h. 

The  death  of  George  III  as  given  by  Beale  himself  is  in 
this  tarikh : — 

j^j\  J^  jJj  ciJli  ^j\pr 

"  George  III  threw  his  crown  from  his  head."  Here 
*  George  III/  iJJl5  ^^l^^  =  1238.  '  His  crown '  is  the  first 
letter  of  his  name,  z-  =  3*  T!^^^  this  from  1238  and  we  get 
1235  H.,  the  date  of  his  death. 

After  this  style  the  author  of  the  "Muntakhab  ut 
Tawarlkli"  found  the  date  of  the  completion  of  that 
admirable  abridgement  of  history:  ^U  J;\jJ  i^  c-^la^^, 
i.e.  "The  abridgement  that  has  no  second  (or  rival  in 
excellence)."  But  the  word  c-^'vid3\  =  1054,  and  the  second 
letter  of  the  word  is  ^^  =  50.  Take  this  away  from  1054 
and  we  have  1004  h.,  the  date  required. 

Writing  about  books,  the  "Akhlaq  i  MuhsanI,"  J>^' 
^^:>M>.-^^ ,  gets  its  date  from  its  name  =  840  h. 

A  celebrated  faqlr  Makhdum,  "Shah  Taqql/'  ^  2fl-J», 
had  the  date  of  his  death  written  by  a  friend  in  the  same 
manner. 
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"As  Shah  Taqql  was  united  to  the  True,   from  his  name 
^^  »\jit  ( =  816  H.)  is  obtained  the  date  of  his  death/' 

This  is  equalled  by  the  tarikh  on  the  death  of  Maulana 
'Abdullah  Hatifl,  a  relative  of  the  poet  Jami. 


"  Seek  it  (the  date)  from  the  '  Poet  of  Kings '  ^V^  y:ll 
and  also  from  'The  King  of  Poets/"  ^^^  ^,  both  of 
which  give  927  h. 

It  may  be  that  the  poet  who,  near  Ajmlr,  presented 
Jahanglr  with  this  distich, 

had  this  last  turikh  in  his  mind.  He  made  out,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  letters  in  j^^^r  ^^^  ui  j^\  ^\  were  equal 
in  value  (i.e.  289).  Of  course  he  insinuated  by  this  that 
Jahangir  was  equal  to  God.  Jahanglr  was  pleased  with 
the  discovery,  and  not  displeased  at  the  insinuation.  He 
gave  the  poet  land,  horses,  gold,  and  a  magnificent  robe. 
(^j^  c^5/  c:^.*!^  ^  ^j\^  ^^  ^^j  J  *xjb  ^.     See 

p.  124  of  "Tozuk  i  Jahanglri,"  'Allgarh  edition.) 

We  have  seen  how  the  tarikh  of  the  death  of  George 
the  Third  was  made.  The  author  of  that  was  Beale 
himself.  He  made  one  similar  in  style  for  the  coronation 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.     I  give  it  in  full : — 

jrijn  ^'^yr^^^  u-"-^  *^"'"^  j^r^ 
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"  Since   tlirones  obtained   beauty  from   the  Queen  of   the 

World, 
Happy  became  the  people  and  the  nobles,  the  beggars  and 

the  Ministers ; 
When  she  placed  the  Crown  of  Kings  on   the  head  of 

herself. 
The  date  became  known  from  the  beauty  of  the  thrane.'* 

Here  the  ^U  of  ^  is  the  first  letter  ^  =  300.  When 
this  is  placed  on  (joined  to)  the  head  (^)  of  herself  (^^), 
i.e.  on  ^  =  600,  we  get  900.  We  have  to  join  this  to 
the  numerical  value  of  "the  beauty  of  the  throne"  (ci^^^^j 
^j^)  =  937.  This  addition  produces  1837  a.d.  The 
translation  does  not  make  the  thing  quite  as  clear  as  we 
could  wish.  The  original  is  very  clever  and  very  loyal, 
and  has  more  truth  in  it  than  flattery. 

His  other  tarlkis  on  Her  Majesty's  coronation  are  worthy 
of  being  remembered  :— 

^\  J^  ^J\^JJ  Jb  j\  L=^  Jic.  Part  overlined  =  1253  h.  = 
1837  A.D.  Wisdom  said,  "  May  she  be  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Grace  of  God ! "  a  prayer  that  has 
certainly  been  fulfilled. 

"  By  the  head  and  foot  of  faith  "  (c:J»xJl&,  that  is,  along  with 
^and  c:->  =  470),  "the  tarljdi  of  the  accession  is  given  in 
the  second  Queen  Balqis  (the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba), 
the  Lord  of  Land  and  Sea  "  =  1367.  Join  the  two  numbers, 
and  1837  is  the  result.  The  head  and  foot  mean,  of 
course,  two  things — the  whole,  and  the  first  and  last  letters. 
To  compare  any  queen  to  Balqis  is  a  very  great  honour 
indeed,  but  Mr.  Beale  evidently  thinks  it  not  enough  to 
say  Queen  Victoria  is  a  second  Balqis;  he  adds,  "Lord 
of  Land  and  Sea."  This,  again,  is  clever  and  true,  and 
free  from  gross  Eastern  flattery. 
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One  more  tarikh  on  a  death  introduces  us  to  another 
style  of  getting  at  the  date.  Mirza  Yadgar  Muhammad 
died  in  the  month  of  Safar  (/-»  ^  =  875  h.).  The 
'  month  Safar  '  gives  this  date  : — 


"  He  was  martyred  in  Safar  month,  and  also  *  Safar  month ' 
Gives  us  the  year  of  his  martyrdom  as  information." 

The  birth  of  Babar  is  chronicled  in  much  the  same  way : 

ApS^  ^/uu^  Ju^l  j^Jb  i^fcXJ^^  rJ 

''  As  that  munificent  king  was  born  on  the  sixth  of  Muharram 
The  chronogram  of  his  birth  also  is  'the  sixth  of  Mu- 
harram.' *' 

^js^  JIJL  =  888  H.,  the  date  of  Babar's  birth. 

Faizi  found  the  date  of  the  death  of  Maulana  Qasim 
Kahl  in  ^W^  ^j  ^Ujl  j^^J  =  988  h.  "The  2nd  of  the 
month  of  RabPa  us  sani."  And  the  death  of  Tahmasp  Shah 
of  Persia  is  in  the  words ^;A^jf-  (^*^^  =  984  h.  "The 
15th  of  the  month  of  Safar." 

Babar's  birth  date  is  simple.  That  of  Akbar  is,  as  worked 
out  by  FaizI,  "  a  thing  of  beauty "  to  the  Eastern  mind. 

c::— »^  ^r^J  -f^  V*-^  »-r---  =  949  h.  "  Evening  of  Sunday 
the  fifth  of  Rajab."  In  this  is  the  time  of  the  day,  the 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  and  these 
added  together  give  the  year  of  his  birth,  949  h. 

Of  exactly  the  same  type  is  the  chronogram  of  the  battle 
of  Piinipat.  It  gives  the  same  particulars:  ^^^m^^^  Jy)  ,^ 
^^>^orj  c:.-^^  =  932.  "  It  was  morning  and  Friday  and  the 
7th  of  Rajab."  This  is  certainly  one  day  wrong.  It  ought 
to  be  the  8th,  but  ^:J^  would  give  hundreds  too  muck. 
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We  have  a  capital  one  of  this  kind  in  the  tarlkh  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  John  William  Henning,  governor  of  the 
fort  of  Agra  when  the  English  took  it.  (He  had  struck 
coins   in  Agra,   in   copper,   on  which    he   had   placed  his 

initials,  J.  W.  H.)  Jifr  (^.  ^J^.  'f'-j^  *^^  ^  Part 
overlined  =  1803  a.d.  Inspiration  said,  "The  tarikh  is  the 
1st  of  July,"  which  sentence  furnishes  the  year  1803  a.d. 

One  more  example  of  this  kind  is  given  by  Maulana 
Hasan  for  the  death  date  of  his  Teacher,  Maulana  Haji 
Muhammad  Kashmiri :  J^  j^  j^^  ^"^Jy  =  1^^^  ^*  "  ^^ 
was  the  19th  of  the  month  of  Safar." 

• 

Another  kind  is  still  more  astonishing.  The  letters  of 
the  words  in  the  year  itself  give  the  year.  Two  men  died 
in  J-A^J  J  jbAjb  il:^,  "Year  nine  hundred  and  eighty."  If 
we  add  up  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  in  the  above 
they  yield  980  h.  Beale  gives  one  man  and  a  poem,  and 
another  authority  I  have  gives  another  man  and  another 
poem  ;  but  both  give  the  same  date  in  the  same  way. 

The  numerical  values  of  the  letters  in  the  Christian  year 
in  Persian  in  the  following  give  the  corresponding  year 
of  the  Hajarat : — 

JL«<j  :\  ^Uk4  ^j\y^S^  J  iV  .n-.  tt,>  ^j:,^  axj 

Part  overlined  =  1218  h. 

"  At  the  moment  that  the  English  seized  the  fort  of  Agra, 
My  heart,  from  the  unknown,  humbly  asked  the  question, 
What  is  the  Christian  year  and  also  what  the  Hajri  yearP 
The  voice  said   '  Eight  hundred  and  one  thousand   and 
three '  is  the  year." 

This  is  certainly  very  ingenious  and  must  have  been  the 
result  of  careful  thought. 
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I  will  now  look  at  the  tarlklls  of  some  battles  and  sieges 
and  conquests.  The  capture  of  Chaitaur  is  thus  given : 
jyft>-  ^^^Ji  Jllij  =  975  H.     "  Obtained  quickly  Chaitaur." 

Also : — 

^t-:^  c^  '^V.  <z**^  '^j^'^  =  ^75  H.  "No  one  remembers 
such  a  victory."  (The  above  spelling  confirms 
my  rendering  of  the  name  on  the  dams  of  Akbar 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  July,  1890.  It  was 
then  questioned,  and  the  correct  spelling  was  said 
to  be  Chitor.  This  is  certainly  wrong.  The 
above  is  on  the  coins,  and  is  in  the  ^^^»  which 
is  by  Mirza  Asiri.) 

(%L-,^   aLlJb   ^  =  933  H.      "The  victory  of  Babar  at 

Kanweh." 

jy\s^,    iM  y  ^J   ^JX^  ^  =  1097  H.      "Conquest  of 

Dekkan  and  fort  of  Bijapur." 
jb  cJ^L^  aiJciJ^  4u)i  .^  =  1089  h.     "  Congratulations  on 

the  taking  of  the  fort  of  Golkondah." 
^^  sJ^j^\  JcJb  jj  =  1178  H.     "  The  English  (Foreigners) 

became   rulers   in   Hind."      (After  the  battle  of 

Buxar.) 

L=^^  ^J  i^\y>j  lJ^  =  1216  H.  "  The  foreigners  took 
the  country  from  the  Nawab  "  (Yamin  ud  Daulat). 

jjjj\  c->VrcO  jj  JL3  jj  =:  1262  H.     "  The  English  obtained 

victory  in  the  Panjab." 

^  aU>.  uXj  jy^l  i^  =  1846  A.D.     "  Alas !  Lahore 
was  conquered  by  one  assault" 


V-i^,L^    C-J;Lw«   V-/,^   *-^'    - 

Part  overlioed  =  1846  a.d. 

J.1UA.8.  1898.  48 
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'*  The  date  of  the  victory  of  His  Highness  the  Governor, 
Who  smote  the  enemies  on  the  helmet  with  sword  of  finest 

steel, 
Say :  '  May  the  news  of  the  Victory  of  Lahore  be 
Blessed,  Blessed,  Blessed,  Blessed.' " 

The  last  three  tarl^s  are  the  work  of  Amir  Hasan  Khan 
Bahadur. 

The  conquest  of  Multan  is  given  in  a  very  happy  efEort : — 


"  I  smashed  the  head  and  foot  of  Dlwan  Mulraj  :  heartily 
I  said. 
Fortunate  is  the  conquest  of  Multan." 

The  head  and  foot  of  Dlwan  Mulraj  are  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  that  ruler's  name,  J  and  --,  4  +  3  =  7.  Then 
the  letter-value  of  the  overlined  part  of  line  two  is  1272. 
Take  7  from  this  (this  number  has  been  smashed  or 
obliterated),  and  we  have  1266  h.  =  1849  a.d.,  the  conquest 
of  Multan  by  the  English. 

Perhaps  the  best  tarlkll  that  was  ever  written  was  the 
one  presented  to  Shahjahan  on  the  opening  of  the  new  city 
of  Dehll  or  Shahjahanabad,  as  that  city  is  always  called  by 
Muhammadans :  Jb\  ^l^s^  ill  J^  S^\  ^^  *l:.  Jul  =  1058  H. 
"  Shahjahanabad  was  peopled  by  Shahjahan."  It  is  com- 
forting to  know  that  the  author  of  this  trifle,  Mir  Yahlya 
KashI,  was  presented  with  5,000  rupees  for  his  effort. 
The  ilogul  Emperors  did  encourage  literary  talent,  but 
the  kind  of  talent  they  encouraged  was  not  peculiarly 
useful.  In  all  this  manufacture  of  chronograms  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  straining.  This  is  a  necessity. 
There  is  in  some  of  them  flattery  expressed  or  understood. 
There  is,  however,  a  neatness  about  all  of  them  that 
commands  admiration. 

I   have   still   some   few  small   things   to   bring  forward. 
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Here  is  one  by  the  author  of  the  ''  Muntakhab  ut  Tawarlkb  " 
on  his  own  marriage : — 


Overlined  portion  =  975  ii. 

''  Inasmuch  as  by  the  gift  of  the  Eternal  to  me, 
"With  a  moon- faced  one  I  was  married, 
Wisdom  the  date  of  my  marriage 
Gave  '  A  moon  became  near  the  sun.' " 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  neat  and  quiet.  When  Shahzada 
Muhammad  Dara  Shikoh  was  married  to  Nadira,  daughter 
of  Sultan  Parvez,  Mirza  Tahmasp  Qull  Turk  composed 
nineteen  couplets,  each  line  of  which  gave  the  date  1043  h. 
The  first  letters  of  the  first  lines  of  these  couplets,  and  the 
first  letters  of  the  second  lines  of  each  couplet,  form 
a  separate  couplet — 

1043  =  iU  \^ji^  ^}j-J  ^J4->  ^j 
1043  =  ill  S^^  ^^.  ^iP  Juoj 

— each  line  of  which  gives  the  same  date,  1043  h.  If 
we  take  the  dotted  letters  of  this  couplet,  or  of  any  of  the 
nineteen,  or  if  we  take  the  undotted  letters  of  any  couplet, 
the  result  is  the  same — the  date  1043.  This  is  a  gigantic 
efibrt  of  ingenuity — a  prolonged  effort.  Let  us  hope  the 
author  was  properly  rewarded.  I  have  not  given  this  poem 
of  nineteen  couplets,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  would  take 
too  much  time  for  us  Occidentals  to  work  out  with  every 
line  a  date,  and  with  dotted  letters  of  every  couplet  and 
undotted  letters  of  every  couplet  giving  the  same  date. 
I  have  not  worked  it  out  for  myself.  It  is  given  in  Beale, 
p.  241,  and  if  anyone  likes  to  go  through  it  critically 
I  leave  him  to  it. 

There  is  another  qaslda  extant  on  the  birth  of  Jahangir 
and  the  accession  of  Akl>ar.  It  has  in  it  thirty-one 
couplets:  the  firbt  line  of  each  gives  the  birth  of  Jahangir, 
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977  H.,  and  the  second  the  accession  of  Akbar,  963  h.  It  is 
given  in  Beale,  pp.  211  and  212.  I  have  not  verified  it. 
It  is  the  work  of  Khwaja  Husain  Marvl.  It  was  for  this 
he  received  two  lakhs  of  tankas.  Such  an  extraordinary 
effort  was  worth  an  extraordinary  reward. 

8ometimes  the  words  or  sentences  chosen  for  the  tarlkh 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  person  or  the  event. 
Thus,  the  word  j^^^^*^^  =  *'  the  sword"  =  850  h.,  gives  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Shahrukh,  the  son  of  Taimur,  but 
it  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  that  Sultan. 

The  word  ^J  =  **  a  lancet "  =  960  h.,  the  date  of  the 
blinding  of  Ktimran,  just  gives  the  allusion  to  the  instru- 
ment used  in  the  act. 

The  words  ^y^  -^  =  "  continued  or  repeated  victory  "= 

948  H.,  give  the  year  in  which  Haidar  Doghlatt  obtained 
frequent  victories  in  Kashmir,  but  there  is  nothing  in  tbem 
about  either  person  or  place. 

We  have  given  one  chronogram  on  the  accession  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  our  Queen ;  here  are  some  on  the 
accession  of  others  : — 

J^J  J-H  "^^  =  ^^^  "•  "  ^®  *^^  ^^^  father's  place." 
The  date  of  the  accession  of  Tahmasp  Shah  of 
Persia. 

->V  ^^.'^^  J^  ^-^  ^^^  =  963  H.   The  accession  of  Aibar. 

j^\  lUj^  =  963  H.     The  accession  of  Akbar. 

2^Uj  JU  Jo  Jj^  (jM^^  =  963  H.     The  accession  of  Akbar. 

>Jw.  iJ^jjfcLljb  jJ^  jJ\  c^lflsTzc  1014  H.  "In  the  place  of 
Akbar  was  the  Prince  Sallm."  This  is  particularly 
good.    Its  author  was  Saiyid  Muhammad  Karmani. 

«*-^t^  JjW  *^  <U»  j\j=961  H.  "  Became  king  the  Destroyer 
Mubariz."  The  accession  of  Muhammad  *AdalI 
(Surl),  whose  kaniyat  was  "  JIubdriz  ud  dunya  wa 
ud  Din." 

l:^.jJ\  j_J.  i_-JLi  =  1131  H.  "The  Title  Rafi*a  nd 
Darajat."  The  date  of  this  king's  accession,  reign, 
and  death. 


••    *i 
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jjU  s\JL  ^^^XJb  j^lLLa  =  1173  H.     "The  Sultan  of  Hindu- 
6tan  Shah  'Alam/'     The  accession  of  that  emperor. 

Here  is  one  very  senseless  tarikh,  on  the  accession  of 
Taimur: — 

"  If  thou  seekest  the  (date  of  the)  accession  of  Sultan  Taimur 
Place  a  dot  on  the  dal  (J)  of  Uj." 

That  is,  make  Uj  =  Ui  ;  U J  =  76,  but  U  J  =  771  h.,  the 
date  of  Taimur's  accessioti.  But  IcJ  means  '  prayer,'  and 
U  J  is  not  a  word  at  all,  and  neither  has  any  connection 
with  Taimur  or  his  accession.     The  tarikh  of  his  death  is 

equally  senseless :  j/  \jX;^}i  XT*  ki^^T^J)  •  "  Fro™  Razwan  the 
head  and  feet  have  been  taken  away,"  that  is,  the  first  and 
last  letters  from  the  word  ^y^j^  We  have  then  ^^  left, 
and  they  equal  807  h.,  the  date  of  his  death,  i.e.  Taimur's. 
Razwan  is  the   Porter   of  Paradise.      Another   tarikh    for 

•  ■ 

Taimur's  death  has  his  name  and  Turkish  title  in  it,  aud  no 
more :  ^  jyM  =  807  h.  This  would  do,  as  far  as  the 
meaning  is  concerned,  equally  well  for  his  accession. 

The  following  tarikh  is  interesting  to  those  who  are 
studying  the  Frontier  question :  jUjcJ  Jcjb  v^.JLL«^  jJ^  s^\ 
=  1058  H.  **  Came  (into  his  hands)  the  key  of  the  country 
of  Hind,  Qandahar."  This  gives  the  date  of  the  capture  of 
Qandahar  by  Shah  'Abbas  II  of  Persia  from  the  Indian 
emperor  Shah  Jahan.  It  shows  that  the  Persian  understood 
what  Qandahar  was.  (In  my  collection  of  Mogul  coins, 
now  in  the  Lahore  Museum,  I  see  there  is  a  Qandahar 
rupee  dated  1056  h.  It  was  probably  the  last  rupee  of  the 
Mogul  emperor  struck  in  that  distant  fortress.) 

I  have  given  above  the  tarikh  of  the  blinding  of  Kamran 
by  his  brother  Humayun.  Here  is  one  on  the  blinding 
of  Shah  'Alam  by  that  arch- villain  Ghulam  Qadir. 


**  A  Hatif  said  with  the  head  (first  letter)  of  weeping  (^'^), 
i.e.  with  ^  =  50,  *  They  blinded  the  king  Shah  *Alam/ " 


rQ 
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the  second  line  of  whicli  =  1152.  Join  on  the  60  and  we 
have  1202  h.,  the  date  of  the  king's  blinding. 

The  following  is  on  the  same,  and  is  a  furious  one  : — 

"Seize  the  head  and  foot  of  Ghulam  Qadir  [i.e.  the  first  letter 
(i=lOOO)   and  the  last  letter  (j  =  200)],  and  cast  them 

at  the  head  (i.e.  first  letter)  of  the  bazar,  ^—^  =  2."  Cut 
ofi'  Ghulam  Qadir's  head  and  feet  and  cast  them  into  the 
street.  This  is  a  free  translation.  By  joining  the  letters 
indicated  we  get  1202  h.  "We  synipathize  with  the  author's 
wrath,  and  admire  his  cleverness. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  more  than  one  worthy  died 
in  the  same  year.  The  manufacturer  of  tarikhs  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  Mir  Fath  Allah 
Shirazi  and  Abulfath  GllanI  died  in  997  h.  Here  is  their 
tiirlkh:  Jc^^  ^\  jJ^  =  997  h.  **The  two  departed 
together." 

Again,  in  1163  h.  two  Shaikhs,  Muhammad  Nasir  Fazli 
and  Asad  Allah  Ghillib,  died,  and  their  tarikh  is  :  jJ^  *Xiiij  A 
^lii  ^\  =  1163.     "Alas!  both  departed  from  this  world." 

The  Emperor  *AlamgIr  II  was  murdered  in  1173  h.  Three 
days  after  that  event,  Intizam  ud  Daulat,  son  of  Qamar 
ud  Din  Wazir,  was  also  murdered.  Here  is  a  tarikh  which 
gives  the  fact  and  also  the  country  of  the  respective 
murderers  and  their  religion  : — 


**The  SunI  of  Balkh  and  the  ShPa  of  Kashmir  were  the 
murderers  of  the  King  and  of  the  son  of  the  WazIr."  Only 
the  last  line  is  used  for  the  tarikh.     It  equals  1173  h. 

Here  is  a  tarikh  which  dofes  duty  for  three  deaths,  those 
of  Muhammad  Shah ;  his  WazIr,  Nawab  Qamar  ud  Din ; 
and  Niziim  ul  Mulk  : — 

y^J  ^J\  ^jjj^  \)  J^j  b\^  jJUJ  =  1161  H.  "Nothing 
was  left  of  the  King  of  the  Time,  or  of  his  WazIr, 
or  of  Asaf." 
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I  had  noted  many  other  tarikhs,  but  I  cannot  give  them 
all.     Here  is  one,  however,  with  some  sense  in  it : — 

J^--*^  ^IjbAjJ  sj;-.oc>-l^  =  1174  H.  "He  returned  to 
Qandahar/'  i.e.  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  after  his 
defeat  of  the  Marhattas  at  Panlpat. 

The  tarikh  on  his  battle  of  Panipat  is  only  fair ;  it  is : — 

f^jV  ^r^'  ^b^  *^  =  1174  H.  "The  Durrani  king 
obtained  another  victory." 

We  have  seen  several  tarikhs  of  Jahangir.  Here  is  the 
one  which  gives  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  £angra  Fort, 
in  1029  H.  :— 

^jJ^\i>'  JU^  a«1j  ^^  J^  =  1029  H.  "  The  good  fortune 
of  Jahangir  won  this  fort." 

Here  is  the  one  from  the  mosque  he  erected  in  the 
same  fort : — 

lT'V  '^^  >r^W  *^  ^^^^F^^  =  1031  H.  "The  mosque  of 
King  Jahangir  was  full  of  light.'' 

The  following  was  inscribed  by  Jahangir  on  the  Chashma 
i  Nur  at  Ajmir  : — 

^-^  o-i-^Vy  ^^  *-^  =  1024  H.  "The  palace  of  King 
NQr  ud  Diu  Jahangir." 

A  white  stone  was  found  in  the  bed  of  a  river.  Jahangir 
ordered  it  to  be  cut  in  the  form  of  an  elephant,  and  the 
following  line  to  be  cut  on  its  breast : — 

^LUb  jSj\i>'  Jfi  sJl^  ^^^L-»  =  1016  H.  "  A  white  stone, 
the  elephant  of  Jahangir  King." 

When  Jahangir  went  to  Kabul  in  1016  H.,  he  ordered 
the  following  to  bo  engraved  on  the  wall  near  the  inscription 
of  Babar  (not  the  one  on  the  tomb  of  the  first  Mogul, 
but  another  dated  914  H.) : — 

^\  c:^AJ^  SL  i'wljb  =  1016  H.  "The  King  of  the  cities 
of  the  seven  climes." 
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Two  tarikhs  on  the  birth  of  Jahanglr  are  specimens  of 
what  such  things  were.     They  are : — 

J,\  iA  J^y^  /j  =  977.      "  The  royal  pearl  of  the  great 
deeps  of  Akbar." 

^a11^\  ^^3y>/=977.      "The  jewel  of   the  gold  gem 
casket  of  King  Akbar." 

Mr.  Beale  not  only  collected  tarlkhs^  he  explained  them 
and  gave  historical  notes  on  them.  And  besides  this  he 
himself  wrote  many  admirable  ones  himself  in  Persian. 
Here  is  one  in  Urdu  or  Hindustani;  it  gives  the  year 
of  the  calamity  of  the  Black  Hole.  I  give  the  whole  of 
the  poetry  preceding  the  actual  tarikh  : — 

J^J  l:^V  ..iJLL^  ^U^  ^^^.^ 

^^^  ^jiS  <Lj^  c: ^*m3  Js^^  sjji  Ijb.  ^  i^yb  .^^ 


J^)b  <-C^-  ^^\^  ^\4  ^»<J 

**  When  the  Nawab  Suraj   ud   Daulat,  the  enemy  of   the 
English, 
Took  by  violence  Calcutta,  beating  the  dnim, 
In  the  tight  room,  the  Black  Hole,  he  at  once  fastened 
One  hundred  and  forty  and  six  Englishmen,  who  were 
all  priceless. 
In  the  morning  only  three  and  twenty  remained,  alas ! 

As  though  some  one  had  mixed  poison  with  their  water. 
Cutting  ofi*  the  feet  of  the  enemy  and  the  head  of  foes 
I  said  the  tarikh  is  *  The  tight  room  Black  Hole.'  *' 
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By  the  'feet  of  the  enemy'  he  means  the  last  letter  of 
fj^^^,  i.e.  ^  =  60,  and  by  the  *  head  of  foes '  the  first 
letter  of  ^^^,  i.e.  ^  =  1.  These  together  equal  61.  The 
words  J^^  lS^  ^U>-,  'the  tight  room  Black  Hole/  yield 
1220.  Take  from  this  61,  the  results  of  all  the  beheading, 
and  we  have  left  1169  h.  =  1766  a.d.  This  is  exceedingly 
ingenious.  But  is  it  worth  while  to  compose  eight  lines 
of  poetry  just  to  introduce  a  puzzle  in  the  last  two? 
Whether  it  be  worth  while  or  not,  here  it  is.  To  the 
Eastern  these  trifles  are  literary  gems  which  are  valued 
exceedingly,  and  Eastern  books  are  full  of  them.  Eastern 
monarchs  showed  their  appreciation  of  them  by  lavish  gifts 
to  their  authors.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Beale  received  any- 
thing for  his  efforts.  He  lived  in  utilitarian  times.  But 
his  knowledge  of  Persian  and  of  history  secured  for  him 
a  subordinate  post  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
in  (he  N.W.P.,  and  he  assisted  Sir  Henry  Elliot  in  his 
History. 

There  are  thousands  more  of  these  trifles  all  over  India, 
on  mosques  and  tombs,  in  wells  and  on  walls,  and  in  books. 
The  verification  of  them  is  an  exercise  in  arithmetic;  the 
solving  of  the  puzzles  is  an  exercise  in  patience  and  Persian. 
But  when  we  have  done  with  them  we  wish  the  ingenuity 
had  been  bestowed  on  something  more  valuable.  We 
cannot,  however,  rise  from  the  study  of  these  tarikhs 
without  some  admiration  for  the  ingenuity  of  their  authors 
and  for  the  liberality  of  sovereigns  who  recognized  literary 
labours  of  so  low  a  degree.  A  knowledge  of  them  is 
necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  Persian  histories. 
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Art.  XXVII. — The  story  of  the  merchant  Ohosaka  {Ohosaka- 
aetthi)  in  its  two/old  Pdii  form,  tcith  reference  to  other 
Indian  parallels.     By  Professor  E.  Hardy,  Ph  D. 

I.    PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 

The  Manoratha-Puraijil,  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  oa 
the  Anguttara-Nikaya,  embraces  a  pretty  large  coUectioa  of 
highly  important  and  interesting  legends,^  which,  according 
to  my  estimation,  amounts  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
work.  A  general  idea  of  it  may  be  gained  from  two  initial 
words,  viz.  £tad  aggam ;  for  each  legend  points  to  some 
follower  of  Gotama  Buddha,  an  example,  as  it  were,  amongst 
all  of  the  same  kind,  whether  man  or  woman,  whether 
member  of  the  Order  or  still  living  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  arrangement  and  succession  of  the  different 
legends,  our  source  agrees  with  the  Anguttara,  £ka-Nipata, 
xiv,  1-7,  whereas  the  subjects  are  circumscribed  by  their 
common  purport.  The  legends  are  designed  to  show  where, 
when,  and  under  what  conditions,  both  remote  and  proxi- 
mate, the  Teacher  came  to  present  such  models  of  perfection 
to  the  faithful. 

Still,  occasionally,  we  meet  with  legends  in  which  the 
narrative  itself  preponderates  so  much  that  we  have,  and, 
of  course,  also  the  Buddhist  readers  or  hearers  of  yore 
had,  only  the  impression  of  amusing  pastime.  A  story  of 
this  sort,  which  we  enjoy  rather  for  its  literary  than  its 
edifying  character,  happens  to  be  the  so-called  legend  of 
the  slave  Ehujjuttara  and  the  queen  Samavati. 
Here,  perhaps,  another  reason  for  dressing  up  a  pious  story 
as  a  novelette  may  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstance  that 

*  MrH.  Mabel  Bode  ha.^  published  some  of  these  in  J.R.A.8.,  1S93, 
pp.  5i7  f^iq.  See  uLk)  Transactioiis  of  the  Ninth  InternationAl  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  vol.  i,  pp.  341  sqq. 
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the  Teacher  had  told  it  with  special  regard  to  the  female 
hearers  (savikas).^  At  present,  however,  I  have  only  to 
point  out  the  great  value  our  legend  has  for  everyone 
concerned  in  the  comparative  history  of  literature, 
because  there  is  embodied  in  it  the  fable  known  all  over 
the  world  of  a  boy  who  has  been  destined  to  become  the 
heir  of  a  rich  man,  and  who,  in  spite  of  many  plots  against 
his  life,  at  last  reached  his  destiny.  Being  a  favourite  of 
fortune,  every  time  he  is  saved  by  some  lucky  chance,  and 
when  at  last  he  gets  all  the  wealth  of  his  persecutor,  he 
does  so  by  a  mere  hazard  too.  A  young  girl  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  him  succeeds  in  exchanging  a  letter,  likely 
to  be  fatal  to  him,  with  another,  by  which  he  becomes  her 
husband  and  also  heir  of  enormous  riches  by  the  help  of 
his  wife.  This  tale,  itself  forming  but  an  episode  of  our 
legend,  is  connected  with  another,  the  principal  motive  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  ballad  of  Schiller,  '*  Der 
Gang  nach  dem  Eisenhammer." 

Already  in  1869,  Professor  Albrecht  Weber*  of 
Berlin  pointed  out  that  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on 
the  Dhammapada,  vv.  21-23,  contains  a  legend  of  the 
very  same  tenor.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  James 
d'Alwis,'  upon  whom  AVeber  relies,  has  not  given 
a  complete .  translation  of  this  part  of  the  legend  alluded 
to,  and  in  FausboU's  Extracts  from  the  Conmientary^  it 
is  wholly  missing.     Weber,  when,  fourteen  years  later,*  he 

^  In  the  canonical  books  SamaTati  (or  Samavati)  is  mentioned  only  once, 
viz.  Vdana,  ^^i,  10.     Khujjuttara  occurs  tliree  times,  viz.,  SaipTntta>!^ikaya, 


upasika  Khujjuttira 
Teacher  approved  this  wish,  recummendin«r  it  to  evfrr  faithful  uiMsika,  and  saya 
tliat  his  ft-male  hearers  ^sfivikas)  ought  to  folh»w  the  example  of  the  two  women 
namc<l  before.  Of  course,  we  tind  both  enumerated  in  the  list  of  heroinea  in  the 
Ahgruttani-Nikfiya,  Eka-Nipata,  liv,  7.  There  is  another  list,  but  withoat  any 
iutroductorv  words,  in  the  Anjjruttara-Nikaya,  Atthaka-Xipata,  not  yet  edited 
for  the  P.I^.S.,  and  here,  too,  the  name  of  Khujjuttara  stands  next  to  that  of 
Samavati. 

2  Monatsbor.  d.  Berliner  Akad.,  1869,  p.  42  sq. 

'  Intro«luction  to  Karcayana's  Grammar  Colombo,  1863\  p.  101. 

*  In  his  edition  of  the  Dhammapada  (llavniae.  ISdo  ,  pp.  153  sqq. 

*  Sitzungsber.  d.  Berliner  Akad.,  Ib33,  p.  567. 
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laid  before  the  public  the  Jaina  Campaka^resthikathanakara, 
could,  therefore,  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  Buddhist 
version  of  our  tale  was  deficient,  since  it  did  not  mention 
''dass  der  unschuldige  Trager  seines  eigenen 
Todesbefehles  statt  des  Todes  ein  Madcben  zur 
Frau  gewinnt."  Moreover,  the  two  commentaries  do 
not  agree  in  such  a  manner  as  would  justify  the 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other.  Thus,  even  if  we 
were  better  infonned  about  that  story,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Dhammapada-Atthakatha,  than  we  actually  are,  information 
drawn  from  some  other  text  of  the  Pali-Buddhist  literature 
would  have  its  use,  and  from  their  juxtaposition,  I  believe, 
we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  primitive  Buddhist  form 
of  our  fable. 


For  the  text  of  the  story  in  the  Manoratha-Piiranl 
I  used  three  MSS.  in  Sinhalese  writing,  viz.,  the  Turnour 
MS.  of  the  India  OflBce  Library  (=1\),  and  two  more  MSS. 
referred  to  sub-Nos.  9  and  10  in  the  Morris  Collection 
(=M9;  Mio),  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  As  regards  the  text  of  the  Dhammapada- 
Atthakatha  on  vv.  21-23,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  with 
the  episodes  mentioned  above,  I  had  at  my  disposal  a  MS. 
from  Camboja,  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Pali  109, 
fol.  ft  sqq.  =  C.),  and  besides  some  pieces  of  the  edition  of 
the  Dhammapada-Atthakatha  (pp.  87-95),  published  in 
1891  A.D.  at  Colombo,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Wickremasinghe.  In  one  place, ^  where  this  edition 
would  give  a  sense  quite  different  from  my  MS.,  I  con- 
sulted also  three  other  MSS.,  written  likewise  in  Cambojaa 
characters,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  viz.,  Pali  104, 
105,  108  (=  C*;  C-;  C),  and  so  I  was  able  to  verify  the 
correctness  of  the  MSS.  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
agree  where  the  context  proves  that  the  reading  of  the 
edition  is  false. 

^  See  below  on  p.  7C2,  n.  8. 
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II.    TEXTS.* 

Manoratha-FHranh 


1.  Tasmim  (Udene)  rajjum  karayamane  Ghosako  deva- 
putto  devapurato^  cavitva  Kosambiyam  ekissa  rupu- 
pajiviniya  kucchismim  patisandhim  ganhi.  Sa  dasa- 
mas'  accayena  vijayitva  puttabhavam  fiatva  samkarakute 
chaddapesi. 


Tasmim  khane  Kosarabisetthino '  kammantiko  pito  'va 
8ctthigharam  gacchanto  'kin  nu  kho  ituain  kakehi  sampa- 
rikinnan '  ti  gantva  darakam  disva  'mahapuunava  esa 
darako  bhavissati'  ti  ekassa  purisassa  hatthe  geham  pesetva 
setthigharam  agamasi. 

Setthi  pi^  rajiipatthanavelaya  rajakulam  gacchanto 
antaramagge  purohitam  disva 'ajja  kim  nakkhattan' 
ti  puce  hi.*  So*  tatth'  eva  thito  ganetva  'asukam  nama 
nakkhattain  ;  ajja  imina  nakkhatteiia  jatadarako  imas- 
mim  nasrare  setthi tthanam  labhissati'  ti  aha.  So  tassa 
katham  sutva  vegena  gharam  pesesi:  'imassa  purohitassa 
dve  katha  nama  natthi,  gharani  me  garugabbha,  janatha 
tava  nam  vijata  va  no  vii'  ti.  Te  gantva  janitva  *ayya 
na  tava  vijata ^'  ti  ahamsu.  *Tena  hi  gacchatha,  imas- 
mim  nagare  ajja  jiitadarakam  parivesjatha  ^ '  ti.^  Te- 
paiiyesanta  tassa  setthino  kammantikassa  gebe  tarn  darakam 
disva  setthino  arocayimsu.  *Tena  hi  bhane*  tarn  kam- 
mantikam  pakkosathii'  ti.     Te  tarn  pakkosimsu.     Atha  nam 


^  The  words  spaced  out  are  the  same  or  noarly  the  same  in  both  vereions. 
2  oin.  :Mio.  ^  ^U  Kosanihika".  *  Tj  pucchito^ 

^  Ti  vijuyuti;  MgVijatL  "  Mi„  bhantt'. 
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II.   TEXTS. 

Dhammapada-A  tthakathd, 

1.  Ayam  (Ghosakadevaputto)  pana  kamagune  pari- 
bhufijanto  mutthassati  hutva  aharakkbayena  cavi,  cavitya 
ca  pana  Kosarabiyam  nagara9obbiniya  kuccbismim 
patisandbim  ganbi.  Sa  vijatadiyase  '  kim  etan '  ti  dasiin 
pucchitva  *  putto  ayye '  ti  vutta  *  *  banda  je  imam  darakaiu 
kattarasuppe '  aropetva  sankarakute'  cbaddebi '  ti  chad- 
dapesi.  (Nagarasobbiniyo  bi  dhltaram  patijagganti ^  na 
puttam,  dbltara  bi  tasam  paveni^  gbatiyati.)  Darakam 
kaka  pi  sunakha  pi  pariyaretva  nisldimsu,  paccekabuddhe 
sinebappabbayassa  buhkaranassa  *  nissandena  eko  pi  upa- 
gantum  na  visabi. 

Tasmim  kbane  eko^  manusso  babi  nikkbamanto  tarn 
kakasunakhasannipatam  disva  'kin  nu  kho  etan'  ti^ 
gantva  darakain  disva  puttasineham  patilabbitva  'putto 
me  laddbo'  ti  gebam  nayi. 

Tada  Eosambikasettbi  rajakulain  gaccbanto  rajani- 
vesanato  agaccbantam  purohitam  disva  *kim  acariya 
ajja  te*  tithikarananakkhattayogo^^  olokito'  ti  puccbi. 
*  Ama  mahasetthi,  ambakam  kim  aflfiam  kiccan  '  ti  ?  *  Jana- 
padassa  kirn  bbavissati  acariya'*  ti  ?  'Afiftam  natthi,  imas- 
mim  pana  nagare  ajja  jatadiirako  jettbakasettbi  bha- 
vissatl'  ti.  Tada  setthino  bbariya  garugabbha  boli. 
Tasma  so  bigbam  geham  purisam^*  pesesi  '  g^ecba  bhane 
janahi  tam'^ :  vijiita  va  no  va  *  ti,^'  *na  vijata'  ti  ca  sutva 
riljanam   disva   veij^ena    fi:ebam    crantva   Eiilim  nama  dasim 


»  0.  \Titto.  »  C.  katara".  »  P.  »anfirAra". 

*  C.  patiija^  *  C.  "^pim.  •  C  hukknra'. 

"^  om.  K(i.  ^  C.  adds  tattha.  *  C.  iuserU  nimitaip. 

»"  C.    karana''.  »»  om.  C.  "  C.  nam. 

^*  C.  ha.-*  afUr  xk  ti :  anterasiko  tam  sutra  Tejjena  ^hani  frantrji  piurhi 
*  ftftlhihhariya  vijata'  ti  r  *  Xa  rijayati'  ti  ahnm^u  «ic  I).  Tam  sutva  puna 
na^raip  pintva  *  ua  rijata*  ti  aha.  Si^tthi  *na  rijayati*  ti  saUa  rajanam 
diava,  and  su  on. 
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Manoralha-Puranl, 

setthi  *  gohe  kira  te  darako  atthi'  ti  pucchi.  '  Ama  ayya  ' 
ti.  *  Tarn  darakam  arahakam  dehl '  ti.  '  Na  demi  ayya '  ti. 
*Handa  sahassam  ganhitva  dehl '  ti.  So  *ayam  jiveyya 
Ta  mareyya  va  duj jauam  etan '  ti  sabassain  ganhitva  adasL 


2.  Tato  setthi  cintesi :  'sace  me  bhariya  dhltaram  vija- 
yissati,  imam  eva  karissami,  sace  puttam  vijayissati^  imam 
i^hatessaml '  ti.  Sa  puttam  vijavi.  Tato  setthi 'evam 
tam^  gavo  madditva  maressantl'  ti  cintetva  'imam 
darakam  vajadvare  nipajjapetha '  ti  aha.  Tarn  tattha 
nipajjapesuin.  Atha  nam^  yuthapati  usabho  pathamam 
nikkhamanto  disva  '  evam  nam  ailile  na  maddissanti '  ti 
catunnam  piidanam  antare  katva  atthasi.  Atha 
nam  gopalaka  disva  'mahapmlilo  esa  darako  yassa 
tiracchanagata  pi  gunam  jananti,  patijaggissama  nan'  ti 
attano  geham  nayimsu. 


So  pi  setthi  tas^sa  matabhavam  anuvajjanto '  '  gopalakehi 
nito '  ti  sutva  puna  sahassam  datva  anapetva  amaka- 
8 u sane  chaddapesi.  Tasmiu  ca  kale^  ajapalako  susanaip 
nissaya  ajika  careti.  Ath'  eka  dhenu-ajika  darakaasa 
puuilena  magga  ukkamma  gantva  darakassa  khiram  datva 


*  M,o  nam.  *  M,otnin.  •  Mg^vajjanto;  Mjo,  Tj  ®nj jantOi 

*  Ti,  MiQ  insert  se^fbissa  ghare. 
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pakkositva  sahasftam  datva  '  gaccha  imasmim  nagare 
upadharetva ^  ^jj^*  jatadarakam  ganhitva  ehi'  ti.  Sa 
upadbarenti  tarn  gebam  gantva  darakam'  disYa'  'ay am 
darako  kada  jato'  ti  gahapatanim  pucchitva  'ajja  jato'^  ti 
vuttii^  'imam  roayham  dehl'  ti  ekam  kafaapanam  adim  katva 

millam   vaddhenti   sahassam   datva   tam    anetva    setthino 

•         •  •  •  •  •  • 

dassesi. 

2.  Setthi  'sace  me  dhlta  jayissati,  taya  nam  saddhim 

niyesetva  setthi tthanassa  samikam    karissami,    sace    me' 

•  •     •  •  •  ' 

putto  jayissatiy  maressami  ®  nan  *  ti  cintetva  nam  gehe 
karesi.  Ath'  assa  bhariya  katipahaccayena  puttam  vijayi. 
Setthi  'imasmim  asati  mama  putto  'va'  setthitthanam 
labhissati,  idan'  ev'  etam '  maretum  vattati '  ti  cintetva 
Ealim  amantetva  'gaccha  je  vajato®  gunnam  nikkha- 
manavclaya  vajad  varamajjhe^  imam  tiriyam  nipajjapehi, 
gaviyo  tam^  madditvii'^  maressanti,  maddanamaddana- 
bhavam**  pan'  assa  fiatva  ehi'  ti  aha. 

Sa  gantva  gopalakena  vajudvare^  vivatamatte  yeva  tain*' 
tattha^'  nipajjapesi.  Goganajetthako **  usabho  annas- 
mim  kale  sabbapaccha  niggucchanto  pi  tam  divasam  sabba- 
pathamain  nikkhamitva  darakam  catunnam  padanam 
antare  katva  atthasi.  Anekasatagaviyo  ^*  usabhassa  dve 
passilni  ghamsentiyo  nikkhamimsu.  Gopalako  pi  *  ayam 
usabho  pubbe  sabbapaccha  nikkhamati,  ajja  pana  sabba- 
pathamam  nikkhamitva  vajadvare®  niccalo  *va*  thito,  kin 
nu  kho  etan '  li  cintetva  gantva  tassa  hettha  nipannam 
darakam  disva  puttasineham  patilabhitva  *  putto  me 
laddho'  ti   geham   nesi.^^ 

Kali  gantva  setthina  pucchitii  tam  attharp  arocetva 
'guceha    nam    puna    imam    sahassam   datva    anehi'    ti 


>  C.  adiU  sahftssam  datri.  »  C.  iiwerti*  tam.  *  om.  C. 

«  ora.  Kd.  *  C.  Tutte.  •  <J.  miirP. 

'  C.  eva  tam.  •  C.  vajia**.  •  C.  naip. 

**  C.  madiittva.  **  C.  maddanabhavaqi.    *'  Ed.  naqi. 

>5  (\  aud  K<lilion  have  tatha.  »«  C.  gopuj'.  ^»  C.  **8attha^ 
»«  C.  nehi. 

J.R.A.R.   1898.  49 
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gatu  nivattamanii  pi  tath'  eva  gantva  khiram  adasi.     Aja- 

palako  cintesi  'ayam  ajika  pato  pi  imasma  thanu  ukkamitva 

gata,  kin  nu   kho   etan '  ti,  gantva  olokento  tain  karanam 

fiatva  'mabapuilno  esa  darako,  tiraccbanagata  pi  'ssa  gunam 

jananti,  patijaggissami  nan '  ti  gahetva  geham  gato.     Puna- 

divase  set^hi  'mato  nu  kho  darako,  na  mato '  ti  olokapento 

ajapiilakena    gahitabhavam   natva    sahassam   datva    ana- 

petva^  'sve^  imam  nagaram  eko  sattbavahaputto  pavisissati, 

imam  darakam   netva  cakkamagge  tbapetba,  evam  tarn 

sakatacakkam  bbindantam  gamissati '  ti  aha.     Tarn  tattha 

nikkbittam    sattbavabaputtassa    purimasatake    gona    disva 

cattaro  pade  thambbe  viya  otaretva  atthamsu.     Sattbavaho 

'kin    nu    kbo    etan'    ti    tesam    tbitakaranam    olokento 

•      •  •    • 

darakain  disva  '  mabapunno  darako,  jaggitum  vattati '  ti 
ganbitva  agamasi. 

'  Ti  anapesitva  ;  M9  anapetva. 
^  Mio  yeva. 
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Tutta^  puna  anetva  adasi.  Atba  nam  aha:  'amma  Eali, 
imasmim  nagare  pancasakatasatani  paccusakale  uttbaya 
vanijjaya  gacchanti,  tvam  imam  netva  cakkamagge 
ntpajjapehi,  gona  va  nam  maddissanti  cakkani^  va  nam^ 
bhindiasanti,^  pavattiu*  ca*  riatva  'va  agaccheyyasi  *  ti. 
Sa  tam^  netva  cakkamagge  nipajjapobi.  So"^  sakatika- 
jetthako^  purato  ahosi.  Ath'  assa  gona  tam^  tbanam  patva 
dburam  chaddesuTn,  punappunam  aropetva  pajiyamana  pi 
purato  na  gacchimsu.  £vam  tassa  hi  tehi  saddhim  vaya- 
mantass'  eva  arunam  utthabi.  So  'kin  nam'  etam  gona 
karimsu '  ti  maggam  olokento  darakam  disva  'bba- 
riyam  vata  me  kamman'  ti  cintetva  *putto  me  laddbo'  ti 
tutthamanaso  nam  ^^  geham  nesi.^^  Kali  gantva  settbina 
puccbita  tam  pavattim  **  acikkhitva  *  gaccha,  nam  puna 
sabassam  datva  anebi'  ti  vutta  tatha  akasi.  Atba  nam 
aba:  *  idani  nam*®  amakasusanam  *^  netva  gaccbantare 
nipajjapebi,  tattha  sunakbadibi  va  kbadito  amanussebi  '*  va 
pabato  raarissati  matamatubhavaft  c'assa  janitva  'va  aga- 
ccbeyyaal*  ti.  Sa  tarn  netva  tattha  nipajjapetva  ekamante 
attbasi.  Tam  suuakbo  va  kako  va  amauusso  vii  upasanka- 
mitum  nasakkbi. 

**Na  nu  c'assa  neva  mala  na'  pita'  na  bbatika**"  ti 
adisu  koci  rakkbito  iiama  attbi,  ko'  tam^  rakkbati  ti  i' 
Sunakbakale  paccekabuddhe  einehena  pavattitabumkara^a- 
mattam*^  eva*'  tam  rakkbati. 

Ath*  eko  ajapalo  anekasabassii  *^  aja  gocarain  nento 
susanapassena  gaccbati.  Eka  aja  pannadini  khadamana 
gaccbunturura  pavittba  *®  darakam  disva  jannukebi  tbatva 
darakasBa  tbanam  adiisi.  Ajapalakena  '  he  he  '  ti  sadde  kate 
pi  na  nikkbami.     So  yattbiya  nam  pabaritva  '  niharissami ' 


*  C.  iiiAertA  sabassaip  tassa  datra.  '  Ed.  cakka. 

*  om.  C.  *  C.  chindiManti. 

*  C.  pavuttifi  ca ;  Ed.  paTattim  c^asM.  •  Ed.  naqi. 
'  om.  E<1.                              •  C.  Bakatijet^h°.  •  C.  nam. 

»«  Ed.  taip.  »  C.  nehi.  "  C.  Davuttim. 

"  C.  Ama-Hu'.  **  C.  amaniwseiia.  *•  C.  bhutikadisn. 

>•  C.  hukka°.  »^  C.  c'cva.  »•  C.  lataMhaasa. 

*•  C.  pavisitva. 
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Setthi  pi  tarn  cakkapathe  matabhavam  va  amatabhavam 
Ta  olokapento  satthavahena  gahitabhavam  natva  tassa  pi 
saliassam  datva  anapetva  nagarato  aviduratthane  papate 
piitapesi.  So  tattha  papatanto  nalukaranam  kammaka- 
raiiattbtTne  nalakarasulayam  patito.  Sa  tassa  punuaou- 
bbitveiia  satavihatakappasapicusamphassasadisa  aliosi.  Atba 
nam  nalakarajetthako  '  punnava  esa  darako,  jaggitum 
vattatl'  ti  ganbitvil  gehara  gato.  Setthi  darakassa  papatato 
patitattbiine  amatabhavam  va  matabhavam  va  pariyesapento 
nalakaraietthakena  sfahitabhavam  uatvii  tassa  pi  sahassam 
datva  iluapesi. 


3.  Aparabhilge  setthissa  sakaputto  pi  so  pi  ubho  vayappatta 
ahesum.  Setthi  puna  Ghosakadarakassa  maranupayam^ 
ciutento     attano     kumbhakarassa      geham     gantva 

*  ambho  mayham  gehe  evarupo^  eko  avajatadarako 
atthi,  tarn  diirakam  yam  kifici  katva  maretum  vattatl' 
ti  rahassena  aha.  So  tato  ubho  pi  kanne  pidahitva  *eva- 
rupura  niima  bhiiriyara  katham  kathetum  na  vattatl'  ti 
jiha.     Tato    setthi  *  avam  raudha   na   karissati '  ti   cintetva 

*  handa  bho  sahassarp  ganhitva  etam  kamman  nipphadehl' 
ti  aha.  (Lancam  nama  abhinnam  bhindati.)  Tasma  so 
sahassam  labhitvii  sampaticchitva  '  aham  ayya  asuka- 
(livasam  iiilma  avilpam  alimpessami,  tada  tam  asukavelaya 
uiima  pesehl'  ti  aha.  Setthi  pi  kho  tassa  vacanam  sutva 
sampaticchitva  tato  patthiiya  divase  gauento  kumbhakarena 

^  Ti  maranu'.  *  T^  inserts  ca. 
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ti  gacchantaram  pavittbo  jannukehi  thatva  darakam ' 
puyentim  disva  darake  puttasineham  patilabhitva  'putto  me 
laddbo '  ti  adaya  pakkarai. 

EalP  gantva  setthina  puochita  taip:  pavattim  acikkhitva 
'  gaccha,  tarn'  puna  sahassam  datva  anehi '  ti  vutta 
tatha  akasi.  Atha  nam  aha :  '  amma  Kali,^  imam  adava 
corapapatapabbatatn  abhiruhitva^  papate  kbipa,*  pabba- 
takucchiyam  patihannamano  khandakfaai^diko  fautva  bbu- 
miyam  patissati  matamatabhavaa  c'asea  natva  'ya 
agaccheyyasi '  ti.  8a  tarn  tattha  netva  pabbatamatthake 
thatva  khipi.  Tarn  kho  pana  pabbatakucchim  nissaya 
mahavenugumbo  pabbatanusaren'  eva  vaddhi.  Tassa  mat- 
thakam  ghanajato  jifijukagumbo  avatthari.  Darako  patanto 
kojave  viya  tasmim  pati.  Tarn  divasam '  na^akarajettha- 
kassa  venubali  ^  patto  hoti.  So  puttena  saddhiip  gantva 
tarn  veQugumbam  chinditum  arabbhi.  Tasmim  calaate 
darako  saddam  akasi.  80  '  darakasaddo  viya '  ti  ekena 
passena  abhiruhitva '  tarn  disva  '  putto  me  laddho '  ti 
tutthacitto  adaya  gate.  Eall  setthissa  santikam  gantva 
tena  pucchita  tarn'  pavattim  acikkhitva  '  gaccha,  nam  puna 
sahassam  datva  anehl'  ti  vutta  tatha  akasi. 

3.  Sctthino  idan  c'idan  ca  karontass'  eva  darako  va- 
ddhito,  Ghosako  tvev'  assa  namam  ahosi.  So  sctthino 
akkhimhi  kantako  viya  khayi,  ujukam  tarn  oloketum  pi 
na  visahi.^^  Ath'  assa  maranupayam^^  cintento  attano 
sahiiyakassa  kumbhakarassa  santikam  gantva  'kada 
avapam  alirapessasP^*  ti  tam  pucchitva  *sve*  ti  vutte  *  tena 
hi  idam  sahassam  eahctva  mam'  ekam  kamraam  karohi ' 
ti  aha.  'Eim^'  saml'  ti?  '  Eko  me  avajataputto  atthi, 
tarn  tava  santikarn  pesessami,  atha  nam  gahetva  gabbham 
pavesetva  tikhinaya  vasiya  kbandakhandikam  chinditvil 
ciitiyam  pakkhipitva  avape  paceyya^i/^  idam  te  sahassam 

^  Ed.  inserts  khiraqi.       '  C.  inserts  tarn  dis?i.  *  C.  naip. 

*  om.  Ed.  *  C.  abhiruyhitTi.  *  C.  khipi,  and  it  adds  taifi. 

'  Ed.  inserts  ca.  •  C.  ^'balo.  •  C.  abhiruvhitva, 

10  Ed.  sabi.  "  C.  mara9a^  >>  Kd.  '^pesMtL 

*'  C.  has  kiqi  kammaip  karissami  ti.  >*  Ed.  %\  ti. 
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vuttadivasassa  sampattabhavam  imtYH  Ghosakakumaram 
pakkositva:  amhakam  tat  a  asukadivase  uama  bahiihi 
bhajanehi  attho,  tvam  amliakaiu  kumbhakarassa  santi- 
kam  gantva  '  pitarii'kira  me  tumhakam^  kathitam  atthi, 
tarn  ajja  nipphadehl'  ti  vada.^  So  sadhu  ti  tassa  vacanam 
sumputicchitva  nikkhami. 

Atha  nam  antaramagge  setthissa  sakaputto  gu|aki}am 
kilanto  disva  vegena  gantva  'aham  bhatika  darakelii 
siiddhim  kilanto  ettakam  niima  jito,  tarn  me  patijinitva 
dehi*  ti  iiha.  So  'mayhum  idiini  okaso  natthi,  pita  mam 
accayikakammena  kumbhakarassa  eantikam  pahini'  ti  aha. 
Itaro  'aham  bhatiya  tattha  gamissami,  tvam  imehi  saddhim 
kllitva  mayhain  lakkham  paccaharitva  dehi'  ti  aha. 
'Ten a  hi  ^accha'  ti  attano  kathitasasanam  tassa  kathetva 
darakehi  saddhim  klli.  So  kumaro  kumbhakiirassa  santi- 
kam  gantva  tam  sasanam  arocesi.  *  Sadhu  tata  nippha- 
dessami '  ti  tam  kuraaram  gabbham  pavesetva  tikhinaya 
vasiyii  khandiikhandiyam  katva  catiyam  pakkhipitva'  cati- 
mukham  pidahitva  bhajanantare  thapetva  avapam  alimpesi. 
Ghosakakumaro  pi  bahum  jinitva  kanitthassa  ag^manam 
olokento  nisldi.  So  tarn  cirayamanain  fiatva  'kin  nu  kho 
cirayatr  ti  kumbhakaragehe  sabhagam  gantva  katthaci 
adisva  *  gehain  gato  bhavissatl '  ti  nivattitva  geham  ag^roasL 
Setthi  tam  durato  'va  agacchantam  disva  *  kin  nu  kho  kara- 
nam  bhavissati'  ti  'roaya  esa  maranatthaya  kumbhakarassa 
santikam  pahito,  so  dani  puna  ice'  eva  agacchati'  ti  aga- 
cchantam yeva  tam  'kim  tata  kumbhakarassa  santikam 
na  gato  'si'  ti  aha.     '  Ama  tata  na  gato  'smi'  ti.     'Kasua 

tata'  tip     So  attano  nivattakaranan  ca  kanitthabhatikassa 

•  •  • 

tattha    cratakaranaft    ca    setthissa  kathesi.     Setthi  tassa 

o  •  •  •  •   • 

vacanassa  sutakalato  patthiiya  mahapathaviya  ajjhotthato 
viva  hutva  *  kin  nam'  etam  saccam  vadasP*  ti  utrastacitto 
vegena   kumbhakarassa   santikam   gantva   afluesam   santike 


*  Mj,  inserts  ckarn.  *  No  MS.  has  ti  after  vada. 

^  M.J  pakkhapitva  ;  T^  katva.  *  M,  vadati. 
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saccakaragadisam,  uttarim  puna  te  kattabbayuttakam  paccha 
karissaml'  ti.  Eumbhakarako  sadhii  ti  sampaticchi. 
Setthi  punadivase  Ohosakam  pakkositva*  'tata,  hiyyo 
maya  kurobhakarassa^  ekam  kammam  anattam,'  ehi 
tvam  tassa  santikam  gantva  evam  vadehi :  hiyyo  kira  me 
pitara  anattam  kammam  uipphadehl'^  ti  pabini.  So 
sadhu  ti  agamasi. 

Tarn  tattha  gacchantam  itaro  settbino  putto  darakehi 
saddhiin^  gulain  kllanto  disva  tarn  pakkositva*  '  kuhim 
pracchasi  bhatika'  ti  pucchitva  '  pitu  sasanam  gahetva 
kumbhakarassa  santikan '  ti  vutte  '  abam  tattha  gamissami, 
ime  mam'  daraka  buhum  lakkbam  linimsu,  tam  me  pati- 
jinitva  dehl*  ti  aha.  *Aham  pitu  bhayami*  ti.  *  Ma 
bhayi  bhiitika,  aham  tam  sasanam  karissami,  bahum^  hi 
jito,^  yavaham  agacchami  tava  me  lakkham  pati- 
jinahP^'  ti.  Ohosako  kira  gulakllaya  cheko,  tena  tam^^ 
evam  nibbandhi.*'  So  pi  tam*'  'tena  hi  gantva  kumbha- 
karam  vadehi :  pitara  kira  me  hiyyo  ekam  kammam 
itnattarp,  tam  nipphadehi  ** '  ti  vatva  uyyojesi.  So  tassa 
santikam  gantva  tatha  avaca.  Atha  nam  kumbhakaro 
setthina  vuttaniyilmen'  **  eva  maretva  avape  khipi.  Ohosako 
pi  divasabhagam  kljitva  sayanhasamayam  *^  geham  gantva 
setthiml*'  disva *^  *kim  tata  ua  eato  'si*  ti  vutte  attano 
agatakiiranan^^   ca    kanitthassa    gatakara^an    ca  arocesi. 

Setthi    tam    sutva    "han    dhl'    ti   mahaviravam  viravitva 

...  . 

sakalasarire  pakkatthitalohito  viya  hutya  'ambbo  kumbba- 
kara  ma  mam  niisayi  ma  nasayi'  ti  baha*'  paggayha 
kandanto  tassa  santikam  agamasi.  Kumbhakaro  taip  tatha 
agacchantam  disva  'sami  ma  saddam  kari,  kammam  te 
nipphannan '  ti  aha.  So  pabbatena  viya  mahantena  sokena 
uvatthato^    hutva   anappakam   domanassam   patisaipyedesif 


>  C.  '^i»apetva.  »  C.  **karo.  *  C  anatto. 

*  C.  >•"»  *»•  *  om.  C.  •  C.  jikkoMhitra. 

7  V.  putM  mam  after  daraka.        *  D.  bahahi.  *  £d.  jinito. 

»«  YA.  ^jina.    '  »  Ed.  naip.  >»  Ed.  aibandhi. 

*^  C.  nam.  *»  C.  nipahi 

'*  v..  ^iiivamena  (without  eva).    *•  C.  °ye.  "  ora.  Ed 

»"  Ed.  agata^  »  Ed.  baham.  »  C.  arattharito. 
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akathanlyabhiivena  '  pekkba  bho  pekkha  bbo '  ti  aha.  '  Kim 
pekkbapesi  tvamP  nittbitam  ettba  kamman'  ti.  So  tato 
'va  nivattitva  gebaip  agamasi. 


4.  Tato  pattbaya  c'assa  cetasikarogo  tippajji.  So  tasmim 
pi  kale  tena  saddbini  abbufUjitva  '  yena  kenaci  upSyena 
mama  puttassa  sattuno  anattbam  eva  passitum  Tattati'  ti 
ekam  pannam  likbitya  Gbosakakumaraip  pakkositva 
'  tvam  imam  pannam  adaya,  asukagame  nama  ambakam 
kammantiko  attbi,  tassa  santikam  gantva  imam  pannam 
datva  "imasmim  kira  panne  sasanam  sigham  karohi"  ti 
Tada '  ti  ^  '  antaramagge  ambakam  sabayako  gamakasetthi  ^ 
numa  eko  settbi  atthi,^  tassa  gbarain  gantva  bbattam 
bbunjitya  gaccbeyyasi '  ti  ca  mukhasasauam  adasi. 

*  Ti,  Mg  Tadati ;  Mj©  Tada.        *  All  MSS.  liave  here  gamasettbi.        •  om.  Mg. 
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yatha  tain  appadutthassa  padutthamano.     Tenaha  Bhagava 
(Dhp.,  vv.  137-140):— 

Yo  dancjena  ada^desu 
appadutthesu  dussati, 

dasannam  aDDataram  thanam 

•    •  • 

kbippam  eva  nigaccbati : 
vedanam  pharusam  janim 
sarirassa  ca  bbedanam, 
garukam  va  pi  abadbarn 
cittukkbepam  'va  papu^e^ 
rajato  'va  upassaggam 
abbbakkba^am  'va  darunam, 
parikkbayam  'va  ftatlnam 
bboganam  'va  pabbahguram  (sic!) 
atba^  y'assa^  agarani 
aggi  dabati  pavako, 
kayassa  bbeda  duppanno 
nirayam  so  'papajjatP  ti. 

4.  Evam  sante  pi  puna  nam  settbi  ujukam  oloketum  na 
sakkoti  '  kinti,'  nam  mareyyan '  ti  cintento  '  mama  gamasate 
uyuttukassa  santikain  pesetva  maressami'  ti  upayam  disva 
'  ayam  me  ayajataputto,  imam  maretva  vaccakupe  kbipatu, 
evam  kate  abam  mutulassa  kattabbavuttakam  paccba  ^ 
janissami'  ti  tassa  pannam  likbitva  '  tata  Obosaka, 
ainhakaip  gamasate  ayuttako  attbi,  imam  pannam  baritva 
tassa  dehl '  ti  vatva  pannam  tassa  dasante^  bandhi.  So 
paua  akkharasamayam  na  janati,  dabarakalato  pattbaya  bi 
nam  ^  marapetum  ^  vayamanto  'va  settbi  marapetum 
nusakkbi.  Kim  akkbarasamayam  sikkbapessati  P  Iti  so 
attano  marapanapannam  ^  eva  dasante  bandbitva  nikkba- 
manto  aha  ^patbeyyam  me  tata  nattbi'  ti.  'Patbeyyena 
te   kammain   uattbi,   antaramagge  nama'   mama   sabayako 

»  C.  ath*  assa.  »  C.  §o  upp***.  »  C.  kintn. 

*  om.  £d.  *  r.  dusMinte  throughout.  *  £d.  taip. 

"*  C.  ^ptuto.  *  C.  mariixupaQQam. 
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So  settliim  yanditva  pannam  &:abetva  nikkhanto 
antarumagge  gamakasetthissa  vasanatthanam  gantva  tassa 
geham  puccliitva  tarn  bahi  dvarakotthake  nisiditya  massu- 
kaminam  karontara  yanditva  atthasi  '  kuto  asfaccbasi^  lata* 

•  •  •  •  o 

ti  ca  yutte  *  Kosambiyasetthino  putto  'mhi  tata'  ti  aba. 
So  '  ambakam  sabayakasetthioo  putto '  ti  battbatuttbo 
ahosi.  Tasmif)  ca  khane  tassa  settbino  dbitaya  eka  dasi 
puppbani  abaritum  gaccbati.  Atba  nam  settbi  aba :  '  tyam 
etam  kammam  tbapetva  Gbosakakumarassa  pade  dbovitva 
sayanam  attbaritva  debi '  ti.  Sa  tatba  katva  apanam  gantva 
settbidbitu  puppbani  abari.  Settbidblta  tarn  disva  *  tyam 
ajja  ciram  babi  papafUcesI '  ti  tassa  kupita  '  kin  te  ettakam 
kalam  ettha  katan '  ti  aba.  *  Ma  katbesi  ayye,*  maya 
evarupo  na  ditthapubbo,  tuybam  kira  pitu  sabayasettbino 
putto  eko,^  ua  sakka  tassa  rupasampattim  katbetum,  settbi 
mam  puppbanam  attbaya  gaccbantim  ''tassa  kumarassa 
pade  dbovitva  sayanaip  attbaritva  debi"  ti  aba,  tenabam 
babi  ciram  papancesin  '  ti. 

5.  Sa  pi  kbo  settbidblta  tassa  kumarassa  catuttbe  atta- 
bbave  gbarasamini  abosi.  Tasma  tassa  vacanassa  sutakalato 
pattbaya  neva  attano  tbitabbavam  na  nisinnabbavani  anuatti. 
Sa  tarn  eva  dasim  gabetva  tassa  nipannattbanam  gantva 
tarn  niddayaroanam  oloketvii  dasante  pannam  disva  'kin  nu 
kbo  etam  pannan '  ti  kumaram  anuttbapetva  'va  pannam 
gabetva  vacetva  'ayam  attano  maraQapa^nam  sayam 
eva  gabetva  gaccbati'  ti  tarn  pannam  pbaletva  tasmim 
appabuddbe  yeva  'maya  tava  santikam  putto  pesito,  saba- 
yakassa  me  gamakasettbissa  vayappatta  darika  attbi,  tvam 
sigbam  ambakam  anapavattittbane  uppadam  ganbitva  sabba- 
satena  mama  puttassa  gamakasettbiuo  dbltaram  gabetva 
mahgalara  karohi  *  raangale  ca  nittbite  "imina  me  vidba- 
iiena  katan"  ti  maybam  sasanam  pesebi,  abam  tava  idba 


*  M9,  Mjn  gacchasi.  '  Ti,  Mo  ayyo. 

s  cm.  M9.  *  All  MSS.  We  karohi  ti. 
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setthi  atthi,  tassa  ghare  patarasam  katva  parato^  gac- 
chulii'  ti. 

So  sadhu  ti  pitaram  vanditva  nikkhamanto  tarn 
gamam^  patva  setthigharam  pucchitva  gantva  setthi- 
jayam  passi*  *  kuto  agato 'si '  ti  ca  vutte  *  anto  nagarato ' 
ti  aha.  '  Eassa  putto  'si '  ti?  'Tunihakam  sahayakasetthino 
amma '  ti.  '  Tvam  a^ii  Ghosako  nama '  ti  P  '  Ama  amma ' 
ti.  Tassa  saha  dassanen'  eva  tasmim  puttasioeho  uppajji. 
SetthiDO  pan'  eka  dhlta  atthi  panuarasaso}a8avassapadesika  ^ 
abbirupa  ^  pasadika.  Tain  rakkhitum  ekam  eva  pesanakari- 
kam  dasim  datva  sattabhOmikassa  piisadassa  uparitale  siri- 
gabbhe  vasapenti.  Settbidbita  tasmim  kha^e  tarn  dasim 
antarapanain  pesesi.  Atha  nain  setthijaya  disva  'kuhiiji 
gacchasl '  ti  pucchitva  *  ayye  dhltaya  pesanena  '  ti  vutte  *  ito 
tiiva  ehi,  tit^hatu  pcsiinam,  puttassa  me  pithakam  attharitva 
piide  dhovitva  telam  makkhitva^  sayanam  attharitva  dehi, 
pacchii  pesanam  karisi^si '  ti  aha.  Sa  tatha  akasi.  Atha 
naip  cirenagatam  setthidhlta  santajjcsi.  Atha  nam  sa  aha : 
'  ayye^  ma  me  kujjhi,  setthiputto  Ghosako  agato,  tassa  idau 
c*idan  ca  katva  tuttha  gaiitvii  agata  'mhl '  ti. 

5.  Setthidbltaya  'setthiputto  Ghosako'  ti  namum  sutva 
'va  pemam  chavi-adlni  chinditva  atthimifijam  ahacca 
thitaip.  Kotuhalika^-kalasmim  hi  sa  tassa  pajapati  hutva 
imlikodanuTn  paccckabuddhassa  adasi.  Tass'  anubhavena 
gantva  imasmim  setthikule  uibbatta.  Iti  nam  so  pubba- 
sineho  avattharitvii  ganhi.     Teuaha  Bhagava  : — 

Pubbe  'va  sannivasena 
paccuppannahitena  va 
evain  tarn  jayate  pemam 
uppalam  'va  yathodake  ti. 

Atha  nam  pucchi  ^  kuhim  so  amma '  ti  P  '  Sayane  nipanno 
uiddayati '   ti   aha.^      '  Atthi   pau'   assa  hatthe  kiuci '    ti  P 

*  C.  purato.  *  Ed.  f^makaip.  *  C.  pMsitTi. 

«  C.  ^va&middcHika.  •  £d.  put«  pas'"  before  8bhi^         •  Ed.  makkbetTa. 

'  om.  Ed.  •  C.  ^iaka;  cf.  Sum.  Vil.  ;P.T.8.,  ISbS),  pt  i,  p.  317. 
»  om.  C. 
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kattabbam  janissami '  ti  pannam  likhitva  tarn  eva  laucham 
datya  pathamam  baddhaniyamen'  eva  dasante  bandhi.  So 
pi  kho  kumitro  tarn  divasam  tattba  vasitva  punadivase 
setthim  apuccbitva  kamraantikassa  gamam  gantva  pai^am 
adasi.  Kammantiko  pannam  v ace tva  gamike  Bannipatetva 
Humhe 'va  mam  na  ganetha,  mama  sami  attano  jettha- 
puttassa^  sabbasatena  darikam  aoetum  mayham  santikam 
pesesiy  vegena'  imasmim  thane  uppadam  sampindetha'  ti 
sabbam  mah^alasakkaram  sajietva  craroakaaetthissa  sasanam 
pesetva  sampaticcbapetva  sabbasatena  mangalakiriyam 
nitthapetva  Eosambisetthissa  pannam  pahini  :  'may a 
tumhehi  pabitapani>asasanam  sutva  idan  o'idan  ca 
katan'  ti. 


6.  Settbi  tarn  sasanam  sutva  aggidacjidho  viya  'idani 
nattho  'mhi '  ti  cintavasena  ^  lohitapakkbandikaip  rogam 
patva  'yena  kenaci  nam^  npayena  pakkositva  mama  santakassa 
asamikam  karissami'  ti  mah(ralassa  nitthitakalato  patthaya 
'  kasma  mayham  putto   bahi  hoti '   ti  '  sigham  agacchatu 

»  M9  jptthaka**.  »  Mj  visana  (P). 

»  M9cittA^  *  Mjiaip. 


rt  * 
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'  Dasante  ^  pannam  atthi '  ti.  Sa  '  kim  paiinam  nu  kho  etan  ' 
ti?  TaBmim  niddiiyante  matapitunnam  aufiavihitataya  ^ 
apaAsantitnum  oturitva  santikam '  gantva '  tarn  pannam 
mocetva  aditya  attano  ^abbhara  pavisitva  dvarara  pidhaya 
vatapaiiain  vivaritva  akkharasamuye  kusalataya  pannam 
vacetva  'aho  balo  attano  maranapannam  dasante 
bandhitva  vicarati,^  sace  maya  na  dittham  assa  natthi 
jlvitan '  ti  tarn  panriain  phaletva  setthissa  yacanena 
aparam  pannarn  likbi'^:  'ayam  mama  put  to  Oho»ako 
nama  gainasaUito  pannakaram  iiharapctva  imassa  janapada- 
setthino      dbitarii     saddhim      mahgalam      katva     attano 

•  •  •  o  • 

yasanagamasMa  majjhe  dvibbiimikam  geham  karetva 
pakf7raparikkb(*petm  c'eva  purisaguttiya  ca  susainvifaita 
rakkham  karotu  niayhail  ca  'Mdafi  c'idail  ca  maya  katan  " 
ti  sa  8  an  a  in  poH(*tu ;  evain  kute  ahara  matulassa  kattabba- 
yuttakam  paccha '  jilnissaml'  ti  likhitva  ca*  pana 
sarnharitvii  danante  yev'  asda  band  hi.  So  divasabhagam 
niddayitvii  uttliaya  bbufijitva  pakkiTmi.  PunadivaBe  pitto 
'va  tani  ^^ainaip  gantvsi  iiyuttakam  gamakiecam  karontam 
yeva  pawHi.  So  tarn  disva  *  kim  tiita '  ti  pucchL  So  * 
'  pitara  nio  tuinhakam  panr^am  pesitan '  ti  aha.'  '  Kisisa 
pannam  tiita,  ahara  '  ti  p  anna  in  gahetva  vacetva  tuttha- 
nianaHT)  <  pa^Hatha  bho  mama  samino  mayi  sineham, 
**  jetthaptittas.<*a  mo  mangalam  karotfi "  ti  mama 
santikain  pahini,  H<^ham  daru-adini  aharatha  '  ti  gahapa- 
tike  vat\a  ^iTrniiTnnjjhe  vuttappakaram  geham  karetva 
gainaHatato  pannakiTram  aharapetvil  janapadasetthino 
santlkil ''  (DiiNinitii  aiietvit  mangalam  katva  aetthisMi 
haNatiaiii  puhiiii:  'idan  ca  idafi  ca  maya  katan'  ti. 
^i.  111111  -iitva  Mitthiiio  '  vam  kiiremi'  tam  ua  hoti.  vani 
na  knrofiii'*  tad  rva  hot? '  ti  mahantam  domana^sam  uppajji. 
Puttanokfiia  haddliiin  so*  8oko  ekato  hutva  kucchidSiuD. 
uppaflctva  ati*<araiii  janesi.  Setthidhlta  pi  'aaoe  koc 
ifetthino  huntikii  ilgacchati,  mama'  akathetva  iiettbipixUafla. 

'  r.  fimnin  «iii-«-;intf.  '  C.  tnnii\  *  ok.  £. 

*  '".  ..ir.iti.  *  r.  likhitTi.  «  on.   I 

^  iul.  k'iRUia.  *  £d.  kar(*uu.  "  L.iaBfe 
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ti  easanam  pesesi.  Sasanam  sutva  kumaro  gantum  araddho, 
setthidhita  cintesi:  'ayam  balo  ''kam  nissaya  imam  sam- 
pattim  alatthan "  ti  na  janati,  yam  kiuci  katva  imassa 
gamanam  patibabanupayo  katum  vattati'  ti.  Tato  nam 
aba :  '  kumara,  ma  ativegayi/  kulagamam  gaccbantena  uama 
attano  parivaccbam  katva  gantum  vattati'  ti.  Kosam- 
bakasettbi  pi  tassa  cirayanabbavam  natva  puna  easanam 
pabini :  '  kasma  me  putto  cirayati,  abam  lobitapakkhandi- 
karogam^  patto,  jivantam  eva  mam  agantva  dattbum 
vattati'  ti.     Tasmim  kale  settbidblta  tassa  arocesi :  'na 

•  •  •  •  • 

eso  tava  pita,  tyam  pana  pita '  ti^  sauuam  karosi :  '  esa  tava 
maranattbaya  kammantikassa  pannam  pabini,  abam  tarn 
pannam  apanetva  aunam  sasanam  likbitva  tava  etam 
sampattim  nippbadayim,  esa  tava  ''aputtakam^  karissami" 
ti  pakkosati,  etassa  kalakiriyam  agamebi '  ti.  Atb'  assa 
dbaramanakass'  eva  kalakatabbavam  sutva  Eosambinagaram 
agamasi.  Settbidblta  pi  'ssa  pageva^  safiDam  adasi  'tvam 
pavisanto  sakalagebe  tava  arakkbam  tbapento  pavisa '  ti. 
JSayam  pi  settbiputtena  saddbim  eva  pavisitva  ubbo  batthe 
ukkbipitva  rodanti  viya  butva  andbakarattbane  nipanna- 
kassa  santikam  gantva  sisen'  eva  hadayam  paharL  So 
dubbalataya  ten'  eva  pabarena  kalam  akasi.  Setthiku- 
maro  pi  pitu  sarlrakiccam  katva  '  tumbe  mabasettbissa  mam 
sakaputto  ti  vadatlia '  ti  padamulikanam  lailcam  adasi. 
Tato  sattamadivase^  raja  'settbittbanarabam  laddbum  vattati' 
ti  'settbissa  sakaputtabbavam  janatba'  ti  pesesi.  Settbi- 
padamulika  ranno*  sakaputtabbavam'  katbayimsu.  Baja 
sadbii  ti  sampaticcbitva  tassa   settbittbanam   adasi.     So 

A  •  •    •  •    •  • 

Gbosakesettbi  nama  jato. 

*  Tj  "vehayi ;  M9  °vehayi  corr.  to  °vegayi.         '  Ti,  Mio  "jMikkhandirogaiji. 

'  M,o  puttakaip.  *  M9  bahi  eya.  *  M^  sattame  di°. 

^  M,  inserts  se^^hissa.  ^  Ti,  Mto  ^'pattakabhiTaiii. 
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patbamataram  ma  kathayittba '  ti  jane  ^  anapesi.  Setthi  pi 
kho  'iia^  daui  tarn  dutthaputtam  mama  sapateyyassa  earai- 
kam  karissami '  ti  cintetva  ekam  ayuttakam  aha  '  matula 
puttain  datthukamo  'mbi,  ekain  padamOlikam  pesetva 
mama'  puttam  pakkosapehl'  ti.  So  sadhu  ti  pannam  datva 
ekam  purisam  pesesi.  Setthidbita^  tass'  agantva  dvare 
tbitubhavam  sutva  pakkosapetva  '  kim  ^  tata '  ti  puccbi. 
'Setthi  gilauo  puttam  passitum  pakkosapeti^  ayye '  ti. 
*  Tata,  setthi  ^  balava  va  dubbalo '  ti  P  '  Balava  tava,  aharam 
bhunjati  yeva  ayye'  ti.  Sa  settliiputtam  ajauapetva  etassa 
nivasanau*  ca  paribbayau  ca  dapetva  'maya  pesitakale 
gamissati,  accba  tava'  ti  aba.  Setthi^  puna  ayuttakam 
avaca^:  'kiin  matula,  na  te  mama  puttaasa  santikam 
pabitan '  ti  P  *  Pabitam  sami,  gatapuriso  pana  ^^  na  tava 
eti'  ti.  'Tena  hi  puna  aparam  peeebf  ti.  So  pesesi. 
Setthidblta  tasmim  pi  tatb'  eva  patipajji.  Atba  setthino 
rogo  balava  jato,  ekam  bbajanam  pavisati,  ekam  nikkba- 
mati.  Puua  setthi  avuttakam  puccbi :  '  kim  matula,  na 
te  mama  puttassa  santikam  pahitan  '  ti  P  '  Pabitam  sami, 
gatapuriso  pana  na  eti '  ti.  '  Tena  hi  puna  ^  aparam  pesebi ' 
ti.  So  ^  pesesi.^  Setthidblta  tatiyavare  agatam  pi  tarn  '^ 
pavattim  ^^  puccbi :  *  kim  **  setthino  abadhan  '  ti  P  So 
'balhagilano  ayye,  setthi  aharam  paccbinditva  maficapa- 
rayano  jato  ekam  bbajanam  nikkhamati,  ekam  pavisati' 
ti  aha.  Setthidblta  cintesi^  '  idani  eantum  kalo '  ti 
setthiputtassa  *  pita  kira  te  gilano '  ti  arocetva  'kim  vadasi 
bhadde'  ti  vutte  '  aphasukam  assa  sami '  ti  aba.  'Idani 
kim  katabban  '  ti  P  *  Sami/  gamasatato  ^'  upatthanakapaQna- 
karam^^  adaya  gantva  passissama  nan^^'  ti  aha.^  So  sadbu 
ti  pannakaram  abanipetva  ^^  sakatenadaya  ^'  pakkami.  Atba 
nam   sa   'pita   to    dubbalo,    ettakam    pannakaram    gabetva 


*  om.  Fd.  '  C.  inserts  taqi.  '  C.  Ruunaiii. 

*  C.  addrt  pi.  »  E.  kinti.  •  Ed.  =pe«i. 
'  Ed.  nivc«\                     •  C.  mahiiset^hi.  •  C.  atoc*. 

"  om.  C.  ^*  C.  paruttim.  "  Ed.  omitu  this  qii<>fitiaii. 

»»  Ed.  •Mt«.  »*  C.  utthinaka*.  »•  Ed.  tan. 

»•  Ed.  harapetTi.  "  C.  **tehi  adaja. 
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gacchantanam  papanco  bhayissati^  etam  niyattehi'  ti  vatva 
tarn  sabbam  attano  kulageham  pesetva  settbiputtam  ^  aha : 
'sarai,  tyam  attano  pitu  padapasse  tittheyyasi,  abam  ussl- 
Bakapasse  tbassami'  ti,  geham  payisamana  yeya^  'gehassa 
purato  ca  paccbato  ca  arakkbam  ganbatha'  ti  attano  purise 
anapesi.^  Payittbakale  pana  settbiputto  pitu  padapasse 
attbasi,  itara  usslsakapasse. 

Tasmim  kbane  settbi  uttanako  nipanno  boti.     Ayuttako 
pan'  assa  pade  parimajjanto  '  putto  te  sarai  agato '  ti  aba. 

*  Kubim*  80  '  ti  ?  *  Esa  padamule  tbito  *  ti  aba.*  Atba  nam 
disva  ayakammikam^  pakkosapetya  'mama  gebe  kittakam 
dbanan '  ti  puccbitva  '  sarai,  dbanass'  eya  cattallsakotiyo, 
upabbogaparibbogabbandiinam  pana  gama-kkbetta-dipada- 
catuppada-yanavabananaii  ca  ayan^  ca^  pariccbedo'  ti  vutte 
'  abam  ettakain  dbanam  '*  mania  puttassa  Gbosakassa  na 
demi "  ti  yattukamo®  demi  *  ti  aha.     Tam  sutva  settbidbita 

*  ayam  puna  katbento  annam  kinci  katbeyya '  ti  cintetya 
sokatura  yiya  kese  yikiritya  rodamana  'kin  nam'  etam 
tata  yadetba,  idam  pi  nama  yo  yacanam  sunoma,  alakkbika 
yat'  amba'^  ti  yatya  mattbakena  tam  uramajjbe  paharanti 
patitya,  yatba  puna  yattum  ^^  na  sakkoti  tatba  'ssa  uramajjbe 
mattbakena  gbamsenti  arodanam  dassesi.  Settbi  pi  tam 
kbanan  neya  kalam  akasi.  'Settbi  mato'  ti  gantya 
Udenassa  rafiuo  arocayimsu.  Kaja  tassa  sarirakiccam  kara- 
petva  '  attbi  pan'  assa  putto  ya  dbita  ya '  ti  puccbi.  '  Attbi 
deya  Gbosako  nama  tassa  putto,  sabbam  sapateyyam  tassa 
niyyadetva^^  'va^*  mato  deva'  ti.  Raja  aparabbage  settbi- 
puttam pakkosapesi.  Tasmiu  ca  divase  deyo  yassi,  rajangane 
tattba  tattba^^  udakam  santbasi.^*  Settbiputto  'rajanam 
passissarai'  ti  payasi.*'  Raja  yatapanam  yiyaritva  tam 
agaccbantam  ^^  olokento  rajangane  udakam  langbetya^^  aga- 

*  C.  punna  tam.  '  Ed.  inserts  ca.  '  C.  ana®. 

*  C.  kaham.  ^  om.  Ed.  ^  C.  ayutakaip  (sic  !). 
'  C.  twice. 

•*  Ed.  omits  vattu°  demi  ti ;   C^  has  yattukamo,  whereas  C,  also  C\  C, 
have  Yuttakamo. 
»  C.  vatamha.  ><>  C.  vuttam.  »»  Ed.  niya®. 

12  om.  C.  "  C.  °ti.     *  "  Ed.  gacch^ 

»  C.  la-h°. 
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cchantam  dUvii  ufrantvu  vanditva  thitain  'tvam  Ghosako  numa 
tata'  ti  puccliitvii  'lima  deva'  ti  vutte  '  pitu  me  mato'  ti, 
'  ma  Hoci,  tava  pettikam'  Betthittbiiiiam  tuyliam  era  daasaml ' 
ti  tam  assusetva  '  gaccha  lata '  ti  uyyojeai.  Rajii  f^acchanUA 
ca  tain*  olokcnto  'va  atthitsi.  So  a^^amanakale  Liughitam 
udakam  otaritva  sanikam  agamusi.  Atha  nam  Kija  tato  'va 
pakkosiipctva  '  kin  nu  kho  tata  ?  tvatn  mama  eantikniii 
agacchanto  ndakain  laiighitva  againma  gacehanto  idani' 
otaritvit  aanikam  gacchasi '  ti  pucchi.  '  Aina  deva,  ahat]ii 
tasmim  khaije  kumarako,  kllauakalo  niim'  cho,*  iditni  patia 
me  devena  thanantaraip  patissutatn,  tasma  yatlia  purum 
acaritva  idani  ranikatn  ^  aanikam  ^  hutva  carituin  rattati '  ti. 
Tam  Butva  raja  'dbitiniu  ayam'  puriso,  idiin'  ev'  asaa 
thunantaraip  dassiiml'  ti  pitara  bhuttam^  bhogaqi*  datva 
sabbasatena  settbitthiinam  adiiai.  So  rathe  thatvii 
nagaratn  padakkbinam  akasi.  (Olokita'-olokitatthaDam  ' 
kampati.) 

Settbidhita  pi  Eiilidasiya  saddhim  mantayamiinii  nisinna 
'amma  EiiU,  puttassa  te  ettika  sampatti  mam  nisaaya 
nippbanna'  ti  aha.  'Kim  kiiranu  amma'  ti  ?  'Aynm  lii 
Rttano  raaranapan^am  dasante  baiidhitva  ambilkam  gbarani 
igato,  ath'  assa  maya  tam  pa^ijam  plialetvit  maya  Raddbitn 
maDgalakaranatthaya  aufiiim  punnain  likhitvii  ellakntu  kitluiii 
tattha  arakkho  kato'  ti.  'Amma,  tvaiii  etlukam^  passa.'^i, 
imaip  pan  a  setthi  daharakiliaCo  pattbiiya  miirctukiimo 
tnaretum  nosakkbi,  kevalnm  imani  nissaya  bithum  ^  dhanam 
jljl'io  ti_  'Amma,  atibhiiriyam  vala  aetthinii  katan'  ti. 
Nkganup  padakkhi^am  katva  gebam  pavisantani  paiia  tam 

i  'ayam  «ttiViii'i  eampatti  mam  nissaya'*  iiipphanna'  ti 
inUqi  uktini.      Attm  oam   settbiputto   diitTii'   'kim   kitrai^a 

'  ti  piiccbi.      '  Ekam  kiiruiiam  nissiiya'  ti.      'Kathobi 

If*  ti.    Sa  na  kutbesi.    S>  'sace  na  katbe.ii,  dvidha  tam'* 

i  aHiin  nikkoddbi.     Sa  '  ayam  cttikii  "  aampalti 

*  C.  naqi.  '  om.  Eil. 

*  C.  Htiikim  unaekani :  E-l-  iuiuni->iniipna. 
'  C.  olokitoio°.  ■  ¥A.  I'lili.i  \m. 
■*  C.  khijati.                     "  C.  elUki. 
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mam  nissuva  laddha '  ti  cintetva  '  hasi  tan '  ti  aba.  ^  Yadi  ^ 
maiua  pitara  attano  sautakam  mayham  niyyaditam,  tvam 
ettha  kim  hosi '  ti  ?  So  kira  ettakam  kalam  kiDci  na  janati. 
Ten'  assa  Tacanam  na  saddahi.  Ath'  assa  8a  'tumhakam 
pitara  roaranapannam  datva  pesita  tumhe  maya  idaii  o'  idau 
ca  katva  rakkhita '  ti  sabbam  katbesi.  'Abbhutam  kathesi' 
ti  asaddahanto  'mataram  Kalim  puccbissaml '  ti  cintetva^ 
'evam  kira  amraa'  tip  'Araa  tiita,  dabarakalato  pattbaya 
tarn  maretukamo  maretum  asakkonto  tarn  nissaya  bahum 
dhanam  jiyi,^  sattasu  thanesu  tvam^  maranato  mutto^  idani 
bbogagamato  agamma  sabbasateua^  setthittbanam  patto 
'bl'ti. 

1  C.  Scttlii :  vadi.  «  om.  C.  »  khiyati. 

^  £d.  adds  saddhim. 
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1.  While  XJdena  was  king  (of  Kosambi),  the  angel 
Ghosaka  vanished  from  the  city  of  angels  and  received 
a  new  existence  in  the  womb  of  a  courtezan  at  Kosambi. 
At  the  end  of  ten  months,  she  brought  forth ;  and  having 
perceived  that  it  was  a  son,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  away 
on  a  dust-heap. 


Jfow  at  that  moment  a  workman  of  the  merchant*  of 
Kosambi,  who  went  to  the  latter's  house  in  the  early 
morning,  observed  something  around  which  crowds  were 
gathering.  As  he  drew  near  and  saw  that  it  was  a  boy, 
**  Very  fortunate  must  be  this  boy  "  (thought  he,  and)  by 
the  hand  of  another  man  he  sent  him  to  his  own  house 
while  he  himself  went  to  the  merchant's. 

The  merchant,  too,  while  he  was  going  to  the  king's 
court  at  the  hour  of  the  official  attendance,  saw  by  the 
way  the  (king's)  chaplain,  and  so  he  asked,  "What's  the 
star  to-day?"  Stopping  at  that  very  place,  the  chaplain 
reckoned  and  said :  ''  Such  and  such  a  star ;   to-day  under 


Tlie  late  Ilofrath  Biihler  of  Vienna  made  the  proposition  to  translate  se^^ 


meaning 

word,  I  mav  unw  refer  to  R.  Fick,  **Die  flocialo  Gliedenmg  im  nordostlichen 
Ju.litn  zu  liuddha's  Zeit"  (Kiel,  1897),  pp.  166  sqq. 
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1.  Now  (the  angel  Qhosaka),  while  he  was  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  became  forgetful  and  vanished  by  reason 
of  exhaustion  of  food/  and,  vanishing,  he  received  a  new 
existence  in  the  womb  of  a  courtezan  at  KosambL  At 
the  day  when  she  brought  forth,  she  asked  her  maidservant 
"What  is  it?"  "A  son,  my  lady"  (was  the  reply). 
"Well,  now,"  said  she,  "put  this  boy  into  an  old  winnowing 
basket,  and  throw  him  away  on  a  dust-heap ! "  So  she 
caused  him  to  be  thrown  away.* — Courtezans,  of  course, 
take  care  of  a  daughter,  not  of  a  son,  because  it  is  by 
a  daughter  that  their  custom  suffers  no  interruption. — Crows 
and  dogs  surrounded  the  boy  and  staid  there,  but,  as 
a  consequence  of  his  (former)  affection  for  the  Pacceka- 
buddha'  and  his  uttering  the  sound  "hem,"  not  even  one 
of  them  ventured  to  approach  him. 

At  that  very  moment,  a  man  who  was  going  out  perceived 
that  (object)  around  which  crows  and  dogs  were  assembled, 
and,  drawing  near,  he  saw  a  boy  and  conceived  an  affection 
for  him.  "  I  have  come  by  a  son "  (thought  he),  and 
brought  him  home. 


At  that  time  the  merchant  of  KosambI,  while  he  was 
going  to  the  king's  court,  saw  the  (king's)  chaplain 
returning  from  the  royal  residence,  and  asked:  "Teacher, 
have  you  observed  any  junction  of  a  star  with  a  lunar 
mansion    to-day  ? "      "  Verily,   great   merchant,   what   else 


*  Our  text  adduces  four  reasooB  in  order  to  explain  why  a  deraputta  (an^l) 
ranirthen  from  the  world  of  god^s  (un^el.s),  %'iz.,  ayukkhayena  (exUauAtion  of  liit*;, 
punnukkhuyena  (exhaustion  of  merit),  aharakkhayena  (exhau;Btion  of  tuod;,  and 
kopena  (an^er). 

^  Cf.  Mahiivagpa,  viii,  1,  4. 

'  A  A  related  in  the  previous  part  of  oar  legend,  both  in  the  Manurathu-Purani 
and  in  the  Dhammupada-AUhukatha. 
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this  star  has  been  bom  a  boy  who  will  attain  the  merchant's 
office  in  this  town."  Hearing  this  speech,  the  merchant 
speedily  despatched  somebody  to  his  own  dwelling,  saying : 
''  This  chaplain  means  but  one  thing ;  my  wife  is  pregnant ; 
find  out  whether  she  has  brought  forth  or  not !  *'  They 
went  there,  and,  having  found  it  out,  (returned  and)  said : 
"  Sir,  she  has  not  yet  brought  forth."  "  Well,  then,  go 
and  seek  for  a  boy  who  has  been  born  to-day  in  this  town ! " 
They  sought  for,  and  having  seen  such  a  boy  in  the  house 
of  the  merchant's  workman,  told  it  to  the  merchant. 
"  Well,  then,  I  say,  summon  that  workman ! "  They 
summoned  him.  Now  the  merchant  asked  him :  **  Is  there 
in  your  house  a  boy?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Give  us  this  boy!" 
"  No,  sir,  I  will  not  give  him."  "  Well,  take  a  thousand 
pieces  (of  money)  and  give  him  to  me !  "  "  It  is  difficult 
to  know  if  this  child  will  live  or  die"  (thought  he),  and 
so  he  took  a  thousand  pieces  and  gave  him. 

2.  From  that  time  the  merchant  thought:  "If  my  wife 
gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  I  will  make  him ;  if  she  gives 
birth  to  a  son,  I  shall  have  him  killed."  Now,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  Afterwards  the  merchant  thought :  "  This 
being  the  case,  the  kine  may  trample  on  him  and  kill 
him";  and  so  he  gave  orders,  "Put  this  boy  at  the  door 
of  the  cow- pen."  They  put  him  there.  Then  the  bull, 
leader  of  the  herd,  who  was  the  first  going  out,  saw  him, 
and  to  prevent  the  others  from  trampling  on  him  remained 
standing  so  that  the  boy  was  lying  between  his  four  legs. 
Seeing  him,  the  cow-keepers  thought:  "Very  fortunate 
is  this  boy,  since  even  the  animals  know  his  value ;  let 
us  take  care  of  him";  and  so  they  brought  him  to  their 
own  house. 
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have  we  to  do?"  "Teacher,  what  will  befall  the  country?" 
** Nothing;  in  this  town,  however,  to-day  has  been  born 
a  boy  who  will  become  chief  merchant."  At  that  time 
the  merchant's  wife  was  pregnant.  Therefore,  he  quickly 
sent  a  man  to  his  house,  saying,  "Go,  I  say,  find  out 
whether  she  has  brought  forth,  or  not!"  Having  heard 
she  was  not  yet  in  labour,  and  (at  the  same  time)  seeing 
the  king,  he  speedily  went  home  and  sent  for  a  slave-girl 
named  Kail  (the  black  one).  To  her  he  gave  a  thousand 
pieces  (of  money)  and  said:  "Go;  in  this  town  a  boy  has 
been  born  to-day ;  look  out  for  him,  buy  him  and  then 
come  to  me ! "  She,  looking  out  for  him,  went  to  a  house 
where  she  saw  a  boy,  and  asked  the  housewife,  "  When  was 
this  boy  born?"  "To-day,"  she  was  told,  (and  saying), 
"Give  him  to  me,"  she  began  with  one  piece  of  money, 
and  so,  augmenting  the  sum,  at  last  gave  a  thousand  pieces, 
and,  having  procured  him,  she  presented  him  to  the 
merchant. 

2.  The  merchant  thought :  "  If  a  daughter  is  born  to  me, 
I  will  marry  him  to  her  and  get  him  the  post  of  merchant ; 
if  a  son  is  born  to  me,  I  will  destroy  him,"  and  so  he 
caused  him  to  be  brought  into  his  house.  Now,  after 
a  few  days  his  wife  ffave  birth  to  a  eon.  The  merchant 
thought:  "If  this  boy  did  not  exist,  my  own  son  would 
be  merchant  ;  at  present  the  best  plan  is  to  kill  him " ; 
and  so  he  said  to  Kuli:  "Go  then,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  kine  go  out  put  him  across  the  middle  of  the  door 
of  the  cow-pen  ;  thus  the  kine  may  trample  on  him  and 
kill  him,  and  when  you  know  if  he  has  been  trampled, 
or  not,  come  to  me !  ''  She  went  and  put  him  there  at 
the  moment  when  the  door  of  the  cow-pen  was  opened  by 
the  cow-keeper.  The  bull,  chief  of  the  herd  of  kine,  at 
other  limes  went  out  behind  all  ;  this  day,  however,  he 
went  out  before  all  and  remained  standing  so  that  the 
boy  was  lying  between  his  four  legs.  Many  hundred  kine, 
rubbing  the  two  sides  of  the  bull,  went  out.  The  cow- 
keeper  thought :    "  Formerly,  this  bull  went  out  behind  all ; 
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The  merchant  too,  asking  if  he  was  dead,  heard  that 
the  cow-keepers  had  takea  him  away.  Again  he  gave  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  caused  the  boy  to  be  brought  to  him 
and  ordered  him  to  be  cast  out.  At  this  time,^  the  goat- 
keeper  drove  the  she-goats  near  the  cemetery.  Now,  on 
account  of  the  merit  of  that  boy,  a  milch-goat  got  out  of 
the  way  and,  approaching  the  boy,  gave  him  milk  and 
went  away.  Afterwards,  she  came  back  and  did  the  same 
once  more.  The  goat-keeper  thought :  **  This  she-goat 
steps  aside  even  in  the  early  morning ;  what  is  that  ?  '* ; 
and  so  he  drew  near  and,  having  looked  into  the  matter, 
he  understood  the  reason.  '*  Very  fortunate  is  this  boy, 
since  even  the  animals  know  his  value;  I  will  take  care 
of  him  "  (thought  he) :  and  he  took  him  and  went  home. 
Next  day,  the  merchant  sent  to  see  if  the  boy  was  dead, 
or  not,  and  as  he  heard  that  the  goat-keeper  had  taken 
him,  he  gave  a  thousand  pieces  and,  having  caused  him 
to  be  brought  to  him,  he  said  :  "  To-morrow  the  leader  of 
a  caravan  will  come  into  this  town ;  bring  this  boy  and  lay 
him  on  the  cart-track,  then  a  cart-wheel  may  go  over  him." 
The  oxen  of  the  caravan-leader's  first  cart,  seeing  him 
put  down  there,  planted  their  four  legs  over  him  like 
pillars.  "  What  is  that?"  (thought  he,  and)  he  looked 
into  the  reason  of  their  standing  still.  Seeing  the  boy 
(he  thought) :  **  A  very  fortunate  boy  indeed,  it  behoves 
me  to  take  care  of  him " ;  and  so  he  took  him  and  went 
his  way. 

^  The  second  plot  in  the  Manoratha-P.  correspomls  with  the  third  in  the 
Dhaunnapuda-At(hukathd,  and  the  second  in  thu  lutttr  with  the  third  in  the 
lorraer. 
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to-day,  however,  he  has  gone  out  before  all;  what  is  the 
reason  that  he  stands  quite  still  at  the  door  of  the  cow- 
pen?"  He  drew  near,  saw  the  boy  lying  under  the  bull, 
and  conceived  an  affection  for  him.  "  I  have  come  by 
a  son  "  (thought  he) :  and  brought  him  home. 

Kali,  being  asked  by  the  merchant,  told  him  what  had 
happened.  "  Go  and  fetch  him  again  for  these  thousand 
pieces,"  said  he,  and  she  fetched  him  and  gave  him  up  to 
the  merchant.  The  latter  said  to  her:  "Mother  Ka}I,  in 
this  town  five  hundred  carts  go  forth  to  trade  at  dawn  ; 
bring  the  boy  and  put  him  on  the  cart-track,  then  either 
the  oxen  will  trample  on  him  or  the  wheels  will  crush 
him  ;  and  when  you  know  what  has  happened,  come  here  !  " 
She  brought  him  and  put  him  on  the  cart-track.  The  chief 
of  the  waggoners  went  first.  His  oxen,  having  reached 
that  place,  cast  off  their  yoke,  and  though  it  was  put  on 
again  and  again,  and  they  were  driven  on,  they  would  not 
go  forward.  While  he  was  exerting  himself  with  them, 
the  sun  rose.  **  What  are  the  oxen  doing  P  "  (said  he,  and 
so)  he  looked  on  the  road  and,  seeing  the  boy,  he  thought : 
**  A  weighty  matter  for  me ;  I  have  come  by  a  son,"  and 
pleased  at  heart  he  brought  him  home.  Ea|I,  being  asked 
by  the  merchant,  told  him  what  had  happened.  "Go  and 
fetch  him  again  for  a  thousand  pieces,"  said  he,  and  she 
did  80.  Thereupon  he  told  her :  "  Now  bring  him  to  the 
chamel-grovo  and  put  him  in  a  shrub ;  there  he  will  die 
either  eaten  by  dogs  and  other  animals  or  assailed  by  evil 
spirits;  and  when  you  have  found  out  if  he  is  dead  or  still 
living,  come  here ! "  She  brought  him  there  and  after 
having  put  him  down  she  stood  aside.  But  no  dog  nor 
crow  nor  evil  spirit  was  able  to  approach  him. 

'*  He  has  neither  mother  nor  father  nor  brother." 

The  verses  beginning  thus  speak  of  one  who  has  been 
protected,  but  who  protected  himP  At  the  time  when  he 
was  a  dog,  he  made  the  sound  "  hem  "  through  love  for 
the  Paccckubuddha,  and  this  good  deed  protected  him. 


*V"* 
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The  merchant  gave  orders  to  see  if  the  boy  was  dead, 
or  not,  and  as  he  heard  that  the  caravan-leader  had  taken 
him  he  gave  the  latter  a  thousand  pieces,  caused  the  boy 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  had  him  thrown  over  a  precipice 
not  far  from  the  town.  Falling,  he  fell  into  the  workshop 
of  some  basket-makers  just  on  the  place  where  they  worked 
the  reeds.  By  the  power  of  his  merit,  it  was  as  if  he 
had  fallen  on  the  finest  cotton  and  wadding.^  The  chief 
of  the  reed- workers  took  him  up,  saying :  **  Very  fortunate 
is  this  boy,  it  behoves  us  to  take  care  of  him " ;  and  went 
home.  The  merchant,  seeking  to  know  whether  the  boy 
had  been  saved  at  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  or  had 
died,  found  out  that  the  chief  of  the  reed-workers  had 
taken  him  up,  and  so  he  gave  him,  too,  a  thousand  pieces 
and  caused  the  boy  to  be  brought  to  him. 


3.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  merchant's  own  son  and  the 
other  both  grew  up.  Again  the  merchant  was  meditating 
on  a  means  to  kill  young  Ghosaka,  and  so  he  went  to 
his  potter's,  and  said  secretly :  ''  Oh,  there  is  in  my  house 

1  Literally  like  hundred  times  beaten  cotton  and  like  wadding. 
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A  goat-keeper,  who  was  leading  several  thousand  goats 
to  the  pastures,  went  past  that  grove.  Now,  a  ahe-goat 
eating  leaves  and  the  like  went  into  that  shrub,  and  seeing 
the  boy  she  went  down  on  her  knees  and  gave  suck  to  him. 
The  goat-keeper  called  out  ''heh,  heh,"  but  she  did  not 
go  out.  He  struck  her  with  a  stick,  and  at  last  in  order 
to  drag  her  out  he  went  into  the  shrub,  where  he  saw 
her  suckling  the  boy.  Out  of  affection  for  the  child  he 
took  him  (saying),  *'  I  have  come  by  a  son,"  and  went 
his  way. 

Kali  returned,  and,  questioned  by  the  merchant,  she  told 
him  what  had  happened.  "  Go  and  fetch  him  again  for 
a  thousand  pieces,"  said  he,  and  she  did  so.  Then  he  told 
her:  "Mother  Kail,  take  this  boy,  go  up  the  mountain 
whence  thieves  are  thrown  down,  and  let  him  fall ;  he 
will  fall  to  ground  in  the  mountain-ravine  and  be  dashed 
to  pieces ;  and  when  you  have  found  out  if  he  is  dead 
or  not,  come  here ! "  She  took  him  there,  and  let  him 
fall  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  But  there  was 
growing  in  the  ravine  against  the  mountain-side  a  tall 
thicket  of  bamboo,  and  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  covered 
by  a  very  thick  gunja-shrub.  The  boy  fell  there  as  if 
on  a  fine  coverlet.  That  very  day  the  chief  of  the  reed- 
workers  had  a  gift  of  bamboos,  and  together  with  his 
son  he  had  come  to  cut  the  thicket.  When  this  was 
shaken,  the  boy  uttered  a  cry.  "That  is  the  cry  of 
a  boy "  (he  thought,  and)  climbing  on  one  side  he  saw 
him,  and  glad  at  heart  he  took  him  up,  saying,  "I  have 
come  by  a  son,"  and  wont  his  way.  Kali  came  back  to 
the  merchant,  and,  questioned  by  him,  she  told  him  what 
had  happened.  "  Go  and  fetch  him  again  for  a  thousand 
pieces,"  said  he,  and  she  did  so. 

3.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  boy  grew  up,  and  he 
was  called  Ghosaka.  lie  was  as  a  thorn  in  the  eye  of 
the  merchant,  and  he  could  not  look  him  in  the  face. 
But  meditating  on  a  means  to  kill  bim^  he  went  to 
his  potter,  and  asked  him,    "  When  are  you  heating  the 
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a  certain  low-bom  boy;  that  boy  must  be  killed  in  any 
case."  Stopping  both  ears,  the  other  said:  **Such  evil 
speech  should  not  be  uttered/'  The  merchant  thought, 
''  This  man  will  not  do  it  for  nothing/'  and  so  he  said : 
''  Well,  friend,  take  a  thousand  pieces  and  do  the  deed ! " 
(A  bribe  cuts  all  knots.)  Then  he  took  a  thousand  pieces 
and  consented,  saying :  *^  Sir,  on  such  and  such  a  day 
I  shall  heat  the  admixture ;  then  at  such  and  such  an 
hour  send  him  to  me ! "  To  this  the  merchant  consented. 
From  that  time  he  counted  the  days,  and  when  he  knew 
that  the  day  fixed  by  the  potter  had  come,  he  sent  for 
young  Ghosaka  (saying)  :  ''  My  dear,  on  such  and  such 
a  day  we  need  many  vessels;  go  then  to  our  potter,  and 
say  :  *  What  my  father  has  told  you,  do  to-day.' "  He 
agreed,  saying,  **  Very  well,"  and  went  out. 

On  the  road  the  merchant's  own  son,  who  was  playing 
at  marbles,  saw  him  and  ran  to  him,  saying:  ''Brother, 
playing  with  the  boys,  I  have  lost  so  much,  win  it  again 
for  me  !  "  "I  have  no  time,"  said  the  other :  "  my  father 
has  sent  me  to  the  potter  on  urgent  business."  But  the 
other  replied:  "Brother,  I  will  go  there;  play  with  these 
boys  and  win  the  stake  back  for  me !  "  *'  Well,  then,  go  I " 
said  he,  and  gave  him  the  message  as  it  was  told  to  him, 
and  played  with  the  boys.  The  young  man  went  to  the 
potter  and  gave  him  the  message.  "  Well,  my  dear,  I  will 
do  so";  and  so  he  brought  the  young  man  indoors,  and, 
having  cut  him  to  pieces  with  a  sharp  axe,  he  threw  him 
into  a  jar.  Shutting  the  aperture  of  the  jar,  he  put  it 
among  the  other  jars  and  heated  the  admixture.  Young 
Ghosaka,  after  winning  a  large  sum,  sat  looking  out  for 
the  arrival  of  his  younger  brother.  Though  he  knew  that 
he  liked  loitering,  (he  at  last  thought),  "  How  late  he  is  I  '* 
and  so  he  himself  went  to  the  potter's,  but,  seeing  his 
brother  nowhere,  he  thought,  "  He  must  have  gone  home." 
So  he  turned  back  and  went  home.  The  merchant 
him  coming  from  afar  and  thought :  "  What  can  hm, 
be  ?     I  sent  him   to  the  potter  to  be  killed,  bo^ 
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admixture  ?  "  "  To-morrow ''  (replied  he).  "  Well,  then, 
take  this  thousand  pieces  and  do  some  work  for  me !  '^ 
"  What  work,  master  P "  **  There  is  a  low-born  son  of 
mine;  I  shall  send  him  to  you;  seize  him  and  bring  him 
indoors,  cut  him  into  pieces  with  a  sharp  axe,  and  throw 
him  in  a  jar  and  bake  him  in  the  admixture  ! "  The  potter 
agreed,  saying,  "  Well."  Next  day  the  merchant  called 
Ghosaka,  saying :  "  My  dear,  yesterday  I  have  ordered  the 
potter  to  do  some  work ;  go  to  him,  and  say :  *  Yesterday 
my  father  has  ordered  you  to  do  some  work  :  do  it/  "  He 
sent  him  there.     Ghosaka  went,  saying,  "  Very  well." 


While  he  was  going  there,  the  other  son  of  the  merchant, 
who  was  playing  at  marbles  with  boys,  saw  him,  and  calling 
him,  asked,  *'  Where  are  you  going,  brother  P "  "  With 
a  message  from  my  father  to  the  potter,"  said  he.  "I  will 
go  there,"  said  ihe  other;  "these  boys  won  many  of  my 
stakes,  win  them  again  for  me ! "  "I  am  afraid  of  my 
father."  **  Be  not  afraid !  I  will  take  the  message,  for 
I  have  lost  much  ;  play  until  I  come  back,  and  win  my 
stakes  again  I  "  (Ghosaka  was  clever  at  playing  marbles, 
therefore  he  pressed  hira  hard.)  Ghosaka  said:  "Well,  then, 
go  and  tell  the  potter:  'Yesterday  my  father  ha«  ordered 
you  to  do  some  work :  do  it.' "  Thus  he  dismissed  him. 
lie  went  to  the  potter  and  spoke  as  he  was  told.  The 
potter,  after  killing  him  in  the  way  indicated  by  the 
merchant,  threw  him  into  the  admixture.  Ghosaka,  having 
played  all  day  long,  went  home  in  the  evening.  The 
merchant  seeing  him  said :  "  My  dear,  did  you  not  go  P " 
He  told  him  why  he  himself  had  not  gone,  and  the  younger 
brother  had  gone  there.  Hearing  this,  the  merchant  cried 
aloud,  "Woe  to  me !  "  And  his  whole  body  streamed  with 
Mood*  Crying,  "  Oh !  potter,  do  not  destroy  me ;  do  not 
me  I "  and,  stretching  out  his  arms  and  weeping. 
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comes  again."  "My  dear,  did  you  not  go  to  the  potter P" 
said  he  to  the  boy  as  he  came  near.  "No,  dear  father, 
I  did  not  go."  "Why,  my  dearP"  So  he  told  the 
merchant  why  he  himself  returned  and  his  younger  brother 
went.  The  moment  he  heard  these  words  it  seemed  to 
the  merchant  that  the  great  earth  was  overwhelming  him. 
"Are  you  speaking  the  truth?";  and  in  terror  he  ran  to 
the  potter,  and  since  he  could  not  speak  in  the  presence 
of  others  (freely),  he  said:  "See,  friend;  see,  friend!*' 
"  What  is  there  to  see  ?  now  the  deed  is  done."  Thereupon 
he  turned  back  and  went  home. 

4.  From  that  time,  he  fell  into  a  sickness  of  mind. 
Even  now  he  could  not  eat  with  the  boy.  "  By  some 
means  or  other"  (thought  he)  "I  must  see  the  ruin  of 
the  enemy  of  my  son  " ;  and  so  he  wrote  a  letter  and  sent 
for  young  Ghosaka  and  said :  "  Take  this  letter ;  in  such 
and  such  a  village  dwells  our  workman,  go  to  him  and 
give  him  this  letter  and  say :  *  Quickly  do  what  is  written 
in  this  letter ' "  ;  and  besides  he  charged  him,  saying ;  "  On 
the  road  there  lives  our  friend,  the  merchant  of  the  village ; 
go  to  his  house,  take  a  meal,  and  depart." 


He  saluted  tlie  merchant,  took  the  letter,  and  went  out. 
On  the  road,  having  asked  where  the  dwelling  of  the 
village -merchant  was,  he  entered.  The  latter  was  sitting 
outside  the  gate  and  shaving  his  beard.  After  saluting 
him  he  stood  aside.  "Whence  do  you  come,  my  dearP" 
he  said,  and  the  other  answered:    "I  am  the  son  of  the 
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he  went  to  him.  The  potter  saw  him  coming  and  said : 
"  Master,  make  no  noise,  your  work  has  been  done/* 
Overwhelmed  with  sorrow  like  a  mountain,  his  grief  was 
great  as  if  one  with  a  wicked  mind  (sinning)  against  one, 
who  is  not  corrupted.     Therefore  the  Blessed  One  said : — 

"He  who  does  wrong  with  violence  to  those  who  are 
harmless  and  innocent,  soon  comes  to  one  of  ten  states: 
he  will  meet  with  cruel  suffering,  loss,  maiming  of  the 
body,  severe  illness,  madness,  danger  coming  from  the 
king,  heavy  accusation,  ruin  of  relations,  destruction  of 
wealth,  and  bright  fire  burns  his  houses,  and  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  the  foolish  man  is  reborn  in  helL" 

4.  This  being  the  case,  the  merchant  again  would  not 
look  him  in  the  face.  **HowP  I  would  fain  kill  him," 
thought  he.  ''  I  will  send  him  to  the  superintendent  of 
my  hundred  villages  and  thus  kill  him."  So  seeing  a  means, 
he  wrote  a  letter  as  follows :  "  There  is  a  low-bom  son  of 
mine;  kill  him  and  throw  him  into  a  cesspool,  and  when 
this  is  done  I  shall  know  what  I  have  to  reward  my  uncle." 
Then  saying:  "Dear  Ghosaka,  there  is  a  superintendent  of 
our  hundred  villages;  take  this  letter  and  give  it  to  him," 
he  attached  the  letter  to  the  hem  of  his  garment.  lie, 
however,  was  illiterate,  because,  from  his  childhood  up 
the  merchant  tried  to  kill  him  and  yet  was  not  able  to 
do  so  (and  so  he  thought) :  "  Why  should  he  learn  td  read 
and  write?"  Thus,  when  the  letter,  which  was  his  death- 
warrant,  was  attached  to  the  hem  of  his  garment,  he  said, 
on  p^oing  out :  "  Father,  I  have  no  provisions  for  a  journey." 
"  Do  not  trouble  about  provisions !  On  the  road  there 
dwells  my  friend  the  merchant:  take  your  breakfast  in  his 
house  and  go  on  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  he,  and  saluting  his  father  he  went  out. 
On  reaching  that  village  he  asked  about  the  house  of  the 
merchant,  and  going  there  he  saw  the  merchant's  wife, 
and  when  she  said  :  "  Whence  are  you  come  P "  he 
answered,  "From  the  town."  "Whose  son  are  youP" 
*'  Your    irieud     the     merchant's    son,    laJy,"      "  You    are 
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merchant  of  Kosambi.*'  "You  are  the  son  of  our  friend 
the  merchant !  "  (said  he,  and)  was  glad  and  joyful.  At 
the  same  time,  a  slave-girl  of  the  merchant's  daughter  was 
going  to  fetch  flowers.  The  merchant  told  her :  "  Let 
this  work  alone,  and  bathe  the  feet  of  young  Ghosaka 
and  prepare  him  a  couch ! "  She  did  so  and,  going  to 
a  shop,  she  bought  flowers.  Seeing  her,  the  merchant*s 
daughter  was  angry  with  her  and  said:  "To-day  thou 
lingerest  long  outside ;  what  hast  thou  been  doing  there  for 
ever  so  long  ? "  "  My  lady,  do  not  speak  thus !  I  have 
never  seen  his  like!  The  only  son  of  the  friend  of  your 
father  (is  there) ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  beautiful  he 
is;  the  merchant  told  me  when  I  was  going  for  flowers: 
*  Bathe  the  feet  of  the  young  man  and  prepare  him  a  couch.' 
Therefore  I  have  lingered  so  long  outside." 


5.  The  merchant's  daughter  herself  had  been  his  wife  in 
her  fourth  existence  (before  this).  Therefore,  from  the 
moment  she  had  heard  the  girl  speak  of  him,  she  could 
neither  stand  nor  sit.  She  took  her  slave-girl  and  went  to 
the  room  where  he  was  lying,  and  fixed  her  gaze  on  him 
sleeping,  and  observed  the  letter  in  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
"  What  is  this  letter  ?  "  thought  she,  and  without  awakening 
him  she  seized  the  letter  and  read  it.  "This  young  man 
goes  about  taking  his  own  death-warrant  with  him."  So 
she  tore  up  the  letter,  while  he  was  still  sleeping,  and  wrote 
another,  as  follows :  "  Herewith  I  send  my  son  to  you  ;  my 
friend  the  village-merchant  has  a  girl  of  marriageable  age ; 
quickly  procure  in  due  legal  form  the  hand  of  the  village- 
merchant's  daughter  for  my  son,  when  the  omens  have 
been  observed  at  a  duly  appointed  place;  prepare  a  feast, 
and  this  being  done  send  a  message  to  me,  saying  :  '  According 
to  the  plan,  I  have  carried  it  out.'  I  then  shall  know  how 
to  recompense  you."     Then  sealing  this  letter,  she  attached 
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Ghosaka?"  "Yes,  indeed,  lady.'*  Seeing  him,  she  felt 
an  affection  for  him  as  for  a  son.  But  the  merchant  had 
a  daughter  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  who  was  beautiful 
and  gracious.  In  order  to  guard  her,  they  had  given 
her  a  slave-girl,  who  was  employed  to  go  on  errands, 
and  had  given  her  as  residence  a  royal  bedchamber  in 
the  upper  story  of  a  seven -storied  palace.  The  merchant's 
daughter,  at  this  very  time,  had  sent  her  slave- girl 
into  a  shop.  But  seeing  her,  the  merchant's  wife 
asked  :  "  Where  art  thou  going  ? "  She  replied  :  "  Your 
daughter,  lady,  has  sent  me."  "First  come  here,  leave 
that  errand  alone,  prepare  a  chair  for  my  son,  bathe  his 
feet,  and,  having  anointed  them  with  oil,  prepare  a  couch 
for  him  and  perform  thy  errand ! "  She  did  so.  As  she 
came  back  after  a  long  while,  the  merchant's  daughter 
abused  her.  But  she  replied:  "My  lady,  be  not  angry 
with  me !  The  merchant's  son  Ghosaka  has  arrived ;  for 
this  reason  I  did  thus  and  so,  and  after  that  I  have  come 
back  here." 

5.  Hearing  the  name  of  Ghosaka,  the  merchant's  son, 
love  arose  in  the  merchant's  daughter  and  penetrated  her 
from  the  skin  to  the  marrow.  For  in  the  time  of  Kotu- 
halika  she  had  been  his  wife,  and  as  such  she  had  given 
a  uuji-measure  of  rice  to  a  Paccekabuddha.  By  the  power 
of  this  action  she  had  been  born  after  death  in  the  family 
of  the  merchant.  Thus  penetrating,  her  former  love  had 
seized  her.     Thereupon  the  Blessed  One  said : — 

"  Because  one  has  lived  (with  another)  in  a  former 
existence,  or  because  of  a  present  benefit,  love  arises  like 
a  blue  lotus  in  the  water." 

She  asked  her  :  "  Where  is  he  now,  my  dear  P  "  "  lie 
sleeps  lying  on  the  couch."  "  Has  he  anything  in  his 
hand  ? "  "  In  the  hem  of  bis  garment  he  has  a  letter." 
She  thought :  "  What  may  this  letter  be  P  "  Thus,  while 
he  was  sleeping,  and  her  parents  being  engaged  in  another 
business  could  not  observe  her,  she  descended  (from  the 
upper  story)   and,  having  gone  to  him,  she  detached  that 
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it  to  the  hem  of  his  garment  as  it  was  attached  there  before. 
The  young  man  stayed  there  that  same  day,  but  next  day 
he  took  leave  of  the  merchant  and,  going  to  the  Tillage 
of  the  workman,  he  gave  him  the  letter.  The  workman 
read  it,  and  called  the  villagers  together  and  said :  '*  You 
look  down  on  me ;  my  lord  has  sent  to  me  his  eldest  son, 
in  order  that  T  may  in  due  legal  form  procure  the  hand 
of  a  girl  for  him;  knead  quickly  lumps  for  an  omen^  at 
this  very  place !  "  After  having  prepared  all  for  the  feast, 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  village- merchant,  and  he  also 
consented,  and,  the  feast  having  been  finished  with  all  legal 
forms,  he  despatched  a  letter  to  the  merchant  of  Kosambi, 
saying :  "  I  have  done  thus  and  so  according  to  the  message 
sent  to  me  in  your  letter." 


6.  Hearing  this  message,  the  merchant  was  as  if  burnt 
by  fire.  "Now  I  am  a  ruined  man"  (thought  he),  and 
since  he  never   ceased  to   think   thereon,   he    sickened  of 

*  uppadam  sampi^cjleti,  literaVy  to  lump_ together  an  omen,  i.e.  to  knead  lumps 
for  an  omen.  This  rite  is  known  from  A^valilyana.  Grhya-Sutras,  i,  5,  4.  5. 
Cf.  A.  Hillebrandt,  **  Rituallitoratur,  Vedische  Opfer  und  Zauber"  (Gnmdriss 
d.  ludo-Ar.  Philol.,  iii,  8),  p.  64. 
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letter,  took  it,  and  going  into  her  own  chamber  she  shut 
the  door  and  opened  the  window,  and  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  she  read  the  letter.      "  Ah  ! "  cried  she,   "  this 
fool   walks   about  with   his  death-warrant  attached  to  the 
liem  of  his  garment.     If  I  had  not  seen  it  his  life  would 
have   been   lost."      So  she   tore   up   that  letter  and  wrote 
another  in  the  name  of  the  merchant  as  follows :  '*  Cause 
a  present  to  be  brought  from  the  hundred  villages  for  my 
son  Ghosaka;  make  a  feast  for  him  with  the  daughter  of 
the  country- merchant ;    build  in  the  village  where  he  lives 
a  two-storied  house  for  him,  and  provide  a  fence  for  his 
protection   as   well   as   a  personal    guard;    then   send   me 
a  message,  saying :  '  I  have  done  thus  and  so,  and  I  shall 
know  what  I  have  to  reward  my  uncle.' "     After  having 
written  it,  she  folded  it  up  and  attached  it  again  to  the 
hem  of  his  garment.     Having  slept  that  day  he  rose,  and 
having  eaten  he  went  away.      Next  day,  in  the  morning, 
he  came  to  the  village,  where  he  saw  the  superintendent 
transacting    village -businesses.      The    latter,    seeing    him, 
asked  :   "  What  is  your  pleasure,  my  dear  P  "     "  My  father 
has  sent  a  letter  to  you,"  said  he.     **From  whom  is  that 
letter,  ray  dear  ?     Tell  me."      So  he  took  the  letter,  and 
liaving  read  it,  glad  at  heart  he  addressed  the  householders : 
**  Behold,   friends,  the   love  of  my  lord   to   me !      He  has 
sent   to   me,  saying :    *  Make   a   feast   for   my    eldest   son.' 
Quickly  fetch  wood  and  the  like  !  "     And  he  caused  a  house 
to   be   built   of   the   kind   spoken  of   in  the  midst  of  the 
village,  and  a  present  to  be  brought  by  the  hundred  villages, 
and  then  he  sent  for  the  daughter  of  the  country-merchant. 
Having   held    the    feast,    he    despatched   a   letter    to    the 
merchant,  siiying :  *'  I  have  done  thus  and  so." 

G.  Hearing  this,  the  merchant  was  greatly  grieved, 
thinking:  ''  What  I  would  have  done,  is  left  undone;  what 
I  would  leave  undone,  is  done."  ^     So  his  sorrow  for  a  (lost) 

'  Ci.  Shuke.-ipeare,  **Tr()iluji  and  CreMida,"  Act  ir,  so.  4  : 

••  Hut  somethinj*  may  be  don<»  that  we  will  not : 
And  sometimtM  wt;  are  devild  to  ounelTet.** 
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a  bloody  flux.  "By  some  means  or  other"  (thought  he), 
"  I  will  send  for  my  son  and,  as  he  belongs  to  me,  I  will 
disinherit  him."  From  the  time  when  the  feast  was  over 
{he  always  asked),  "  Why  is  my  son  abroad  ? "  and  sent 
a  message,  saying,  "Let  him  come  quickly."  Hearing 
the  message,  the  young  man  set  out  to  go,  but  the 
merchant's  daughter  thought:  "This  fool  does  not  know 
through  whom  he  has  obtained  his  good  fortune;  I  must, 
at  any  rate,  do  something  to  prevent  him  from  going." 
Therefore  she  told  him:  "Young  man,  be  not  overhasty; 
he  who  returns  to  his  native  village  must  prepare  himself." 
The  merchant  of  Kosambi,  too,  who  knew  that  he  liked  to 
loiter,  sent  again  a  message  (saying) :  "  For  what  reason 
does  my  son  tarry?  I  am  sick  of  bloody  flux;  he  must 
come  if  he  would  find  me  still  alive."  Then  the  merchant's 
daughter  told  him :  "  This  man  is  not  your  father,  but 
you  are  father " ;  and  she  made  known  to  him :  "  He  sent 
the  letter  to  the  workman  in  order  that  he  might  kill  you; 
I  removed  that  letter  and  wrote  another  message,  and  thus 
I  brought  about  this  prosperity  for  you ;  he  sends  for  you 
in  order  to  disinherit  you;  wait  until  he  is  dead."  And 
hearing  that  he  was  dead,  although  he  was  still  alive,  he 
went  into  the  town  of  Kosambi.  The  merchant's  daughter 
advised  him  yet  more  urgently:  "When  you  go  there, 
first  put  a  guard  in  the  whole  house."  She  herself,  having 
entered  wdth  the  merchant's  son,  held  up  both  hands  as 
if  she  were  weeping,  and  so  she  drew  near  him  lying  in 
a  dark  room  and  struck  him  over  the  heart  with  her  head. 
His  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  died  from  this  blow. 
Having  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the  young 
merchant  gave  a  bribe  to  the  servants  (saying) :  "  Say  that 
I  am  the  merchant's  own  son."  On  the  seventh  day 
following  the  king  sent  (saying) :  "Some  one  must  have  the 
post  of  merchant ;  do  you  know  if  this  man  is  the  merchant's 
son  ?  "  The  servants  told  the  king  that  he  was  truly  his  son. 
The  king  consented,  saying :  "  Well,"  and  gave  him  the  post 
of  merchant.     Thus  he  became  the  merchant  Ohosaka. 
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son  added  to  this  sorrow  burned  him  with  inward  fire  and 
gave  rise  to  diarrhoea.  The  merchant's  daughter  gave 
orders  to  the  people  (saying) :  "  If  anybody  arrives  from  the 
merchant,  do  not  tell  the  merchant's  son  before  telling 
me ! "  The  merchant  thought :  "  Now  I  will  not  make 
this  wicked  son  heir  of  my  wealth,"  and  so  he  told  his 
chief  attendant :  ''  Uncle,  I  would  fuin  see  my  son ;  send 
a  servant  for  him ! "  "  Well,"  said  he,  and  gave  a  letter 
to  a  man  and  sent  him  there.  The  merchant's  daughter, 
hearing  that  this  servant  had  arrived  and  stood  at  the  door, 
sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  ;  **  What  is  your  pleasure, 
my  dear  P "  *'  The  merchant  is  ill  and  sends  to  see  his 
son,  my  lady."  "  My  dear,  is  the  merchant  strong  or 
weak  ?  "  "  Still  strong ;  he  eats  food,  my  lady."  Without 
giving  notice  of  it  to  the  merchant's  son,  she  had  this 
man  supplied  with  clothing  and  paid  the  expenses  he  had 
had,  saying:  "lie  will  go  at  such  time  as  I  send  him; 
stay  here  a  while."  The  merchant  spoke  again  to  his 
chief  attendant:  "How,  uncle,  have  you  not  sent  to  my 
son  ?  "  **  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sent  to  him  ;  but  the 
man  who  has  gone  there  has  not  yet  returned."  **  Well, 
then,"  he  replied,  **  send  another  there !  "  lie  did  so.  The 
merchant's  daughter  did  the  same  with  this  man.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  merchant's  illness  grew  worse.  Always 
he  was  on  the  chamber-pot.  Again  he  a>ked  his  chief 
attendant :  "  How,  uncle,  have  you  not  sent  to  my  son  ? " 
**  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sent  to  him  ;  but  the  man 
who  has  gone  there  has  not  yet  returned."  **Well,  then, 
send  another  there!"  He  did  so.  The  merchant's  daughter, 
for  the  third  time,  asked  for  news  from  the  man  who  had 
come,  saying :  "  What  is  the  merchant's  illness  P "  He 
answered :  ''  He  is  very  ill,  my  lady ;  the  merchant  vomits 
his  food,  he  is  bedridden  and  always  on  the  chamber-pot." 
The  merchant's  daughter  thought :  ''  Now  it  is  time  to  go/' 
and  so  she  told  to  the  merchant's  son :  ''  Your  father  is  ill." 
"What  do  you  say,  my  dearp"  he  replied,  and  she: 
*' Husband,  it  may  be  an  indisposition."     "But  now,  what 
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18  to  be  doneP"  She  said:  "Husband,  take  a  present 
from  the  hundred  villages  to  tend  him  withal ;  then  let 
us  go  and  see  him ! "  "  Well,"  said  he ;  and  he  caused 
a  present  to  be  brought,  and  set  out  on  a  cart.  But  (his 
wife)  said:  "Your  father  is  very  weak;  such  a  present 
might  delay  you ;  return  it " ;  and  she  sent  it  all  into  the 
house  of  her  own  family.  She  also  said  to  the  merchant's 
son :  "  Husband,  you  may  stand  at  your  father's  feet ; 
I  shall  stand  at  the  pillow " ;  and  entering  the  house,  she 
ordered  the  people  to  keep  guard  before  and  behind  the 
house.  Now,  from  the  time  they  came  in,  the  merchant's 
son  stood  at  his  father's  feet,  and  the  woman  at  his  pillow. 

At  that  very  time  the  merchant  was  lying  on  his  back. 
The  chief  attendant  who  rubbed  his  feet  said :  "  My  lord, 
your  son  has  arrived."  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  "  He  stands 
at  your  feet,"  said  he.  Seeing  him,  he  sent  for  the  receiver 
of  his  revenues,  and  asked  him:  "How  much  wealth  is 
there  in  my  house?"  "My  lord,  there  are  four  hundred 
millions  of  money ;  for  temporary  use  there  are  villages, 
fields,  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  cars  and  other  vehicles,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  them  exactly."  On  this  statement 
the  merchant  declared :  "  Although  I  would  fain  say,  I  do 
not  give  it  to  my  son  Ghosaka,  yet  I  give  him  all  that 
wealth."  Hearing  this,  the  merchant's  daughter  thought : 
"If  he  speaks  once  more  he  may  say  something  different," 
and  so  she  dishevelled  her  hair,  and  weeping  as  if  she 
were  afflicted,  said:  "What  are  you  saying,  my  dear? 
We  are  indeed  unhappy  to  hear  such  words ! "  Then 
she  fell  across  him,  striking  him  on  the  breast  vrith  her 
head ;  and  she  rolled  her  head  about  on  his  breast  so  that 
he  might  not  speak  again,  making  as  if  she  were  weeping. 
And  the  merchant  instantly  died.  They  went  to  the  king 
TJdena,  and  told  him,  "The  merchant  is  dead.'*  When 
the  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed,  the  king  asked: 
"Had  he  any  son  or  daughter?"  "Sire,  he  had  a  son, 
Ghosaka  by  name;  he  handed  over  all  his  property  to 
him,  and   then  he  died,  sire."     Afterwards  the  king  sent 
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for  the  merchant's  son.  It  rained  on  that  day,  and  in 
the  court  of  the  palace,  here  and  there,  water  was  standing. 
The  merchant's  son  went  to  see  the  king.  The  latter 
opened  a  window  and  saw  him  coming,  while  he  was 
jumping  over  the  water  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  When 
he  arrived  and  saluted  the  king,  the  latter  asked  him: 
'*  Are  you  Ghosaka,  my  dear  ?  "  "  Yes,  sire,''  he  replied ; 
"  my  father  is  dead."  "  Do  not  mourn !  I  shall  give  you 
the  post  of  merchant  as  successor  to  your  father."  Thus 
having  comforted  him,  he  dismissed  him  (saying) :  **  Go, 
my  dear."  The  king  stood  there  looking  after  him  while 
he  was  going.  He  stepped  over  the  water,  over  which  he 
had  jumped  before  when  he  arrived,  and  went  slowly  away. 
The  king  sent  for  him  anew,  and  asked  him :  **  How 's 
this,  my  dear?  When  you  were  coming  to  me,  you  jumped 
over  the  water,  but  now  you  step  over  and  go  slowly  away." 
''  Yes,  sire ;  I  was  then  a  boy.  That  is  the  age  for  sport. 
At  present,  however,  it  behoves  me  to  walk  slowly  and 
with  dignity."  Having  heard  this,  the  king  (thought) : 
"  This  is  a  wise  man  ;  now  I  will  give  him  the  same  place  " 
(as  his  father  has  had),  and  so  he  gave  him  the  wealth 
possessed  by  his  father  and  the  post  of  merchant  in  due 
legal  form.  Thereupon  he  made  a  procession  around  the 
town  standing  on  a  chariot.  (He  who  ponders  over  and 
over  comes  to  no  firm  resolution.)  * 

The  merchant's  daughter,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  talking 
with  the  slave-girl  Kali  and  said  :  "  Mother  Ka|I,  your 
son  has  reached  such  prosperity  through  me."  **  For  what 
reason,  my  dear  ?  "  **  He  came  to  our  house  with  his  own 
death-warrant  attached  to  the  hem  of  his  garment ;  then 
I  tore  up  this  letter  and  wrote  another,  and  therein  I  bid 
(them)  prepare  a  feast  for  him  with  me,  and  I  protected 
him  the  whole  time."     *'  My  dear,  you  know  no  more  than 

^  Cf.  Shakespeare,  "  Hamlet/*  Act  ir,  ic.  7: 

*'  That  we  would  do, 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  thia  wotild  changes, 
And  hath  abaU'mcnta  and  delaji  aa  many 
Aj»  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  acciuenti.*' 
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that ;  the  merchanty  however,  from  his  childhood  up  wished 
to  kill  him,  yet  could  not  do  so,  but  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  wasted  because  of  him."  ''  Mother,  the  merchant's 
deeds  were  too  wicked  !  " 

Having  made  the  procession  round  the  town,  he  entered 
the  house,  and  when  she  saw  him  she  thought :  "This  man 
has  reached  such  prosperity  through  me,"  and  smiled. 
Seeing  her,  the  merchant's  son  asked :  "  Why  did  you 
laugh?"  "For  a  certain"  (reason).  "Tell  me  what  it 
is  I "  She  would  not  tell  him.  "  If  you  do  not  tell  me, 
I  will  cut  off  your  head,"  and  he  drew  his  sword.  She 
said :  "  Thinking,  *  He  has  reached  such  prosperity  through 
me,'  I  laughed."  "  If  my  father  had  not  handed  over  to 
me  his  own  wealth,  what  would  you  be  then?"  All  this 
time  he  knew  nothing.  Therefore  he  did  not  believe  what 
she  said.  But  she  told  him  all,  saying :  "  Your  father 
had  given  you  a  letter,  which  was  your  death-warrant,  and 
sent  you  forth,  and  I  did  thus  and  so  and  protected  you." 
"  You  are  telling  me  strange  things,"  and,  not  believing 
it,  he  thought :  "  I  will  ask  mother  Kali."  "  Is  it  true, 
mother  ?  "  asked  he.  "  Yes,  my  son,  from  your  childhood 
up  he  wished  to  kill  you  and  yet  could  not  do  so,  and  thus 
much  wealth  wasted  away  ;  seven  times  you  have  been 
released  from  death  ;  now  coming  from  the  village  of  which 
he  was  headman,  you  have  obtained  the  post  of  merchant 
in  due  legal  form." 
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IV.    CONCLUSIONS. 

It  seems  desirable  first  to  take  into  consideration  in 
what  respect  the  story,  as  it  is  narrated  in  the  Manoratha- 
Puranl,  agrees  with,  or  deviates  from,  that  in  the  Dhamma- 
pada  -  Commentary,  and  afterwards  to  examine  in  what 
degree  the  different  non-Buddhist  Indian  versions  are 
related  to  them.  My  intention,  however,  is  not  to  discuss 
the  several  other  Oriental  and  Occidental  versions  of  our 
tale,  hitherto  known  to  us. 

Evidently  the  two  Buddhist  forms  we  have  before  us 
are  taken  from  one  common  source.  It  is  au  fond  only 
a  free  version  of  the  same  story  which  we  meet  with  in 
both.  Thence  it  follows  that  we  can  only  base  any  con- 
clusion concerning  their  primitive  form  upon  the  features 
they  have  in  common,  whereas  those  points  in  which  both 
differ  from  each  other  should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose 
only  with  great  precaution.  In  neither  of  them  do  we 
possess  the  original,  and  it  would  be  wholly  vain  to 
endeavour  to  find  it  out,  or  to  establish  it  in  such  a  way 
as  would  preclude  any  doubt  at  all.  For  oral  traditions, 
especially  where  profane  literature  is  concerned,  give  us 
no  warrant  against  falsifications.  Every  narrator  adds 
here  and  passes  over  there  many  details,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Such  being  the  case  with  the  Buddhist 
narrators  too,  we  can  never  succeed  in  laying  bare  a 
primitive  kernel,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  first 
narrators. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  our  story  has  been  handed 
down  in  a  certain  given  form,  hallowed  as  it  were,  by 
the  reputation  of  those  who  had  selected  it  for  the 
instruction  of  others.  But,  since  every  selection  appears 
to  be  also  an  adaptation,  we  hope  to  be  right  in  saying 
that  all  that  we  expect  to  find  is  neither   more   nor  less 
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than  a  variation  of  what  we  may  call  their  common 
type.  There  are,  of  course,  in  variations,  too,  some 
different  degrees,  and  perhaps  by  a  comparison  with 
other  non-Buddhist  forms  we  shall  be  able  to  determine 
the  measure  and  mode  of  their  deviation  from  a  common 
Indian  type  which  we  are  entitled  to  presuppose  for  each 
of  them. 

Now,  before  going  on,  let  us  notice  the  following 
points : — 

(1)  Two  topics  are  combined  in  one  tale,  viz.,  firstly, 
the  fable  which  relates  how  a  persecutor's  own  son  perishes 
in  place  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  make  away 
with ;  and  secondly,  the  fable  which  relates  how  through 
one  letter  having  been  changed  with  another,  the  man 
who  carried  his  own  death-warrant  wins  a  wife,  namely, 
the  girl  who  has  written  and  substituted  another  letter, 
and  how  he,  by  a  new  trick  of  the  latter,  also  wins 
the  immense  riches  of  his  persecutor.  The  plan  invented 
to  destroy  him  by  sending  him  to  a  potter  on  a  day 
before  agreed  upon,  is  followed  by  the  plot  to  ruin  him  by 
a  letter. 

(2)  A  series  of  very  costly  attempts  at  murdering  him 
precede  the  two  plans  mentioned  before.  Here,  always, 
another  person  acts  as  agent  of  the  persecutor.  Every 
time  the  fortunate  boy  escapes,  and  is  brought  back  to  the 
house  of  his  persecutor,  who  pays  for  him  a  thousand 
pieces  of  money. 

(3)  The  lucky  boy  himself  is  a  foundling.  A  prophecy 
read  in  the  stars  has  declared  that  he  will  become  heir 
to  the  office  of  a  setthi,  or  foreman  of  the  guild  of 
merchants. 

(4)  He  who  actually  held  this  office  at  the  time  when 
that  prophecy  had  been  uttered,  expects  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  so  he  decides  to  save  him  provided  it  be  a  daughter,  or 
to  kill  him  if  it  be  a  son.  After  a  son  is  born  to  him,  he 
determines  to  destroy  the  low-born  boy. 
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Against  these  points  of  conformity  between  M.  and 
Dhp.  A.*  we  may  be  permitted  to  set  as  many  differences : — 

(1)  In  M.  the  future  setthi,  before  the  death  of  the  rich 
merchant,  is  not  unaware  of  being  himself  persecuted  by  the 
latter.  In  Dhp.  A.  he  has  obtained  the  post  of  setthi  without 
knowing  that  strictly  speaking  he  has  no  right  to  it. 
Whereas  in  M.  bribery  and  false  testimony  must  do  their 
work,  in  Dhp.  A.  all  takes  place  without  any  irregularities. 

(2)  Dhp.  A.  lays  much  more  stress  upon  the  part  of 
Providence,  which  the  wife  of  the  young  man  pfays  in  his 
behalf,  than  M.  where  everything  occurs  with  a  greater 
simplicity. 

(3)  According  to  Dhp.  A.  the  merchant's  own  son  is 
thrown  iuto  the  hot  mixture  after  having  been  cut  into 
pieces  by  the  potter.     M.  leaves  out  this  circumstance. 

(4)  It  is  only  from  Dhp.  A.  that  we  learn  the  actual 
contents  of  the  death-warrant,  which  we  can  only  guess 
from  M. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  expressly  here  also  the  fact 
that  the  Dhp.  A.  likes  to  quote  passages  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Both  versions  once  insert,  but  at  different 
occasions,  a  proverb  into  the  context  of  the  story. 

If  we  could  only  compare  the  two  Buddhist  forms  of 
the  tale,  we  should  be  at  a  great  loss  to  decide,  which  of 
them  has  a  claim  to  be  nearer  to  our  hypothetical  original. 
I,  at  least,  would  not  venture  to  pass  judgment  upon 
it,  guided  merely  by  subjective  reasons,  which  depend 
principally  on  feeling.  Fortunately,  we  possess  some 
other  Indian  versions  of  our  tale,  viz.,  one  in  the  Jaimini- 
Bharata,^  one  forming  the  Campakasresthikathanaka,^  and 


*  Henceforth  I  ast*  the  fdllowini^  abhreriations : — M.^Manoratha-Pura^I; 
Php.  A.  c;  I)hanini:ij)U(la- At^hakntha  ;  J.  m  Jaimini-Bharata  ;  C.  «  Campaka- 
ftreA^hikathaimkA  ;    k.  «=  Kathako^a. 

'  i.(*.  the  obisiHle  of  Candrahafta  and  Vi^ya,  analyied  by  A.  Weber  in 
Monatfil)er.  d.  Ht-rlincr  Akad.,  1869,  pp.  14  mq. 

'  £dit4-4l  and  truiiHlated  into  Genuan  by  A.  '(v  eber  in  Sitznngsber.  d.  Berliner 
Akad.,  18b3,  pp.  667  »<iq.    An  additional  note,  see  I.e.,  pp  SS6  sqq. 
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one  in  the  Katbako^.^  Now,  on  comparing  the  two 
Buddhist  versions  with  the  last  named,  we  find  that  the 
latter  put  the  incident  of  the  letter  before  the  fable  of 
which  we  have  the  last  offshoot  in  our  Western  literature. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  non -Buddhist  sources,  the  girl 
who  writes  another  letter  to  be  substituted  for  the  one  by 
which  a  young  man  is  sent  to  death  happens  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  cruel  persecutor.  Further,  they  bring 
the  death  of  that  wicked  man  into  close  connection  with 
the  failure  of  the  second  plan,  so  that  both,  he  who 
escapes  from  death  and  he  who  plotted  the  murder,  never 
meet  each  other  again.  There  exists,  as  we  may  see, 
a  closer  agreement  between  the  non-Buddhist  versions 
themselves  than  between  these  and  the  Buddhist  ones. 
Besides,  J.  and  K.  agree  better  than  K.  and  C,  notwith- 
standing that  the  latter  were  both  composed  by  Jainas. 
This  becomes  apparent  from  the  following  reasoning,  viz. : — 

(1)  In  J.  and  K.  the  boy,  who  is  destined  to  become  a 
rich  and  respectable  man,  is  an  orphan;  he  does  not  know 
his  parents  who  died  soon  after  his  birth  (J.),  or  he  had 
known  them,  but  they  died  when  he  was  eight  years  old  (K.), 

(2)  The  prophecy  concerning  the  boy  is  not  taken  from 
the  stars,  but  from  the  marks  on  his  body  (J.,  K.).  It  is 
told  later  on,  five  years  (J.)  or  eight  years  (K.)  after  the 
birth  of  the  boy,  at  the  moment  when  he  entered  the 
house  of  the  man  who  afterwards  persecuted  him  (and 
also  became  his  father-in-law).  This  very  man  had  a  son 
(J.  gives  him  two  sons,  but  only  one  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  our  story),  and,  therefore,  he  dislikes  him  and 
attacks  him  in  order  to  destroy  him. 

(3)  The  assassins  are  some  Candalas  (J.)  or  one  Ga^cjala 
(K.),  but  compassion  keeps  thom  back,  and  they  are  con- 
tented to  cut  off  the  small  supernumerary  sixth  toe  at 
the  left  foot  (J.),  or  the  small  finger  (K.),  in  order  to  have 
a  token  for  him  who  had  commissioned  them. 

>  The  story  of  Damannaka,  translated  by  C.  H.  Tawney,  "  The  Eathako^a  " 

(London,  1895),  pp.  169  sqq. 
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(4)  Many  years  later  on,  while  visiting  at  the  house  of 
the  foster-father  of  the  boy,  the  persecutor  recognizes  him. 
He  is  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same  by  the 
foster-father  himself,  who  told  him  how  he  had  got  this 
son  (J.),  or  he  perceives  that  the  small  finger  is  wanting 
and  the  other  said  that  he  has  found  him  in  a  forest  (K.). 

(5)  The  plot  of  the  letter  is  eluded  by  the  daughter  of 
the  writer  herself,  who  observes  a  sleeping  young  man  (J.,  K.). 
She  sees  him  outside  her  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
pond  (J.),  or  of  a  temple  (K.),  and  changes  the  word  vi^a 
(poison)  into  her  own  name  Visaya,  or  Visa,  saying :  **  Visaya, 
or  Visa,  shall  be  given  to  him  !  "  She  acts  so,  supposing  that 
her  father  had  erroneously  written  an  anusvara  instead  of 
an  d  (K.).  According  to  J.  she  was  afi*righted  at  the  contents 
of  the  letter. 

(6)  The  second  plan  is  agreed  upon  with  the  same  people 
who  ought  to  have  killed  the  child.  They  expect  the 
sacrifice  near  a  temple.  But  in  lieu  of  the  person  who 
has  been  destined  to  be  killed  arrives  the  son  of  the  man  who 
had  conceived  the  plot.     Thus  this  youth  is  killed  (J.,  K.). 

(7)  Both  sources,  herein  agreeing  with  C,  relate  that  he 
is  beaten  to  death,  whereas  we  have  heard  from  il.  and 
Dhp.  A.  that  he  has  been  cut  into  pieces  and  then  thrown 
in  the  fire.  Bv  this  circumstance  at  least  one  of  the 
Buddhist  versions  (Dhp.  A.)  comes  near  to  the  form  adopted 
in  the  Kathasaritsagara.^ 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  traits  common  to  J.  with 
C,  and  to  K.  with  C,  viz. : — 

(I)  The  twofold  act  of  recognizing  the  fortunate  child, 
which  occurs  in  K.  and  J.,  occurs  also  in  J.  and  C.  (K.  and  C), 
excepting  only  that  in  C.  the  unborn  boy  is  first  recognized 
us  auspicious  from  indications  given  by  the  family  goddess  to 
his  mother. 

*  i.o.  the  story  of  the  (lueen  Kuvalayavali  (xx,  194  iqq.)-  Here  the  king*s 
own  Ron  i«*  kiiletl  by  the  cook,  and  so  probably  burned  by  hira,  while  the  pious 
Phrilubhi'iti,  who  won  destined  to  be  killed,  doe«  the  prince  some  service.  Cf.  A. 
Weber  in  M..nat^^>er.  d.  Berliner  Akad.,  1869,  p.  45;  oLm)  M.  Uaberlandt, 
"  Der  Altin.lische  Geist  "  (Leipzig,  1887),  pp.  Co  wjq. 
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(2)  The  letter  is  addressed  in  J.  and  C.  (E.  and  C.)  to 
a  person  belonging  to  the  same  family.  The  contents  of  the 
substituted  letter  are  the  same  in  J.  and  G.  It  is  in  C, 
however,  written  anew,  not  only  changed,  as  in  J.  and  E. 
In  J.  and  C,  in  contradistinction  to  K.,  the  falsified  letter  is 
read  afterwards  by  the  author  of  the  plot. 

(3)  In  K.  and  C,  differently  from  J.,  the  purpose  to 
struggle  against  fate  gives  rise  to  many  utterances  by  the 
persecutor. 

Now,  if  we  examine  those  traits  which  combine  J.,  K.,  C 
with  M.  or  Dhp.  A.  we  find  : — 

(1)  In  J.,  K.,  C,  M.  is  said  that  the  letter  was  sealed ; 
only  in  Dhp.  A.  it  is  unsealed,  and  this  because  the  deliverer 
of  the  letter  is  illiterate. 

(2)  In  J.,  C,  M.,  Dhp.  A.  the  receiver  of  the  letter  gives 
notices  of  its  contents  in  an  assembly.  All  versions, 
including  K.,  mention  the  subsequent  wedding  feast. 
According  to  J.,  C,  K.  the  wicked  writer  of  the  death- 
warrant  just  arrives  when  the  marriage  is  celebrated.  He 
cannot  prevent  it,  and  so  he  gives  his  consent.  Before 
the  marriage  favourable  omens  are  attended  to  in  M.,  J.,  K. 

(3)  The  words  addressed  by  his  brother  to  the  merchant 
when  he  arrived  after  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  viz.,  "  I 
quickly  executed  your  command "  *  (C),  recall  the  words 
of  the  potter  in  M.,  Dhp.  A. 

(4)  On  the  whole,  the  social  position  of  the  characters 
indicated  in  our  story  is  that  of  common  people  and  not 
of  the  nobility.  Always  without  any  exception  the  beauty 
of  the  fortunate  boy  is  extolled;  he  has  particular  skill  in 
playing  (M.,  Dhp.  A.),  in  the  use  of  arms  (J.),  in  commercial 
transactions  (C),  he  is  pious  (J.)  and  virtuous  (K.).* 

(5)  C.  agrees  with  Dhp.  A.  in  also  having  written  in 
the  death-warrant  the  order  to  throw  the  bearer  of  it  into 
a  pit  (well,  cesspool)  when  he  is  killed. 

^  Slirhram  eva  hhavad  adi^tam  krtam  maye. 
^  Also  iu  the  Kuthdsaritflagara. 
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Even  such  isolated  traits,  or  particular  details,  as  e.g. 
the  description  of  the  wedding- feast  (J.),  the  **  mother  " 
who  has  found  and  taken  up  the  boy  (C),  the  overhearing* 
of  the  prophecy  by  the  merchant  (K.),  are  not  missing. 

Summing  up,  the  question  is  to  know  if  any  of  the 
five  Indian  versions  containing  both  chief  points — viz.,  the 
replacing  of  an  innocent  man  by  another,  the  death  of 
whom  brings  retribution  to  the  guilty  person ;  and  the 
changing  of  a  death-letter  into  its  opposite  by  the  hand 
of  the  subsequent  wife  of  the  saved  man — is  entitled  to  be 
considered  prior  to  all  the  rest. 

I  maintain  that  neither  of  the  two  Buddhist  versions, 
notwithstanding  their  higher  antiquity,  has  preserved  the 
model  for  the  chronologically  younger  versions  (J.,  C,  K.). 
The  primitive  form  is  given  neither  in  M.  nor  in  Dhp.  A. 
Though  they  are  much  less  coloured,  so  to  say,  from 
a  sectarian  point  of  view,  than  J.,  C,  K.,  we  nevertheless 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them  the  original.  On  the  contrary, 
we  see  from  a  comparison  of  M.  with  Dhp.  A.  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  J.,  C,  K.  on  the  other,  that  certain 
principal  points  of  the  story  have  held  together  with 
a   relative   persistency,    as   well    in    Buddhist   communities 

as    in    those   of    Krsnaites   and   Jainas.     Which   of  them 

•  •  • 

belonged  to  the  primitive  form  may  be  deduced  con- 
jectural ly  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  groups  with  each 
other.  Even  thus,  there  remains  as  the  first  principal 
point  only  the  despatching  of  the  substitute  by  fire,  not 
to  mention  the  act  of  substitution  itself,  and,  as  the  second 
principal  point,  the  winning  of  the  daughter  of  the 
writer  of  the  death-letter.  This,  at  least,  seems  to 
be  the  natural  pointe  of  the  story,  and  not  that  which 
is  represented  as  such  in  the  Buddhist  versions.  These 
hitter,  having  attributed  but  a  son  as  natural  heir  to  the 
rich  merchant,  are  therefore  obliged  to  give  another  turn 
to   the   story-     Firstly,    they   relate   how   the   merchant's 


^  Exactly  an  in  the  Ethiopian  and  Arabic  versiunis.       See   £.   Eohn,   in 
Byzautin.  2eit!K:hr.,  ir,  pp.  242  sqq. 
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own  son  died  at  an  early  age,  whence  follows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  two  themes  of  our  tale  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above;  secondly,  they  introduce  the  sojourn  on  the  road; 
and  thirdly,  they  explain  (by  somewhat  forced  reasoning, 
as  we  may  see  from  the  contradiction  in  which  M.  stands 
to  Dhp.  A.)  why  the  young  man  became  the  rich  man's  heir. 
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Art.  XXVIII. —  The  Geography  of  the  Kandahar  Inscription. 
By  John  Bbames,  B.C.S.  (retired). 

In  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1890,  vol.  xv,  p.  195,  the 
late  eminent  scholar  M.  James  Darmesteter  gave  the  text 
and  a  translation  of  the  inscription  in  the  vaulted  chamber 
constructed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  B&bar  on  a  rock  near 
Kandahar,  a.d.  1522-27.  The  inscription  is  not  entirely 
of  the  same  date  as  the  building.  It  is  in  three  parts,  the 
first  of  which  only  is  synchronous  with  the  dome,  having 
been  engraved  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Eamr&n,  then 
governor  of  Kandah&r.  The  second,  which  has  been  partly 
defaced,  seems  to  have  been  executed  after  B&bar's  death 
by  Prince  'Askari,  to  whom  E4mr4n  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  Kandahdr  at  the  time  when,  after  their  father's 
death,  he  began  those  scandalous  intrigues  against  his 
brother,  the  long-suflfering  Hum4yun,  which  ended  in  the 
temporary  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  The  third  part  was 
written  and  set  up  seventy  years  later  by  Mir  Ma'sum,  an 
oflicial  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  M.  Darmesteter 
remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  inscription  :  **Un  commentaire 
de  la  listc  geographique  contiendrait  toute  Thistoire  g6o- 
grapbique  de  Tllindoustan  ....  Cette  liste  serait 
un  bou  point  de  depart  j)our  remont4?r  dans  la  geographic 
historique  du  moyen  &ge  et  pour  descendre  jusqu'4  nos 
jours  "  (p.  223). 

This,  however,  is  giving  the  inscription  far  higher  im- 
portance than  it  deserves.  It  can  in  no  sense  serve  as 
a  point  of  departure  for  the  historical  geography  of 
mediaeval  India.  Whatever  value  it  roav  have  is  of  a  far 
slighter  description,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison 
l)etwe<'n  it  and  two  other  nearly  contemporary  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us.     I   allude   to   B&bar's   own 

j.ii.A.s.   1898.  52 
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stateroent  of  the  provinces  he  found  himself  in  possessioa 
of  after  the  defeat  of  Ibr&him  Lodi  at  P4niput  (a.d.  1526), 
and  to  the  elaborately  detailed  geographical  lists  in  the 
Ain-i  Akbari  (a.d.  15W9).  The  third  part  of  the  Kandah&r 
inscription  was  executed  in  a.h.  1007  (a.d.  1597-98),  and 
is  thus  the  latest  of  the  three.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  writer  of  it  had  seen  Abul  Fazl's  work  or  at  least 
heard  of  it,  for  there  are  many  points  of  similarity  between 
them,  and  his  aspiration  that  the  whole  inhabited  world 
may  soon  be  brought  into  subjection  to  His  Majesty  reminds 
one  of  the  similar  expression  at  the  beginning  of  Abul  Fazl's 
chapter  on  the  Subahs. 

The  relation  of  Mir  Ma'sum's  list  to  the  other  two 
will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  remarks.  I  give 
Ma'sum's  list  first,  then  that  of  Bdbar  and,  where  necessary, 
references  to  the  detailed  list  in  the  Ain-i  Akbari. 


I. 


The  Kandahar  List. 

The  list  contains  two  sets  of  names.  There  is  first  {Journal 
Asiatique,  vol.  xv,  p.  205,  lines  7-10)  a  rough  description 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  as  follows: — "When  the 
imperial  sway  was  extended  over  most  of  the  climes  of 
the  habitable  world  (ruh^'i  maakun),  the  length  whereof 
from  the  frontiers  of  Sarandib  and  Udesa  and  Bandkurak&t 
and  Kur  and  Bank&la  to  Tatta  and  Bandar  L6hiri  and 
Hurmuz  is  a  distance  of  nearly  a  two  years'  journey,  and 
the  breadth  thereof  from  Kdbul  and  Kundah&r  to  the 
frontier  of  Dakin  and  Barar  is  a  journey  of  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half.''  At  p.  219  of  the  same  article  there  is  a  trans- 
lation in  French  and  in  the  notes  an  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  M.  Darmesteter 
points  out,  that  in  Persian  inscriptions  cf  is  represented 
by  t-/,  and  aspirated  lett-ers  are  written  without  the  aspira- 
tion, while   no  distinction  is   made   between  cerebrals  and 
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dentals.  The  places  mentioned  as  constituting  the  eastern 
frontier  are  thus  (1)  Ceylon  (which  is,  of  course,  a  mere 
empty  boast) ;  (2)  Orissa ;  (3)  a  place  to  be  discussed 
presently ;  (4)  Gaur ;  and  (5)  Bengal ;  which  two  last 
places  Ma'sum  apparently  regards  as  separate  provinces. 
The  western  frontier  is  formed  by  Tatta,  the  old  capital  of 
Sindh ;  Bandar  L6hiri,  near  Ear&chi ;  and  the  island  of 
Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf :  a  sufficiently  vague  description. 
The  place  omitted  above  (3)  is  written  in  the  Persian 
characters  Bandkiird  Kdt,  d^o^ji^JCJ  .     This  M.  Darmesteter 

resolves  into  B&nkura  and  Kdt,  the  latter  of  which  he  is 
unable  to  explain.  But  the  first  part  of  the  word  cannot 
be  B&nkurd,  for  three  very  good  reasons : — 

1.  Bdnkurd  is  not  on,  or  anywhere  near,  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Akbar's  dominions,  but  in  the  extreme  west  of 
the  modern  British  province  of  Bengal. 

2.  B&Tikur&  was  not  subject  to  Akbar,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
in  the  Xin,  It  was  not  conquered  by  the  Mughals  till  long 
after  Akbar's  time. 

3.  Bankura  is  merely  an  English  corruption.  The  real 
name  is  WT^yTT  B&kunda,  and  until  the  days  of  British  rule 
it  was  an  obscure  and  very  small  village.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  much  more  than  that  now,  though  the  headquarters 
of  a  district. 

If  we  refer  to  the  detailed  list  given  by  Ma  sum  a  little 
lower  down,  we  find  (line  16  on  p.  205)  two  places  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  Sunargdon  and  Ghoraghat,  one  following 
the  other.  Tlie  first  of  these,  Suu&rg4on,  was  a  famous 
port,  and  as  such  was  often  spoken  of  as  Bandar.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  line  8  the  name  has  been  omitted  by  a  mistake 
of  the  sculptor,  and  that  what  Ma*sum  meant  to  write,  and 
prol)ably  did  write,  was  iJL^^S^%^  jJ^  Bandar  Ghor&ghat, 
and  a  j  has  dropped  out  either  in  the  carving  or  in  the 
transcript  made  by  the  Mirz&  in  18H9.  Bandar  would 
refer  to  Sun4rgaon,  and  the  next  place  of  importance  on 
the   uorth-east    frontier   is    Ghoraghat.      It    is    even    not 
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impossible  that  Ma'sum  may  have  originally  written  "Bandar 
Sunarg&on  wa  Qhor4ghat." 

The  second  set  of  names  is  much  longer.  Ma'sum  says : 
"It  should  not  be  concealed  that  between  the  boundaries 
mentioned  above  there  are  many  provinces,  cities,  and  forts. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  them  all,  but  a  few  are 
cited  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  This  is  the  list "  ;  then  follow 
the  names  of  106  places,  some  of  which  are  towns  or 
fortresses,  while  others  are  provinces.  As  M.  Darmesteter 
has  correctly  identified  most  of  them,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  follow  his  list,  supplying  omissions  and  noting  some 
instances  in  which  a  different  identification  seems  called  for. 

First  comes  the  province  of  Orissa.  Udesi  should  be 
read,  not  Adisa  (D.).^     So  also  Jagannath,  not  Jagn&th. 

In  Bengal  we  have  Sdtgaon,  and  next  to  it,  in  contempt 
of  all  geography,  Chatg&on,  which  the  English  have 
corrupted  into  Cliittagong.  Ma'sum  seems  to  have  taken 
this  name  from  Abul  Fazl,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Chittagong  was  not  conquered  by  the  Mughals  until  the 
reign  of  Aurangzeb. 

Then  we  go  back  to  Western  Bengal  again  with 
Bardwan  and  Sulaimanabad,  the  capital  of  the  Sark&r 
of  that  name.  Next  comes  a  word  written  ^j^  which  D. 
omits.  It  can  hardly  be  Purniya,  as  that  name  occurs 
a  little  lower  down ;  and  at  p.  229,  1.  20,  he  gives  a  variant 
j-J-j.  Judging  from  the  situation  following  upon  Sulai- 
manabad, I  should  conjecture  that  the  place  meant  is 
Pandua  or  Panriia,  an  ancient  town  mentioried  in  the  Ain.* 
It  had  probably  got  to  be  written  Panria,  which  would 
ejisilv  slip  into  <U}-j  for  <Owj. 

The  other  names  in  Bengal  are  Sunirgaon,  Ghoragh&t 
Shirpiir   Miircha    (written   ^jn^    with   i    for  u^   a   similar 
corruption  to  Panria  for  Panriia),  Purniya,  Taj  pur,   Gaur, 
Tanda,    and   Agniabal    (Rajmahal),    all    well-known   places 
and  all  mentioned  in  the  A'ln. 

*  To  avoid  rrpotitinn  tho  letter  D.  stands  fr»r  M.  Darmesteter 'a  name. 
-  »See  my  artuli*  ou  SCibah  Bengal,  J.U.A.S.,  January,  1896,  p.  99. 
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In  Behdr  first  comes  Mungir  (Monghyr),  then  the 
provinces  of  Behdr  (south  of  Ganges)  and  Tirhut  (north 
of  Ganges)  and  Il&jipur.  The  next  word  is  in  the  Persian 
text  f-^,  which  D.  renders  Biyat  and  explains  by  Bihiya. 
This  seems  rather  doubtful,  as  Bihiya,  though  mentioned 
in  the  Ain,  was  always  a  small  place  and  hardly  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Bihar.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  consonants  of  this  word 
will  serve  equally  well  for  Patua :  <t-j  may  be  pointed  <^ 
just  as  easily  as  <U^.  In  fact,  the  consonants  suit  Patna 
better  than  Bihiya,  for  the  latter  is  correctly  written  l^ 
Bihiya.  It  would  be  surprising  if  the  great  flourishing  and 
famous  city  of  Patna  should  be  omitted,  while  an  obscure 
place  like  Bihiya  (wrongly  spelled  too)  were  inserted. 
I  should  therefore  prefer  to  read  Patna.  The  Mirza  who 
made  the  copy  used  by  D.  may  easily  have  mistaken  the 
vowel  points  in  this,  as  he  has  in  several  other  instances. 
Patna  is  mentioned  in  the  Ain  under  Sark&r  Bihar,  with 
two  forts. ^ 

Rahtal  is  obviously  a  mistake  for  Ruht&s  or  Rohtas,  the 
great  hill  fortress  so  celebrated  in  historj-,  Sher  Shah's 
stronghold.  Sahasr&m  and  Chausd  are  also  well  known 
places. 

The  list  now  passes  into  Subah  Ilah&bas  (Allahabad),  the 
next  province,  going  westwards,  to  Behar.  Here  we  have 
a  somewhat  capricious  selection  of  names,  though  on  the 
whole  fairly  representative.  Chausd  was  in  Todar  Mal^s 
li^ts,  probably  in  Behdr,  though  the  reading  is  doubtful. 
Ghazipiir,  Chunar,  Banaras,  and  Jaunpur  are  well  known. 
The  next  place  is  given  by  D.  as  Kar  (?),  and  in  a  note 
he  suggests  that  it  may  mean  Garh  =  *fort.'  The  correct 
reading  is,  I  think,  Karra  ij^.  It  was  one  of  the  Sarkars 
of  Subiih  Ilahabas.*  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gauges,  not  far  from  Manikpur  on  the  left,  and  in  Indian 


»  S«-e  mv  article  on  SGhah  Bih&r.  J.A.S.B.,  liv,  162. 

'  Sec  Jamlfs  •*  Ain,"  vol.  ii,  p.  167,  for  Kamh,  and  p.  164  for  MOnikpfir. 
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historians  the  two  places  are  constantly  mentioned  in  con- 
junction as  Eurra-Manikpur.  The  latter  was  also  one  of 
the  Sarkirs  of  Subah  Ilah&b&s. 

The  next  two  places,  E&lpi  and  K&linjar,  have  been  put 
in  the  wrong  order,  K&linjar,  the  well-known  fortress  in 
Bundelkhand,  being  further  to  the  east  than  K&lpl,  the 
other  strong  place  on  the  Jamna.  Then  the  list  crosses 
the  Jumnd  to  Etawah  and  Eanauj,  where  it  crosses  the 
Ganges  into  Oudh.  The  spelling  Laknod  is  noteworthy, 
the  Xin  and  Babar's  list  write  Lakhnau,  the  final  syllable 
of  the  original  name,  Lakhnauti,  having  disappeared,  though 
in  Ma'sum's  list  the  final  d  is  a  reminiscence  of  it.  The 
only  other  places  in  this  Subah  are  Od  =  Audh  or  Avadh, 
the  ancient  Ayudhy&,  and  Bahrdich. 

Then  we  come  to  Rohilkhand,  in  which  only  three  places 
are  mentioned — Sambhal,  Amroha,  and  Bad&on.  The  first 
and  last  of  these  give  names  to  Sark&rs  of  Siibah  Delhi, 
the  second  is  a  town  in  Sark&r  Sambhal. 

The  list  then  crosses  the  Ganges  into  the  Do&b,  and 
mentions  Eol  and  Jalali,  which  D.  treats  as  one  name. 
Eol  or  Eoil,  the  celebrated  fortress  at  Aligarh,  is,  however, 
some  twenty  miles  or  so  west  of  the  town  of  Jal&H.  The 
next  place,  Shamsabad,  is  outside  the  Do&b,  west  of  the 
Janind,  a  few  miles  south  of  -^gra.  Then  we  go  off  south- 
wards, taking  the  well-known  cities  and  fortresses  of  Agra, 
Gwalior,  Chandcri,  Raisin  (called  in  the  Ain  "  one  of 
the  famous  fortresses  of  Hindustan  "  ^),  S&rangpur,  Ujjayin, 
Mundu  (or  Malwah  Mandu  as  it  stands  in  the  inscription), 
and  Ilindia  on  the  !Narbadda ;  all  of  which  but  the  two 
first  are  in  Subah  Malwah.  Next  Ber&r  is  mentioned,  but 
none  of  its  towns,  unless  the  fortress-rock  of  Asirgarh  and 
the  town  of  Burh4npur,  which  come  next,  are  to  be 
considered  as  in  it. 

The  place  written  j^,J^  Tatarbdr,  is  really  j^Joj  , 
a  mistake  of  dots  only  as  between  these  two  words,  but 
there  is  a  string  of  mistakes  if  we  include  the  Ain.     The 

1  Jarrett's  *'Ain,"  vol.  ii,  p.  199. 
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place  meant  is  NandarMr,  a  town  on  the  T&pti  a  little 
above  Surat.  jVj^  is  often  corrupted  into  J^j^ ,  Nazarb&r, 
in  MSS.  of  the  Kin,  the  dot  over  the  second  n  having 
been  read  as  belonging  to  the  following  O.  Then  the 
composer  of  the  inscription  has  altered  J  into  )o ,  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  both  letters  are  pronounced  s  in  India. 

Then  follow  the  principal  places  in  Gujar&t — Surat  (with 
^  ),  Bharoch,  Baroda,  Muhammadabad  (near  Kaira),  Kham- 
bait  (Cambay),  Diu  (the  Portuguese  settlement),  Jiin&garh, 
Naw&nagar,  and  Eachh,  ending  with  Ahmadabad  and  the 
native  state  of  Idar.  Patan  Baharvala,  which  D.  correctly 
surmises  to  be  Nahrw41a,  is  for  Anhilwara.  Going  north- 
wards, we  have  Jalor,  Sirohi,  Mirtd,  Jodhpur  the  capital  of 
M&rw&r,  and  Jesalmer.  The  next  name,  N&gor,  brings  us 
to  Northern  M&rw&r,  whence  by  a  long  jump  we  land  at 
Ndrnol,  150  miles  off,  the  capital  of  a  Sark&r  of  Subah  Agra. 
Then  we  are  taken  southwards  again  to  Ajmer  and  Ran- 
thambhor,  and  a  place  written  ^4>l.*v),  which  is  unintelligible,' 
whence  we  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra  again. 
Bi&na,  a  famous  place,  and  Fathpur  (probably  Fathpur 
Sikri)  lead  to  Muttra  (Mathurd),  Deliii,  P&niput,  M&him 
(an  obscure  place  west  of  Panipat),  Hi^&r  Firoza,  and  on 
to  Thanesar  and  Sirhind,  whence  we  make  another  surprising 
jump  back  to  Tijarah,  an  old  Sark&r  of  Subah  Agra,  now  in 
the  native  state  of  Alwar,  some  200  miles  south  of  Sirhind. 
Then  follows  one  of  the  numerous  places  called  Sult&npur, 
and  we  then  go  on  into  the  Panjab  with  Jalandar,  L^hor, 
Kaluiiur,  Nagarkot,  and  Kohtas  (the  fortress  built  by  Sher 
Shah  near  Jhelam  as  a  defence  against  the  Gakkhars,  and 
called  after  his  stronghold  in  Behar) ;  thence  to  Atak 
(Attock),  diverging  to  Jamu  and  on  again  to  Jalai&bad, 
skipping  back  to  Bherd  on  the  Jhelam,  and  thence  to  Ghaznin 
in  the  heart  of  Afghanistan  ;  lastly,  returning  to  the  Panjab 
at   Shor  Patan   Shaikh   Farid,    Multan,   Dodai   (which   D. 

1  Mr.  Boverid^'fi  miirgetition  that  the  place  mentioned  ia  Kambalmir  or 
Kainalniir,  a  now  ohiicure  place  in  Ajroer  territonr,  seema  correct;  /  for  k  w 
a  common  mistake  in  MSS.  and  inacriptiona.  See  JarretVa  **  Ain,"  ii,  26S,  and 
Gazetteer  of  India,  riii,  2S7. 
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considers  to  be  Rohri,  but  this  is  very  doubtful),  and  Uclih. 
The  list  closes  with  Bhakkar  and  Sehwdn,  both  well-known 
places  on  the  Indus,  Umrkot,  Akbar's  birthplace  in  the 
desert,  and  Tatta  the  capital  of  Lower  Sindh. 


IL 


B  A  bar's  List. 

At  p.  334  of  his  Memoirs  (Erskine's  translation)  Bdbar 
says  that  the  dominions  conquered  by  him  from  the  Lodis 
extended  from  **  Bheri  to  Bihar" ;  this  somewhat  alliterative 
phrase  is  often  used  by  him  in  his  Memoirs  to  indicate  the 
whole  extent  of  his  Indian  dominions.  It  covers  the  whole 
country  from  the  Jhelam  in  the  west  to  the  Kusi  in  the 
east,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  excludes  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  country  mentioned  in  the  Kandahar  inscription. 
Babar  then  goes  on  to  allude  to  **  a  detailed  statement "  of 
the  revenue  and  provinces  of  the  conquered  area.  Erskine 
was  unable  to  find  this  statement  when  he  was  translating 
the  Memoirs,  but  at  p.  641  of  vol.  i  of  his  History  he 
gives  it,  with  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  remark  that  he 
found  it  "in  a  manuscript  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
parts  of  Babar*s  commentsiries  now  in  my  possession."  He 
unfortunately  does  not  tell  us  who  was  the  author  of  this 
paraphrase,  whether  Abdurrahim  or  some  one  else,  so  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  list  is  either  authentic  or  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Memoirs ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be 
only  one  copy  of  it  extant  there  is  no  means  of  correcting 
or  restoring  ambiguous  names  and  phrases.  Perhaps 
a  search  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  libraries  might 
bring  to  light  other  copies  of  this  very  valuable  statement. 
Even  in  its  present  evidently  corrupt  condition  it  can  be 
made  use  of  by  the  light  of  contemporary  authorities  to 
define  roughly,  though  far  from  precisely,  the  extent  of 
Babar's  conquests  in  India,  and  it  may  therefore  serve  as 
a  standard  of  comparison  with  the  Kandahar  list. 
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The  names  of  twenty-five  provinces  are  thus  stated.  It 
should  here  bo  noted  that  as  Erskine  does  not  give  the 
original  Persian  text  we  have  to  work  from  his  trans- 
literations of  the  names  of  places  in  Roman  characters, 
and  Erskine  is  throughout  his  works  very  careless  and 
inconsistent  in  the  spelling  of  Indian  words,  as  well  as 
loose  in  his  translation  of  Persian  sentences.  I  restore,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  correct  spellings. 

1.  *'  The  Sark&r  on  the  other  side  of  the  Satlaj,  6her&, 
L&hor,  Sialkot,  Dipalpur,  etc."  The  "other  side" 
means  evidently  the  side  furthest  from  Delhi,  i.e. 
the  western  side.  This  item  practically  includes  all 
the  northern  Panjab,  as  far  west  as  the  Jhelam  river. 
It  does  not  include  the  trans- Indus  country  nor 
Multan.  The  former  Babar  seems  to  have  regarded 
as  part  of  his  E&bul  territory,  and  the  latter  was 
not  conquered  from  the  Lodis,  but  was  surrendered 
to  Babar  at  the  close  of  a.d.  1526  by  the  Arghuns 
of  Sindh. 

Bherd,  which  Erskine  persistently  misspells  Bhira, 
is  a  well-known  town,  now  on  the  eastern  or  left 
bank  of  the  Jhelam,  but  from  several  passages  in 
the  Memoirs  it  was  in  Babar's  time  evidently  on  the 
riglit  or  western  bank,  and  the  territory  attached  to 
it  t*(»oni8  to  have  included  all  the  Salt  Range  as  far 
as  Kalabagh  on  the  Indus.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  Cunningham,  **  Ancient  Geography,"  p.  155,  who 
found  the  ruins  of  the  older  Bhera  on  the  west 
bunk.  In  his  first  invasion  of  India  in  a.d.  1519 
(Memoirs,  p.  254),  Babar  says  that  "the  countries 
of  Behreh,  Kliushab,  Chanab,  and  Chaniut "  had 
long  been  in  the  poHsession  of  the  Turks  ;  he  therefore 
considered  them  his  own  domains.  In  another  place 
he  says  he  claims  them  as  having  been  conquered 
by  Timur  (ib.,  p.  255).  Behreh  is,  of  course,  Bheri. 
Ehushab  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jhelam  below 
bhubpur,  and   its  territory  comprises   the   southern 
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part  of  the  Sindh  S&gar  Dii4b  as  that  of  Bherd  does 
the  northern.  Chen&b  apparently  means  the  Chaj 
Du&b  (between  the  Chen&b  and  Jhelam  rivers) ;  and 
Chiniot,  a  town  on  the  Ravi  near  Gugaira,  the 
Rechna  Du&b.  In  the  list  we  are  now  considering 
these  older  names  have  given  place  to  L&hor  for  the 
B&ri  Duab,  Si&Ikot  for  the  northern  Rechna  Du&b, 
Dip&lpur  for  the  southern  B&ri  Du&b,  and  the 
"  etc. "  for  the  rest  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Satlaj.  But  there  are  no  boundaries  and  the 
description  is  excessively  vague. 

2.  "  Sirhend  and  its  dependencies."    This  vague  description 

covers  the  country  now  called  the  Ci's-Satlaj,  i.e.  from 
the  Satlaj  to  the  Jamnd.  The  ancient  town  of 
Sirhind  is  in  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  about 
half-way  between  Ambala  and  Ludi&na,  or  rather 
nearer  to  the  latter.  The  spelling  Sirhind  and  the 
derivation  from  Sari-i  hind^  *head  of  India/  are 
an  afterthought.  The  place  could  never  at  any 
period  of  its  history  have  been  correctly  described 
as  the  '  head  of  India/  neither  in  the  sense  of  the 
chief  town  nor  in  that  of  the  frontier  or  beginning 
of  the  country.  Cunningham  (''Ancient  Geography/* 
p.  145)  shows  that  in  Sanskr.  it  was  written  Sirindha 
f%f^V.  Provisionally  the  extent  of  the  Sirhind 
territory  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Akbar's  Sark&r  of  Sirhind  in  Subah  Delhi,^  Akbar's 
divisions  of  territory  being  admittedly  based  on 
previously  existing  divisions. 

3.  Hisar  Firuza.     This  well-known  town  and  fort  was  also 

the  capital  of  one  of  Akbar's  Sarkars  in  Subah  Delhi. 
This  with  Sarhind  makes  up  the  whole  of  the  Cis- 
Satlaj,  and  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
assume  that  the  extent  of  B&bar's  His&r  Firuza  was 
identical  with  Akbar's. 

4.  "  The  capital  (d&r  ul  mulk)  Delhi  in  the  (Mi4n)  Dudb." 

Thus  Erdkine.     What  the  original  Persian  text  was 

»  Jarrett's  "  Aln,'*  vol.  ii,  p.  296. 
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we  unfortunately  do  not  know.  The  city  of  Delhi 
itself  is,  as  we  know,  not  in  the  Duab  between 
the  Jarond  and  Ganges,  but  the  greater  part  of 
Akbar's  Sark&r  Delhi  is  in  the  Du4b,  and  probably 
this  is  what  is  meant  But  the  point  cannot  be 
decided  till  the  Persian  text  can  be  found. 

5.  Mew&t.  This  corresponds  nearly  to  Akbar's  Sark&rs  of 
Tij&rah  and  Alwar,  Subah  Agra,^  and  to  the  modern 
native  state  of  Alwar.  Here  Erskine  gives  an  obscure 
sentence,  which  from  his  transliteration  appears  to 
have  run  *J^  ,Js>^\j  jxS^\  ^\^  j*^  ^,  and  which 
he  interprets  to  mean,  **  which  was  not  included  in 
Sikander  Lodi's  revenue  roll.*'  It  may  be  so,  but 
the  Persian  words  will  hardly  bear  that  meaning; 
some  word  has  apparently  been  omitted  after  mii/dn, 
unless  j^V*  is  a  mistake  for  ^^\j  biydn,  '  account ' 
or  *  description.'  Here  again  we  must  wait  until  the 
Persian  text  can  be  found.  Mew&t  was  constantly 
in  rebellion,  even  after  B4bar's  conquest,  and  was 
nearly  always  so  under  the  Lodis. 

G.  Biana.  This  well-known  place  was  in  Akbar's  time 
a  pargunah  of  Sark&r  Agra  in  the  Subah  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  now  in  the  native  state  of  Bhartpur. 
Babur's  entry  probably  includes  so  much  of  Subah 
Agra  as  lay  west  of  the  Jamnd,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  next  two  entries. 

7.  Agra.     This  entry,  from  the  smallness  of  the  revenue, 

probably  includes  only  the  royal  city  itself,  with 
perhaps  the  immediate  environs. 

8.  Mian  c  Vilaet  (Miyan-i  vilayat).     This,  like  the  similar 

remark  under  Delhi,  refers  apparently  to  that  portion 
of  JSiibah  Agra  which  lay  within  the  Du&b.  But 
the  use  of  vila}at  in  this  sense  is  peculiar. 

9.  6u41iar.     Gw&lior  was   one   of   the   Sark&rs  of  Subah 

Agra.  In  Akbar's  time  the  revenue  was  29,683,649 
dams,  which  may  be  compared  with  Sikandar  Lodi's 
revenue  of  22,357,460  tankas. 

»  Jarrett'i  **  Ain,"  u,  pp.  191,  192. 
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10.  Kalpiy  Sehindeh,  etc.     This  entry  is  vague.     K&lpi  is 

the  celebrated  fortress  on  the  Jamna,  but  I  cannot 
explain  Sehindeh,  and  suspect  a  mistranscription. 

11.  Kanauj.     The  ancient  town  on  the  G an ges,  capital  of 

a  Sark&r  of  Subah  Agra. 

12.  Sambala.      Sambhal,   a  Sarkar  of  Subah   Delhi,  com- 

prising southern  and  western  Rohilkhand.  Here 
it  seems  to  indicate  the  whole  of  Rohilkhand,  as 
no  other  place  in  that  neighbourhood  is  mentioned. 
Much  of  north-eastern  Rohilkhand  was  at  this  time 
uninhabited. 

13.  Lakuau   and   Baksar.      Here    there    is   probably  some 

mistake,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  two  places  so  far 
apart  as  Lucknow  and  Buxar  would  be  mentioned 
together.  Erskino  is  doubtful  as  to  the  reading  of 
the  latter  word. 

14.  Khairab4d.     North-western  Oudh. 

15.  Oud    and    Bchraich.      Oudh    implies    Sarkar    Avadh 

(Ayudhya),  a  portion  of  the  modem  kingdom  lying 
south-west  of  the  Sarayu  or  Ghogra  river,  while 
Bahraich  is  on  the  north-eastern  bank  and  comprises 
most  of  northern  Oudh. 

16.  Juanpur.     Jaunpur,  a  Sarkar  of  Subah  Allahabad,  com- 

prising most  of  the  country  between  the  Ganges 
and  Ghogra. 

17.  Karra  and  Mauikpiir.     The  two  Sarkars  of  Subah  Alla- 

habad, which  lie  opposite  each  other  on  the  Ganges 
above  that  city.  They  are  constantly  mentioned 
together  in  Indian  history. 

18.  Behar.     Refers  to  so  much  of  the  Subah  of  that  name 

as  lies  south  of  the  Ganges,  the  region  north  of  the 
Ganges  being  mentioned  under  other  entries. 

19.  Sirwar.      This  was  the   ancient  name   of  the   country 

"across  the  Sarayu"  (it  is  contracted  from  Sarayu- 
para),  corresponding  to  the  modem  district  of 
Gorakhpur.  In  Akbar's  time,  however,  some  por- 
tions ot  the  country  on  the  south  of  the  river  were 
included  in  Sarwar. 
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20.  Saran.     A  Sark4r  of  Subah  Beh&r  and  a  modem  district 

between  the  Ganges  and  Gandak  rivers. 

21.  Chiparan.     Meant  for  Champaran,  the  district  north  of 

the  Gandak  adjacent  to  Gorakhpur  and  Tirhut. 

22.  Gondleh.      Probably    meant    for    Gondab,    a    district 

between  Sarw4r  and  Bahraich  in  North-east  Oudh. 

23.  Tirhut.     The  northern  portion  of  Subah  Behdr,  between 

the  Ganges  and  the  Nepalese  Terai.  This  large  tract 
of  country  seems  merely  to  have  been  tributary,  not 
fully  conquered  and  amalgamated  with  the  empire. 
It  was  olten,  and  for  long  periods,  subject  to  the 
independent  kings  of  Bengal. 

24.  Eantanbor.     Ranthambhor  ( llQViilU4,    Rana-stambha- 

pura,  *  city  of  the  pillar  of  war '  *),  the  historic 
fortress,  a  Sarkar  of  Siibah  Ajmer.  Apparently 
only  thriH)  parganahs — Boli,  Milama,  and  Chatsu — 
all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Ain,  paid  revenue. 
The  re{*t  of  the  SarkAr  is  included  under  heading  26. 

25.  Nagor.     In  Marwar.     It  was  a  Sarkar  of  Subah  Ajmer. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  five  Rajas,  to  only  two  of  whom 
is  a  locality  assigned — 

26.  (n)  Raja  Bikarraajit  from  Rantbor  (Ranthambhor),  the 

rest    of    the    Sarkar    (exclusive    of    the    parganahs 
mentioned    in    heading   25),   which   apparently  only 
paid  tribute,  not  revenue ;  and  are  thus  to  bo  regarded 
as  not  actually  conquered,  but  only  tributary. 
(b)  Raja   Kalinjari.      This   entry  seems    to   show   that 
Bundelkhand  was  also  only  tributary,  not  conquered, 
territorv. 
(r)  Raja  Bar8ang  Deo  (?Bir  Singh).  \  It  is  not  stated  what 
(</}  Raja  Bikam  Deo.  J     were  the  territories 

(p)  Raja  Bikam  Chand.  /    of  these  chiefs. 


>  Jarntt'^  •♦  Ain."  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  Not  a^  roltbro<»k  renders  it,  *  Bee  of  the 
Hill«r  •»!  w.ir.'  wliifh  i-*  mi'aninjjlrs.*.  He  eviiWtly  tixik  bhor  to  be  =  hhannr 
,Skr.  hhriiiinitii  '  .1  )»•  *•  *  .  but  it  Vi  Trakrit  iiar^>thaiubha-Cira,  where  kra  is  for 
purn  lty  a  wt  ll-kn<'Wii  rule. 
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The  comparison  of  these  lists  would  be  rendered  easier 
by  a  map.  But  the  places  themselves  may  without  much 
difBculty  be  found  on  any  good  map  of  India.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  Kandah&r  list  is 
a  mere  superficial  summary  of  names  chosen  at  random 
without  any  system,  probably  just  as  they  happened  to  occur 
to  the  worthy  Ma'sum's  recollection  at  the  moment. 
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Art.    XXIX. — The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.     By  Sir 
Henry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 


PART  X. 

The  TJiohurs  of  Kao-chano  and  Bishbalioh. 

In  a  series  of  papers  which  by  the  favour  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  I  have  been  able  to  publish  in  its  transactions, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  various  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  among  the  tribes  on  the  north  of  China, 
and  I  have  thought  it  roosc  convenient  in  doing  so  to 
begin  with  the  latest  of  these  race  movements  and  changes 
and  to  gradually  work  back  to  earlier  times.  I  should  like 
to  continue  this  work  somewhat  further,  and  propose  in  the 
following  memoir  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  an 
area  which  has  greatly  occupied  English  travellers  and 
students  during  recent  years,  and  whose  history  is  still  very 
obscure :  I  mean  the  great  district  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  so-called  Celestial  Mountains,  the  Tien  Shan  of  the 
Chinese,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Eien  Lung  Range.  This 
district  is  generally  known  as  Eastern  Turkestan,  and 
I  propose  to  collect  in  this  paper  what  I  can  find  of  the 
history  of  its  Turkish,  as  distinguished  from  its  Mongol, 
masters  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  greater  part  of  the  district  in  question,  consisting  of 
its  central  and  southern  portion,  has  little  or  no  interest  for 
the  historian.  Its  barren  wastes  are  almost  tenantless,  and  we 
have  no  records  of  them.  The  really  interesting  part  is  the 
strip  of  country  which  borders  the  Tien  Shan  Range  along 
its  southern  flanks,  forming  a  ribbon  which  extends  from 
Kami  or  Khamil  in  the  far  east  right  round  to  Ehoten  in 
the  south-west. 
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In  the  previous  paper  of  this  series,  I  endeavoured  to 
tell  the  history  of  the  Muhammedan  Turkish  rulers  of 
Western  Turkestan  from  the  time  of  their  conversion 
to  Islam  to  the  time  when  their  dynasty  was  finally 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  Sultan  Osman.  These 
Muhammedan  chiefs  had  their  capital  at  Belasaghun,  on 
the  river  Chui,  and  were  apparently  the  overlords  and 
masters  of  the  various  nomadic  Turks  of  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  as  far  as  the  Volga,  as  they  were  of  the  Mountain 
Turks,  called  Karluks,  who  lived  about  Lake  Issikul.  As 
we  saw,  they  conquered  the  district  of  Mavera-un-Nehr 
or  Transoxiana  from  the  Samani  rulers,  who  had  long 
reigned  there,  and  they  also  seem  to  have  afterwards 
conquered  Kashgar  and  Ehoten  and  the  western  parts  of 
what  we  sometimes  call  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  last 
conquest  was  probably  only  made  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  De  Guignes  and  others  have  confused  these 
Khans  with  another  set  of  rulers,  with  whom  they  had 
in  fact  nothing  to  do,  who  reigned  over  the  IJighurs 
with  their  two  capitals  at  Kao-chang  and  Bishbaligh,  and 
who  were  a  very  important  element  in  Asiatic  history. 
The  country  of  the  latter  was  rich  and  prosperous ;  it  was 
planted  half-way  between  China  and  the  lands  of  the  West, 
and  was  the  focus  and  centre  from  which  a  religious,  literary, 
and  artistic  propaganda  was  spread  over  Inner  Asia.  Like 
the  former  dynasty  just  referred  to,  this  one  also  has  been 
much  neglected  in  England.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  con- 
nected account  in  our  language  of  it.  I  have  tried  in  the 
following  notice  to  bring  together  all  that  I  know  about 
these  Uighurs. 

While  the  dynasty  which  reigned  at  Belasagbun  was 
Sruhamraedan,  this  one  belonged  to  a  very  different  faith, 
and  was  apparently  Manichean,  while  Buddhism  and 
Nestorian  Christianity  also  flourished  among  its  people. 
The  name  Uighur,  by  which  these  Turks  were  known,  was 
that  by  which  their  ancestors,  of  whom  we  may  have 
something  to  say  on  another  occasion,  were  known, 
when  the  latter  dominated   the  steppes  of  Mongolia  from 
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Karakorum.  Thev  first  invaded  the  district  we  are  now 
concerned  with  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
the  culture  for  which  they  were  afterwards  famous  they 
adopted  from  another  race  of  Turks,  who  had  been  there 
a  long  time,  and  who  were  known  as  Tokuz  Guz,  or  as 
the  Arabs  called  them,  Tagazgaz.  This  latter  name  the 
Arabs  in  fact  transferred  to  them. 

Masudi,  who  wrote  about  the  year  332  a.h.,  i.e.  944  a.d., 
tells  us  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the  Tagazgaz,  who  occupied 
the  town  of  Eushan  (Kao-chang,  the  old  name  for  Karakhojo), 
situated  between  Ehorasan  and  China,  were  the  bravest,  the 
most  powerful,  and  the  best  governed  of  all  the  Turkish 
tribes.  Their  kings,  he  tells  us,  bore  the  title  of  Irkhan 
(i.e.  Ilkhan  or  Ilikkhan),  and  they  were  the  only  Turks 
who  professed  the  religion  of  Manes  ("  Les  Prairies  d'Or," 
ed.  De  Meynard,  ch.  xv).  He  calls  them  Tagazgaz.  The 
name  has  sometimes  been  read  Bagargar,  and  it  Is  curious 
that  not  only  does  the  mode  of  writing  the  name  favour 
tliis  ambiguity,  but  the  Eastern  and  Western  dialects  of 
tlie  Turks  respectively  replace  «  or  «  by  r.  This  is  an 
interesting  fact  to  remember,  and  led  Klaproth  to  conjecture 
that  both  names  are  forms  of  the  name  Uighur. 

Yambery  sujjgested,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Das  Tiirken- 
volk/*  that  Tagazgaz  really  should  be  written  as  Tokuz  Guz, 
tliat  is,  the  Nino  Guz  or  the  Xine  Oguz ;  a  suggestion  which 
has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions  of  Kosho 
Zaidam  published  by  Radlof  (**  Alt-Turkische  Inschriften," 
p.  OGl),  where  the  name  is  given  as  Tokus  Ogus. 

Let  us  continue  our  analysis  somewhat  further.  Masudi 
tells  us  in  another  place  that  the  king  of  the  Tagazgaz 
was  entitled  **  the  king  of  wild  beasts  and  the  king  of 
horses,**  since  no  ruler  on  earth  had  under  his  authority 
warriors  more  valiant  and  more  blood  thirst  v,  and  that  none 
posvsessed  a  larger  number  of  horses;  that  no  Turkish 
ruler  could  rival  him  in  power,  and  that  his  kingdom  was 
situated  between  China  and  the  deserts  of  Ehorasan  (op.  oil, 
chap.  xvi).  In  another  place  he  makes  the  Chinese  emperor, 
addrciising  an  Arab  traveller  and  describing  his  own  countr}', 

j.u.A.tt.   lbU8.  53 
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say :  "  After  us  comes  the  *  king  of  savage  beasts.*  This  is 
our  neighbour,  the  king  of  the  Turks,  who  are  among  men 
what  savage  beasts  are  among  animals.  To  him  succeeds  the 
'king  of  elephants,'  that  is,  the  king  of  India"  (id.,  ch.  xv). 

This  implies  that  the  term  "king  of  savage  beasts"  was 
known  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  interesting  on  turning  to 
Visdelou,  who  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  China,  and  who  was  dependent  on  Chinese  sources  only, 
to  find  him  telling  us  "  that  the  Khitans  gave  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Hoei-hu  or  Uighurs,  who 
only  preserved  four  states  out  of  their  great  empire:  the 
most  powerful  of  them  was  that  of  the  Hoei-hu  who  called 
themselves  Asian  or  Arslan  Iloei-hu,  which  means  Lion 
Hoei-hu."  Tlie  Lion  Hoei-hu  of  this  notice  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Turks  whose  rulers  were  styled  "kings  of  savage 
beasts  "  by  Masudi. 

We  will  now  try  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  folk 
we  are  dealing  with. 

In  the  year  810  a.d.  the  Kirghises,  with  an  array  of 
100,000  men,  attacked  the  Eastern  Uighurs,  laid  siege  to 
and  captured  their  capital  Karakorum,  and  killed  their 
Khan.  This  was  a  tremendous  blow,  and  it  led  to  the 
break-up  of  the  nation.  We  are  told  that  Sao-chi,  one  of 
their  ministers,  with  the  fifteen  tribes  which  were  under 
tlie  command  of  Mang-te-le,  joined  the  Khololo,  i.e.  the 
Karluks,  who  lived  in  the  country  about  Lake  Issikul 
and  Lake  Balkbash,  while  others  sought  refuge  at  Gansi 
or  Ansi,  and  among  the  Tibetans.  (D'Herbelot,  Suppl.,  69.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Uighurs  took  possession  of  Feting,  or  the  Northern 
Capital,  which  they  named  Bishbaligh,  or  the  Five  Towns, 
which  is  now  known  as  Urumtsi,  and  which  remained 
one  of  their  principal  seats  for  many  centuries.  This  seems 
to  follow  from  a  notice  in  the  Kangmu  about  the  Chinese 
liaving  at  this  time  lost  both  Peting  and  Gan-si  or  An-si, 
i.e.  Si-ngan-fu.  I  believe  also  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Uighurs  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Sungaria,  where 
their  descendants  were  known   in   later   times   as  Naiman 
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tJighurs,  or  Naimans,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
presently. 

When  the  Eastern  Uighurs  were  finally  dispersed  by 
the  Kirghises,  about  the  year  848  a.d.,  Lang-te-le 
(Visdelou  calls  him  Mang-te-le),  who  had  lived,  we  are 
told,  for  some  time  in  Gan-si,  and  commanded  some 
tribes  of  Uighurs,  moved  his  residence  to  the  west  of 
Kan-chau  and  Sha-chau.  He  also  occupied  all  the  towns 
west  of  the  desert,  i.e.  the  towns  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
and  sent  tribute  to  the  Chinese,  who,  in  consideration  of  the 
favours  which  they  had  formerly  received  from  the  Uighurs, 
gave  him  the  title  of  Pi-kia-hoai-kien  Khan.  De  Ouignes 
says  his  full  title  was  Vu*-lu-teng-li-lo-nu-mo-mi-chi-ho- 
kiu-lu-pi-kia-hoai-kien  Ehan  ("  Ilistoire  des  Huns,"  ii,  271, 
note).  Visdelou  says  this  Elian  lived  in  Kan-chau.  The 
Emperor  Tang-suen-tsung  sent  envoys  to  Ninghia  to  visit 
the  Uighurs,  who  again  sent  envoys  in  return  (Visdelou, 
Suppl.,  70).  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  or  more 
this  Khan  onlv  sent  one  or  two  embassies  to  China. 

The  Tibetans  were  at  this  time  harassing  the  Chinese  very 
seriously,  and  had  apparently  made  themselves  partially 
masters  of  large  parts  of  so-called  Chinese  Turkestan ;  and 
we  read  in  the  Kang-niu  that  their  king  Lun-kong-gt'  or 
Lun-chan g-ge  engaged  a  large  number  of  Tan-hiang  and 
Uighurs  to  attack  and  pillage  China  (De  Mailla,  vi,  401  >) ; 
but  his  severity  and  the  discipline  he  maintained  caused 
these  allies  to  presently  desert  him,  and  return  to  their 
homes  (id.,  491),  oOO). 

In  tlie  year  BOH,  we  are  told,  in  the  same  work,  that 
Ke-mang-li  was  the  Khan  of  the  Uighurs  of  An-si.  He 
was  probably  either  the  same  person  as  or  the  successor  of 
Pang-te-le  or  Mnng-te-le.  We  are  told  that  the  Chinese 
emperor,  remembering  the  services  which  the  Uighurs  had 
oneo  done  the  empire,  and  that  they  had  had  frequent 
alliances  with  the  imperial  family,  suggested  to  his  grande<« 
that  he  desired  to  send  their  chief  letters  patent  conferring 

^  VUJcluu  ri'add  tbU  GUao. 
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on  him  a  title,  and  when  shortly  afterwards  an  envoy 
arrived  from  them  with  tribute,  he  was  charged  to  carry 
these  letters  patent  home  for  his  master  (id.,  505). 

Visdelou  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  I-tsung,  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  (i.e.  860-873  a.d.  ;  the  Tang  annals  definitely 
date  the  event  in  866  a.d.)  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  Iloei-hu  or  Uighurs,  named  Puku-tsun,  who  had 
apparently  settled  about  Urumtsi,  left  Peting  (i.e.  IJrumtsi) 
to  fight  against  the  Tibetans.  He  defeated  them  and 
decapitated  their  king,  Lun-chang-ge,  i.e.  the  king  men- 
tioned above.  This  victory  made  him  master  of  Si-chau 
(i.e.  Kao-chang),  of  the  town  of  Lun-thai  (mentioned  at  an 
early  date  as  a  military  colony  east  of  Yenki),  and  others. 
He  sent  the  Takan  (i.e.  Terkhan),  named  Nu-hoai-yu,  to 
the  Cliinese  emperor  with  some  of  his  Tibetan  captives,  and 
asked  to  be  made  Khan.  The  emperor  promised  to  do  this 
(op.  cit.,  70).  Mr.  Parker  says  he  was  acting  in  this 
CKuipaign  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese;  that  he  drove  the 
Tibetans  out  of  Kan-suh  and  the  Kuche  group  of  cities,  and 
sent  the  head  of  tlie  Tibetan  general  as  a  trophy  to  the 
Chinese  emperor  ("A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars,"  286), 

We  next  read  that  Pu-ku-tsun,  having  desired  to  be  duly 
invested  with  his  kingdom  and  the  title  of  Khan,  the 
Emj^eror  Hi-tsong,  in  the  year  874,  sent  one  of  his  officers 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  Uighurs  had  been  meanwhile 
aofain  beaten  by  the  Tibetans,  and  been  obliged  to  retire; 
and  the  Chinese  envoy,  who  did  not  go  to  the  place  to 
which  they  had  withdrawn,  returned  to  China.  The 
following  year,  however,  the  Uighurs  seem  to  have 
recovered  themselves,  and  again  sent  tribute  (De  Ouignes, 
ii,  28). 

This,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  kingdom  of  the  Uighurs,  whose  chiefs  were  known 
as  Lion  Khans.  When  they  adopted  this  style,  we  do  not 
altogether  know. 

The  Chinese  Empire  was  now  undergoing  one  of  those 
pr<  Classes  of  disintegration  which  have  so  often  overtaken  it. 
The  famous  Tang  dynasty  was  falling  to  pieces.     The  Shato 
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Turks  had  founded  a  small  empire  in  the  north,  which  we 
described  in  a  previous  paper.  The  Tibetans  were  also 
very  powerful  and  aggressive,  and  there  was  consequently 
no  access  to  the  country,  and  the  tribes  of  the  West 
ceased  to  send  embassies,  or  they  are  not  reported. 

In  the  year  911,  during  the  domination  of  the  short- 
lived dynasty  of  the  later  Liang,  an  embassy  arrived  from 
the  Uighurs,  but  no  particulars  are  recorded.  (Parker, 
op.  cit.,  286.) 

We  now  reach  the  time  when  the  Khitans  commenced 
their  extraordinary  career  of  conquest  by  subduing  most 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  and  apparently 
among  them  the  Uighurs,  who  became  their  tributaries. 
(See  Visdelou,  Supplement,  82.) 

In  the  year  918  the  Uighurs  of  Huo-chau  (by  whom  no 
doubt  the  Uighurs  which  are  occupying  our  attention  in 
this  paper  are  meant)  sent  tribute  to  Apaokhi,  the  founder 
of  the  Khitan  dynasty  (Visdelou,  83;  Bretschneider,  **  Med. 
Res.,"  i,  242).  In  the  year  917  the  Uighurs  again  sent  an 
embassy  (Bretschneider,  242).  The  second  Liang  dynasty 
came  to  an  end  in  the  year  923,  and  was  succeeded  by 
tliat  of  the  second  Tang,  during  the  reign  of  whose  first 
etnperor  a  chief  who  styled  himself  acting -Khan  (in 
CIn'neso  Wang  Jen-yu)  sent  an  envoy  with  jewels  and 
hordes ;  a  return  envov  was  sent  to  invest  him  with 
the  dignity  of  Khan,  but  he  died  the  same  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  younger  brother,  who  was  styled  Wang  Ty-in 
(perhaps  Tighin  or  Tekin  is  meant)  by  the  Chinese  writer 
(Parker,  op.  cit ,  286). 

In  the  year  924,  while  Apaokhi  was  encamped  at 
Kurakorum,  Bali  or  Bari,  a  Uighur  chief  (who  perhajw 
belonged  to  some  other  division  of  the  Uighurs),  sent  an 
embassy  (Visdelou,  86;  Bretschneider,  242). 

In  the  same  vear  we  are  told  of  a  certain  Bi-li-ko,  or 
riligho,  who  was  Tutu  or  Dudu  of  the  Uighurs  of  Kanchau 
(an  office  subordinate  no  doubt  to  the  Khan),  having  been 
captured  by  the  Khitans.  Apaokhi  took  advantage  of  this, 
as  we  are  told,  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Khan   himself, 
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U-mu-chu,  who  was  probably  then  residing  at  Peting  and 
Kao-chang,  where  his  successor  and  descendant,  as  we  shall 
see,  lived  (Visdelou,  op.  cit.,  86 ;  Bretschneider,  "  Mediaeval 
Researches,"  ii,  242).  The  letter  written  on  this  occasion 
by  Apaokhi  is  afterwards  recited  by  his  descendant,  Yelu 
Tashi,  and  from  this  recital  we  learn  that  Apaokhi  himself 
was  near  Karakorum  when  he  wrote  the  letter,  and  he 
evidently  treated  U-mu-chu  as  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Uighur  Khans  of  Karakorum.  In  the  letter  he 
said :  **  Do  you  still  cherish  a  remembrance  of  your  ancient 
country  ?  I  shall  secure  it  for  you  if  you  do ;  if  not,  I  will 
retain  it  myself.  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  in  your 
hands  or  mine."  It  seems  that  U-mu-chu  replied  that  ten 
generations  had  already  gone  by  since  his  people  had 
abandoned  their  old  land,  and  settled  in  China;  that  his 
soldiers  and  people  were  content  with  their  new  country, 
and  would  not  leave  it  willingly,  and  that  he  could  not 
therefore  return  (Visdelou,  p.  28).  U-mu-chu  was  doubtless 
chief  of  the  whole  of  the  Uighur  districts  of  the  Tian  Shan. 

In  the  year  925,  we  are  told  in  the  Khitan  annals 
that  an  embassv  arrived  at  the  Khitan  Court  from 
U-mu-chu  (Visdelou,  86;  Bretschneider,  id.,  242).  This 
Khan,  U-mu-chu,  was  doubtless  the  same  person  as  the  chief 
referred  to  by  his  Chinese  title,  Wang  Tyin,  and  previously 
mentioned.  If  so,  he  did  not  live  very  long,  for  we  read  that 
in  the  year  following,  i.e.  926,  he  was  succeeded  by  another 
chief  named  Aturyuk.  He  only  reigned  a  few  months, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  another  chief,  also  styled 
*  acting  regent,'  i.e.  Wang  JSu-yii ;  perhaps  it  was  the 
same  chief  restored.  This  ruler  sent  an  envoy  in  the  year 
927  to  Ming-tsong,  the  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty, 
founded  by  the  Shato  Turks,  upon  whom  we  have  already 
written  a  paper.  This  prince  was  duly  invested  with  the 
title  of  Khan  (Parker,  286).  We  are  struck  by  the  easy 
way  in  which  the  tributary  tribes  transferred  their  allegiance 
from  one  rival  dynasty  to  another,  and  how  their  chiefs 
apparently  deemed  their  patents  of  investiture  quite  regular 
if  thoy  were  only  given  by  tlie  de  facto  ruler.     Parker  says 
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the  chief  who  calls  himself  acting  regent  continued  to  reign 
until  about  960,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  and 
frequently  sent  tribute  (op.  cit.,  287). 

If  this  be  so,  then  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
real  name  of  this  prince  was  Arslan,  or  Lion,  for  we 
are  expressly  told  in  the  Khitan  annals  that  in  the  year 
982  the  Uighur  ruler  Asalan  sent  an  embassy  with  presents 
(Bretschneider,  242).  In  the  year  933  a  present  of  white 
pigeon  hawks  came  from  the  Uighur  chief  to  Ming-tsong, 
already  named,  who  ordered  the  birds'  fastenings  to  be 
loosened  and  their  liberty  to  be  given  them.  Thence- 
forward the  Uighurs  often  sent  horses.  Mr.  Parker  has 
collected  some  interesting  facts  about  the  Uighurs  from  the 
notices  of  the  various  embassies,  etc.,  at  this  time.  Thus 
the  Uighur  country  is  described  as  producing  yaks,  precious 
stones,  wild  horses,  single-humped  camels,  antelope  horns, 
sal  ammoniac,  castoreum,  diamonds  (?),  red  salt,  hair  rugs, 
cotton,  and  horse-skins.  The  country  grew  various  kinds 
of  wheat,  barley,  yellow  hemp  (abutilon),  onions,  and 
carrawuys.  The  land  was  sown  after  having  been  ploughed 
by  camels.  The  Khan  usually  lived  in  a  storied  house,  and 
his  wife  was  called  the  Celestial  Princess.  Ministers  of  State 
were  styled  meiluk  (?  Malik),  and  when  they  had  audience 
of  the  Khan  they  removed  their  hats  and  entered  with 
dislievelled  hair.  The  women  bound  up  their  hair  in 
a  kind  of  knot,  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  put  it  in 
a  red  silk  bag.  When  they  married  they  added  to  this  a 
felt  cap. 

Reverting  to  our  story :  In  the  year  944  the  Uighur 
Khan  sent  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  princess  from  Tai-tsung, 
tlie  second  emperor  of  the  Khitan  dynasty,  but  was  refused 
(Visdelou,  91).  About  the  year  948  another  embassy  went 
from  the  Uighurs  to  the  court  of  the  later  Tang  emperor 
Kao-tsu,  with  tribute  and  homage,  and  asking  for  help 
against  the  Tang-khiang,  who  continually  molested  them. 
Tlie  emperor  received  these  envoys  well,  and  wishing  to 
pacify  the  districts  of  Kuan-si  he  gave  orders  that  several 
thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  the  help  of  the  Uighurs, 
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under  the  command  of  "Wang-king-tsong,  but  they  were 
afterwards  detained  and  did  not  go  (De  Maitia,  vii,  386). 

It  was  usual,  we  are  told,  for  all  the  precious  stones 
the  Uighurs  took  with  them  to  be  sold  to  the  government 
officials,  but  this  regulation  was  withdrawn  in  952,  and  the 
trade  was  thrown  open  ;  thereupon  the  price  fell.  Kao-tsu's 
successor  declined  a  present  of  gems,  because  however 
precious  they  were  useless.  We  have  seen  how  the  acting 
regent  (probably  called  Arslan  Khan)  reigned  till  about 
960,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

In  960  the  Chinese  Empire  was  once  more  united  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

In  962  the  Uighur  A-tu-tu,  with  forty-one  others,  did 
homage  to  the  emperor.  In  905  the  Uighurs  of  Si-chau, 
or  £ao-chang,  sent  a  bonze  (i.e.  a  Buddhist  priest)  as  an 
envoy  to  the  same  emperor,  and  he  took  with  him,  inter 
a/ia,  some  teeth  of  Fo-tho,  i.e.  of  Buddha  (Visdelou,  237). 

Parker  tells  us  the  envoys  who  took  tribute  on  this 
occasion  also  took,  inter  aha,  jewels,  amber,  yak's  tails, 
sables,  etc.  These  embassies  were  repeated  several  times 
during  the  next  ten  years,  and  also  took  horses  (Parker,  289). 

In  the  year  970  we  arc  told  that  the  Liao  or  Khitan 
emperor  sent  an  envoy  to  the  A-sa-lan  or  Lion  Uighurs 
(Bretschneider,  242).  In  977,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Uighur 
envoys  at  the  Sung  Court,  the  emperor  ordered  that  the 
Uighur  Khan  of  the  Kan-sha-chaus,  i.e.  Kan-chau  and 
Sha-chau,  son-in-law  to  the  emperor,  should  be  presented 
with  a  sum  of  money  and  various  objects,  and  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  send  five  horses  and  guns  for  the 
Imperial  use. 

In  the  year  981  tribute  was  again  taken  by  the  Uighurs 
(Parker,  2S9),  and  Visdelou  tells  ^s  that  in  this  year  the 
King  of  Uighur  adopted  the  title  of  Si-chau-van-seng-se- 
tsi-wang,  i.e.,  "the  King  of  the  Lions  of  Si-chau  or 
Uighur,  nephew  by  the  female  side."  The  latter  part  of 
this  phrase  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Uighur  chiefs 
had  frequently  married  Chinese  princesses.  In  Tartaxy, 
tlie  same  author  says,  these  Khans  were  known    ^  Aral»M^ 
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Khana  or  Lion  Khans.  At  this  time  we  get  a  much  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Uighurs,  for  it  was  in  the  year 
981  that  Wang-yen-ti  was  sent  as  an  envoy  by  the  Sung 
emperor  to  Kao-chang.  When  he  reached  the  convent 
called  I-tien-si,  the  chief  of  Eao-chang  sent  some  messengers 
to  meet  him,  and  having  successively  passed  P'ao-choang 
and  Liu-chong  (Willow  City),  he  arrived  at  **  Kao-chang, 
otherwise  called  Si-chau."  On  the  south  this  country,  we  are 
told,  bordered  on  Yu-thien  (Khoten),  on  the  south-west  on 
the  Ta-che  (i.e.  the  Arabs)  and  the  Po-sse  (i.e.  the  Persiaus), 
and  on  the  west  on  Si-thien  (i.e.  Western  Tibet).  "Neither 
rain  nor  snow  falls  there,"  says  our  traveller,  **  and  the 
heat  is  so  excessive  that  the  people  withdraw  to  underground 
dwellings,  while  the  birds  collect  in  swarms  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  The  houses  are  covered  with  a  white  earth. 
In  970  there  was  a  rainfall  of  five  inches. 

"A  river  flows  by,  and  comes  from  the  mountains  Kin-lung. 
It  has  been  utilized  for  irrigation,  and  for  turning  mills, 
and  flows  round  the  city.  The  five  species  of  grain  grow 
there,  but  not  khiao-rice  (i.e.  mrrnzin).  The  richer  people 
live  on  horse-flesh ;  the  poorer  on  sheep,  ducks,  and  geese. 
They  use  a  kind  of  mandolin  {pipn),  and  a  guitar  of  twenty- 
five  cords  {kougheon).  Tables,  white  felt,  embroidered  stuffs, 
and  brocades  are  among  the  products  of  the  country. 

"  The  men  love  horse  exercises  and  archery.  The  women 
wear  varnished  hatvS,  called  surnncha.  They  follow  the 
Chinese  calendar  published  in  587  as  it  was  reformed  in 
719,  and  use  it  for  fixing  their  two  annual  sacrifices  called 
Ke,  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  winter 
solstice.  They  make  tubes  of  silver  and  copper,  which  they 
fill  with  water  and  throw  at  each  other.  They  thus  destroy 
the  f/((ftg  or  principle  of  heat.  When  on  a  journey  they 
always  lake  a  musical  instrument  with  them.  There  are  at 
Kao-chung  some  fifty  Buddhist  monasteries,  with  inscriptions 
over  the  doors,  which  have  been  sent  them  by  the  Tang 
emperors.  In  one  of  these  convents  is  preserved  the  great 
collection  of  Buddhist  books  (P  the  Ganjur),  the  Chinese 
dictionaries  entitled  Tang-yau  and  Yu-pien,  and  the  Buddhist 
dictionary,  King-in. 
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"  In  the  Spring  the  people  collect  in  parties  to  visit  their 
temples.  They  go  on  horseback  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  shoot  at  all  kinds  of  objecta,  and  they  call  it 
conquering  misfortunes.  They  have  several  collections  of 
imperial  decrees.  Inter  alia  they  keep  under  lock  and  key 
a  decree  written  by  the  Emperor  Tai-tsong,  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  (627-650).  There  is  a  temple  called  Ma-ni-si,  or 
the  temple  of  the  Pearl  (in  Sanskrit,  Mani),  attended  by 
priests  from  Persia,  who  faithfully  observe  their  particular 
rites,  and  who  treat  the  Buddhist  books  as  heretical. 

"  The  Uighurs  rule  over  the  Turks  of  the  South,  and  those 
of  the  North,  over  the  Wei  (?  Shi  Wei)  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Horde,  over  the  tribes  of  Moko,  Lotien,  Kosi,  Yongman, 
Kheto,  Yulong,  etc. 

**  There  are  no  paupers  in  the  country ;  those  who  are  in 
want  are  provided  for  at  the  public  cost.  Many  of  them. 
reach  an  advanced  age,  many  of  them  being  centenarians, 
and  few  die  young." 

The  Chinese  envoy  tells  us  that  when  he  arrived  it 
was  the  fourth  month  of  Spring.  The  king,  he  says, 
was  called  Se-tsu-wang,  or  Lion  Khan ;  in  Uighur,  Arslan 
Khan.  According  to  Ma-tuan-lin,  Arsalan  Khan  was 
accustomed  to  withdraw  to  his  northern  capital,  Fe- 
ting, to  escape  the  heats,  and  left  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom  to  his  father-in-law,  A-to-yu-yu^.  The 
latter  sent  a  messenger  to  welcome  Wang-yen-ti,  and  to 
ask  if  he  were  prepared  to  salute  him,  he  being  the 
Khan's  father-in-law  (Visdelou  says  uncle).  The  Chinese 
envoy  said  he  could  not  do  so.  He  represented  the  emperor, 
and  it  would  not  be  etiquette  to  do  so  even  if  A-to-yu-yu^ 
were  the  sovereign  himself. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  A-to-yu-yu6  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  showeil  him  every  courtesy.  The  Khan  also  sent  to  ask 
liim  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Pe-ting.  lie  traversed  the  district 
of  Kiao-lio,  and  in  six  days  arrived  at  the  defile  of  the 
mountain  Ki-ling,  or  Golden  Summit.  Two  days  later  he 
reached  llan-kia-chui,  i.e.  the  Chinese  camp;  five  days 
later   he   reached    the  Kin-ling    mountuiu,  i.e.  the   Golden 
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Mountain.     In  crossing  the  pass  he  suffered  much  from  the 
rain  and  snow.     There  was  a  cave  there,  bearing  the  name 
of  Lang- tang,  or  Hall  of  the  Dragons.     On  it  was  an  in- 
scription, "8iao  siue  shan,"  i.e.,  "This  is  the  little  snowy 
mountain."      The  pass  (P  the  modern  Dabashan  pass  south 
of   tlie  Bogdo-ula)  was  much  choked  with  snow,  and  the 
people    crossing    it    had    to    wear    woollen    clothes.      At 
daybreak    the   envoy  reached   Pe-ting,  i.e.   "the  Northern 
Court."     In  the  language  of  the  natives,  we   are  told,   it 
was  called  I-lo-lu  or  Ir-lu  (Visdelou,  13).     They  put  up  at 
the   monastery   of  Kao-tai-si,  i.e.  the   Monastery  with  the 
High  Tower.     The  Ehan  had  a  sheep  and  horse  killed  for 
the  envoy's  food,  and  gave  him  a  splendid  entertainment. 
The  country  abounded  in  horses:  the  Khan,  his  wife,  and 
the  Royal  IVince  all   raised   horses,  and  pastured   them  in 
an  enclosed  valley  about  a  hundred  Hh  in  length ;  each  herd 
was  recognized  by  its  colour.     The   valley  of  Pe-ting  was 
several  thousand  lis  (?  hundreds)  in  length.    There  were  many 
vultures,  kites,  and  falcons.     Among  the  tufted  grass  is  an 
animal  of  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  like  a  rat  with  red  jaws. 
It    is    caught  by  a  bird  of  prey  trained    for   the  purpose. 
X  lucky  day  having  been  chosen  for  the  interview,  the  King, 
his  sou,  and  servants  paid  a  visit  to  the  envoy,  all  turning 
to  the  East  while  saluting  him,  and  thus  received  the  Imperial 
presents.     Near  the  ciiief  was  a  musician,   who  beat  on   a 
sonorous  stone,  and    thus  regulated  the  movements   of  the 
salutation  ;   this  was  culled  Kling.     The  King  first  saluted, 
made  the  kowtoic  with  his  forehead  to  the  ground  nine  times ; 
tlien  his  son,  then  the  daughters  and  relatives,  of  the  King 
dismounted  and  did  the  same.     Presently  there  was  a  feast, 
with  music  and  acting,  which  lasted  till  night.     Next  day 
the  envoy,  with  the  royal  family,  went  on  the  lake  in  a  bout, 
while  music  was  played  all  around.     Next  day   he  visited 
the    Buddhist  temples  called  Jing-yun-si   and    Tai-ning-si, 
which    were   built    in    the   first   year   of    Ching-kiuan,    i.e. 
037  A.D.  (Visdelou  says  640). 

In  the  towns  of   the  country  many  of  the  houses  were 
built  in  bcvcrjl  storeys.    They  also  Lad  many  pleUdure-houseSy 
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etc.  The  Uigliurs  were  an  intelligent  and  honest  people. 
They  were  good  artificers,  and  made  excellent  vessels  ia 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  and  especially  knew  how 
to  work  jude.  A  good  horse  cost  a  piece  of  silk ;  the 
poorer  horses,  which  were  used  for  eating,  might  be  had 
for  a  chfing,  i.e.  about  three  metres  of  silk  each.  All  the 
poor  people  ate  meat. 

Westward,  the  country  of  these  Uighurs  extended  as  far 
as  the  country  of  the  Asi  (i.e.  the  old  Parthian  country). 

From  a  mountain  to  the  north  the  inhabitants  drew 
sal  ammoniac.  This  high  mountain,  which  was  snowy, 
produced  smoke  in  the  daytime  and  firo  at  night.  The 
miners  who  got  the  sal  ammoniac  had  wooden  soles  to  their 
shoes  to  prevent  their  feet  being  burnt.  There  were  openiDgs 
in  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  whence  there  came  out 
a  black  mud,  which  changed  into  a  sandy  rock  which  the 
natives  use  to  prepare  leather  with. 

While  Ycu-ti  stayed  at  Pe-ting  an  envoy  came  from  the 
Khitans,  who  in  this  notice  are  referred  to  by  their  old 
name  of  Kiuen-yong.  The  two  envoys  seem  to  have  tried 
to  arouse  jealousy  of  each  other  in  the  mind  of  the  XJighur 
ruler.  Eventually  Yen-ti  set  out  on  his  return  ;  this  was  in 
981.  He  reached  Kao-cliang  in  the  Spring  of  the  following 
year,  and  we  are  told  that  he  gave  presents  to  the  chiefs 
of  vestments,  golden  girdles,  and  pieces  of  silk  wherever 
he  went,  and  returned  to  China  accompanied  by  ^about  one 
hundred  envoys  from  their  various  chiefs,  who  went  to 
thank  the  emperor.  He  arrived  at  Yong-hi,  the  Sung 
capital,  in  984  (Journ.  As.,  4th  ser.,  ix,  56-66 ;  Yisdelou, 
1-37),  and  in  the  same  year  tribute  again  arrived  from 
the  Uighurs.  In  988  a  tew  Uighur  families,  under  a  royal 
prince  named  Mara  and  another  high  official,  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  A-la-shan  hills.  They  had  no  horde,  and  the 
various  people  carrying  tribute  passed  the  same  way.  The 
prince  explained  how  the  road  had  been  previously  blocked 
by  a  military  adventurer,  but  that  now  he  wished  to  belong 
to  China,  lie  and  his  friends  were  all  presented  with  robes 
and  girdles  (Parker,  2U0). 
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In  the  Khitan  annals  we  read  that  in  this  same  year, 
i.e.  988,  tribute  again  arrived  from  the  Asalan  or  Arslan 
TJighurs  (Bretschneider,  242).  The  TJighurs  no  doubt  found 
it  convenient  to  mollify  both  dynasties  which  at  this  time 
controlled  China,  namely,  the  Sung  in  the  south  and  the 
Liao  or  Ehitans  in  the  north. 

In  the  year  996  Arslan,  the  ruler  of  the  TJighurs,  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Ehitan  Court.  This  time  it  was 
to  ask  for  a  matrimonial  alliance,  which  was,  however, 
refused  (id.,  242). 

During  the  height  of  their  power  these  TJighurs  seem 
to  have  dominated  over  the  whole  of  Eastern  Turkestan  from 
the  Pamirs  to  Ean-chau,  but  as  time  went  on  this  district 
was  broken  in  upon  at  two  points.  It  would  seem  that  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  the  western  part  of  the  Ehanate 
was  invaded  by  the  Muhammedan  Ehans  of  Turkestan 
described  in  the  former  paper.  At  another  point  it  was 
apparently  broken  in  upon  by  the  people  of  Ilia  or  Tangut, 
who  separated  the  district  round  Eao-chang  from  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Uighur  dominion  at  Ean-chau,  Su-chau, 
etc.,  which  now  became  virtually  an  independent  com- 
munity. At  this  time  it  would  seem  that  the  Great  Ehan 
removed  his  capital  from  Eao-chang  further  west  to  Eui-tze, 
otherwise  called  E*utze  and  Euchi,  which  was  situated  to 
the  west  of  Eao-chang,  and  which  is  now  known  as  Eucha. 
In  the  Sung  annals  called  Sung-shi,  ch.  ccccxc,  we  are 
told  that  this  place  belonged  to  the  Ilui-ho  or  TJighurs, 
and  are  also  told  that  their  ruler  was  called  Shu-tze- 
wan  (i.e.  Lion  Ehan),  and  that  he  was  dressed  in  yellow 
garments.  The  Hui-ho  or  TJighurs  of  Eue-tze  were  expressly 
called  Ilui-ho  of  Si-chau. 

Let  us  limit  ourselves  for  a  little  space  to  these  detached 
TJighurs  east  of  the  desert.  We  are  told  that  in  the  year 
99G  the  Ehan  of  Ean-chuu,  i.e.  of  the  TJighurs  whom 
we  are  discussing,  ofEered  the  Sung  emperor  assistance 
against  tlie  Tangutans  or  people  of  Hia,  who  were  very 
troublesome  to  that  empire.  He  was  duly  thanked  for 
his  offer. 
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Mr.  Parker  tells  us  that  in  1008  the  TJisrhurs  of  Ts'in- 
chau,  which  is  almost  on  the  Shen-si  frontier,  sent  a  jewelled 
belt  as  a  present.     There  were  three  clans  living  there,  and 
the  chief  was  called  An-mi  or  Qan-mi  in  the  Chinese  notice 
(see  also  De  Guignos,  ii,  31).     Later  on   another  TJighur 
chief  named  Ye-lo-k6  sent  to  report  a  victory  he  had  gained 
over  Hia  or  Tangut,  and  his  generals  were  rewarded.     He 
apparently  ruled  over  Kan-chau  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  aggressiveness  and  power  of  the  Tanguts 
at  this  time  that  his  envoys  needed  a  Tibetan  tribe,  which 
was  under  some  obligations  to  China,  to  convoy  them.     We 
are  next  told  that  Ku-su-lo,  a  native  of  Earakhojo,  was  at 
issue  with  the  TJighur  Khan,  i.e.  the  Superior  Khan,  because 
the  latter  would  not  give  him  his  daughter  in   marriage, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  road  to  China  was  again  blocked. 
The  Khan  asked  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese  to  induce 
the  Tibetan  tribe   in   question    to   again   offer  its  services, 
which  was  done  (op.  cit.,  292,  293).     The  chief  Ku-su-lo 
probably  ruled  over  the  Uighurs  east  of  the  desert,  and  was 
continually  at  feud  with  the  rising  empire  of  Hia  or  Tangut. 
In  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1009  the  Khitan  princess 
Siao-chi  sent  the  Khitan  general  Siao-tu-yu,  who  belonged 
to   her  family,   against   "  the   remnants  of  the   Hoeiho  or 
Uighurs,"    i.e.    the   detached   Uighurs   we    are    discussing, 
from    whom   he   captured   Kan-chau    and    compelled   their 
king   Ye-la-li   to    submit.     A    short   time    later   the    same 
general  also  captured  Su-chau  from  them  and  transported 
its  inhabitants  to  Tu-wei-keou,  an  abandoned  town,  which 
they  were  compelled  to  rebuild  (De  Mailla,  viii,  166).     It 
would  seem  that  the  Khitans  did  not  continue  to  hold  Kan- 
chau,  but  only  made  its  people  tributary,  for  we  read  that 
in  the  year  1026  the  Khitans,  who  began  to  be  afraid  of 
Chao-ti-ming,  the  king  of  Hia  or  Tangut  (vide  J.R.A.S., 
N.S.,  XV,    450,    etc.),   determined    to  enclose   his   territory 
within  their  own,  and  consequently  laid  siege  to  Kan-chau. 
This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Tsan-pu,  or  ruler  of  the 
Tang-hiang  or  Tibetans,  who  were  afraid  that  they  might 
be  the  next  sufferers,  and  they  accordingly  marched  against 
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the  Khitans  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  (De 
Mtiilla,  189).  This  victory  caused  great  joy  to  the  emperor 
of  Hia,  and  under  pretence  of  punishing  the  effrontery 
of  the  Khitans  he  determined  that  he  would  himself  conquer 
Kan-chau  and  annex  that  city.  lie  accordingly  sent  his 
son  Chao-yuen-hao  in  1028  against  the  Uighurs  there. 
They  were  defeated,  and  Kan-chau  was  captured  and 
apparently  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Hia  (id.,  189,  190). 

We  read  that  in  the  year  1036  the  king  of  Hia,  named 
Chao-yuen-hao,  maintained  a  force  of  30,000  men  at  Kan- 
chnu  and  Yeou-siang  to  keep  the  Tibetans  and  Uighurs  in 
check  (id.,  201). 

Two  years  later  a  revolt  took  place  against  the  ruler  of 
Hia,  Chao-yuen-hao,  headed  by  Suselo,  who  was  supported, 
we  are  told,  i titer  aim,  by  several  thousand  Uighurs.  He 
held  his  court  at  Shen-chau,  and  his  most  western  city  was 
Liu-ku-ching,  whence  he  communicated  with  the  kingdoms 
of  Tsing-hai  and  Kao-chang  (i.e.  of  the  Uighurs  of  Urumtsi, 
etc.),  which  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  his  people 
(id.,  203). 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  main  line  of  Uighur  chiefs 
further  west.  In  the  year  1001  the  Uighur  Khan  sent  an 
envoy  with  tribute  to  the  Sung  emperor,  who  reported  that 
his  master's  kingdom  extended  from  the  Yellow  River  in 
the  east  to  the  Snowv  Mountains  in  the  west,  that  he 
had  several  hundred  p<tty  princes  under  him  and  possessed 
veteran  troops.  He  said  he  should  be  pleased  if  the 
emperor  would  send  a  general  to  command  his  army,  with 
which  he  would  capture  the  ruler  of  Ilia  or  Tangut 
and  send  him  in  chains  to  China.  The  emperor  duly 
th:inked  him  ior  his  offer.  The  Uighurs  again  sent  tribute 
in  1004  and  1007.  On  this  last  occasion  the  mission  was 
accompanied  by  a  bonze,  who  asked  permission  to  erect  a 
liuddhiNt  monastery  in  the  Chinese  capitd  in  order  that 
prayers  might  be  offered  up  for  the  emperor's  life,  and 
he  sugjjested  that  the  emperor  would  doubtless  like  to 
present  the  dedicatory  d(K)r  slab.  The  request  was  not 
conceded.      As    Mr.    Parker    says,    the   Sung  dynasty  did 
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not  encourage  Buddhism.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  history 
of  the  Liao  or  Khitan  dynasty  we  should  be  told  that  this 
very  year  a  Sanskrit  bonze,  who  was  also  a  distinguished 
physician,  was  sent  by  the  TJighurs  to  the  Khitan  Court 
(Parker,  291). 

In  the  year  1009,  according  to  the  Muhammedan 
historians,  Western  Turkestan  was  invaded,  as  we  saw  in 
the  last  paper,  by  a  vast  host  from  the  East.  These  could 
have  been  no  other  than  the  Ehitans,  whose  power  now 
dominated  the  whole  of  the  great  steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
and  who  doubtless  on  this  march  traversed  the  Uighur 
country. 

In  the  year  1011  the  TJiglmrs  applied  to  build  a  place 
of  worship  (probably  one  devoted  to  Manes  and  fire  worship 
is  meant)  at  the  modern  P*u-chau  Fu  in  Shan-si  (id.). 
It  is  possible  that  this  was  a  detached  community  of 
TJighurs,  and  not  the  main  body. 

The  rise  of  the  empire  of  Ilia  or  Tangut,  which 
intervened  between  Cliina  and  Turkestan,  very  largely 
interfered  at  this  time  with  communication  between  the 
Sung  empire  and  the  TJighurs.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Dr.  Bretschueider  says  that  from  1029  to  1097  the  TJighurs 
frequently  sent  envoys  to  the  court  of  Southern  China. 

Their  main  tie,  however,  was  no  doubt  with  the  rulers 
of  Northern  China,  the  Khitans,  who  were  at  this  time 
in  the  full  swing  of  their  power,  and  were  apparently  obej^ed 
bv  all  the  non-Muhammedan  tribes  of  nomades  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia.  The  attachment  of  these  nomades  to 
their  Khitan  masters  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  overthrow  of  their  rule  the  fugitive  Khitan  prince 
Telu  Taishi,  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  Kara  Khitai, 
found  a  warm  welcome  among  them.  We  are  told  that 
as  he  marched  westwards  in  1125  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Pileko,  Pilkha,  or  Pirka,  who  then  apparently  ruled 
over  the  TJighurs  of  Bishbaligh,  which  was  couched  in 
these  terms : — 

**  In  former  days  my  victorious  ancestor  (i.e.  Apao-khi), 
the   founder  of   the   Khitan  dynasty,    having  carried   his 
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victorious  arms  northwards  as  far  as  the  city  of  Pu-ku 
Khan  (i.e.  of  Karakorum),  sent  envoys  to  your  ancestor 
U-mu-chu  to  Ean-chau  to  ask  him  to  return  to  his  old 
country  of  Karakorum  if  he  wished"  {vide  ante).  On 
being  reminded  of  this  kind  action  of  Apao-khi  for  his 
ancestor,  we  are  told  that  Pileku  at  once  set  out  to  meet 
the  Khitan  fugitive  prince  Yelu  Taishi,  and  presented  him 
with  600  horses,  100  camels,  and  3,000  sheep,  voluntarily 
surrendered  several  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  as  hostages, 
became  his  tributary,  and  accompanied  him  westward  to 
the  frontier  of  his  own  kingdom  (Visdelou,  Suppl.  to 
D'llerbelot,  Bibl.  Or.,  11),  i.e.  to  those  of  the  Muhammedan 
rulers  of  Turkestan  whose  history  we  discussed  in  the 
previous  paper.  The  successors  of  Pileku  continued,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  tributary  to  the  rulers  of  Kara  Khitai 
until  the  year  1209,  when  Chinghiz  Khan  approached 
their  territory,  and  we  are  told  that  the  ruler  of  Bishbaligh 
broke  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Kara  Khitai. 

From  this  time  the  Chinese,  instead  of  transcribing  the 
Ui^hur  name  as  Iloei-hu  or  Iloei-ho  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  began,  in  the  Mongol  annals  called  the  Yuan-shi, 
to  stvle  them  Wei-wu-rh,  which  is  nearer  the  native  form 
of  the  name,  i.e.  Uighur.  Tliey  are  there  said  to  have 
Imd  their  prin(;ipal  seats  at  Bishibali  or  Bishbaligh,  i.e.  the 
Five  Towns,  which,  as  Klaproth  showed,  answers  to  the 
Urumtsi  of  modern  travellers.  Urumtsi  is  a  Kalmuk  name 
which  first  occurs  in  the  last  century.  The  place  was  the 
Pe-tin<j:  or  "Northern  Court*'  of  previous  notices.  As  we 
liave  seen,  it  had  been  the  chief  summer  capital  of  the 
Ui^hurs  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  They 
also  then  dominated  over  Iluo-chu  or  Ha-la-ho-djo,  the 
Karakhodjo  of  modern  travellers,  and  Kao-chang,  near 
tlie  modern  Turfan  (Bretschneider,  op.  cit.,  248). 

According  to  the  historiographer  Rashid-ud-din,  the 
chief  of  the  Uighurs  at  this  time  was  Barjuk  or  Barchuk, 
or,  as  the  Chinese  give  the  name  in  full,  Ba-r-ju-a-r- 
tf'-di-gin,  and,  like  the  other  Uighur  rulers,  he  waa  stvled 
Idikut. 

J.K.A.K.  180S.  54 
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In  the  specrlal  biography  of  Barchuk  in  the  Yuan-shi, 
we  are  told  that  having  heard  that  Chinghiz  Khan  con- 
templated a  campaign  against  So-fang,  i.e.  the  northern 
regions  of  China,  he  ordered  the  officers  of  the  Kara  Khitai 
who  were  in  his  country  to  be  put  to  death  and  sent  his 
submission  to  the  Mongol  chief.  In  the  Yuan-chao-pi-ehi 
or  Secret  Annals  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  we  are  told  that 
having  heard  of  the  successful  career  of  Chinghiz  Khan 
he  sent  Atgilakh  and  others  as  envoys  to  him  with  these 
words :  **  Having  heard  of  your  glory,  0  King,  we  were 
rejoiced  as  when  we  see  the  sun  rising  from  among  clouds 
and  melt  the  ice  on  the  water.  If  I  am  worthy  of  your 
favour,  I  would  wish  to  be  considered  your  fifth  son  and 
to  serve  you  faithfully " ;  upon  which  Chinghiz  Khan 
replied :  **  Come,  and  I  will  give  you  my  daughter  and  make 
you  my  fifth  son"  (op.  cit.,  Russian  translation,  131). 

In  the  Huang-yuan  the  envoys  scut  by  Chinghiz  to  accept 
the  TJighur  chief's  submission  are  called  Anlienu  and 
Nutabai,  while  those  sent  by  the  Idikut  are  given  the  names 
of  Begusi  and  Alintimur.  According  to  Bashid-ud-din,  the 
darugha  or  deputy  of  the  Kara  Khitai  ruler,  who  was  killed 
by  Barchuk,  was  called  Shavagum  or  Shukem,  and  he  was 
put  to  death  in  the  town  of  Karakhojo.  He  calls  the 
messengers  who  were  sent  by  the  Idikut  to  inform  Chinghiz 
of  his  revolt,  Khatalmish  Kia,  Omar  TJghul,  and  Tatari; 
those  of  Chinghiz,  Alp  Utugh  and  Durbai ;  and  the  return 
envoys  of  Barchuk,  Bugush  Ais  Aigushi  and  Alain  Timur 
Khutukh. 

Rashid-ud-din  says  that  idikut  means  'lord  of  the 
country '  (D'Ohsson,  i,  428),  while  Abulghazi  says  it  means 
*  happy,  rich,  powerful '  (op.  cit.,  ed.  Des  Maisons,  94)  ; 
but  on  an  earlier  page  he  explains  it  quite  differently : 
idi  he  says  means  '  he  has  sent,*  *  he  has  permitted  to  go,' 
thus  ij}  ni  /,  *  to  loosen  the  cord,'  siyhir  idi,  '  the  cow  has 
parted  with  its  milk*;  kut  in  Turkish,  he  says,  means  *life,* 
i.e.  idikut  'he  who  has  given  life  (to  his  people).'  He 
adds  that  in  his  day  the  TJsbegs  called  a  brave  man  {iriik 
kochi)  idi  hit  (op.  cit.,  40,  41). 


■J 
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Presently,  when  Chinghiz  Khan  had  defeated  Tukhta,  the 
chief  of  the  Merkils,  and  his  sons  had  fled  with  their 
father's  head  towards  the  river  Irtish,  the  Idikut  of  the 
TJighurs  joined  the  Mongol  army,  and  defeated  and  killed 
the  four  princes  on  the  river  Ch'an  or  Ts'an,  probably 
a  feeder  of  the  Irtish.  After  this  he  sent  convoys  with 
valuable  presents  to  Chinghiz,  who  was  encamped  on  the 
Kerulon.  Chinghiz  sent  him  a  yarlifjh  or  order  to  go  to 
him  in  person,  and  to  take  with  him  the  richest  object 
in  his  treasury  (Erdmann,  "Temudschin,"  etc.,  314).  lie 
accordingly  set  out  and  arrived  at  the  Great  Khan's  court 
in  the  Spring  of  1211,  and,  taking  with  him  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  and  rich  stuffs,  asked  permission 
to  muke  presents  of  horses  and  dogs  to  his  sons.  Chinghiz 
was  evidently  much  attracted  by  him,  and  promised  to 
bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Alaji  or  Alchi 
Bighi,  which  was  indeed  a  high  distinction.  lie  also  accepted 
him  as  a  son  (Yuan-chao-pi-shi,  1*31;  Bretschneider,  Notes, 
etc.,  123 ;  llyaciuthe,  45).  It  would  seem  that  the  princess 
just  named  died  before  the  marriage  could  be  consummated 
(Bretschneider,  op.  cit.,  131). 

Rashid-ud-din  has  another  story.  He  says  that  Chinghiz 
promised  the  Idikut  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Altun  Bighi 
in  marriage,  but  that  the  marriage  was  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  Chinghiz'  death.  Ogotai,  the  successor  of 
Chinghiz,  then  gave  him  the  hand  of  another  princess, 
namely,  Alaji  or  Alchi  Bighi,  but  Barchuk  having  died,  she 
was  given  to  his  son  Kishmani,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  Idikut  of  the  Uighurs  (id.,  2o9-2til). 

Let  us  revert,  however.  When  Chinghiz  Khan  marched 
westwards  in  his  great  campaign,  Barchuk  accompanied  the 
Mongol  general  Cliepe  Noyan  against  the  Khwarezm  Shah 
Muhammed,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
^Nishapur.  On  his  return  from  the  west  he  took  part  in 
the  campaign  against  Ilo-si,  i.e.  Tangut.  He  had  previously 
crushed  a  rebellion  of  10,000  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  new  institutions  (Bretschneider, 
ed.  i,  249,  200). 
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Rarclmk,  the  protege  of  Chinghiz  Khan,  survived  him,  and 
died  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Ogotai.  According^ 
to  Eashid-ud-din,  he  was  succeeded  as  Idikut  of  the  Uighurs 
by  his  son  Kishmani,  to  whom  Ogotai  gave  the  princess 
Alchi  Bighi,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  his  father,  in 
marriage.  He  only  lived  a  sliort  time,  and  Turakina,  the 
widow  of  Ogotai,  and  who  was  regent  after  his  death, 
appointed  his  brother  Salendi  as  his  successor  (Erdmann, 
"Temudschin,"  etc.,  245). 

Thi8  notice  is  not  quite  consistent  with  that  contained  in 
the  biography  of  Barchuk  as  reported  in  the  Yuan-slii, 
or  official  history  of  the  Mongol  dynasty.  According  to 
that  work,  Barchuk,  having  died,  was  succeeded  by  Yu-ku- 
lun-ehi-ti-kin,  his  second  son,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jfa-mu-la-ti-kin,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ho-chi-ghao- 
ti-kin  (Visdelou,  138),  about  whom  we  have  a  short  and 
interesting  notice. 

Fatlier  Gaubil  tells  us  how,  about  the  year  1275,  Prince 
TLaidu,  who  had  rebelled  against  Ehubilai,  had  drawn  to 
his  party  several  tribes.  He  was  in  alliance  with  Dua,  who 
ruhd  over  the  tdH-ss  or  kingdom  of  Chagatai,  and  was  Eaidu's 
dependant;  and  we  are  told  how,  in  the  year  mentioned,  the 
two  appeared  at  the  head  of  100,000  men  in  the  country 
of  Uighur  and  besieged  the  Y-tu-hu  (i.e.  the  Idikut)  in  his 
capital.  They  wanted  to  compel  him  to  desert  the  party 
of  Khubilai  and  to  join  them.  He  defended  himself 
courageously,  and  replied  that  he  only  recognized  one 
nias'ter,  namely  Khubilai,  that  he  wished  to  die  as  his 
tributary,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
rather  than  desert  him.  He  presently,  having  received 
help,  compelled  the  two  princes  to  raise  the  siege;  after 
which  he  went  to  the  imperial  court,  where  the  emperor 
treated  him  with  great  honour  and  covered  him  with  riches. 
Tills  Idikut,  we  are  told,  was  the  grandson  and  heir  of 
the  Idikut  who  submitted  to  Chinghiz  Khan,  and  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Kuyuk  ("Histoire  de  Gentchiscan/' 
10-^,  1G9). 

Reverting  to  the  notice  in   the  biography  of  Barchuk, 
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wo  read  that  Ho-chi-ghao-ti-kin  left  the  crown  to  his  son 
Nieou-lin-ti-kin,  who  married  the  grand-daughter  of  Ogotai, 
the  Mongol  emperor.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Themeur-pou-hoa,  i.e.  Timur-buka,  and  he  by  his  younger 
brother,  Tsien-kii,  wiio  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  1328  (Visdelou,  138).  We  do  not  know  how  long 
he  reigned,  but  this  is  apparently  the  last  entry  in  the 
biography  in  question. 

In  the  year  1359  we  read  of  a  certain  brave  general 
named  Poyen-pu-hoa-ti-kin,  or  Bayan-buka-tikin,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Mongol  emperor  in  China,  and  who, 
wo  are  told,  was  descended  from  the  Idikut  who  had  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  Chinghiz  Khan.     (Gaubil,  300.) 

This  will  bo  a  convenient  place  to  condense  a  few  notices 
of  another  kind  recorded  of  the  Uighurs  during  Mongol 
times. 

Tlie  Uighurs  were  a  cultured  and  cultivated  race,  and 
naturally  exercised  great  influence  upon  their  neighbours. 
The  Mongols  adopted  their  cursive  writing  from  the 
Uighurs,  who  had  in  turn  learned  theirs  from  the  Nestorian**, 
who  hud  introduced  among  them  the  Syriac  writing,  or 
perhaps  the  latter  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mani- 
cheans  from  Persia,  who  had  so  much  influence  among 
them.  They  also  seem  very  certainly  to  have  borrowed 
their  cycle  from  the  Uighurs,  for  the  names  of  three  of  the 
animals  which  occur  in  both,  namely,  hftrs  *  tiger,'  lakii/a 
*  fowl,'  and  mechin  or  pec/a'/i,  are  clearly  Turkish.  It  is 
probable  also  that  they  derived  a  g(X)J  many  of  their 
religious  notions  from  them. 

When  Chinghiz  Khan  defeated  Tayang  Khan  of  the 
Naimans,  Tauta-tungo,  the  hitter's  secretary,  and  a  man  of 
letters,  fell  into  his  hands.  Chinghiz  Khan  was  much 
attracted  by  him,  and  made  him  his  confidential  minister, 
and  took  over  with  him  the  official  seal  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use.  lie  was  a  Uighur,  and  we  are  expressly  told 
that  he  tiiught  the  Uighur  letters  to  Chinghiz  Khan's 
sons  and  to  the  other  grandees  (Abel  Kemusat,  **  Nouveaux 
Melanges  Asiatiques,"  ii,  Gl,  etc.).    Khubilai  Khan,  Chinghiz 
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Khan's  grandson,  when  he  issued  a  decree  for  the  intro- 
duction of  his  new  so-called  Bash-pa  characters,  says: — 
"  Formerly  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  have  characters 
adapted  to  our  language.  We  only  used  the  Chinese 
characters  called  Eiai  (i.e.  the  square  characters  used  during 
the  Sung  dynasty)  and  the  writing  of  the  Wei-u  (Le.  of 
the  Uighurs),  and  it  was  by  means  of  them  that  the 
language  of  our  dynasty  was  written**  (Pauthier,  Journ. 
As ,  5th  ser.,  xix,  12,  13).  Carpini,  in  his  notice  of  the 
Iluiurs,  as  he  calls  the  Uighurs,  says  expressly  the  Mongols 
accepted  their  letters,  nor  had  they  any  letters  previously. 
In  his  time  these  letters  were  called  Mongol  letters 
(D'Avezac,  657).  The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  Rubruquis, 
who  noticed  how  they  were  written  from  left  to  right,  and 
were  also  used  by  the  Nestorians.  The  same  fact  is 
attested  by  Abul-faraj,  who  says  that  the  Mongols  having 
noitlier  letters  nor  literature,  Chinghiz  Ehan  ordered  the 
Uighur  scribes  to  teach  the  Tartars  letters.  They  wrote, 
therefore,  Mongol  words  in  Uighur  characters,  as  the 
Egyptians  in  Greek  and  the  Persians  in  Arabic.  Arabshah, 
in  his  history  of  Timur,  and  Abdur  Rizak  say  the  same. 
Khubilai  Khan  tried  to  supplant  the  Uighur  writing  among 
the  Mongols  by  his  new  Bash-pa  characters.  They  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  employed.  In  1282  we  are  told 
that  there  appeared  a  Mongol-  Uighur  edition  of  the  historical 
work  called  "  Tung-kien,"  or  Universal  Mirror.  In  1284 
a  decree  appeared  forbidding  the  use  of  Uighur  characters 
iu  official  documents  (see  Pauthier,  loc.  cit.,  and  Remusat, 
**  Recherchcs  sur  les  langues  Tartares,"  194).  In  1286 
the  Academy  of  Ilan-lin  demanded  permission  to  translate 
and  publish  works  in  the  language  and  characters  of  the 
Uighurs,  and  one  of  the  ministers  named  Sa-li-man,  in 
reporting  that  the  bureau  of  the  official  history  of  the 
empire  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  authentic  memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  *the  Great  Ancestor,*  demanded  that  the 
work  should  be  translated  into  the  Uighur  tongue  and 
character  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  preferred  to  read  it 
in  that  language,  and  this  was  carried  out.     In  the  year 
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1289  a  second  iraperial  college  was  founded  at  Tatu  or 
Peking,  and  its  direction  was  given  to  the  TJighurs  (Gaubil, 
210).  This  latter  was  apparently  known  as  the  Uighur 
college,  and,  having  fallen  somewhat  into  decay,  was 
restored  in  the  year  1314  (id.,  245).  In  1321  we  are  told 
the  emperor  caused  the  temple  which  the  TJighurs  had  at 
Shangtu  to  be  destroyed,  and  during  the  same  year  it  was 
forbidden  to  the  TJighurs  to  buy  young  Mongol  boys  and 
girls  to  sell  them  to  the  Chinese  (id.,  253,  note). 

Even  after  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  we  read  of 
this  TJighur  influence  in  China,  and  wo  find  a  member  of 
the  college  of  Ilan-lin  named  Ilo-yuan-kiei  commissioned  to 
compile  a  Chinese- Mongol  dictionary,  which  was  written  in 
the  characters  of  Kao-chang,  i.e.  of  the  TJighurs.  ("  Chinghiz 
Khan  and  his  Ancestors,"  by  Henry  H.  Howorth,  103  ) 

The  Mongols  were  no  doubt  largely  affected  by  the 
TJighurs  in  regard  to  their  religious  notions.  Abul-faraj 
tells  us  that  when  the  Mongols  conquered  the  TJighurian 
Turks,  they  found  among  them  certain  necromancers  called 
£ams.  '*  We  have  hoard  from  many,**  he  says,  **  who 
reported  that  they  (the  Kams)  had  heard  the  voices  of 
demons  speaking  with  them  through  the  light-holes  in  the 
tent;  but  these  manifehtutions,  they  declared,  only  took  place 
when  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  polluted  by  other  men." 
("  Siquidem  eorum  multi  hermaphroditae  sunt.  Adeo  foedi 
sunt,  ut,  quando  aliquid  ex  mngica  eorum  arte  facere  volunt 
quemcunque  qui  iis  obviam  tit,  vi  cogunt  ut  eos  polluat.") 

Abul-faraj  continues,  and  says  that  **('hinghiz  £han, 
having  heard  that  tlie  Chinese  possessed  idols  and  sacrificing 
priests,  sent  envoys  to  summon  some  of  these,  promi.'^ing 
to  receive  them  honourably.  When  they  arrived  he  ordered 
them  to  have  a  discussion  with  the  Kams.  When  the 
priests  had  spoken  and  read  out  of  their  book  called  Num, 
the  Kams  were  discomfited,  for  they  were  of  small  under- 
standing,  and  thenceforward  the  reputation  of  the  sacrificing 
priests  (i  e.  of  the  more  enlightened  Buddhists  of  China) 
among  the  Mongols  increased.  They  were  ordered  to  make 
some  imayf^s  and  statues  such  as  they  made  at  liome,  and 
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also  to  offer  sacrifices  and  offerings  as  they  were  accustomed. 
Although  they  greatly  honoured  the  priests,  the  Mongols 
did  not  despise  the  Kams.  Both  of  them  were  tolerated  ; 
one  did  not  abuse  the  other,"  says  our  author,  ''as  is  the 
custom  among  people  who  have  sacred  writings  and 
prophets,  among  whom  it  is  customary  for  each  person  to 
indulge  in  insults,  to  abuse  his  neighbour  and  call  him  an 
infidel."  He  also  tells  us  how  in  the  book  Nam  just 
mentioned,  besides  profane  sentences  similar  to  those 
recorded  by  Saint  Gregory,  were  laws  of  great  excelleneey 
ex.  gr.,  violence  and  wrong-doing  were  forbidden ;  evil  was 
not  to  be  returned  for  evil,  but  good.  The  smallest  aninial 
was  not  to  be  killed  by  man,  not  even  bees  and  flies. 
Like  Plato,  they  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  that  the  spirits  of  good  and  upright  men  migrated 
after  death  into  the  bodies  of  kings  and  grandees,  while 
tliose  of  evildoers  passed  into  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who 
duly  suffered  torture  and  were  killed.  The  latter  also 
passed  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  Wlien  some  one  took 
flesh  for  the  priests  to  eat,  they  inquired  if  the  animal  had 
been  killed  purposely  for  them  or  had  been  bought  in  the 
market-place  :  if  the  former,  they  would  not  eat  it  (Bar- 
Ilebraeus- Abul-faraj,  Chron.  Syr.,  451-2).  Speaking  of 
Bokhara,  Juveni  says  its  name  is  derived  from  hokhar^ 
a  name  which  the  Uigliur  and  Chinese  idolaters  give  to  their 
temples  (D'Ohsson,  i,  229,  note). 

Let  us  now  revert  and  complete  the  actual  history 
of  the  Uighurs.  It  would  seem  that  during  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Emperor  Khubilai  and  his  rival  Kaidu 
for  supremo  authority  among  the  Mongols,  the  Uighur 
chiefs  were  at  last  disappropriated  from  their  old  territory 
at  Bishbuligh  and  Karakhojo,  but  they  continued  to  rule 
as  feudatories  of  the  Chinese  emperors  in  the  oasis  of  Hami, 
which,  in  fact,  remained  in  their  hands  for  about  two 
centuries,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

At  the  end  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dynasty,  the  prince 
of  the  Uighurs  who  reigned  over  the  district  of  Hami  was 
Xa-hu-li.      lie  had  also  the  title  of   Su-wang    (Prince   of 
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Su).  When  he  died  his  brother  An-k'o-t*ie-murh  succeeded 
him  (**  Hist,  des  Mings,"  by  De  la  Marre,  154;  Bretschneider, 
ii,  177).  The  Ming  emperor  Hung-nu,  having  obtained 
the  allegiance  of  the  Uighurs,  established  military  stations 
in  An-ting,  A-du-an,  K*ii-sien,  etc. 

An-k*o-t*ie-murh  was  well  disposed  towards  China,  and 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  emperor,  who  arrived  in  1403  and  took 
lliO  horses  as  tribute.  He  also  sold  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment 4,710  horses  from  Hami.  In  1410  he  again  sent 
tribute,  and  the  Emperor  Yung-lo  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  Chung-shun-wang  (Faithful  and  Obedient  Prince),  and 
gave  him  a  golden  seal  (**  Histoire  de  la  Dynastie  des 
Mings,"  by  De  la  Marre,  156 ;  Bretschneider,  id.,  180). 
The  next  year  An-k*o-t*ie-murh  was  poisoned  by  the  Mongol 
Khan  Gur-li-ch*i  (Bretschneider,  id.).  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  T*o-t'o,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in  China 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  who  inherited  his  father's 
title.  In  1406  a  Chinese  military  station  (Wei)  was 
establislied  in  Ilami.  This  was  apparently  resented,  for 
we  read  that  T'o-t*o  was  ill-disposed  towards  China  and 
offended  the  emperor's  envoys,  bobides  which  he  was  given 
to  drinking  and  neglected  his  government.  His  people 
accordingly  rebelled.  The  emperor  sent  an  officer  to  warn 
him,  but  before  the  latter  reached  Hami,  T'o-t'o  had 
died.  This  was  in  1410.  (De  la  Marre,  174;  Hrctschneider, 
op.  cit,  181.)  His  cousin  T*u-li-t*ie-murh  succeeded  him 
with  the  Chinese  title  of  Chung-i-wang  (Faithful  and 
llighteous  Prince).  Ho  died  in  142o.  De  la  Marre  calls 
him  his  brother  by  a  concubine,  and  says  that  he  was  given 
a  seal  and  letters  patent  confirming  him  for  life  in  the 
government  of  Hami,  and  he  was  very  faithful  to  his 
suzerain  (Bretschneider,  id. ;  De  la  Marre,  id.). 

In  the  year  1414,  and  therefore  during  his  reign,  the 
Chinese  em{)eror  Chiu-tsau  sent  one  of  his  officers  named 
Chiu-ching  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  count r}'  of 
Uighur.  Visdelou  says  that  on  his  return  he  reported  that 
the  country  was  laid  waste.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  us  some 
further  details  about  it,  apparently  from  the  relation  of  this 
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traveller.  He  tells  us  Kiao-ching  (i.e.  Kao-chang),  the  capital 
of  Uighur,  was  1,840  geometrical  paces  in  circuit,  and  was 
surrounded  with  walls.  In  the  royal  audience  chamber 
was  painted  Ghai-king,  king  of  Lu,  interrogating  Confucius. 
The  officers  of  the  country  were  much  like  those  of  China. 
There  were  eighteen  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  forty-six  forts 
with  garrisons.  The  marriage  and  funeral  customs  of  the 
people  were  like  those  of  China,  while  their  other  manners 
and  customs  were  like  those  of  the  Tartars  (i.e.  the  Mongols). 
The  men  were  dressed  like  the  barbarians  and  the  women 
like  the  Chinese.  Both  sexes  wore  their  hair  plaited  and 
falling  down  behind.  In  their  carriage,  height,  and  air  they 
resembled  Coreans.  They  had  projecting  eyes  and  long 
noses.  They  wore  brocaded  and  embroidered  gowns.  The 
women  wore  oiled  cups.  Their  laud  was  elevated,  stony 
and  sandy,  but  bore  all  kinds  of  grain  except  sarrazin, 
abounded  in  fruits,  and  the  silkworm  also  flourished  there ; 
so  did  the  vine,  and  they  made  wine  there.  One  kind  of 
tree  bore  a  fruit  like  a  cocoon,  which  produced  a  very  fine 
and  white  fibre  culled  f/iielie,  whence  they  made  clothes  which 
thoy  sold.  They  also  had  a  kind  of  cotton,  which  was  very 
heavy,  and  called  bv  the  Chinese  hO'tsau-mien,  i.e.  fire 
cotton.  Asbestos  is  doubtless  meant.  They  also  had  in 
their  country  both  red  and  white  rock  salt,  and  a  tree 
called  yam-la,  producing  very  sweet  honey  (id.,  139). 

On  the  death  of  Tuli-tiinur  the  emperor  nominated  his 
son  Bu-dii-she-li  as  Chung-shun-wang,  but  owing  to  his 
minority  T*o-huan-t*ie-murh,  a  brother  of  Tuli-timur,  was 
associated  with  him  with  the  title  of  Chun-i-wang.  The 
latter  died  in  14-37.  His  son  T'o-t'o-t*a-murh  succeeded 
him  in  his  office,  but  died  shortly  after.  Bu-da-she-li  also 
died,  whereupon  the  latter's  son,  I)ao-wa-da-she-H,  became 
the  ruler  of  llumi  with  the  title  of  Chung-shun- wan g. 
These  princes  had  all  sent  their  annual  tribute  to  China. 
Under  l)ao-wa -da-she- li's  reign  Ye-nin  Khan  of  the  Kal- 
muks  twice  took  Ilami,  and  made  Dao-wa-da-she-li's 
mother  and  his  wives  prisoners.  This  was  in  1440  and 
1440.      Duo  wu-da-she-li  died   in  1457.      His  brother  and 
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successor,  BuHego,  reigned  until  1460,  and,  as  he  died 
without  leaving  a  son,  his  mother,  Xu-wen-da-she-li,  took 
charge  of  the  regency.  The  people  could  not  agree  upon 
a  successor,  nor  could  they  tolerate  a  woman  to  govern 
thera,  so  that  in  1463  disturbances  broke  out,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Ku-yii,  a  city  about  100  li  north  of 
Yii-men-hien,  North  latitude  39°  (Bretschneider,  181). 

In  1472  Ba-ta-raurh, a  grand-nephew  of  T*o-huan-t*ie-murh, 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  rule  as  governor  over 
the  district  of  Hami,  but  he  died  the  same  year,  and  his  son 
IIan-ch*en  (called  Ilau-u  by  De  la  Marre)  asked  to  be  given 
the  Lieutenancy,  but,  according  to  De  la  Marre,  without 
real  authority  (De  la  Marre,  355;  Bretschneider,  181). 

Thereupon  Ali,  chief  of  Turfan,  declared  himself  Sultan, 
suddenly  arrived  before  Hami,  plundered  the  city,  captured 
the  golden  seal  granted  by  the  Chinese  emperor,  and 
carried  off  the  princess  dowager  already  named,  leaving 
his  brother-in-law  Yalan  in  command  of  the  place  (De  la 
Marre,  355;  Bretschneider,  181).  The  Chinese  military 
station  was  then  transferred  to  the  newly-built  city  of 
Ku-yii.  In  1473  the  Chinese  emperor  ordered  Li- wen, 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  Su-chau,  to  raise  troops 
in  the  districts  of  Ch*i-ghur  and  Handung,  among  the 
Me-ko-li  and  other  tribes,  and  to  march  against  Ali. 
They  advanced  as  far  as  Balunggirh  (40^  North  latitude, 
between  Kia-yu-kuan  and  Hami),  but  did  not  venture  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  returned,  and  the  tribes  of  TJighur 
and  Me-ko-li  (?  Merkit)  were  also  transferred  to  Ku-yii  (id.). 

llaini  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ruler  of  Turfan  for 
nine  years,  when,  in  1482,  Ilan-ch'en  (already  named) 
transferred  his  residence  to  Ku-yii,  rallied  the  troops  of 
Ch*i-;;hur  and  Handung,  and  his  own  Uighurs,  numbering 
altogether  about  10,000  men,  suddenly  surprised  Hami. 
Yalan,  who  commanded  them,  fled,  and  Han-ch*cn  reoccupii»d 
his  old  capital  and  again  took  up  his  residence  there.  The 
delighted  emperor  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General  (De  la  Marre,  380).  In  the  year  1488  Uan-ch*ea 
was  given  the  title  of  Prince  of  Chung-sung. 
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Sultan  All  of  Turfan  died  in  1478,  and  was  succeeded  by 
A-hei-ma,  who  in  1488  or  1489  appeared  before  Hami, 
and,  under  pretence  of  proposing  a  marriage  with  Han- 
ch'en's  daugljter,  enticed  him  out  and  killed  him.  After 
this  A-hei-ma  took  possession  of  Ilami  (De  la  Marre,  401 ; 
Bret  Schneider,  182),  but  he  presently  surrendered  it  again. 
IIan-ch'en*s  successor  was  Shan-ba,  a  descendant  of  T'o-tVs 
nephew,  but,  having  failed  to  pay  the  sums  he  had  under- 
taken to  do,  A-hei-ma  once  more  occupied  Ilami  and  took 
Shan-ba  prisoner.  This  was  in  1493  (De  la  Marre,  410; 
Bretschneider,  182).  A-hei-ma,  encouraged  by  his  success, 
made  an  attack  upon  Shu-chau  and  compelled  the  district 
of  Han-tung  to  recognize  him.  The  emperor,  having  heard 
of  this,  ordered  the  troops  of  Ku-yii,  Ch'ighin,  and  Hantung 
to  march  upon  him  under  the  general  Pen-thsin.  The 
different  contingents  joined  each  other  under  cover  of 
a  great  storm  of  snow  and  rain,  and  Ilami  was  surprised. 
Yahin,  its  governor,  fled. 

Two  years  later  A-hei-ma  submitted,  and  sent  back 
Shan-ba,  who  was  reappointed  Prince  of  Chung-sung  with 
tlie  military  government  of  Ilami.  This  was  in  1495 
(De  la  Marre,  414-15;  Bretschneider,  loc.  cit.).  He  died 
in  1505,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bai-ya-dsi,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan.  He  was  an  incapable  ruler, 
and  in  1513  Sultan  Mansur  of  Turfan  occupied  Hami,  and 
finally  put  an  end  to  a  state  and  a  dynasty  with  a  very 
long  and  remarkable  history,  which  was  the  only  com- 
munity which  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Mongols 
that  managed  to  survive  so  long. 
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Art.    XXX. — The  Sj/ro-Annenian  Dialed .     By  D.  S. 

Marooliouth. 

That  Amionian  was  at  one  time  written  in  Syriac  characters 
is  assiTted  by  writers  on  Armenian  antiquities,  of  whom  one, 
Indjidjean,  who^e  work  appeared  at  Venice  in  1835,*  says : 
**  We  hear  that  even  to  this  day  Armenian  books  are 
occasionally  found  written  in  Syriac  letters ;  and  Simon 
Assemani,  one  of  the  professors  at  Padua,  assured  us  that 
lie  had  seen  such  a  MS."^  It  is  unfortunate  that  Indjidjean 
gives  no  further  information  about  this  ilS.,  for  in  no  other 
work  tiiat  is  easily  accessible  does  it  seem  possible  to  find 
out  anything  about  either  the  method  of  transliteration  or 
the  dialect  of  Armenian  that  is  so  written.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  MSS.  of  this  character  are  either  wholly 
unknown  hitherto  in  Europe,  or,  at  any  rate,  concealed; 
and  I  am  contirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  fact  that, 
although  the  last  few  years  have  produced  a  copious 
literature'  on  the  origin  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  none 
of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  to  it  have  taken  any 
notice  of  Svro- Armenian  MSS.  Since  some  of  these  authors 
argue  on  d  priori  grounds  that  the  Armenians  must  have 


*  V«'l.  iii,  p.  71.  n«>tt\ 

'  The  woni-*  ure :   J'^l^'^g    aJpb    ^t0phfih    utbubmi      JLttylrtata    Jhq 

'  n.ip)uthiuni'antf».  ^uajnrj  iff$p^^TiAi'^,  1892;  Da{^harareaQ,\>^«wa.#t«.£ 
^utj  uituitftij^  Vituua,  189.');    Dashfuu.  |*{'^m'/'6   Jtt   •l.-y/   ^Tnuannt," 

[tiLiM*b  ifpny  t  Vi»'nii:i.  1898.     C«»pioui  \\&\a  of  earlier  literature  are  given  by 

t)it'  tir^t  two  ol  thcjc  writers. 
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used  the  Phoenician  alphabet  between  the  time  when  they 
employed  Cuneiform  and  the  invention  of  their  own  alphabet, 
they  could  scarcely  have  neglected  the  practical  light  which 
the  Syro-Armenian  writing  throws  on  the  applicability  of 
the  Semitic  alphabet  to  Armenian,  had  it  been  known  to 
them.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  believe  that  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper  is  new,  or,  at  any  rate,  nearly  so. 

The  MS.  on  which  this  article  is  based  is  the  property 
of  Professor  Rkndel  Harris,  to  whose  skill  the  recovery  of 
many  unique  texts  is  due.  It  professes  to  be  a  translation 
of  the  Syro- Arabic  glossary  of  Bar  Bahlul,  but  is  in 
reality  a  compilation  of  the  glossaries  of  Bar  Ali,  Bar 
Bahlul,  and  others,  with  Armenian  ordinarily  substituted 
for  the  Arabic.  Professor  Rendel  Harris  most  generously 
lent  the  MS.  to  the  editors  of  the  Themurm  SyriacuSy  and 
also  gave  them  permission  to  publish  a  description  of  it. 

Few  ilSS.  are  so  well  supplied  with  dates  and  other 
information.  At  the  beginning  of  every  letter  the  scribe 
gives  year,  month,  and  day  of  writing;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  MS.  he  gives  a  series  of  subscriptions  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Armenian.  He  commenced  writing  in  Hul,  1969 
(lGo7  A.U.),  and  finished  in  Ab,  1972  (1660  a.d.).  His 
name  was  Ephraim^  son  of  Joannes  of  "the  blessed  Castra 
of  Van  called  Dair  Abi  Ghiilib,^  also  called  the  region  of 
Gargar  in  the  locality  of  Claudia."  The  work  was  written 
in  the  Monastery  of  Mar  Abhai*  called  Daird  (T  sebidthd. 
It  was  written  for  the  use  of  Rahbdn  HahiL  a  monk  of 
Edessa.  The  scribe  adds  that,  not  being  a  professional 
scribe,  ho  has  made  havoc  with  the  work. 

Although  the  various  subscriptions  cover  two  folio  pages, 
the  scribe  is  not  apparently  the  same  as  the  translator,  and 
the  Armenian  translation  of  Bar  Bahlul  must  have  been 
made  before  1658,  though  how  long  before  cannot  be 
precisely  determined.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  our 
copy  records  variants,  such  as  refer  only  to  the  orthography 


*  See  Assemani,  B.O.,  ii,  365. 
'  See  ibid.,  .\cvi. 
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of  Armenian  words,  and  imply  the  existence  of  several  MSS. 
of  the  Armenian  edition.     The  following  are  examples : — 


136.  Gloss  on  jxIjlCDOiqIooI  {afiavpcixn^)^ 

I.e.  ut^ufih ,    in    another   copy    m^m^lth  pmyut    nt,    ^    utirubutp , 

where  the  variety  of  reading  can  only  refer  to  the  spelling 
of  the  Armenian  word  for  '  eye.' 

206.  ]rnnn  •  \oi^  OA 

i.e.  ^nu  uftu^uiut  in  another  copy  ^n*-  ufi$nf.uiu  (OA.  ttfiu^atut)* 

The  variety  of  reading  here  refers  to  the  representation  of 
the  letter  ^ . 

120rt.  €fcx€ov  is  interpreted  in  Syriac  ^qm  ,  in  Armenian 
1'r\\'  ^^^^  variant  HJ^'  ^•®'  ^t^*^  *  in  another  copy  f-np^m* 
The  first,  which  means  *  pour  out,'  is  right. 

14Ga.  "I  V; % nV)  ]ai\]  «ccj;^l  jxuii :  ]snf^nn  oib]  Oj^im 

opSo 

i.e.  ^ut^libg  frpti^j  bpbuut  JJuftpm  with  a  various  reading 
Jlupnil_^  the  passage  being  rendered  in  one  copy  'ashes 
covered  their  faces,'  in  the  other  *  [they]  covered  their 
faces  with  ashes.' 

The  new  Annenian  for  'stepmother'  is  (unpp  •Tuijp  'spurious 
mother,'  and  this  is  represented  by  the  second  of  these 
renderings.  The  first  {uatpiTmp  may  be  either  a  corruption 
of  the  same  word,  or,  less  probably,  a  dialectic  form  of  it. 
It  will  be  seen  below  that  •«/  is  almost  invariably'  reduced 
to  iif  in  SA.  'Stepmother'  is  a  mistake  for  'mother-in- 
law  ' ;  but  these  relationships  are  often  confused. 
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113J.  fpraTLK6<;  is  interpreted  in  Syriac  l,iM}  \s!\fi »  if* 
Armenian  .  q£)  ^  T  o)cb  %^VviHKi  •     Here  the  difference   of 

reading  recorded  concerns  the  Armenian  equivalent  for  the 
Syriac  *  liver,'  and  (as  elsewhere  in  the  MS.)  two  foreign 
words  appear  to  have  been  found  in  different  copies — one 
the  Persian  ^;X^,  the  other  the  Arabic  i-^%^. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  copv 
followed  by  P]phraim,  son  of  John,  had  been  made  from 
a  collation  of  different  copies.  The  people  for  whose  benefit 
the  translation  was  made  were  probably  inhabitants  of  the 
region  between  Malatiyah  and  Samsat,  where  Syrians  and 
Armenians  live  together.^  The  translation  has  preserved  for 
us  a  considerable  monument  of  the  Armenian  dialect  spoken 
in  that  region  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  probably 
earlier.  Its  character,  as  will  be  seen,  approaches  that 
of  the  Polish  Armenian,  which  is  not  otherwise  known  as 
a  literary  dialect.  Those  who  study  the  Modern  Armenian 
dialects  become  speedily  convinced  that  their  relation 
to  the  literary  language  is  not  so  much  that  of  daughters 
as  of  nieces  —  i.e.,  they  spring  from  parallel  dialects, 
and  hence  retain  forms  that  are  older  than  some  which 
the  literary  dialect  employs.  For  *  to  happen'  the  literary 
language  has  /trinfUpim,  the  Syr.- Arm.  /tatnpifim,  which  seems 
to  be  the  Sanskrit  sampadf/e,  sampad,  mmpatti\  and  if  this 
be  so,  the  order  of  the  radicals  which  are  transposed  in 
OA.  is  preserved  in  SA.  The  OX,  t/ishnami,  'an  enemy/ 
has  long  been  recognized  to  be  borrowed,  through  the 
Persian,  from  the  Sanskrit  dur-manas ;  the  form  tushnuzn 
(spelt  Vnao'j^  or  ^nmoD  is  found  not  only  in  SA.  but 
also  in  popular  songs  taken  down  in  Armenia.^  The  OA. 
hirfihtak,  *  angel,'  is  known  to  be  borrowed  from  an  ancestor 
of  the  Persian y/m/z/rt/i;  in  SA.  'angel'  is  regularly ^m^^^ A*. 
A  participle  in  mmiy  of  which  examples  will  be  collected 
below,  seems  to  be  of  high  antiquity.  The  SA.  form  of 
the  verb  *  to  be '  ui^abiuf^  seems  to  stand  between  OA. 
hquj1fft£_  and  MA.  i^iti^u 

>  Badger,  Nestorians,  i,  pp.  312-347. 
*  Alisiiau,  Armenian  Ivpular  Hunya. 
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The  present  papers  will  consist  (1)  of  some  texts  with 
transliteration  and  translation  ;  a  photograph  of  a  page  is 
appended,  to  enable  the  reader  to  test  the  writer's  accuracy; 
(2)  of  an  account  of  the  system  of  transliteration,  which, 
as  will  appear,  is  not  free  from  complication ;  the  expression 
of  thirty-eight  letters  by  twenty-two,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  by  seventeen,  is  no  easy  task;  (3)  of  a  sketch  of 
the  grammar  A  series  of  papers  by  Uanusz  in  vols,  i-iii 
of  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal  are  a  valuable  guide  to 
the  student  of  the  Polish  Armenian  dialect ;  but  this 
careful  writer  goes  no  further  than  the  sound- lore.  Besides 
this  series  there  is  little  in  any  language  but  Armenian 
which  can  be  used  for  the  study  of  the  dialects.  A  fore- 
most place  is  occupied  by  the  critical  grammar  of  Arsen 
Aidynean  (two  volumes,  Vienna,  186t)),  which  deals  mainly 
with  the  Constantinople  dialect.  The  two  dictionaries 
published  at  Venice  of  Modern  Armenian  into  Ancient 
(18G9)  and  Ancient  Armenian  into  Modern  (18Go)  have 
also  been  of  great  service ;  the  utility  of  the  latter  is 
greatly  increased  by  its  giving  Turkish  as  well  as  Armenian 
equivalents  in  their  Armenian  dress.  Of  other  publications 
I  may  refer  to  the  chrestomathv  of  Modern  Armenian 
passages  published  by  Yonanean  (Vienna,  1898).  M.  Duval's 
edition  of  Bar  Rahlul  has,  naturally,  been  collated  through- 
out with  the  manuscript  dictionary,  and  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use.^  I  must  also  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Conybeare,  and  Mr.  Essayan  of 
New  College. 

*  In  rare  ca-ies  M.  Duval's  re.ulings  can  be  corrected  from  thU  Armenian  copy; 
hni  iu  lO^bftZ  Tad6yT€S^  ft  ft  Llba    %ain%u»nm'bpt»»   ZCutnutiMtp  m#,  ut^i^^  l^nt- 

^ft^atpnLfi'h  j:ive?»  the  right  readin;^  ^Jiul  JjcjiaIj  af^wn't  M.  DuTal*s. 
Onlinarily  the  translation  is  characterize*!  by  a  ftort  of  stupidity  that  would 
astonish  anyone  wh<»  was  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of  Eastern  grammarians 
and  scholiaijts:  ^roAoiw^,  USA,  is  rendered  utm^p  fib^ft  *give  me,'  .  >Vr^  (j| 

iK'ini;  mi!>read  «m|J^  tJDOl ;  ixeirtt,  \0(yd,  is  rendered  \LL  ,  p&qirl^  (for 
l^qji'bf$)    *  fijr-trt-e  * ;    |001    is  given  the  meaning  *  he  talked,'  the  Arabic 

^'•^\   being  rendered  ^miAttat    qnt.pnt,glt^ ,  the  writer  mistaking 
lor   .*> 


J.K.A.M.    lbU6.  53 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

OA.=:OId  Armenian. 

SA.  =  Syro- Armenian. 

MA. = Modem  Armenian. 

MAG.=Modem  Armenian  Grammar  of  Aidynean. 

MAL.s:  Modern  Armenian  Lexicon. 


I.    TEXTS. 


1. 


The  following  subscription  is  the  longest  piece  of    con- 
tinuous Armenian  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary : — 

^XX.^  \  X.  x»« 


*->^kO  il^t^l  oiiA]o  — kiaV;]^  ^iQ£D  iJ\  \mjk)o  .ol^ 

X  ^\  •  ..  V,        jj  X  X         \ 


Ik       ^    T  Itn 


^Qji!  pVp  ^  »)  ^^P  yuiiAriSb  ^.ilo  tool  ^  >^^^^ 


Zuo  .QfiDpZ  ;mnn  (ml  ^cdqjqsI  iqIoi  ^)ilo  ^OaZ^sIo 


,oV^  vr^  -^h^)  ^^1°  O^H.'I  V?^  _^]  '<  v*»V°H 

^900)  ;dD   «^;.il  «-*^r>il  ilorfiol  oin\n  .obai  ^-^-;^] 
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\^    qIVj^I     %^*rlO    ^iOO)    U\^   tool   J[o\    «^P    o!0 


y  -"<  , ^   .Oil}   .QmljZo  ;^9ai  )Llo  iliai  ^Luo  oAOrifio 


X  x»  Z  X  "xxX* 


Transliteration. 

ankaft  $atu  u»luufi^ni.^  nuptfiuynt.  ■  l*^  ■  ^»i  ^^)  ^uttllup  Jbn 
^na-ittnt-b  npqffb  i  np  l^iuprym  um^ut/p  mqpi^  fiirput  i^put  f^pnqfib 
^na.nL.%  '-['^^  hp  unupp  a^utuaa$§puia!h^*b  suutip^  WuuinLMt^ 
nnnpJp  Juinuai-ifp  }^tppk"P"  :  ^  hiT  j^^j^  tatfuppuatuo  fib^  aatutub 
^-fjk^  fL.  La$tptj,f^  mu  Pni-^p-  up  Jutfuryp^p  if.pnnpti  np  Itu 
a.piMtauinn  fhJ*  \tutat  aputf-tiuabng^  nut$itg  Ln^ubtnTi  ttt-  tfutuf^o 
P^  funpM0jut  aplrpp  Jfbh-  tfu»ptf.fnP  tmutaup  ^uttnuap  aupnubn^u 
inuuM  iuutuu(^p  i  p-tM/butunt-tt  at,  ^o^  uttupnL.  utnuijh  np  apbifh 
ia$u  Pai-^uPitL.  :  nuupy  LirhfnP  a$tJk*b  unupa.  uatpn.taaQnbnub  np 
l*b%  a$t$nuh  np  uafpn.atlb  Lni^ubjtb  nnnpJp  pirpuU  Jf»atnta$t^np 
I  ^^pl^tfffb  ^na.ntJh  u^iuipl;  \  juu9ni.a$fO-  napJp  hph  iap  unt^pa. 
utrjPnil^i  if^pb^ji  mu  pnt-lup  ji,j^  unt.pp  Jlatpfi  ^^uf^utjnL. 
Jkfut  uiMtbut^nnJ  Jutho  ^iSiomp  t-jtbut^iup^p  mt-  Paa^iuunub 
utmpnuls    Jh^Xilrp    ^^ua.u»bu9pl^    nL.    ^^^^p^umautu    ^vo    \mpjtp    mu 

Pa»%u0uni.lt  tnu»pf,»      (Marginal  correction    |JLi|0   y\\(Jl  iOLi 

r^901  .j        |*<«av/»i.«i#^    nnnpJft    utis    Jfrnpn-ag^t    mn    LtmptLtm   t.nnnpjp 
plrpui    Jpw    utuntuunp     a.pnqjth  : 
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Translation. 

'T  have  written  this  Lexicon  for  the  sake  of  Rabban 
ITabib  of  TJrfuh,  our  spiritual  son :  whoso  reads  and  learns, 
implore  mercy  on  tlie  soul  of  the  writer,  and  remember 
[him  in]  his  holy  Eucharist ;  may  be  God  will  have  mercy 
ou  the  sinner  Ephraira.  0  my  dear  brethren,  whenever  ye 
look  at  and  read  this  book,  do  not  blame  the  writer,  for 
I  am  not  a  professional  scribe,  but  grovel  at  the  feet  of  the 
learned :  neither  say  that  the  writing  is  bad :  I  am  left,  an 
aged  man,  but  the  light  of  my  old  eyes  failed.  I  who 
wrote  tliis  book  was  a  man  of  77  years.  I  pray  all  blessed 
readers,  whenever  they  read  and  study,  to  ask  mercy  on 
the  soul  of  the  sinner  Ephraim ;  may  be  God  will  take  pity 
on  him  by  your  blessed  prayer.  I  wrote  this  dear  volume 
ill  the  staircase  convent  of  Mar  Abhai,  in  the  year  1970 
frotn  Alexander  and  670  [the  margin  adds  about  1900] 
of  Cliriist.  Mav  God  be  merciful  to  that  man  who  reads 
and  asks  mercy  for  the  sinful  waiter  ! ' 

Notes. 

The  writing  of  t  to  represent  the  copulative  conjunction 
wlien  it  comes  before  a  vowel  is  taken  from  Alishan's 
*  Popular  Songs.'  Most  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  third  part  of  this  paper,  and  need 
not  at  present  detain  us.  Thus,  the  word  uifuppinMu^  for 
biip.tup^  will  meet  us  three  times:  as  illustrating  (1)  the 
ahnost  invariable  change  of  ^  to  itf  before  the  rough 
gutturals;  (2)  the  substitution  of  /«  for  ^  in  common 
words;  (3)  the  termination  a><i/^,  which  resembles  mftg  (of 
which  examples  are  given,  MAG.,  ii,  13),  and  is  very 
frequently  used.  The  plural  oi  ^lu^u/bat  *a  priest'  is,  e.g., 
^ut^u/buiutg ,  The  ^  of  this  form  counts  as  a  nominative 
sign,  and  disappears  in  the  other  cases.  In  line  3  t^mimmg^ 
fuuif.'bft  '^b  is  the  nom.-accus.  plural  of  u^iuunupui^ ,  of  which 
the  gtiiitive  would  be  lin^L-lt ,  as  in  q-ptui^LtnLm^u  of  Une  6, 
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The  ^lA.  rule  that  monosyllables  form  their  plural  by 
adding  Up ,  polysyllables  by  adding  ^ifr/»,  requires  considerable 
modification  before  it  can  be  applied  to  SA.  In  line  6 
lun^utjat  stands  for  [uni*^  k'  It  seems  certain  that  in  this 
dialect  u»  is  substituted  for  t  in  the  3rd  person  singular 
of  all  verbs  in  which  it  ordinarily  ends  in  4-  Some 
examples  may  be  quoted — 

i.e.  [unut^  (r/f*.  ^/uut .     (OA.  and  MA.  ^l^t') 

X^Xio  Q^:  iJoj  lU] 
i.e.  {rnc  if^u/nut  t^ptut^ut  •     (OA.  and  MA.  tfitfivk*) 


u 


*  r 


i.e.  I^nu  f^iuiiut .     (0 A.  and  MA.  pusqh  •) 

The  word  ^f^  is  given  in  MAL.  as  a  Turkish  word 
(o*^)i  meaning  'easy';  but  in  SA.  it  means  *ugly,  un- 
seemly.' This  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  f.  936,  where  it 
corresponds  to  the  Arabic  ^^^  :  ^<«</m#  Xtut^Jli  t^m  ftp  mbu 

f*^'L  (""HfW"  *  ^®  ®^y®  there  is  a  certain  chick  whose 
appearance  is  very  ugly.'  Later  on  ];fc*l»  is  glossed  [unpst , 
and  likewise  (;^aV)  ^"»/««»  "»i^«/ .  How  the  word  conies  to 
have  this  signification  is  not  clear. 

fpUpp  'writing'  is  plural  of  f-^/»« 

Similarly,  84r,  fpUpp  is  plural  of  ^t.p  'water';  Xnpltpp 
of  2inp  *  valley,'  96(? ;  fp^pp  itself  occurs  97c,  where 
ypafifJLaTiKO'^  is  glossed  ^nu  tf-put  TCutpmrnp  ^pirpp  *  he  writes 
a  good  hand.' 
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With  the  phrase  Jy%^  (for  Jk^:  see  MAL.)  j\upq^l'J'A»^g^f 
compare  the  gloss  on    Ask)}   'I  slept/    ^Oa^Us,  >,hV)} 

|;Qb|l2.  These  words ^trM#j^/v  /nT,  ^%ut^ir(f  u»  olearly  represent 
a  compound  tense,  and  in  MAO.,  ii,  96  (note),  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  quoted  for  ^tufp  jf"^*^3^r^  This  stands 
to  tiJiubiutT  in  the  same  relation  as  Suiugbp  ft  J"  to  ^mtT* 

tnqoM  is  the  usual  word  for  *  son '  in  SA. :  \^  is  glossed 
utr^tu ,  npq^  •  The  foHu  iu  the  text  seems  to  be  a  compound 
of  inqtu  with  kfi  on  the  analogy  of  the  Ist  imperfect  of  verbs 
in  utiT* 

iu2nt!bnt.u .  The  SA.  for  '  eye '  seems  to  have  been  very 
irregular.  U-^  is  glossed  w^\  and  although  the  word  is 
sometimes  written  with  jk_,  it  is  far  more  frequently  written 
with  2_.  The  form  here  is  compounded  with  a,  which  in 
SA.  is  practically  a  suffix  of  the  1st  person.  In  99(; 
-  >i  >v  Ao J  is  rendered  fpu»g  minufiu ;  and  the  same  form  is 
given  under  na>i  >  v  x.>  ^..Vn  ^nutputS-  lu^nt-ff  Apparently 
tvyni.f$  is  singular,  as  2756,  ^t»A-  in^%  ut^i./i  f aa.  gJmttn*,^ 
*  it  resembles  a  bull's  eye ' ;  perhaps  ui^ctf,  is  the  plural 
of  this,  I0'2dy  a  drug  np  ^hl.  ^lu^l/b  tu^ultft'L  *  with  which 
they  paint  the  eyes ' ;  of  ut^^Xli  the  genitive  would  be 
uiyniJbni.,     Some  similar  forms  are  noticed,  MAO.,  ii,  414. 

uu/bm[umn4_  '  with  thc  stairs '  is  instrumental  from 
utt/binni.luu>,  which,  from  the  gloss  on  (A\*^rt),  we  know 
to  be  thc  SA.  form  for  uutlutnt.la  • 

inuui  =  mjup*  In  MAG.,  ii,  23,  some  rather  complicated 
rules  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  article;  and  Armenian 
scholars  seem  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  import  of  this  |> , 
wiiich  Pakraduui  (OA.  Grammar,  Venice,  1874,  pp.  6-23) 
clearly  regards  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  whereas  in 
ilAG.  this  view  is  branded  as  an  error.  In  SA.  an  m  is 
.substituted  for  it,  and  this  clearly  represents  the  article. 
Tlic  effect  of  this  affix  on  certain  forms  will  give  occasion 
fur  some  observations. 
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^b'bftJ^x  =  liftblnr*     Compare  the  glosses : 

z 
z  z 

And,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  e  conjugation  the 
Ist  person  regularly  takes  /t  just  as  the  third  takes  u». 
The  verb  IrUb^^  is,  as  appears  in  these  examples,  used  with 
Arabic  infinitives,  like  the  Turkish  u^^^^ ,  to  make  transitive 
verbs. 

'i*^ipk  is  the  Turkish  ^(1).  The  Armenian  for  this  is 
if.ni.gk .     In  M AL.  *^kip/>  is  the  spelling  adopted. 

2. 

Story  of  Dinah,  f.  104rf. 

uonat  utljunnututput  uttatnjtb  'buigiuatib  i»utu$iibiu  t  P^IH^S  ""' 
utyptp'but  ^n.^nt.up'b  nu  uaiMtntut.  Jhun  x  a.»mutL.  luu  tm^^Ltm 
un.ut$ua$^u»fib  Uttuuufih  #»«.  u9iun$itL.  S-tuiviujlrQ  tiL.  Jchana  x  min.tmt. 
uiu    ui^u^li    \^^nt.un^a.ut  x    utntut.    hp^k    A'^'hpk*^  "l.    Vl^ltut^    t.jmt 

*  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter.  When  Dinah  was  born,  her 
mother's  brothers  took  and  cast  [her]  on  the  shore.  A  bird 
took  that  girl  (?)  and  carried  her  to  Egypt.  A  certain 
idolator  found  the  ^irl,  and  took  and  served  and  brought 
her  up.  The  girl  was  married  by  Joseph,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Ephraira,  Manasseh,  and  other  children.' 

utfuiff^/i'btMt .  This  might  be  the  word  mq^ftlfut^li%  given 
in  MAL.  (18G'">).  But  it  is  more  likely  that  some  words 
are  lo^t. 
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juiufmXm.  Perhaps  this  is  (oTj-'^'bp.  The  prepos 
J  only  Burvives  ia  isolated  idioms  !n  MA.,  but  is  somet 
employed  in  SA. ;  106c,  ->jAj.\;  ,  ^-^tg  bu  '(•  fpii  '  he  < 
me  out  of  the  water';  1 07c,  ^cDpa^Q^  t1>if"til!^ 
^i^^upi  'f,  Jop  ifinpui  '  the  babe  leaped  in  utero  mat 
\\7b,  iii><^  ^libu.  '(,  titpn..p/,1,u,  'it  IB  good  for  food.'  -• 
according  to  MAL.,  is  obsolete  in  MA. 
mi^fitiui.    Perhaps  this  is  corrupt. 

JlX^ltg    for    Jhbaiynjg  . 


The  photographed  page  (f.  21  rers.). 

iOaLiiSl .  etc. :  pu.pf,  '^mjf .' 

Compare  the  gloss  2la,  "ia^iMio\  'light  and  peace, 
Bt  p-^pL;  otherwise  'vision  of  peace,'  puipL  utUuat.p^ 
in  the  next  gloss  i^"  ni.  piMp/it-m  .  Later  on  }i^m  is  gl' 
puipiTLpfb-  It  would  seem,  then,  that  p-^pl^  is  not,  ; 
first  might  be   supposed,   a   mistake   for   •^•^p^b   (cf> 

SA.  for  '  peace.'  The  termination,  however,  seenu 
accurate. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  SA.  keeps  the  diphthong  in 
{MA.  '^•Mip),  whereas  in  most  words  it  is  reduued. 

^;jkM^Aj^1 ,  etc.  :  <^li'iJ^1uf/- .  Probably  this  is  I 
corrected  ^ftAiTuii^^  (\  for  l).  This  word  is  the  / 
of  the  pni-luiple  of    the   verb   •^Lii/,/^.      That    a    part 


fel 


"^•i^ 


ILfl 


j; 


!/}" 


^sou^-**^  <s^r 
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in  tTui'b  existed  in  SA.  is  clear  from  many  glosses.  Here 
we  may  give  a  few  of  them : — 

]vn«A  •  ]#^>A^  {ifptHJIi,  written),  1106. 
^Iiaai2)  :  U'bAi\2>  {pui^^ut'b  ,  opened),  41c. 

^)k)90*r^  ^)LDQ±    :   ]— ^^    {fniliTiMA  ,  ft^pmi^npJM),  28c. 

Secondly,  polysyllables  in  SA.  often  form  their  plural  in 
111 ;  but  when  the  stem  ends  in  Ir,  for  the  Ir  of  the  termina- 
tion uf  is  substituted.     Thus  : 

tfatpi^'b  *a  body*;   plural  tHupl&tnli. 
%oufu/b  '  a  shepherd ' ;    plural  ^ufittnfi . 
Xft  *  a  horse ' ;    plural  Ji/fu/but/i . 

Thus  ^bh^tTu/butfi  is  SA.  for  ^b^Ltuijf  *  riders,*  and  translates 
the  Arabic  «-r>o^».  The  singular  is  given  in  the  gloss  on 
]>^n^;  <^f,t^u/b  (read  ^Ir^iTiM/b). 

9Aa2(    I        \usjp     ^tT  UilMttUlMt  • 

•  OGIUtf  Aa^I  :     Lub^lifitT  fipb%tf    nt.lCptuptai  • 

That  the  Ist  person  of  the  present  of  the  e  conjugation 
takes  i  in  SA.,  has  already  been  seen ;  otherwise  the  verb 
(which  signifies  'I  increase,'  and  so  is  a  mistranslation) 
is  ordinary  MA.      The  word  for    'reward*    is  the  Arabic 

Whereas  in  ordinary  Armenian  we  have  nom.  es,  ace.  2-w, 
for  '  I,'  *  me,*  S  A.  usually  has  is,  z-ea.  Peculiar  forms 
of  the  pronouns  will  be  collected  in  the  grammar. 
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1*7*^1  •     l'"3^f"^    ""i     Jiunnfiu 


(QO  I  9  etc.  :    Jyith-  lunpat^tT  Lfig  ^lu^utpn^*       [unpnq^  18  MA. 

for  *  cock.' 

I  li  lOf  y    etc*  I     i/a-ntiiuinniJb  f    lrnLt$t-$tiutLign$t^  • 


>\^^[  ,  etc.  I    tuni^utuL.  ,     h^uinjrl^bgtaiu  • 

This  is  the  Arabic  J  Xi  . 

iuuq.iu  • 

tuu^  is  the  ordinary  spelling  of  luqq.  in  this  dialect.  «?/» 
ilpu/b  'which  upon  it'  is  perhaps  a  Syriasm.  The  word 
for  *  ark '  is  the  Arabic  J^*^^*-^ . 

]\uptMijL^Ms  stands  for  ]\upuy&j^ ;  the  final  ^  of  the 
diphthong  is  regularly  omitted  as  in  Polish  Armenian. 

IJqJIso  «£)oZ  ^^i]  '  mi^ptTiuii^  '  a  sieve  for  meaL'  The 
translator  supposed  |JQ>.»Sd  to  be  a  gloss  on  ^\o). 

The  plural  of  ^utqtu^  is  ^luqui^l,  in  S A. :  the  [i  is  elided 
before  «#  of  the  article.     This  means  *  the  cities  of  Egypt.' 

|JQ£d]  :  ^u#ui  ututtM»%li  *  many  camels.' 

Infra  ]1Sd..  is  glossed  u>iut.»u ;  of  this  word  unut^muft  is  the 
plural.  It  is  the  Turkish  *^»J,  spelt  in  MA.  utk^k^  The 
translator  thought  |JQ£d]  a  second  plural  from  ^t  'camels.' 
Hence  his  addition  of  the  word  *  many.' 

^0N*^|  ,  etc.:    .   .  t/fi  l^utuf[tp  Irqu/bfiq.  pbputhtu  f''^>    utmb%  np 

hlrh^bu  l^unui  *  do  not  bind  the  mouth  of  thy  ox  when  thou 
beatest  the  floor.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  letters 
n,  t  (d),  5  are  used  in  SA.  as  though  they  were  pronominal 
Kuffixes.  The  imperative  of  ^uiu^Li^is  ^tuii^ut  (f.  816).  Tables 
will  be  given  in  Chapter  III. 
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^ob I  Q^^oi »  etc. :   ^/x'  ^mpk^tuiMtiat  • 

b   ^ '  ^^- '    "rt  "P  ktV''!'  '/"^'^P'  *^i^  '  A  worm  which 
falls  upon  wood.' 

k/i^'i*lf  stands  for  ^nt.  +  ftt^'L/f  •     In  the  next  chapter  it 

will  be  seen  that  8 A.  substitutes  fr  for  /t  at  the  beginning 

of  many  words.     The  following  %  is  omitted  for  euphony, 

as  in  some  other  words. 

5iLoj :  l^lbiMiir.  OA.  ^luALJ  '  to  swallow.' 

In  many  other  verbs  of  the  form  uALiT,  the  SA.  dialect 

substitutes  ut  for  ir,  and  elides  the  ««•  So  Jlntiutr  for 
iTufm^lnr,  526. 

Ibid,  ^b^nuttini.'b  ^ni.^uf  '  the  stripcs  of  being  beaten.' 
In  Wright's  "  Apocryphal  Acts,"  p.  273,  the  word  ]dqd 
occurs,  connected  with  ^^kSo  •  It  is  to  be  explained  from 
this  Armenian  word. 

M^O I :  uuiufftlr^  .  This  IS  the  Arabic ^^  *  to  be  patient' 
with  an  Armenian  termination.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  text. 

]A\#"^| .   etc.:    tf-iupiUfti^lt  utiui.utbfi  ^tu6^^lr^  -P^Z.  '^  train 

of  camels  covered  thee.*     The  first  word  is  the  Arabic   .IkS . 

•  0 1  \n V)0 f  ,    etc.  I     i^ttuut    nn     nnPus     %ni.mbn    nu    LpusL     iCb^ 

^  iltun.fi[i   'a  wood  which  the  worm  does  not  eat,  and  is 
not  ignited  by  the  fire.'      kl""k  t^^*^  seems   to  stand  for 
the  ablative  of  f(putii . 
|l2| :  ufUiutptT, 

ll<^|.  etc.  I  ii.ni.uMiMtjirLJpb  ynt.p$utkui  Qtu^t*"*^  ukfut  aatL. 
f«tutihat$fftb     tUL.     nutbXn      Dtaiituutnuilph     *hh  yta$h       hn-uah-ua     fianfanUb 

iH^  *  a  monument  built  in  the  middle  of  the  road  or  column 
or  tall  obelisk,  erected  as  a  sign  in  the  road.'  The  first 
word  is  clearly  foreign,  and  indeed  an  Arabic  diminutive 
<C-J ,  probably  from  wJ  (Dozy,  s.v.).  The  word  spelt 
putifiiMilt  (or  q.uipu»*b)  is  the  OA.  u»utu^taila  *  &  mouumeut.' 
The  third  synonym  is  the  OA.  ^tMtpi^apnqj,     The  change 
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of  ^  into  u  seems  extraordinary :  in  Armenian  writing 
one  would  suppose  that  ^  and  q_  had  been  confused. 

2^t^iugut  or  ^ni.^  ttf^iif .  The  verb  whence  this  word  is 
derived  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  signifies  '  to  make.' 
In  269a  ^^v  is  glossed  ^m.  ^l.^u>  ,     In  946  a  ^o^.  is 

said  to  be  %iufutp  [  .li^]  «»/»  ("»«-  ZT^^*"  I^^P  '  ^  carpenter 
who  makes  yokes.'  In  956  ^t-^iu  tPium'hlti^'b  'make  a  seal.' 
Perhaps  the  word  should  be  spelt  ^t-t^lru  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  it  in  either  the  MAL.  or  the  OAL.  But 
Mr.  Essayan  tells  me  that  it  is  derived  from  ^t^  in  the 
sense  of  *  splendour,'  and  is  used  in  the  province  of  Moosh. 

"With  the  spellings  #At£  and  dk^  compare  the  MA.  ift^ 
and  dk^ ,  MAL.,  364.    ptMitlitui^*b  stands  for  pmapuM'bi^'u  j  the 
double  consonant  resulting  from  the  assimilation  is  some- 
times expressed :   so     >^^^  for  pu/b  Jft'L . 

pu/bXp  is  the  well-known  0 A.  and  MA.  p.iupip  '  high ' : 
it  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  this  form.  We  shall  see 
that  many  of  these  adjectives  in  /»  undergo  some  change 
in  SA.    The  form  is  used  in  Vaspurakan  (Araks,  1892,  p.  12t>). 

btLUJ^  stands  for  MA.  lun^iuh-  (MAG.,  ii,  66).    Compare  lOe/, 

^AJJoZiOll  *  qtupiup  Ifn/ip  fibb/i  (  =^ytf).       »aJ01|  »  ^^  &a.ut^  . 
|l^| ,  etc.  :  ^fiyuib  t^lrbWh  fu/ifpnL.'b  Jkfi    infini&'b  np  ptutnfiyui^ 

^uju'bfi  lUL.  ilnqftp .  *  They  made  a  sign  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.     A  place  where  a  king  or  vizier  arrives.' 

««^^  stands  for  mliq_:  the  plural  is  uiuiqjrp.  The  SA. 
dialect  avoids  the  employment  of  b  before  ^  wherever 
possible. 

^tiiuhfi  stands  for  ^nt.  +  ujuL^  for  ^tuuuft  =  ^utuuthfi  • 
Several  examples  will  be  collected  lower  down  of  displace- 
ment and  misplacement  of  the  aspirate. 

|l2 1  f  etc. :  ^utp  • 
•IDQlf^l,  etc. :  tftutuf 

«IX)Q£^| ,  etc. :  ^bptuqiu  iUL.  ^utpuiuftuf  •  The  first  of  these 
words    is   spelt    ^utpLquy  in   MA.,    lupL^tuj   or  utpbqu^j   in 
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OA.,  rio^htly  derived   by  Lagarde    {Arm.  'Stud.)  from  the 
Syriac  |Li^l  • 

\ai^]  •  J^uspmni.^  btfuT.     This  18  the  Arabic  J^^^. 

I  |Am<^j  etc.:  pfupfih  uittntJh  np  utpupb^  ^  ^puitnuq. 
toP    itriMnt.ui  • 

The  verb  seems  to  be  the  Ar.-Pers.-Turk.  j^J  with  an 
Armenian  termination.  The  fifth  meaning  given  by  Redhouse 
is  'a  collection  of  laws.*  The  transposition  need  not  surprise  us. 

^biipt-ui  seems  to  represent  a  locative  termination,  of  which 
some  other  examples  occur. 

^Qji#£^  :  TCiuputpl^tT.  This  stands  for  the  Arabic  *-:^^^ , 
and  means  *I  do  well.'  The  word  ^utpmiup  is  used  in 
SA.  generally  in  the  sense  of  *  good.' 

^Q  001  >imn( :  h-h-quij  tfptuu*     *  He  laughed  at  me.' 

It  is  clear  from  these  examples  that  the  Syro- Armenian 
dialect  contains  a  great  number  both  of  grammatical 
peculiarities  and  of  words  which  are  at  present  unregistered 
in  works  on  the  Armenian  language.  The  chief  of  these 
it  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  the  rest  of  these  articles,  to 
collect.  It  will  appear  from  the  following  table  that  though 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  transcribing  the  Syriac  into 
Armenian,  there  is  noue  whatever  in  retranscribing  the 
Armenian  into  Syriac ;  and  since  the  words  in  their 
Armenian  dress  will  be  far  more  familiar  to  scholars  than 
they  could  be  in  any  other  garb,  the  Armenian  writing 
will  be  adopted  throughout,  except  where,  owing  to  ex- 
ceptional spelling,  the  Syriac  form  ought  to  be  recorded. 

II.  TRANSLITERATION. 

The  system  of  transliteration  illustrated  by  these  examples 
is  as  follows  : — 

I  =  soft  breathing ;  mater  lectionis  for  m  • 
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VV  =  7^- 

\t  ^  =  2^,  ^,  and    l^  indiscriminately.      In   transliterating 

Turkish  words  the  writer  sometimes  uses  >\  ^o^  ^  • 

CFl  =  ^ ;  mater  lection  is  for  t  sometimes. 

0  =  ^>  «->  mater  lectionis  for  ««.• 

1  =z. 

\  =*. 

«d  =  ^ ;  mater  lectionis  for  ^  • 
«0  =  ^  and  ^  indiscriminately.' 

^^  =  ^. 

iO  =  iA 
J   =^. 

=  i  and  ^  indiscriminately. 
=  /x  and  i/i  indiscriminately.' 

}  =  n.  and  /» indiscriminately. 
^  =  ^* 

2  =  7-  and  p  indiscriminately.' 

Vowels.     '  or  -r  =  •«. 
*  or  -TT  =  ^. 

'or    '    =  ». 

Q  =  ni.  • 

1  In  tlie  >[S.  the   yt   hnH  the  stroke  (three  connected  dots)  in  the  middU. 

The  form  »•  has  heon  used  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  printing. 

2  Mr.  Conybtnre  tolls  me  tliat  in  Armenian  MSS.  of  the  seventeenth  and 

eighteenth  centuries  these  letters  arc  constantly  confused. 
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The  distinction  between  long  and  short  vowels  seems  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrary.  Words  in  which  m  occurs  are  written 
sometimes  with  | ,  sometimes  without  :  ptuquig  *  a  city '  is 

written  yt^J^y  >^K^'  ^^^  )^K\^*  ^^^^ii^  &  word  t  is 
represented  sometimes  by  *,  sometimes  by  ^ ;  at  the  end  of 
a  word  it  is  regularly  represented  in  the  ablative  by  CFl*, 
in  some  other  cases  by  ]  . 

The  semi'VOicei  /?  is  rarely  represented.  Those  who  spoke 
this  dialect  could  not,  as  a  rule,  pronounce  two  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  required  some  stronger  vowel 
than  /f  :  this  is  ordinarily  /t  •  Thus  O^JL*!  ^^  written  for 
^X^oft.;  ^qAjJ]  (or  gfb^aiui^;  if'^'hfi  for  ^if"hfi  *a  balance'; 
^{K/ip/iumnu  for  *  Christos  * ;  pumutq^&g  *  he  created '  for 
uutbq^hg  (see  infra  for  the  change  of  /r  to  ii#) ;  t^liJ-tup 
for  i^<fni-u,it  *  diflBcult ' ;  /»Y»^A-/f  for  itUl^bp  '  a  friend.' 
Occasionally,  however,  other  vowels  serve  instead  of  fi  •  The 
verb  [I'^i'i^  (OA.  utiCblri^  is  regularly  written  with  b  for  its 
first  vowel :  i^^t«<tf  *  he  does.*  In  uiiTuf/f^  *  a  sponge  *  we 
seem  to  have  a  derivative  of  the  OA.  verb  ^«Ay£r^*  to  drink.* 

Of  the  diphthongn^  ^«-  is  regularly  represented  by  2i 
e.g.  ^  stands  for  the  termination  Pl»i.%,  In  monosyllables, 
however,  *  takes  its  place  :  thus  ^cb  for  Xfn^b  *  snow '  (296), 
^D  for  ufit.'b  *  a  column.*  In  the  word  {n,f>i,  *  dispute '  the 
diphthong  is  repreaented  by  o  . 

ly  is  rendered  by  ',  e.g.  ja^  for  (nju  in  the  subscription  ; 
-ftn-    for  ^nju  *  a  virgin.* 

luu  and  nil  are  unchanged :  in  the  case  of  the  former 
a  roatcr  lectionis  is  sometimes  written  after  the  '.  o  is 
sometimes  distinguished  from  n  by  the  mater  lectionis  O  : 
ordinarily  it  cannot  be  distinguished.  j\  stands  for  o^ 
'  a  day  '  and  np  *  who,  that.' 

The  diphthong  •«/  is  generally  reduced  to  Mi :  see  infra. 
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The  number  of  letters  ordinarily  employed  to  represent 
the  Armenian  38  is,  then,  ordinarily  17  +  5  vowel-signs,  or 
22  :  not  much  more  than  half.  Five  letters  of  the  Syriac 
alphabet,  «^ ,  «^ ,  ^ ,   t ,  «0 »  are  chiefly  employed  in  foreign 

words :  j\o  OlSo  stands  for  ^iufutptup  *  soda,'  the  first  half 
of  which,  however,  is  Arabic ;  the  word  ->x  •!/■%  *  a  wheel ' 

(9/;,  lit)  is  probably  the  Turkish  J^iJU  ;  in  46flf,  uu^  ^]\d 
for  *  many '  the  second  word  represents  the  Persian  ^j-*^, 
written  in  Armenian  ^/^^  (MAL.). 

«^  is  very  rare  in  Armenian  words  :  276,  }6)klM  and 
iotx)Ol  are  written  in  consecutive  lines,  representing  the 
hybrid  compound  ^iMnTatunp  '  chaste,'  from  Arab.  Ucw  -j-  g_„^  ^ 
with  which  ^lujiuunp,  from  Arab.  U:^,  is  synonymous  (s.v. 
laOJ).  The  Arm.  for  *  revenge '  ^^u^  is  written  with  «aa 
in  30«. 

1  is  used  regularly  in  the  Armenian  word  for  *  barren/ 

^OSd]^,     tuJnt.^    f glossed      np     ^^nt-fu    ^qbuip    ^p^)»         Thls 

word  is  old,  but  may  be  borrowed.  The  Turkish  word 
Ub  *  a  fork '  is  spelt  '\^]l  (1176);  in  Arabic  words  {^ieph 
is  often  written  for  ^. 

The  remaining  letters  ^  and  •  are  frequently  used  in 
place  of  Z  and  «fiD,  and  in  some  words  regularly.  Thus  n^f/b 
*  gold '  seems  always  to  be  written  «-^t  m  •  The  verb  qjun.1»uff_^ 
and  its  derivatives  are  regularly  written  with  «^.  q.at,n. 
'a  door'  is  ordinarily  spelt  9 CL^,  whereas  q^nt-p  in  the  phrases 
*fi  q.nupu^  etc.,  is  written  ioZ.  The  words  q-nq^  *  a  fever '  and 
tl^nquttT  are  regularly  written  with  «^.  Other  words  to  be 
noticed  are  Zp^  for  q.piuluut  (366,  etc.),  and  p^  *a  pear' 
for  u,u»%X  (366).  The  Turkish  pronunciation  of  t  would  seem 
to  have  affected  the  SA.  treatment  of  %^.^     Usually  this  ^ 


^  Thus  Turkish  <u!\]b  '&  wave'  is  written   rVh^? »  plural   waJf^jJ^ 


or 
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is  written  with  a  red  dot  in  the  loop,  as  in  the  Carshuni 
writing  of  ^  =  i^. 

The  employment  of  •  for  «fiD  seems  to  occur  most  frequently 
in  cases  where  the  sibilant  comes  before  a  tenuis,  which  in  the 
modern  language  would  become  a  media.  ^^]o  ^;  /)  ^O}} 
stands  for  ifutufnt.fi  ututntrb  t-u/bij-trb  'is  judged  here  and  there.' 
^l^«]  is  the  ordinary  spelling  of  u»^u/bki_ '  ^  kill';  iCL^^ 
of  utuufnt-np  ;  ^  -  CFI  of  ^iMsuut .  The  verb  ^ututatttb^  and  its 
derivatives  are  often  written  with  •,  e.g.  waJ»GF1  for  ^utu»u'b[i 
(29fl). 

It  will  appear  from  the  table  that   the  shifting  'of   the 

mediae  and  tenues  which  is  characteristic  of  Modem 
Armenian  characterizes  SA.  also.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  inconsistency.  As  was  seen  above,  the 
copies  of  the  Armenian  translation  employed  by  the  scribe 
varied  somewhat :  he  notes  in  one  place  a  variety  in  the 
spelling   of   the   word   for   'wilderness,'    ^Z^\  and   ,i]y) , 

and  on  f.  16r/  the  genitive  of  this  word  is     >^A]i^  j  on  1176 

m'bl^ui  and  ut'htf.ui  are  given  as  varieties.  Even  in  foreign 
words  the  Armenians  seem  to  have  been  uncertain  whether 
to  pronounce  mediae   or   tenues :    ^loZ  is  written  for  the 

Arabic  J^«^  ;  OuZ  for  the  Persian  ^J  ;  «^)lX)  for  the 
Persian  ci^'U ;  t^oSDo]  for  the  Persian  •x^j^,  Turkish  umud 
'  hope.'  In  Armenian  words  it  is  therefore  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  old  tenues  and  medials  preserved,  but  whether 
this  is  due  to  the  scribes  speaking  different  dialects  is  not 
clear.  Cases  are:  12//,  i<Li^«  t  •OSooio]  for  yom^«r  *I  bind'; 
8'/,  ^]r^lD  for  /.AiyiiiiT  *  I  rejoice ';  9tjb,  ]m^t<»>  for  ftuitr^muut 
*  he  mocks.' 

J.K.A.b.    Ib'jS.  6C 
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The  old  tenues  are  most  frequently  retained  when  they 
come  after  the  sibilants  ^,  i* ,  or  when  another  tenuis  follows  : 

V'6^1  ^0^  uauinq^  *  a  Star/ 

T  fc  T    ft  ^ 

^Aj(0(^mO  for  (unuinntla/b/itr  '  I  COnfeSS/ 

yVAiV)  for  Jj^ufp  '  mind/ 
^la  J  for  uufu»^Ll  '  to  kill.' 

..AaO  for  iyi»^i«n^' worshipping.' 

Per  contra  the  familiar  word  ai/^  'nation'  is  regularly 
spelt  utuif.  ^CDf .      Tho  name   for   God  is  ordinarily  spelt 

tlDOrfio],  but  sometimes  ^CDCl^M  • 

Besides  these  there  are  still  some  forms  of  spelling  which 
deserve  notice.  ^  is  represented  by  «£)  in  /llb;£^a>  -^^] 
for  unilniilrgu/b  (S3(/).     i-  is  represented  by  .^D  in  ^^^£um 

for  puiuuiilt  (88^).      The   combination  2f^  is  rendered   >\  ^ 

e.g.,  olrtoVr^^  for  2^iq.pu,lrg,uL.  (gloss  ou  OloZZl) ;  cf.  ojlklL^ 

for  ^q^guML.  (gloss  on   IV^])*      In  some  cases  the  letter  p 

seems  to  be  used,  as  in  English,  to  lengthen  the  vowel  a. 

Thus  ^L'^l}i\  is  frequently  written  for  yjfuttTnpiif  *  son  of 
Adam,'  *  man';  utu[t^ni.iu(t^lri9 ,  plural  of  ifa«^ri^ir<.it»^  (1036); 

•  (with  a  dot)  is  used  in  the  word  lU^t  6^u>fJmtt  'folded' 
(participle  of  htu^tT '  to  roll ' :  the  phrase  in  which  it  occurs 
is  l(nL.  ifuUb  Jkf_  ^iMtfJw'b  ^p&pntJb  '  they  place  in  folded 
garments,'  Syr.  ]A2Li.2i!L). 

No  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  frequent  omission  of 
diacritic  points,  which  meets  us  in  all  alphabets  in  which 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  are  written.     Not  a  little  is 

curious,  however,  in  the  spelling  of  Arabic  words:  umZoZv 
which  has  been  quoted  above  for  ^Ar^  >  seems  to  be  due  to 
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the  influence  of  modern  Syriac,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
explain  the  form.  Perhaps  tU>\D  and  r*-^1^>  ^or  <UJcw  and 
^«>J,  come  from  the  same  source.     Turkish  cJ^  son  'end ' 

is  written  with  \^:  1  91(/,  ^^OfiDoS UjS)  «ji;|  'after  the 
end  of  the  moon.'  Turkish  vowels  are  represented  in  the 
spelling,  e.g.  oiOfiO  '  a  drove,'  Turk,  (^jy^  (92c). 


{To  be  etmtinued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    The  Language  of  Somali-land. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — Dr.  Oust  called  attention, 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  this  year,  to  the 
Som&li  grammar  and  dictionary  lately  published  by  the 
Key.  Frere  Evangeliste  de  Larajasse,  and  quotes  some 
remarks  by  the  author  regarding  a  supposed  resemblance 
between  that  language  and  the  Dravidian  languages  of 
India.  M.  de  Larajasse  writes :  ''  Le  langage  des  peuples 
Indiens  qui  parlent  le  Concanim,  ou  le  Tamil  ou  Tamitl, 
semble  avoir  quclque  affinity  avec  la  langue  Som&li  .... 
Ic  langage  Somali  a  de  si  grandes  affinit^s  avec  le  Tamil, 
qu*un  Madrassicn  apres  quelques  semaines  est  capable  de 
comprendre  un  Somali." 

Having  spent  twenty-one  years  amongst  the  Dravidians 
of  the  South  of  India,  and  having  acquired  a  fair  colloquial 
acquaintance  with  Tamil  and  Telugu,  I  was  naturally  much 
interested  in  this  question,  and  examined  the  Somali 
frrammar  and  dictionary  in  order  to  trace  the  resemblances 
alluded  to.  I  determined  first  to  skim  the  books  rapidly, 
and,  after  seeing  that  this  affinity  appeared  to  be  a  fact, 
to  go  carefully  into  the  subject  and  draw  up  list^  of  words 
which  seemed  to  have  a  common  origin. 

But  my  first  superficial  survey  has  given  me  no  en- 
couragement to  proceed.  I  see  no  likeness  what<»ver,  either 
in  words  or  structure,  sufficient  to  warrant  an  expenditure 
of  time  on  a  more  careful  examination. 

A  few  notes  may  be  deemed  of  use. 

There  are  certain  euphonic  changes  of  consonants  common 
to  the  Som&li  and  Dravidian  languages,   e.g.,  interchange 
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of  A*  and  g  when  joined  to  hard  or  soft  consonants.  But 
this  practice  is  found  in  almost  all  languages. 

I  noticed  a  plural  formation  very  like  the  Tamil  {abln 
'  father,*  tuka  *  a  crow,'  have  their  indefinite  plurals 
abbayal,  iukaynl)  ;  but  the  definite  plurals  (abbai/asha,  tuka- 
yaiiha)  in  Somali  do  not  resemble  any  Dravidian  forms  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  nor  do  any  other  of  the  plural  forms. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Somali  seems  to  bear  no 
resemblance  to  Tamil.  In  afBxes  and  suffixes  determining 
gender  of  nouns,  in  the  plural-formations  (except  as  above 
noted),  in  case-formations,  numerals,  pronouns,  manner  of 
forming  relatives,  declensions  of  verbs — in  all  these  I  see 
no  affinity  whatever.  There  is  one  point,  indeed,  where 
a  diversity  exists  so  striking  that  it  seems  to  present  positive 
cWdence  to  the  contrar}\  In  all  the  Dravidian  languages 
with  which  I  have  come  in  contact  the  vowel-sounds  i,  a, 
are  severally  used  to  mark  things  present  in  time  or  place, 
and  things  past  or  distant — Ikkada  (Tel.),  ingk^  (Tarn.), 
*  here ' ;  akkada  (Tel.),  angke  (Tarn.),  *  there/  Ippudu 
(Tel.j,  ipjfo  (Tarn.),  *now';  appmlu  (Tel.),  appo  (Tarn.), 
'  then.'  This  formation  is  common,  I  believe,  to  all 
Dravidian  dialects,  and  invariably  the  vowels  are  used  in 
the  same  signification;  so  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
any  Dravidian  would  ever  transpose  them,  or  use  a-forms 
for  things  present  and  I'-forms  for  things  past  or  distant. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  grammar  gives  us  as  the 
practice  in  Somali-land  (p.  16).  This,  I  think,  may  be  used 
us  a  direct  argument  against  any  affinity  between  Som&li 
and  Tamil. 

That  Tamils  rapidly  acquire  a  power  of  comprehending 
a  Som&Ii  in  daily  conversation  is  not,  I  think,  a  matter  that 
need  cause  much  surprise.  From  early  youth  the  residents 
of  South  India  are  constantly  brought  into  contact  with 
dialects  and  languages  other  than  that  of  their  own  village 
or  town ;  and  their  facility  for  picking  up  foreign  tongues 
is  very  remarkable. 

m 

B.   SfiWELL. 
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2.    Omar  Khayyam. 

Gcndtty  Oudh. 
Jutie  14,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, — In  his  paper,  ''Fresh  Light  on  *Omar 
Khayyam,"  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  April,  1898, 
Dr.  Ross  says  in  the  first  footnote  on  p.  359 :  "  No  one 
has  yet  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  translation  of  the  end  of 
this  line."  The  words  referred  to  are  evidently  <c-l^  ^  ^Jj  , 
and  Dr.  Ross  quotes  VuUers'  Lexicon  and  suggests  they 
refer  to  some  game.  Having  no  means  of  access  to  the 
Lexicon,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  discusses  the  phrase, 
but  a  simpler  translation  seems  possible.  The  word  Jj  is 
evidently  a  contraction  of  <-ij  =  *  yes,*  such  as  occurs  in 
the  word  ^^  =  ^  ^ ,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  line 
is — **  Oh  !  (thou  who  hast)  gone  and  come,  yea !  even  passed 
away." — Yours  faithfully, 

Richard  Burn. 

To  the  Hon,  Senetary  of  the  Itoyal  Asiatic  Society. 


3.    Tathagata. 

MoN  CHER  Confrere  et  Ami, — M.  Chalmers  s'est,  dans 
le  numero  de  Janvier  dernier  du  Journal  of  the  Royal  Astatic 
Societt/,  applique  k  interpreter  le  titre  *  Tathagata.*  Sa 
notice  a  suscite  d'autres  communications.  Ce  petit  probleme 
parait  eveiller  en  ce  moment  quelque  curiosity.  Voulez-vous 
me  permettre  de  lo  toucher  a  mon  tour  tres  bri^vement  et 
de  vous  soumettre  Texplication  que,  pour  ma  part,  je  me 
suis  donn^e  des  longtomps  a  moi-m6me  de  ce  mot  curieux  ? 

Les  interpretations  de  Buddhaghosa  se  d^truisent  Tune 
Tautre ;  leur  multiplicite  meme  ruine  leur  autorite.  Je 
dois  avouer  que  cello  que  propose  notre  savant  confrdre  no 
m'a  pas  convaincu  d'avantage.  Tathd-dgata  ne  pent  pas,  je 
pensc,  s'employer,  comme  il  le  veut,  pour  dire:  'qui  est 
parvenu  a  la  verite.*     Agata  signifie,  non  pas  'qui  parvient' 
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a  un  but,  mais  '  qui  vient,  qui  arrive '  14  oii  se  trouTe,  au 
sens  physique  ou  au  sens  ideal,  eelui  qui  parle.  Surtout, 
taflid  ne  signifie  pas  *la  verity ':  simple  adverbe  il  correspond 
uiiiquement  d  notre  adverbe  *aiusi.*  Les  d^riv^s,  comme 
ritathdy  yathdfatham,  ne  nous  autorisent  pas  plus  k  lui 
attribuer  le  sens  de  'vrai*  ni  la  fonction  de  substantif, 
que  le  jeu  de  mots  que  le  Mabanibbanasutta,  cit^  par 
M.  Chalmers,  tire  de  Tautitliese  formellc  entre  iathdgaia  et 
vitatha. 

A  priori  il  faut  se  garder  de  supposer  aux  termes  techniques 
rcligicux  une  valeur  trop  mystique  ou  seulement  trop  ex- 
pressive. Le  bouddhieme  a,  dans  la  forme  sinon  dans  le 
fond,  peu  invente ;  ses  innovations,  quand  on  en  peut 
constater,  sont  assez  terre  a  terre.  II  importe  surtout  de  ne 
pas  separer  Tanalyse  d'un  mot  des  analogies  qu'on  lui 
peut  decouvrir  dans  le  milieu  ou  il  est  employe. 

II  en  est  une  qui  s'impose  ici,  c'est  celle  de  sugata.  J'en 
conclus  d'abord  que  tathdyata  est  compost  au  moyen  de  gata^ 
non  de  dfjata :  d  cote  de  sugafa  '  qui  est  bien  alle,  qui  a  bien 
marcbe,'  iaihdgata  *  qui  a  marche  ainsL* 

Muis  pourquoi  '  ainsi,  de  la  sorte '  P  Cette  fa9on  de  dire 
peut  paraitre  bizarre ;  cllc  n'est  point  isolee. 

Je  rappelle  tddrs  qui,  soit  sous  la  forme  tddi,  en  p&li, 
soit  sous  les  formes  tddin^  faying  dans  le  Sanscrit  bouddhique 
(ef.  MahdvastUf  iii,  p.  543),  est  dcvenu  une  ^pithete,  un 
equivalent  de  'arliat.'  Suivant  Ghildcrs  (s.  verb.),  le  mot 
aurait  d^ibord  designe  les  disciples  du  Buddha  comme 
'  seinblables  k  lui ' ;  il  aurait  par  la  suite  pris  I'acception 
plus  g(MU'ralo  et  TaflFectation  technique  dans  laquelle  il  est 
familier  c\  la  litterature.  Mais,  outre  que  T^pithete  est  aussi 
frequemment,  ou  plus  frequemmont,  appliquee  au  Buddha 
lui-memc  qu*a  ses  tideles,  cette  assimilation  des  disciples  au 
maitre  me  parait  peu  compatible  avec  le  penchant  ordinaire 
du  bouddhisrao ;  il  8*attache  d  mcttre  le  Buddha  hors  de 
pnir  parmi  tons  les  etres,  bien  plutot  qu*a  lui  assimiler  ses 
apotrcs  meme  les  plus  veneres. 

Roportoiis  -  nous,  au  contraire,  aux  vv.  94  et  95  du 
Lhummapada  que  Childcrs  a  lui-m^me  cites, — et  il  eerait 
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ais^  de  signaler  d'autres  paralleles : — on  voit  Ml  combien  tddi\ 
resumant  un  developpement  ant^rieur  (t/assindriydni  sama- 
tham  gatdni,  etc.),  a  pu  ais^ment,  du  sens  ^tymologique, 
passer  d  ce  sens  indirect  et  d^riv^  de  'parfait.'  Aucuq 
terrain  n'^tait  plus  favorable  d  de  pareilles  transitions  que 
ce  style  bouddhique  oii  les  formules  st^r^otyp^s  sont  d'un 
usage  si  frequent  que  des  raccourcis  y  devaient  plus 
qu'ailleurs  devenir  n^cessaires. 

Nulle  figure  nc  tient  dans  la  terminologie  du  bouddhisme 
une  place  plus  importante  que  cette  notion  de  la  'voie* 
{mdrga)y  qui  mene  soit  cL  Til lumi nation  parfaite,  soit  au 
nirvana :  Tune  des  quatre  Veritas  I'affirme ;  les  descriptions 
mystiques  ou  legendaires  en  sont  un  theme  habituel  de 
developperaent ;  des  images  secondaires,  le  'depart'  pour 
la  bodhi,  les  'yanas'  qui  conduisent  k  la  d^livrance, 
s'empruntcnt  en  grand  nombre  k  cet  ordre  d'id^es.  Aussi 
Texpression  'sugata'  pour  designer  le  Buddha  n'a-t-elle 
jamais  ni  6veille  d'etonnement  ni  suscite  de  controverse. 
'Tathagata'  n'en  est  qu^une  variante ;  soude  d'abord  aux 
descriptions  typiquos  de  cette  voie  de  la  Perfection,  le  terme 
s'est,  avec  rhabitudc,  detach^  de  ce  prelude  qui  s'est  trouv^ 
Bous-entendu ;  il  s'est  fixe  dans  Temploi  absolu  que  nous 
connuissons. 

D'apres  M.  Chalmers,  iathdgafa  aurait  ete  d'abord  appliqu^, 
non  au  soul  Buddha,  mais  a  tout  personnage  que  sa  saintct^ 
destine  au  nirvana.  Si  ce  bontiment  est  fonde,  I'analogie 
cut  re  les  destinees  de  tathdgata  et  de  tdili  serai  t  particuliere- 
ment  etroite  et  decisive. 

Cette  analyse  implique,  en  revanche,  que  le  terme  est  propre 
au  bouddhisme  ou  que  celui-ci  du  moins  I'a  re9U  d'une 
doctrine  dont  il  serait  solidaire.  M.  Chalmers  constate  en 
effet  lui-meme,  au  commencement  de  son  article,  que  le 
mot  n'a  pas  et^  retrouve  dans  la  litterature  anterieure  au 
bouddhisme.  Si,  done,  il  finit  par  admettre  qu*il  aurait  ^t^ 
familier  aux  penseurs  anterieurs  a  Gautama,  et  emprunt^ 
par  lui  a  leur  terminologie,  ce  n'est  qu'une  impression 
personnellc  ;  de  ce  chef  aucune  objection  de  fait  ne  saurait, 
jusqu'a  nouvel  ordre,  etrc  opposee  a  mon  hypothese. 
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Je  vous  la  livre,  mon  cher  confrere,  vaille  que  vaille.    Elle 

aura  au    moins    I'a vantage    de    completer    et    d'expliquer 

Tannotation  du  Mahuvastu  cL  laquelle  je  me  suis  refer^  tout 

&  rheure.  ^ 

Emile  Senart. 


4.    The  Piprahwa  Stupa. 

Naini  Tal,  August  16,  1898. 

Mr  DEAR  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  forward  this  list 
of  the  treasure  from  the  Piprahwa  Stupa^  now  presented  by 
Mr.  Peppe  to  the  Indian  Museum,  in  continuation  of  my 
article  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Pepp<^  has  retained  a  few  duplicates. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum  have  been  asked  to 
distribute  some  duplicate  objects  to  the  Provincial  Museum, 
Lucknow,  and  to  the  British  Museum. 

I  also  send,  packed  in  a  wooden  box,  a  plaster  cast  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Piprahwa  vase  prepared  and  kindly 
presented  to  me  by  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Jinavarmavansa.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  known  to  the  lay  world  as  Prince 
Prisdang,  cousin  of  the  King  of  Siam,  has  been  travelling 
for  some  months  in  India,  and  visiting  the  holy  places  of 
Buddhism. 

I  may  add  that  the  Government  of  India  has  offered 
the  bone  relics  found  in  the  PipnThwa  Stupa  to  H.M.  the 
King  of  Siam  for  distribution. — Yours  sincerely, 

V.  A.  Smiih, 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government  N.W.P.  and  Oudh. 


Stone  cofltor. 

Cmtnl  bowl  3)  in.  in  diameter  and  3}  in.  high,  with  a  hollow  fish  stuffed  with 

gold  oriiampnts  fur  a  handle. 
Steatite  vase  7 A  in.  hi^h  and  44  in.  in  diameter. 
Steatite  vase  6  in.  high  and  4  in.  in  diameter. 
Steatite  /o/(7-shuped   veshel,   with  well-fitting  lid,   5jin.  high  and  5Ji]i.  in 

diameter. 
Small  steatite  round  box  3|  in.  in  diameter  and  1}  in.  high. 
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Jetceltf  etc. 


Purple  amethyst 

.       30 

Deep  stare 

3 

Transparent  crystal   . 

8 

Pyramids . 

6 

White  cornelian 

.       81 

Topaz  bogle  beads     . 

4 

Pink  amethyst  . 

2 

Cornelian  bogle  beads 

67 

Yellow  topaz    . 

2 

Topaz  beads 

11 

Metal       .... 

10 

Topaz,  green    . 

2 

White  crystal   . 

6 

Crystal     . 

• 

1 

2 

Purple  topaz     . 

9 

Blue  pyramids  . 

13 

Yellow  topaz     . 

11 

Small  beads 

■ 

100 

Amethyst 

2 

Flat  crystals 

7 

Small  garnet    . 

2 

W  hite  pyramids 

1 

Cups,  pink  and  white 

2 

Drops 

2 

Small  amethyst 

5 

Red  cornelian   . 

G 

Bloish  cr>'9tal    . 

• 

4 

Flat  beads 

4 

Lapis  lazuli 

2 

Long  beads 

13 

Leaves,  white  cornelian,  red  ( 

tips      11 

Ivory 

■ 

1 

Small  coral  cups 

13 

Bottle  containing  gold  ( 

ind  silvei 

• 

White  cornelian  leaves,  serra 

ited      28 

leaf  stars. 

Amethyst  drops 

2 

Box  containing  pieces 

of  wood 

Amethyst  leaves 

3 

and  portion  of  a  silver  vessel. 

Stars,  red  i^amet 

.       20 

Crystal  beads    . 

• 

41 

Topaz  stars 

3 

Amethyst  beads 

5 

Metal  stars 

9 

pyramids 

m 

8 

White  star 

1 

Crystal  blocks  . 

13 

Crystal  beads    . 

.      28 

Coral  cups 

2 

Ijyng  beads 

2 

Peppercorns 

3 

Topaz  and  cornelian  . 

8* 

Coral  beads 

14 

Cornelian,  long  bugle 

.       33 

Rolls  of  jrold  leaf      . 

46 

Ix>tus  seed-pods 

8 

Box  containing  some  sort  of  salt 

Pendant  .... 

1 

(h^ament*  mounted  betwren  gla$$, 

1.  Gold-leaf  umbrella  and  small  figure. 

2.  One  gold-leuf  pifce,  1  solid  gold,   1  coiled  snake,  1  talc,  2  gold-leaf  stare, 

6  {^old-leaf  rolls,  1  gold  trident,  1  gold  flower,  4  gold  beads,  8  Umiahed 
flowers. 

3.  Seven  pold-leaf  stars,  I  silver  ditto. 

4.  Fittetn  pieces  of  jrold  and  silver  leaf,  bright  and  tarnished  with  impression 

of  cross  on  each. 
6.  One  female  tij^ure  on  gold  leaf,  1  elephant,  1  trident,  4  stare,  2  plain  pieces 
leaf,  1  curious  shaped. 

6.  Five  round  pieces  gold  leaf  with  lion,  triiknt,  and  cross,  2  in  silver,  2  silver 

with  cross,  3  gold  ditto. 

7.  Forty-one  i)earls  of  dilferent  sizes,  2  pieces  of  pearl. 
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8.  Thirty-one  large  beads,  pyramids,  and  drops. 

9.  Forty-seven  snmller  beads,  etc. 

10.  Twenty -seven  beads,  leaves,  etc. 

11.  Fifty-four  pieces  coral,  etc. 

12.  Four  serrated  leaves,  7  amethpt,  6  cornelian,  2  green  malachite,  4  inlaid 

stars,  etc. 

13.  Twenty-four  pieces :  1  bird  cornelian,  1  in  malachite,  5  tridents  amethyit  and 

cr}*8tal,   2  pieces   blue  stone,   1  serrated  cup  with  stalk,  3  cornelian, 
3  pronged,  1  mother  of  peari,  3  stars,  1  amethyst,  3  leaves. 

14.  Forty  stars :  7  inlaid  or  particoloured,  12  purple  amethyst,  4  garnet,  6  yellow, 

7  white,  4  dark  metaL 


5.    The  Common  Tradition  of  Buddhism. 

Since  Professor  II.  Oldeuberg's  suggestive  article  **  Ueber 
den  Lalita- Vistara "  (Berlin  Congress,  1881),  little'  has  been 
written  as  to  the  common  tradition  preserved  to  ns  in 
Sanskrit  and  the  Pali  literatures  of  Buddhism. 

The  subjoined  note  has  suggested  itself  to  me  in  the 
course  of  preparing  fasc.  2  of  my  edition  of  the  QikshA- 
samnccnya.  This,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  a  work  on 
Mahayana  doctrine,  compiled  by  Qantideva  in  or  about  the 
eighth  century,  chiefly  from  mucli  older  Mahayana  texts. 
The  Sanskrit  text  of  which  the  outline  is  now  given  is 
a  quotation  from  the  "BhagavatI,"  a  work  often  cited  by 
Qclutideva,  and  one  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
with  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  Prajilaparamita,^  and  it 
so  closely  corresponds  with  the  t-ext  of  a  passage  in  the 
Muhtlsatipatthitna-sutta  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  two 
have  a  common  origin.  Variants  like  catrdri  phalakdni 
krtvd  beside  cdium?na/idpat/ie,  which  was  Buddhaghosa's 
text,^  show  that  the  Mahiiyanist  did  not  adapt  from  the 
Pali   text   as   we   have  it.      On  the  other  hand,  while  he 


1  Soc,  however,  Feer,  J.P.T.S.,  1883,  p.  81 ;  Windiach,  «*  Mara  nnd  Bnddha," 
passim. 

'  Raj.  Mitra*s  text  of  the  Ashtasahasfikil  recension  badly  needs  an  index; 
eoiiUl  not  tlie  Budilhist  Text  Society  of  Iiulia  or  some  similar  society  print  one? 

^  (■«)mparc  the  translated  extract  in  Warren,  **  Buddhism,"  p.  360  note, 
which  I  have  verifit-d  from  a  good  commentary-MS. 
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inserted  little  pieces  of  sectarian  'padding'  as  to  prq/Tid" 
pdramitd,  I  believe  it  will  be  seen,  when  the  full  text,  at 
present  in  the  press,  appears,  that  the  Mahayana  version 
has  distinctly  superior  literary  form  in  point  of  the  absence 
of  these  vain  repetitions  that  disfigure  the  Pali.  Qantideva 
seemed  at  times  to  have  a  merciful  sense  of  the  value  of 
those  *  blessed  words '  peydlam  and  pHrvacat, 

In  the  meanwhile  the  following  outline  of  the  parallel 
may  suffice : — 


Mahasatipatthuna-sutta 
[Digha-n.   22*^],  §7,  p.  27 
(ed.  Colombo,   1883),    (tr. 
by  Warren,  "Buddhism," 
p.  360). 

puna  c^aparanif  bhikkhare, 
bhikkhu  imam  evakdyamyathd- 
thitam  yathdpanihitam  dhdtuso 
paccavekkhati,  atthi  hnasinim 
.  .  .  vdyodhdtu  ti  [v.  infra]. 
seyyathdpi  bhikkhave  dakkho 
goghdtako  vd  goyhdtakantevdHi 
vd  gdvim  radhitvd  cdtummahd- 
pathe  biia80  pafivibhajitvd 
nisintw, 

assa  evam  era  kko,  bhikkhave , 
bhikkhu  imam  eva  kdyam 
yathdth  itam  yath  dpan  ih  it  am 
dhdtuso  paccavekkhati  \  atthi 
imasmim  kdye  pathavtdhdtu 
apodh°,  tejodh'^y  vdyodhdtu  ti  \  \ 
^iti  ajjimttam  vd  kdye  kdyd- 
nupassl  viharati^. 


Qikshasamuccaya,  ch.  xii, 
fol.  97a  fin. 


Bhagavatydm  apy  uktam  \ 
punar  aparam  Subhute  bodhi- 
satvo  mahdsatvah  prajhdpdra- 
mitdydm  earann  imam  evam 
kdyam  yathdbhutam  prajdnd- 
ti  I  tadyathdpi  ndma  SubhUte 
goghdtako  vd  goghdtakdntevdni 
vd  gdm  hatvd  tik^ncna  iantrena 
catvdriphalakdni  krtvd  pratya- 
reks'ite  Bthito  'thavd  ni^annah  \ 
evam  eva  Subhute  l>odhi8attvah 

• 

prajhdpdramitdydm  imam  eva 
kdyam  dhdtuso  yathdbhfitam 
prajdndti  \  asty  asmin  kdye 
prfhivhihdtur  abdhdtur  api 
tejodW  vdyudhdtur  apiti  \  pe?\  \ 


*  It  is  to  be  rejrretted  that  tht*  Pali  Text  Sooiety^R  text  of  thin  niMya  has 
stuck  ta.Ht,  since  18^9,  at  suttu  13.  Stt*,  however,  Majjh.-n.,  i,  57-1^,  and 
Trenckner,  i))id..  .')32. 

5  It  is  this  sh«»rt  rr^frain  occnrrinjr  at  the  end  of  each  section  of  the  Pali 
(AVarrcii,  3.')0.  lo,  3G0.  5,  eto.;  that  i?  probably  omitted  here  and  below  by  the 
*  pt[yaluin]  '  ot  the  ^>uu;ikrit. 
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[Ibid.,  §6.  p.  19=  Warren, 
p.  359.] 

pfttia  c^aparam  b/tikkhave, 
hhikkhu  .  .  .  kdyam  [here 
follow  a  list  of  thirty  out  of 
the  thirty-two  dkdras^  {atthi 
imasmim  kaye  ke8a°),  intro- 
duced with  the  same  words 
as  those  used  below],  set/t/a' 
thdpi  hhikkhave  uhhatomnkhd 
mutolt  purd  ndndvihitmaa 
dhamiasm  .  .  . 
ami  tandnhi  ti  \  cram  era  kho, 
hhikkhave f  hhikkhu  imam  eta 
kdyam  uddhvam  pddatald  .  .  . 


.  .  tidnappakdrassa  asucino 
paccavekkhati  \  atthi  imasmim 
kdye  kcsd  [first  thirty  dkdras 
as  before,  ending]  muttan  ti . 


punar  apy  dha  \  tadyathdpi 
ndma  Subhute  kar^akasya  mu- 
todi    p&md    ndnddhdnydndm 


ami  tanjuld  ami  aarshapd  iti  \ 
evam  era  bodhis^  mdhds^  pra* 
judpdramitdydm  eva  carann 
imam  eva  kdyam  urdhvam 
pddataldd, 

. .  ndndprakdranydiucer  yathd' 
bhutam  pratyaveksate  \  Banty 
asmin  kdye  keid  romdni  tiakhd 
ydvan  mastakam  maatuiungam 
aksigutham  knrnagutham  ^  iti  \ 
pe 


[Ibid.,  §  8.] 

2)nna  caparam,  bh.,  hhikkhu 
spy y  at  h  dpi  passe  y  a  sari  ram 
Hivathikdya  chadditam  ekdha- 
matam  vd     ,     . 


punar  aparam  SuhhUte  bodhi- 
satvah  imaidnagatah  paiyati 
ndndrupdni  mrtaiarirdni  ima- 
6dne  'paviddhdfii  iavaiayane 
ekdhatnrtdni  rd    •     •     . 


^  See  Khnddaka-putha,  }3,  J.R.A.S.,  n.s.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  811,  326. 

'  ThesH  last  two  dkdran^  of  wliicli  I  have  found  mention  in  other  Mahiyaxift 
works,  t'urm  an  addition  t^^  the  list  of  thirty-two.  A  umilar  list  had  been  cited  in 
tlie  passage  immudiately  prece<linf2:  the  present  extract  from  another  Mahajana- 
M'ltra;  aiid  sfvorul  similar  citatious  occur  in  the  Bodhicaryavatara^ika  (ed, 
I'ouisin,  pp.  295,  324-5). 
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rinVakam  vipubbakajdtam  \  vimiakdni  vtpHyakdni  vipaU 

80  wuim  etam  kdyam  upasam-  makdni^  \  sa  imam  em  kdyam 

harati    ayam    pi    kho    kdyo  tatropaaamharati  \  *  ayam  api 

evnmdhammo  evam  bhdvl  etam  kdi^a  eramdharmd  evamavabhd" 

anatlto  ti  iti  ajjhattam  ['re-  roA,  etdrn   dharmatdm   vyali" 

frain  *  as  before].  vrtta '  iti  | 

[§9.] 

punar  c*aparam  .  .  .  sariram    punar  aparam    .    .    .    mrta^ 
•  .  .  kdkehi .  .  khqjjamdndni^.     iarirdni  .  .  .  tnkhdditdni^. 

The  same  details  are  gone  througli  in  both,  except  that 

the   Sanskrit   writer   runs   two  *   Hcathikas  *    (*  cemeteries ') 

into   one   and  otherwise  abridges.      The  extract  from   the 

"  Bhugavatl "    ends    with    the    passage    corresponding    to 

the  conclusion  of   the  ninth  sivathika. 

C.  Bendall. 


6.     *'  The  Buddhist  Praying  Wheel." 

In  a  book  which  lately  appeared  under  the  above  title, 
and  where  the  wheel  and  its  symbolism  is  dealt  with  in 
other  systems  as  well  as  in  the  Buddhist,  I  referred  to  the 
existence  of  wheels  in  the  temples  of  £g}'pt.  One  authority 
for  them  is  Plutarch,  who  in  his  "Life  of  Numa"  touches 
upon  the  custom  of  turning  round  in  adoration,  and  suggests 
the  following  explanation  :  "Perhaps  this  change  of  posture 
may  have  an  enigmatical  meaning,  like  the  Egyptian  wheels, 
admonishing  us  of  the  instability  of  everything  human,  and 

*  A  <loul>ttul  form :  cf.  Mahimitp.  §  52. 

»  No!*.  7  ami  8  [^  14,  IS  of  the  Pali  edition). 

^  The  Sauskrit  equivalfot  of  this  is  iirapathtki^  a  word  not  prerionslT  known 
t^  h'xioons.  Tile  «\:ut  meaniii}?  i»ei>ni8  to  bo  the  comer  of  a  cenieterr,  where 
(uH  \«e  still  find  in  roimtries  tut  far  west  as  Brittany  and  the  Canary  Isles)  old 
i  on«>^  are  thp>wn  and  lett  exported.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that 
Dr.  Itiihl'T's  Ia>t  communications  to  me  were  two  postcards,  written  29th  and 
31  •it  March  last  only  a  lew  days  l>efore  his  death).  lie  shows  by  passaftes  like 
£p.  Iml..  i,  lOS,  veFM'  3n,  that  S'iva,  as  *  chief  of  the  goblins,'  haunts  burial- 
jrr.«und-*.  *•  The  Tali  hivtth%kn^^  (he  adds)  '*is  in  my  opinion  a  contraction  of 
*inr,tr>ithil.il,  wiiich  Stands  tor  »ivapath\ka  with  the  softening  of  medial  jm\  cpr. 
xyhrata  tor  rtjaprta    ....     and  [for  the  contraction]  Sanakrit  rafuira  for 
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preparing  us  to  acquiesce  and  rest  satisfied  with  whatever 
turns  and  changes  the  Divine  Being  allots  us."  This  is 
vague  as  to  what  the  wheels  were,  or  where  they  were 
placed,  hut  a  passage  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  confirms 
the  above  and  supplies  at  least  one  important  detail.  He 
is  writing  on  the  use  of  symbols  by  the  Greeks,  and  says : 
**  Also  Dionysius  Thrax,  the  grammarian,  in  his  book 
'Respecting  the  Exposition  of  the  Symbolical  Signification 
in  Circles/  says  expressly:  'Some  signified  actions  not  by 
words  only,  but  also  by  symbols:  by  words,  as  in  the  case 
of  what  are  called  Delphic  maxims,  "Nothing  in  excess," 
"Know  thyself,"  and  the  like;  and  by  symbols,  as  the  wheel 
that  is  turned  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  derived  from  the 
Egyptians.' "  ("  Miscellanies,"  V,  viii.)  This  tells  us  that 
the  wheels  were  in  temples,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  adopted 
them  from  the  Egyptians,  but  as  no  Egyptologist  of  repute 
has  mentioned  them — up  to  the  present  no  representation 
or  allusion  to  them  has  been  found  in  the  hieroglyphics — 
I  felt  doubtful,  and  hesitated  to  assume  any  certainty  on 
the  subject.  Now  I  feel  more  confidence,  which  is  based 
on  a  communication  I  have  just  received  from  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  so  important  that 
I  send  it  for  publication  in  tho  Journal  of  the  fi..A.S.  The 
communication  consists  of  two  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Hero,  or  Heron,  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus  and  Eurgetes,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.C.  The  first  is  as  follows:  "Prop.  31. 
In  the  porticoes  of  Egyptian  temples  revolving  wheels  of 
bronze  are  placed  for  those  who  enter  to  turn  round,  from 
an  opinion  that  bronze  purifies."  The  other  is :  "  Prop.  68. 
The  construction  of  a  shrine  provided  with  a  revolving 
wheel  of  bronze,  termed  a  purifier,  which  worshippers  are 
accustomed  to  turn  round  as  they  enter." 

The  first  Prop.  31  is  accompanied  by  a  diagram 
of   the   wheel,   which    is    thin,   solid,   and     Q 
vertical. 

In  the  second  Prop.  68  the  wheel  is  thin,  and      a 
vertical,  with  six  spokes. 
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With  Hero's  statements  before  us  it  may  be  taken  as 
almost  a  certainty  that  wheels,  which  could  be  turned  by  the 
worshippers,  existed  in  the  temples  of  Egypt ;  and  we  may 
also  adopt  the  words  of  Dionysius  the  Thracian  that  these 
wheels  were  adopted  into  the  temples  of  the  Greeks :  these 
are  fairly  interesting  facts,  that  I  suspect  will  be  new  to  mo.^t 
readers.  Still,  we  have  the  question  as  to  whether  these  wheels 
in  Egyptian  temples  were  of  Egyptian  origin,  or  imported 
from  some  other  system.  If  the  latter,  from  what  system 
were  they  taken  ?  The  wheel  was  common  to  Bralimanism 
and  Buddhism,  and  it  may  have  been  derived  from  India. 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie  is  inclined  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
In  his  explorations  of  last  season  he  found  a  Ptolemaic 
gravestone   with    the    0     4*    wheel  and  a  trisula  upon  it, 

and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "no  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods." 
From  these  evidences  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the 
Buddhist  missionaries,  at  the  time  of  Asoka,  must  have  found 
their  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  This  conclusion  would 
mean  a  great  deal,  and  would  require  still  more  evidence 
before  it  could  be  assumed  as  a  certainty.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  these  wheels  were  at  the  entrances  of  the  Egyptian 
temples;  and  that  the  wheel  was  the  principal  symbol  on 
the  top  of  the  gates  at  the  Sanchi  and  Bharhut  stiipas.  At 
p  116  of  my  book,  there  is  an  illustration  of  a  small  bronze 
wheel,  with  three  spokes,  from  Japan,  which  boars  a  very 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  wheels  as  described 
bv  Hero.  Miss  Bird  saw  sixteen  of  these  wheels  in  the 
gateway  of  a  cemetery  in  Hakodate,  which  were  turned  by 
people  as  thry  entered.  And  that  the  custom  is  an  ancient 
Buddhist  one  is  shown  bv  Hiss  Folev's  (now  Mrs.  fihvs 
Davids)  letter  in  our  Journal  for  April,  1894,  p.  3i<9.  She 
quotes  from  a  Sanskrit  Buddhist  text  a  passage  describing 
a  wheel  which  had  been  placed  in  the  grand  entrance 
gateway  of  a  temple  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era. 

"William  Simpson. 


j.R.A.s.  1808.  57 
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7.    A   Babylonian   Tablet   referring  to  the  Sharing 

OF  Property. 

A  very  fine  tablet  of  the  Contract  class  is  that  belonging 
to  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.,  and  published  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  "  Inscribed  Babylonian  Tablets,"  pt.  lii.  As,  since 
I  translated  this  text,  the  number  of  these  documents  has 
greatly  increased,  several  improvements  are  possible  in  the 
rendering  that  I  gave  at  the  time,  and  I  therefore  repeat 
the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  text  here. 


Sir  Henry  Peek's  Catalogue,  No.  14, 


ShAIUNO    of   PKOrKRTY. 


▼  

Sal  set  gan  eklu  ugar  D.P. 

Kudma-ba-ui  D.S. 
ga-du-um  isten  gan  eklu 

zitti  A-ah-ba-ti-§u-nu 
3. 1-taekil  Amat-D.P.Samas 

marat  Li-bi-it-Istar 
u  i-ta  ekil  Bel-su-nu 

saku-su  isten  nsir  Puratti 

6.  saku-su  Sane  ki-ir-bi-tum 

sinipu  sar  hamset  zu  b6t 

Sippar  D.S. 
isten  bar  §ar  bet  Kudma- 

ba-ni  D.S. 
9.  isten  alpu  isten  D.P.  mu- 

rum 
isten  abnu  'i-ku-se 
mi-im-ma    an-nu-u    zitti 

Ku-ub-bu-tu 


Three  gan,  a  field  of  the 
territory  of  Kudma-ban!, 

with  one  gan,  a  field  that  is 
the  share  of  Ahhati-§unu, 

beside  the  field  of  Amat-§ama$, 
daughter  of  Libit-I§tar, 

and  beside  the  field  of  B£l- 
iunu; 

its  first  end  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, 

its  second  end  the  common 
ground. 

Two-thirds  of  a  sar  5  zn  (by) 
the  temple  of  Sippara, 

IJ  sar  (by)  the  temple  of 
Kudma-bani, 

one  ox,  one  young  bull, 

one  *ikuse  stone, 
whatever  (there  is),  this  (is) 
the  share  of  Kubbutu, 
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12.  sa  it-ti  D.P.  Ibku-An-nu- 
ni-tum 
D.P.  Be-el-su-nu  D.P. 

BSl-ba-ni 
D.P.  Il-Su-ba-ni  D.P.  Ri- 
rau-um 
15.  ft  D.P.  Marduk-na-si-ir 
ah-hi-§u 
i-zu-zu  zi-zu  ga-am-ru 

Li-ib-ba-§u-nu  ta-ab 
18.  l5-tu  pi-e  a-di  hurasi 
ana  matima  a-hu-um  a-na 

a-hi-im 
la  iragamu. 
21.  Ni§  D.P.  Saraas,  D.P.  Aa, 
D.P.  Mardiik, 
ft  Sa-am-su-i-lu-na  sarru 
it-inu-u 


which  with  Ibku-Annunituiiiy 

BM-§uQu,  BSl-bant, 
Il-§u-bani,  RSmum, 


and   Marduk-nasir,    his 
brothers, 

they  have  divided.     The  di- 
vision is  complete — 

they  are  satisfied, 

from  the  word  to  the  gold. 

In  future  brother  against 
brother 

shall  not  make  a  claim. 

The  spirit  of   iSama§,   Aa, 
Marduk, 

and  Samsu-ilunathe  king  they 
have  invoked. 


Mahar  Da-du-sa  mar  A- 

hu-uni 
24.  mahar   Ta-ri-du-um    ra- 

bi-a-nu-um 
mahar  Sin-i-din-nam  f/idr 

Ib-ku-Sa-la 
mahar  A-ua-tum  nidr  Sin- 

a-bu-su 

V 

27.  mahar  D.P.  Samas-nu-si- 
ir-ab-Ii 


Before  Dadu-sa,  son  of  Ahum ; 
before  Taridum,  the  scribe ; 

before  Sin-idinnam,   son    of 

Ibku-Sala ; 
before  Auatum,  son  of  Sin- 

abu-$u ; 
before  SamaS-nasir-abli. 


Iti  Guda-si-iwi  utu  u-ussu- 

kam 
mu  us-sa  us-sa-a-bi 
30.  ra(?).ra(:-')  e  EMiUla 


Month  lyyar,  day  18th, 

Year  after  that  after 
the    ...     of  the  temple 
of  Bel. 
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Free  Rendering, 

Three  gan^  a  field  in  the  territory  of  Kudma-bant,  with 
one  gany  a  field  that  (was)  the  share  of  Ahhati-§unu,  (situated) 
beside  the  field  of  Araat-SanaS,  daughter  of  Libit-IStar,  and 
beside  the  field  of  BM-sunu,  its  first  end  (being)  the  river 
Euphrates,  (and)  its  second  end  the  common.  Two-thirds  of 
a  sar  (and)  5  zu  (of  ground)  (by)  the  temple  of  Sippara, 
1^  sar  (by)  the  temple  of  Kudma-bani,  one  ox,  one  young 
bull,  one  *ikme  stone — all  this  is  the  share  of  Kubbuta, 
which,  along  with  Ibku-Annunitum,  B61-§unu,  B^l-banl, 
Il-su-bani,  Eferaum,  and  Marduk-nasir,  they  have  divided. 
The  division  is  complete — they  are  satisfied,  from  the  word 
to  the  gold.  They  shall  not  at  any  future  time  bring 
claims  against  each  other.  They  have  sworn  by  Samai,  Aa, 
Merodach,  and  Samsu-iluna  the  king. 

Before  Dadu-sa,  son  of  Ahum;  before  Taridum,  the  scribe; 
before  Sin-idinnam,  son  of  Ibku-Sala;  before  Anatum,  son 
of  Sin-abu-su ;  and  before  Samas-nasir-abli. 

Month  lyyar,  day  18th,  second  year  after  the  (restoration?) 
of  the  temple  of  Bel. 

Kudma-bani  is  written  »->^  ^  Sf  Jt^  ^'  That  this  is 
the  reading,  and  not  Tar-bani,  is  implied  by  the  gloss  to 
»->f-  ^  given  in  W.A.I.,  in,  pi.  Ixviii,  1.  53^.  The  god 
Kudma  seems  to  have  been  the  messenger  of  a  deity  named 
Gusilira.  In  all  probability  Kudma-bani  was  a  suburb  of 
Sippara,  so  named  after  the  owner  of  some  ground  there. 
Instead  of  Kudma,  the  reading  Kutamma  is  also  possible. 

A-ah-ha-ti-su-nu  in  line  2  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that 
the  vowel  is  long.     The  inner  tablet  omits  the  initial  a. 

In  line  6  the  inner  tablet  has  "gS^  HI  t^,  kir-bi-tum, 

for  the  ^  J^  Jz;  t^  of  the  envelope. 

In   line  15  the   inner   tablet   has  >->f  <^^]  ^  'S^<> 

Mnr(h(];'ua'S'n%  for  the  »->f-  Cl^^T  ^^  ^"eIT  iJ^>  Marduk- 
na-si'ir  of  the  envelope. 
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The  phrase  iibba-iu  tdb  (line  17)  is  omitted  on  the  inner 
tahlet. 

Instead  of  "brother  against  brother"  (line  19),  the  inner 
tablet  has  ''  man  against  man." 

In  the  list  of  witnesses  the  variants  are  rabianu  CtJlJ  t^ 
y]f  7^)  for  rabianttm,  ^{^  for  ^^^311  (both  pronounced  Sin) 
in  the  names  Sin-idinnam  and  Sin-abu-§u,  and  '^^,  sir, 
for  ^^yy  Jg^,  si'ir^  in  SamaS-nasir. 

In  the  last  line  the  character  ^J^  ^  or  bit,  'house/  is 
omitted  in  the  inner  tablet. 

The  envelope  is  covered  with  the  seal-impressions  of  the 
witnesses  and  contracting  parties,  only  one  of  them — that 
of  Dadu-sa — having  the  name  of  the  owner.  The  subjects 
which  they  bear  are  interesting  from  a  mythological  point 
of  view,  two  of  them  bearing,  between  the  figures,  an 
emblem  in  the  form  of  a  six-fingered  hand,  and  another 
showing  a  deity  holding  two  cups,  the  streams  which  flow 
from  which  are  being  caught  by  two  little  figures,  each 
kneeling  on  one  knee  and  holding  cups  to  receive  the  sacred 
stream. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


u 
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The  Mantrapatha,  or  thb  Prayerbook  of  the 
Apastambins.  Edited  by  M.  Winternitz.  First  Part. 
{Anecdota  Oxoniemia.  Aryan  Series.  Part  VIII.) 
(Oxford,  1897.) 

The  ritualistic  texts  of  India  certainly  belong  to  a  species 
of  literary  compositions  not  likely  to  grant  to  their  students 
an  immediate  reward  in  the  form  of  literary  enjoyment ; 
but,  dry  and  tough  as  these  texts  are,  their  value  in  eluci- 
dating a  very  important  aspect  of  religious  life  in  ancient 
India  is  not  to  be  underrated.  However,  before  any  safe 
results,  bearing  on  the  history  of  religious  development  in 
India,  on  Indian  chronology,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
theological  schools,  can  be  derived  from  these  sources,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  preparatory  work  to  be  done,  such  as 
really  philological  editions,  with  indexes  and  cross-references, 
and  proper  critical  apparatus. 

Dr.  Winternitz  offers  the  Indianist  in  his  admirable 
edition  of  the  Mantrapatha  of  tlie  Apastambins  a  most 
valuable  contribution  in  this  direction,  especially  valuable 
as  the  present  text  forms  an  indispensable  complement  to 
the  same  scholar's  excellent  edition  of  the  Apastamblya 
Grhyasfitra,  published  in  Vienna  in  1887.  This  sutra-text, 
like  that  of  Gol)hila,  does  not  give  the  Mantras  to  be  recited 
at  the  ceremonies  described,  but  refers  to  a  separate  collection 
of  Mantras,  witliout  which  (as  Dr.  Winternitz  says  in  his 
introduction  to  the  present  publication,  p.  xxxii),  the  sfitrus 
are    hardly    intelligible.      This    collection,    kuuwu    as    the 
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Mantrapatha  (for  other  names,  see  Introd.,  p.  iz  sqq.),  forms, 
as  is  well  known  to  students  of  Indian  ritualism,  part  of 
the  Apastambu-kalpasutra,  and  immediately  precedes  pradna 
27,  which  contains  the  Grhva  ritual.  In  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Caundappa  carya,  a  commentator  on  the 
Apastambasutras,  Dr.  Winternitz  takes  the  Mantraputha 
to  form  prasnas  25  and  26  of  the  whole  corpus,  thus 
correcting  the  statement  of  Hofrath  BUhler,  S.B.E.,  voL  ii, 
p.  xii  (repeated  by  Professor  Oldenberg,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Grhyasfitraa,  S.B.E.,  vol.  xxx,  p.  xxix,  and,  recently, 
by  Professor  Ilillebrandt,  in  Biihler*s  **  Encyclopaedia  of 
Indo-Aryau  llesearch,"  vol.  iii,  fasc.  2,  p.  28j,  that  only 
prasna  26  contained  the  Mantrapatha. 

Of  very  great  interest,  and  bearing  on  important  points 
of   Indian  pliiiology,  is  Dr.  Winternitz'  discussion  in  his 
Introduction,    p.    xxxi    sqq.,    as    to    the    relation    of    the 
Mantrapatha   to    the   sutra-text.      Dr.    Winternitz    accepts 
the    theory    established    for    the    nearly    parallel    case    of 
tlie  Mantrabrahmana,   in  its   relation  to  Gobhila's  Grhya- 
sHtra,    by   Prol'essor    Knaiior,    in    the   Introduction   to   his 
edition    of    this    Grliya  -  text,    and    op{K)ses    the    different 
view    held    by    Professor    Oldenberg    (S.B.E.,    vol.    xxx, 
p.  4  sqq.,  and,  with  reference  to  the  Mantrapatha,  p.  279), 
that  the  respective  ^lantra  collections  and  the  sutra-texts 
were    **  composed    together    and    on    one    common    plan,'* 
that  "  tlio  siltras  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Mantra- 
patha, just    as    the    latter    text    seems   to   presuppose   the 
sutras."      According   to   Dr.    Winternitz    (p.    xxxii)    "  the 
Grhyasiitra    not    only   presupposes    the    Mantrapatha,    but 
was  framed  after  it."     Even  if  we  cannot  lay  much  stress 
on  the  argument  (p.  xxxiii)   that  Apastamba,  when  using 
the   word    ifsam    (Grhyasutra,    8,    10),    wanted   to   correct 
a  current  division  of  sections  in  the  Mantrapatha,  such  as 
the  now  existing  MSS,   present,  the  editor  cites  so  much 
evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  we  must  admit 
him    to    be    fully    justified     in    drawing     the     conclusion 
(p.  xxxviii)   that    "Apastamba   is   neither   the   author  nor 
the  compiler  of  the  Mantrapatha,  which  must  have  existed 
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« 

as  an  independent  collection  before  the  Grhyasutra  was 
composed." 

It  is  not  impossible,  as  Dr.  Wintemitz  hints  (p.  xxxviii), 
that  also  other  Grhyasutras,  besides  that  of  Apastamba  and 
of  Gobhila,  were  **  based  on  similar  prayerbooks,  or  Mantra 
collections/'  just  as  the  Yedic  Samhitus  preceded  the  Srauta- 
sutras.  In  any  case,  such  collections,  as  Dr.  Wintemitz 
points  out  (p.  xxii),  presuppose  a  Grhya  ritual^  whilst 
it  must  be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  sUtraa,  in  that 
concise  form  we  now  find  them,  were  composed  at  the  time 
when  the  Mantra  collections  were  compiled.  And  as  to 
those  Mantras  which  are  quoted  in  Apastamba's  Grhya- 
sutra, but  arc  not  found  in  the  Mantraputha,  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  later  developments  in  the  Grhya  ritual,  which 
had  taken  place  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mantra  text. 

Out  of  the  590  Mantras  occurring  in  the  Mantrapatha, 
the  editor  has  traced  264  parallel  verses  from  different  Vedic 
Samhitas  (and  Brahmunas).  Very  illustrative  is  the  table 
(p.  xli)  showing  the  relation  of  the  Mantrapatha  to  the 
Taittiriya  books,  the  Rgveda  and  Atharvaveda  Samhitus. 
Along  with  other  evidences,  this  table  clearly  indicates  that 
tlie  Mantrapatha  really  belongs  to  the  Taittiriya  school,  or, 
at  any  rate,  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  same. 
Interesting  is  also  the  statement  (p.  xlii)  that  the  Grhya- 
sfitras  of  the  Black  Yajurveda  have  many  more  Mantras 
in  common  with  the  Mantrapatha  than  Grhyasutras  of  the 
other  Vedas.  The  parallel  passages  which  the  editor  quotes 
in  his  critical  notes  to  the  text  will  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  students  of  the  different  Vedic  schools,  and  they  form 
a  valuable  contribution  towards  the  long-felt  desideratum 
of  a  Concordance  of  Vedic  Mantras,  such  as  Professor 
Bloomfield  is  announced  to  prepare. 

But  of  a  still  greater  value  with  reganl  to  such  a  con- 
cordance, is  the  verv  accurate  form  in  which  Dr.  Winternitz 
gives  the  text.  The  leading  principle  in  his  work  is  a  very 
sound  one.  Ilis  task  has  been  to  edit  the  Mantras  in  the 
form  he  thinks  them  to  have  borne  at  the  time  when  the 
Mantraputha  was  compiled,  and,  consequently,  he  does  not 
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enter  upon,  nay,  even  carefully  avoids,  cheap  emendationst 
even  when  such  would  undoubtedly  give  a  better  sense  or 
make  an  unintelligible  Mantra  quite  easy  to  understand, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  course,  mere  scribes'  mistakes 
are  to  be  corrected.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Mantras,  as  l)r.  Winternitz  justly  remarks,  having  been 
handed  down  through  centuries,  were  no  longer  understood, 
and  soon  underwent  a  decay,  which  not  even  their  sacred 
character  could  prevent,  especially  as  they  were  not  in 
charge  of  a  learned  priesthood,  but  constantly  repeated 
by  laymen  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties. 
It  is  clear  that  an  edition  on  such  principles  is  far  more 
difficult,  and  requires  a  much  more  developed  philological 
acumen,  than  if  the  editor  deemed  himself  at  liberty  to 
correct  the  text  at  his  own  discretion,  and  simply  with 
a  view  to  establish  a  reading  giving  the  most  satisfactory 
sense.  Dr.  Winternitz'  well-trained  mind  and  happy  philo- 
logical instinct  have  undoubtedly  helped  him  in  this  task  of 
no  common  delicacy.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  text 
would  require  much  more  time  than  the  reviewer  has  at 
his  command,  and  would  besides,  to  judge  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  edition,  only  lead  to  a  confirmation  of  the 
results  at  which  Dr.  Winternitz  has  arrived.  The  editor 
has  (p.  XV  sqq.)  devoted  an  extensive  discussion  to  the  more 
remarkable  grammatical  and  other  irregularities,  where  his 
careful  method  is  displayed  to  its  full  advantage.  In  a  great 
many  instances  the  decisicm  of  various  readings  in  the  MSS. 
has  been  rendered  easier  through  the  lectio  adopted  by  the 
cornment^itor,  Ilaradatta,  as  an  irregularity  which  he  points 
out  and  tries  to  explain  certainly  must  hold  a  high  authority. 
From  the  time  when  the  Mantrapatha  was  compiled  to  the 
period  when  Haradatta  prepared  his  commentary,  alterations 
might  of  course  have  taken  place  in  the  text,  and  it 
may  even  be  presumed  that  during  the  period  preceding 
the  couipilatioii  of  the  Mantrapatha  in  its  present  form 
the  wording  of  the  Mantras  had  been  changed.  It  would,' 
however,  have  been  a  hopeless  tusk  to  make  out  the  oldest 
form  in  which  the  Mantras  appeared  among  the  Apastambius, 
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or,  rather,  the  school  to  which  Apastamba  confessed  himself 
to  belong  ;  and  Dr.  Winternitz  has  in  such  doubtful  cases 
wisely  confined  himself  to  establishing  the  reading  of  these 
formulas  at  the  time  of  their  commentator. 

The  care  and  accuracy  bestowed  on  an  edition  based  on 
those  principles  find  an  ample  reward  in  the  great  services 
they  render  to  further  investigations  in  the  domain  of  Indian 
philology.  The  irregularities  in  the  text  may  sometimes 
be  of  a  dialectical  character  and  thus  be  of  use  for  the 
study  of  Indian  dialects,  while  such  errors  as  are  due  to 
sheer  ignorance  form  a  valuable  critical  material  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  relation  between  kindred  texts 
of  difiFerent  schools.  Such  mistakes,  moreover,  corroborate 
the  statement  frequently  made,  that  the  theologians  did  not 
always  understand  the  real  import  of  a  formula.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  connection  between  the  Mantra 
and  the  ceremony  it  is  intended  to  accompany  is  often  a  very 
loose  one,  or  based  on  utterly  superficial  grounds,  as  a  mere 
likeness  in  sound  without  a  congruity  in  meaning  (see,  e.g., 
p.  xxix  in  Dr.  Winternitz'  Introduction).  It  would,  of 
course,  be  of  great  interest  to  investig^ite  which  Mantras 
really  have  a  bearing  on  the  corresponding  ceremonies, 
and  of  what  nature  the  connection  between  the  ritualistic 
act  and  the  sacred  fonnulas  generally  is.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Dr.  Winternitz,  whose  authority  in  these  matters 
is  generally  acknowledged,  and  of  whose  great  capacity  the 
present  edition  furni5>hes  such  ample  proofs,  will  enter  upon 
this  subject  in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition,  which  will 
contain  an  English  translation  of  the  Mantras  as  well  as 
Ilaradatta's  commentary  on  the  present  text. 

In  vol.  i  the  editor  gives  two  Appendices,  the  first  being 
a  Synopsis  of  the  Mantrapltha  and  the  Apastamblya  Grhya- 
siitra,  and  the  second  containing  parallel  passages  in  the 
Vedic  Samhitas.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  alphabetical 
Index  of  Mantras. 

The  editor  of  this  text,  as  well  as  the  Indology,  is  to  be 
highly  congratulated  upon  this  very  valuable  contribution. 

J.  N.  Reuter. 
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Mancscrits  Turcs  de  l'Institut  des  Langues  Orientales, 
d^crits  par  W.  D.  Smirnow,  Professeur  de  Tore 
a  rUuiversit^  de  St.  Petersbourg.     (SaiDt-P^tersbourg, 

1897.) 

M.  W.  D.  Smirnow,  the  accomplished  Professor  of  Turkish 
at  St.  Petersburg,  has  published  a  detailed  and  interestingly 
written  Catalogue  of  the  Turkish  and  Turki  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  Russian  Institut  des  Langues  Orientales.  The  collec- 
tion of  MSS.  here  described  is  not  very  extensive,  consisting 
of  only  ninety-eight  works,  seventy-three  of  which  are  in 
Ottoman  Turkish,  the  remainder  being  in  one  or  other  of 
the  Central  Asian  dialects.  Not  is  there  among  the 
ninety-eight  any  work  of  unusual  interest,  either  on  account 
of  ago  or  rarity  and  importance. 

One  of  the  longest  of  Professor  Smirnow's  notices  (No.  44) 
is  devoted  to  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Turkish 
versified  translation  of  the  Sh&h-Ndme,  which  was  made 
for  Qansu  Ghawri,  the  Memliik  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I  in  922 
(a.d.  1516).  This  translation,  of  which  a  complete  copy 
is  in  the  British  Museum  (Or.  1,126),  and  a  manuscript  of 
the  first  volume  (the  same  portion  as  is  in  the  Kussiaa 
Institut)  is  in  the  collection  of  the  writer  of  this  note,  is 
said  by  M.  Smirnow  to  be  the  work  of  an  unknown  author, 
whom  Oriental  custom  has  compelled  to  efface  himself 
under  the  modest  anonymity  of  "this  lowly  bedesman" 
(^^^J^  y).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  author,  following 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  Turkish  poets,  mentions 
his  name  in  the  prologue.  It  is  Sherif,  as  the  following 
couplet  shows : — 


"  Where  has  Sherif  such  standing 
That  Firdawsi's  words  should  be  upon  his  tongue  P" 
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Again,  in  the  epilogue  we  read : 

^U^  ^'\  ^y*^  ^^\  ♦  ^li^  ^Si\  iUi>y  ^  ^j^ 

"  Sherif,  who  has  translated  the  book — 
Let  not  the  reader  cavil  at  him/' 

In  the  preface,  a  few  lines  below  the  verse  already  quoted, 
the  writer  addresses  himself  as  *Seyyid.'  These  two  facts 
— that  his  name  (or  pen-name)  was  Sherif,  and  that  he 
was  a  Seyyid  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet — are  all  that 
we  know  concerning  the  Turkish  translator  of  the  Shdh- 
Ndme ;  so  Professor  Smi mow's  description  of  him  as  an 
'inconnu*  is  after  all  not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Professor 
Smirnow  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  work  (or  rather 
that  portion  of  it  in  the  Institut)  was  finished  in  the  year 
952  (1545).  As  the  first  volume  winds  up  with  a  prayer 
for  the  prosperity  of  Sultan  Ghawri,  who  was  killed  in 
922  (15 1 C),  the  date  952  is  manifestly  impossible.  The 
true  date  of  completion  is  given  in  the  subscription  to  the 
British  Museum  MS.;  it  is  913  (1507).  The  date  952, 
which  Professor  Smirnow  finds  at  the  end  of  his  copy,  does 
not  occur  in  the  other  MSS.,  and  is  possibly  that  of  the 
transcription  of  the  volume.  As  it  is  comparatively  rare 
to  meet  with  Turkish  MSS.  embellished  with  miniatures, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  three  above-mentioned 
MSS.  of  this  translation — the  only  copies  known — either 
are  so  decorated  or  have  been  executed  with  a  view  to 
such  decoration.  In  the  St.  Petersburg  MS.,  while  two 
miniatures  alone  have  been  painted  in,  spaces  have  been 
left  blank  for  several  others ;  the  British  Museum  copy 
once  contained  seventy-four,  but  all  have  been  cut  out;  in 
the  third  MS.  there  are  thirty-three,  all  completely  finished 
and  highly  elaborated. 

Another  volume  of  some  interest  is  No.  52,  the  Nig&ristan 
of  Za'ifi.  This  is  not  a  translation  of  the  well-known 
Persian  work  with  the  same  title,  but  an  original  poem 
composed  by  the  author  as  a  distraction  from  the  sorrow 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of   his  six  sons,  who  died  of  the 
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plague  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  days.  Professor 
Smirnow  is  inclined  to  think  this  MS.  unique ;  in  any 
case  the  work  is  extremely  rare,  and  hitherto  practically 
unknown.  The  Ottoman  biographers  certainly  speak  of 
this  Za'ifi  (Pir  Muhammed  bin-Evrenos),  to  whom  they 
attribute  a  Commentary  on  Sa'di's  Gulistdn ;  but  they  make 
no  mention  of  any  work  of  his  entitled  Nig&rist&n.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author's  own  statement  this  poem  was  written 
in  959  (1552). 

No.  61  is  the  Diwdn  of  a  mystic  poet  called  Bdsheni; 
this  is  possibly  the  mystic  poet  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
the  biographer  Latifi. 

It  is  inexact  to  describe  No.  62,  the  Defter-i  *Ashq,  "Love's 
Register,"  of  Fazil  Bey,  as  an  introduction  to  that  author*s 
other  erotic  poems.  It  is  really  a  quite  independent  work, 
its  subject  being  the  story  of  the  successive  love  affairs, 
real  or  fictitious,  in  which  the  poet  was  concerned.  It 
was,  however,  for  some  reason  never  completed,  only  four 
adventures  out  of  a  promised  twenty-two  being  given. 

In  No.  69  there  is  among  other  things  the  rare  and 
interesting  treatise  called  Bulbuliye,  in  which  the  aathor 
Birr  I,  under  the  veil  of  an  allegory,  defends  the  Mevlevian 
dervishes  against  the  attack  made  on  them  by  the  orthodox 
party  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Catalogue  under  review  contains,  of  course,  many 
other  items  of  interest,  which  Professor  Smirnow's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Turkish  literature  has  enabled  him  to 
describe  in  a  manner  which  is  always  suggestive  and 
instructive.  In  all  points  connected  with  the  description 
of  the  MS3.  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  work  of  this  class  should 
be.  We  would  congratulate  the  learned  and  industrious 
author,  not  only  on  his  valuable  and  interesting  Tolume, 
but  on  having  had  the  good  sense  to  write  in  French  instead 
of  Russian,  and  by  so  doing  having  immensely  widened 
tbe  scope  of  usfc!'ilil^s§  it  ^^s  work. 
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Vie  DE  Sultan  Husain  Baiqara.    Traduit  de  Khwandamlr 
par  H.  Fert6.     (Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux,  1898.) 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  Hablbu  -  s  -  siyar  of 
KhwiindamTr,  and  represents  the  first  part  of  that  author's 
life  of  Sultan  Plusain,  the  ruler  of  Herat  from  1470-1506. 
Everything  which  will  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Persia 
during  that  period  deserves  to  be  welcomed,  and  M.  Fert^ 
is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  courage  and  success  with 
which  he  has  grappled  with  Khwandamir's  magniloquence. 
But  we  fear  there  is  not  much  in  the  book  to  attract  the 
general  reader.  Sultan  Husain  was  no  doubt  a  great 
personality  and  his  Court  at  Herat  was  a  very  brilliant 
one,  but  his  character  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
attractive.  Shiih  Rukh,  one  of  his  predecessors,  seems  to 
have  been  a  much  greater  man,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  pity 
that  M.  Ferte  did  not  select  his  life  for  a  commencement. 

He  states  that  he  chose  Sultan  Husain  on  account  of  some 

•  •        • 

remarks  by  M.  Defremery,  and  because  it  was  the  life  of 
which  Khwandamlr  was  best  qualified  to  speak.  An  earlier 
Orientalist  than  Defremery,  M.  Quatrem^re,  had  already 
drawn  attention  to  that  excellent  chronicle  the  Habibu-s- 
siyar,  which  he  translates  by  the  words  "  L'Ami  des 
biographies,"  and  which  he  describes  as  in  every  respect 
'*  un  recueil  aussi  important  qu' instruct  if."  In  the  same 
article  (Notices  et  Kxt raits,  xiv)  M.  Quatremere  gives 
a  translation  of  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Shah  Rukh 
from  the  Persian  of  *Abdu-r-razzaq. 

SuUan  Husain  has  had  two  biographers  besides  Khwanda- 
mlr, and  one  of  them,  at  least,  gives  a  much  more  interesting 
description  of  the  man  than  does  Khwandamlr.  This  is  Babar, 
who  in  his  Memoirs  devotes  many  pages  to  an  aoeount  of 
Sultan  Husain  and  his  Court.  It  does  not  appear  that  Babar 
ever  saw  him,  or  at  least  he  could  only  have  done  so  when 
a  child,  but  he  knew  all  about  him  and  was  doubly  connected 
with  him,  Sultan  Husain  having  successively  married  two  of 
Biibar*s  paternal  aunts,  and  Babar's  favourite  wife  Maham 
being  a  relative  of  Sultan  Husain.    M.  Ferte  says  that  Babar 
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always  speaks  of  Sultan  Husain  with  respect  and  praise,  and 
this  though  the  latter  had  always  been  the  indefatigable 
enemy  of  his  grandfather  and  his  family.  But  both  these 
statements  require  qualification.  Babar's  picture  of  Sultau 
Husain  is  by  no  means  altogether  favourable  or  pleasing. 
He  praises  him  for  his  noble  descent  (which  resembled 
Babar's  own)  and  for  his  bravery,  but  he  accuses  him  of 
drink  and  debauchery  and  says  that  the  swift  ruin  of  his 
descendants  was  the  result  of  God's  judgment  upon  him 
for  his  evil  deeds.  Neither  could  he  be  prejudiced  against 
Sultan  Husain  as  the  constant  foe  of  his  house.  Not  only 
was  he,  as  we  have  seen,  related  to  Sultan  Husain,  but  be 
must  have  looked  with  favour  upon  a  man  who,  though 
he  fought  with  his  grandfather  Abu  Sa'ld,  yet  avenged  his 
death  by  conquering  and  killing  his  executioner,  Mlrza 
Yiidgar.  The  other  biography  of  Sultan  Husain  is  by 
Daulat  ShJih,  and  comes  into  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets" 
because  Sultan  Husain  was  himself  a  poet  and  the  author 
of  a  hagiology.  (Rieu,  Pers.  Cat.,  i,  361.)  It  has  been 
translated  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  (Notices  et  Extraits, 
xiv,  262.) 

M.  Ferte  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  any  MS.  of 
the  Habib,  and  his  translation  is  made  from  the  Bombay 
lithograph.  Perhaps  this  may  account  for  some  mistakes. 
For  instance,  at  p.  5,  Badfu-z-zamln  is  described  as  having 
fled  to  Qandahar,  but  two  B.M.  MSS.  give  Qanduz  as  the 
name  of  the  place.  In  a  note  to  p.  2  we  are  told  that 
there  is  a  pun  on  the  word  tiVy  which  signifies  both  Mars 
and  an  arrow.  But  Tlr  is  the  planet  Mercury,  not  Mars, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  any  pun  is  intended.  In  note  5  to 
p.  5,  instead  of  "  torch  of  the  sovereign  family,"  the 
translation  should  be  "  torch  of  the  family  of  Tlmur " 
(SahibqiranI).  At  p.  30  we  have  the  translation  "The  cry 
of  '  Be  on  guard '  mounted  up  from  the  bastions  to  the 
governor  of  the  5th  Castle,"  and  we  are  told  in  a  note  that 
this  refers  to  Mars.  But  in  the  MSS.  the  word  is  "  from," 
not  "  to,"  the  fifth  (or  five),"  and  surely  all  that  is  meant 
is  that  the  cry  of   "Be  on  the  alert"  went  up  from  all 
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the  fivo  fortified  gates  of  Herat.  At  p.  61  we  have  the 
word  shahah  left  untranslated,  and  it  is  stated  in  a  note 
that  the  word  <u^  is  not  to  be  found  in  TurkI  dictionaries. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  the  Akbar-nama  (Bib.  Ind.,  ed.  i, 
1-56,  three  lines  from  foot),  and  there  also  it  refers  to 
a  shower  of  arrows.  In  the  text  it  is  written  <^*s-i,  but 
the  list  of  errata  corrects  it,  unnecessarily  perhaps,  to  ^tt. 
The  word  seems  to  be  Persian  and  to  be  onomatopoetic  for  the 
whizzing  of  arrows.  Perhaps  ^^^  is  the  correct  form,  but 
Richardson  gives  both  shnpdshdp  and  shlb,  Platts,  in  his 
Ilindustilnl  Dictionary,  connects  it  with  the  Sanskrit  root 
of  the  verb  *  to  throw.*  ^  At  p.  25  we  have  a  note  about 
Hiidkan  or  Radegiin.  M.  Fert^  says  he  has  not  been  able 
to  find  it  in  any  map.  He  cannot  have  looked  at  many. 
He  will  find  it  in  E.  Reclus's  map  of  Persia  at  the  end 
of  vol.  ix  of  his  Geography,  and  also  in  the  map  to  Curzon's 
Persia.  It  lies  N.N.W.  of  JIa.:^had,  and  was  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Nev  Elias  in  his  contribution  to  the  R.A.S.  Journal 
about  Sliaibanrs  inscription. 

In  his  preface  M.  Ferte  speaks  of  Khwandamlr  having 
accompanied  Muh.  Zamiln  Mlrzii  to  India,  and  having  shared 
his  fortunes  to  the  end.  But  though  Khwandamlr  may  have 
visited  India  along  with  Muh.  Zuman  he  certainly  was  not 
with  him  till  the  end  of  the  prince's  life.  For  Khwandamlr 
died  near  Mandii  in  1)41  (1534),  and  Muh.  Zaman  Mirza 
lived  till  910  (1531)),  boing  drowned  in  the  Ganges  after 
the  rout  of  Cliausa.  It  also  appears  from  Khwandamlr's 
account  of  Sultan  Husain's  descendants  that  Muh.  Zamaa 
ioined  Bilbar  many  vears  before  the  latter  invaded  India. 

It  is  to  1)0  hoped  that  M.  Ferte  will  go  on  with  his 
translation,  and  that  he  will  give  us  more  notes,  especially 
historical  ones.  It  is  a  fault — many  will  think  it  a  merit — 
that  French  scholars  give  few  notes.  For  instance,  Pavct 
de  Courteille  is  most  sparing  of  notes  in  his  translation  of 
Babar*s  Memoirs.  Perhaps  when  M.  Ferte  gives  more 
notes,  he  will  explain  who  was  the  Payanda  Sultan  Begam 

*  Siv  also  VuIUt".  ii,  10,  d.v.  u^  and  «.^UV^. 
J.R.A.8.   1808.  58 
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who  helped  her  nephew  Yiidgar  to  the  throne  of  Herat 
Surely  she  was  a  different  person  from  Sultan  Husain's 
wife,  but  wo  do  not  know  whose  wife  or  daughter  ahe  was. 

n.  Bevekidge. 


Ideals  of  the  East.     Bv  Herbkrt  Batnes.      8vo. 
(London :  Swan  Sonnenscbein,  1898.) 

In  "  Ideals  of  the  East "  ilr.  Baynes  aims  at  presenting 
Eastern  relij^ious  thought  to  the  philosopher  of  the  West 
in  such  a  guise  that  ho  "  may  not  be  too  conscious  that 
tlie  sublime  ideas  to  which  he  is  introduced  are  the  outcome 
of  a  thinker  wliolly  unlike  himself,  both  in  language  and 
in  mind."  He  brings  to  his  task  keen  sympathy  with  the 
subject,  and  a  reading  so  wide  that  probably  few  scholars 
would  be  prepared  to  give  an  adequate  criticism  of  the 
whole  book. 

Tlie  ideals  of  the  East  arc  classified  as  the  ethical^  the 
metaphysical,  the  theosophical,  and  the  religious.  This 
classification  involves  some  cross-division,  as  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path  falls  under  the  first,  and  the  Buddhist 
Confession  of  Faith,  on  the  ground  that  it  implies  worship, 
under  the  last.  ]\Ir.  Baynes'  method  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  author  of  each  svstem,  or  the  book  in  which  it  is 
set  forth;  and  then,  because^  as  he  says,  "the  diction  of 
the  idealist  is  essentially  poetic,"  there  follows  a  metrical 
rendering  of  salient  points  in  the  doctrine.  The  book  does 
not  therefore  treat  exhaustively  of  any  philosophic  or 
religious  system,  either  in  itself  or  in  reference  to  other 
systems,  but  takes  from  each  that  which  can  be  expressed 
in  the  language  and  forms  of  tlie  West,  and  which  is  akin 
to  European  transcendentalism.  This  is  in  some  respects 
misleading,  as  language  and  metre  sometimes  suggest 
associations  which  do  not  belong  to  the  originals :  but 
many  of  the  renderings  are  graceful,  and  the  passages 
chosen   are   in    themselves    beautiful,   and    appeal    to    the 
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common  religious  sense  of  humanity.  If  the  book  attracts 
those  who  would  be  repelled  by  Eastern  modes  of  exposition, 
and  leads  them  to  further  study,  it  will  do  a  good  work. 

C.  M.  R. 


Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents  recording  the  transfer  of 
property,  including  the  so-called  private  contracts,  legal 
decisions,  and  proclamations  preserved  in  the  Kouyunjik 
Collections  of  the  British  Museum,  chiefly  of  the  Seventh 
Century  B.C.  Copied,  collated,  arranged,  abstracted, 
annotated,  and  indexed  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns, 
M.A.  Vol.  I :  Cuneiform  Texts.  (Cambridge :  Deighton 
Bell  &  Co.,  1898.) 

It  is  something  that  rejoices  the  heart  to  see  a  book  of 
this  kind  produced  in  England,  by  a  native  of  the  country ; 
and  credit  is  not  only  due  to  the  author  for  his  painstaking 
compilation  of  a  corpus  of  a  comparatively  uninteresting 
section  of  Assyrian  literature,  but  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Portland  are  also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  munificence 
that  they  have  displayed  in  paying  the  heavy  expenses  that 
this  publication  must  have  involved.  May  they  find  many 
imitators,  and  also  not  themselves  relax  in  such  a  good  work  I 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  texts  here  published  are  mainly 
of  the  nature  of  contracts.  Beginning  with  the  loan-tablets, 
which  are  generally  verj'-  simple  documents,  the  compiler 
goes  on  to  publish  texts  of  a  more  complicated  nature — 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  slaves,  houses,  plantations,  Qelds, 
estates,  and  even,  apparently,  cities.  Others  are  grants 
of  estates  by  the  Assyrian  kings  on  accoimt  of  services 
rendered,  legal  decisions,  documents  of  the  nature  of  deeds 
of  gift,  etc.,  etc. 

Unlike  the  Babylonian  documents  of  the  same  kind, 
the  Assyrian  contracts  vary  but  little  as  to  their  form,  so 
that  they  are  not,  unfortunately,  by  any  means  so  instructive 
as  those  of  the  southern  country.  In  spite  of  this  defect, 
however,    they   are   sufiiciently   interesting    to    justify   the 
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present  work,  which  is  an  exceedingly  useful  and  valuable 
one  to  all  students  of  Assyrian. 

Notwithstanding  that  throughout  these  documents  special 
legal  forms  piBculiar  to  the  Assyrian  scribes  are  found, 
a  certain  number  of  peculiarities  are  met  with  which 
strike  the  student.  The  chief  of  these  are,  that  the  forms 
used  seem  to  be  exceedingly  ancient,  that  a  few  of  them 
are  identical  with  forms  used  by  the  Babylonians  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ  or  earlier,  and  that  many  of 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  arc  of  the  same  nature  as 
tliose  of  Babylonian  documents  of  the  same  early  date.  It 
has,  of  course,  been  fully  recognized  that  Assyrian  civilization 
had  its  origin  in  Babylonia,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  likenesses  that  exist  between  certain  of 
the  legal  forms  used  and  the  names ;  the  noteworthy  thing 
is  that  these  forms  and  names  seem  to  be  rare  or  wanting, 
at  the  time  the  Assyrian  documents  were  written,  in 
Babylonia,  the  land  where  they  had  their  origin. 

The  following,  which  is  a  translation  of  the  first  tablet 
in  the  book,  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  a  large  number  of 
these  texts : — 

"Sixteen  shekels  of  silver  from  Kisir-A§§ur  to  Abdi- 
Siiinsi.  lie  has  taken  it  in  possession.  On  the  1st  day 
of  the  month  Taminuz  he  shall  repay  the  silver;  if  he 
repay  it  not,  to  its  fourth  part  it  shall  increase.  Month 
Nisan,  day  11th,  eponymy  of  Bel-ludari. 

"  Before  Girittu  ;  before  Nargi ;  before  Arad-Banitum." 

From  this  and  other  texts  it  would  appear  that  in 
Assyria  the  interest  on  mouev  lent  amounted,  as  a  rule, 
t«)  no  less  than  25  per  cent.  This  part  of  the  world  must, 
at  the  time  to  which  these  tablets  belong,  have  been  the 
paradise  of  the  moneylender.  In  Babylonia  interest  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  20  per  cent. 

Among  the  sales  of  slaves  we  meet  with  the  following 
interesting  text : — 

**Seal  of  Nabu-rihtam-usur,  son  of  AmurdiSe,  the  Hasite, 
(mo ting)  through  Arad-Istar,  of  the  city  of  the  kiiu ; 
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"  Seal  of  TeMt&a,  his  son  ; 

**  Seal  of  Silira- Addi,  his  son  : 

"  (These  are)  the  masters  of  the  girl  sold. 

"  Niht^sarau  has  bought  B^ltu-haaina,  daughter  of  Nabft- 
nhtam-usur,  for  16  shekels  of  silver,  for  SihsL,  her  son.  She 
has  taken  her  as  his  wife.  She  is  the  wife  of  Sihft.  The 
complete  money  has  been  paid.  Whoever  afterwards,  at 
a  future  time,  shall  rise  up,  (and)  shall  make  a  claim, 
whether  Nabii-rihtam-usur,  or  his  sons,  or  his  grandsons, 
or  his  brothers,  or  his  nephews,  or  his  representative,  or 
anyone  of  his,  who  shall  seek  to  proceed  at  law  against 
Nihtfisarau,  her  sons,  (or)  her  grandsons,  shall  pay  10  shekels 
of  silver.     In  his  process  he  shall  not  have  the  word  (?). 

*'  Before  Sahpira&u,  the  president  (?) ;  before  Bel-sum- 
iddina,  son  of  Ilu-danani ;  before  Isid-Belti,  son  of  Ati, 
the  kitu ;  altogether  three  next  of  kin  (P),  who  (guarantee) 
the  woman  against  the  possession,  the  hand,  the  profit,  the 
interest  of  Karmeu-niSft,  next  (of  kin).* 

'*  Before  Amurdi§e ;  before  Banitum  ;  before  Arad-Nanaa ; 
before  Butum-hese;  before  IIa§ba-  .  .  .  ;  before  Bel- 
surra  (P)-  .  .  .  ;  before  E-  .  .  .  ;  before  Ilal- 
.  .  .  ;  before  Abdi-  .  .  .  ;  before  Abdi-  .  .  .  ; 
before  Ulul4a;  before  Niir-Samas ;  before  Putu-Paiti ; 
before  Ate'u  ;  before  Nabft-nadin-Alie,  the  scribe. 

"  Month  Elul,  day  1st,  epouymy  of  Asur-m&ta-taris." 

The  many  unusual  expressions  in  these  tablets  often  make 
the  translation  very  difficult,  and  the  renderings  of  certain 
of  the  phrases  in  the  t«xt  given  above  must  be  regarded  as 
doubtful.  Nevertheless,  the  rendering,  as  a  whole,  is  trust- 
worthy. On  one  important  point  more  light  is  needed, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  true  status  of  the  woman  *  sold.' 
In  order  to  make  it  read  well,  I  have  rendered  -^  sitimifH, 
and  -^  ^TTT^  "^T^  sintiiifiUf  as  if  they  stood  for  aiiatii  and 
dssfiti  respectivel}' ;  *  woman,'  which  is  the  real  meaning 
of  ninniitUf  not  giving  any  adequate  sense  in  English.     It 

*  The  word  in  the*nn<nnal  id  urkiu^  plurnl  urkiutt.     It  Tncanii  literally  -when 
applied  to  a  piT:<ou)  *'  h«  who  comes  alter/'  hence  the  meaning  here  8ug},at(t«d. 
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may  be  that  the  girl  was  sold  to  NihtSSarau  for  her  son, 
as  his  concubine,  though  the  wording  of  the  context,  and 
the  mention  of  the  kindred  of  the  girl,  seem  rather  to  be 
against  this  view,  especially  as  the  use  -of  certain  legal 
terms  and  phrases  may  have  differed  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  she  is 
represented  as  having  more  than  one  '  master '  (the  word 
beiu  is  here  to  be  transcribed  as  plural,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  the  plural  sign)  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
girl  was  rather  the  natural  daughter  of  Nabft-rihtam-usur 
than  his  legal  daught-er. 

The  author  draws  attention,  in  his  preface,  to  the 
interesting  nature  of  his  No.  321,  which  is  a  composition 
i'or  manslaughter  or  murder,  in  which  the  person  who 
caused  the  death  of  the  man  was  to  give  a  slave-girl  as 
compensation.  If  he  did  not  give  this  girl,  theni  to  all 
appearance,  he  was  himself  to  be  put  to  death  on  the 
grave  of  the  man  that  had  been  slain  {summa  sinnista  Id 
Iduiy  ina  eli  qaburi  m  Samaku  idnku'8u,  "If  he  do  not 
give  the  woman,  they  shall  kill  him  upon  the  grave  of 
Samaku ").  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  purport  of 
this  very  interesting  and  unique  text. 

Certain  of  the  contracts  referring  to  reaping  will  be  found 
to  confirm  what  I  said  in  my  paper  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  July, 
1897  (p.  592),  concerning  the  likeness  of  the  tablet  translated 
on  pp.  590-592  to  Assyrian  rather  than  to  Babylonian  forms 
of  expression.  The  common  phrase  sibiu  bennu  ana  ihien  me 
inne  reminds  one  of  the  similar  Babylonian  expression  ana 
Unii  saisi  tep^itum,  ana  drhi  isten  bennu.  Notwithstanding 
what  is  known  of  these  words,  the  exact  signification  is  still 
very  doubtful.  In  all  probability  they  refer  to  the  interest 
retained  or  renounced,  by  the  seller,  in  the  slave  sold. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  there  is  a  rich  harvest  to  be  reaped 
in  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties  and  the  witnesses  to 
these  documents.  The  well-known  Hebrew  word  for  *  lord,* 
Adonai,  apparently  forms  part  of  the  interesting  name 
Adunaiz  or  Adunaizi  (f  fj  ^^  ^^  t:|  or  f  fj  ttff  ^^  tg 
>fl^^),  which  appears,  in  tablet  No.  31,  under  the  form  of 
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I  »-l^^T,  i.e.,  the  character  for  Mord'  followed  by  tz.  The 
popularity  of  the  god  Ya'u  (= Jah)  is  also  testified  to  by 
such  names  as  Ya'ila,  **  Jah  is  God,"  Au-bani,  "  Jah  is  my 
creator,"  Au-Aa,  **  Jah  is  Aa,"  Milkaya,  *'  counsel  of  Jah," 
Au-idri,  "  Jah  is  my  glory  (P),"  etc.,  etc.  The  names  of 
unusual  gods  also  occur  compounded  with  the  names  of  men, 
and  among  these  may  be  noted  Si'  in  such  names  as  Si'turi, 
Si'banik(P),  Si'nftri ;  Zubi  (P)  in  Zubi-sidqi;  NaShu^  in 
Kashu^-aali;  Suriha  in  Suriha-Aa,  "Suriha  is  Aa,"  and 
others.  To  sort  out  the  nationalities  of  these  various  names 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  exercise. 

Now  and  then,  too,  one  comes  across  new  or  unusual 
meanings  of  Akkadian  ideographs.  The  group  |  »-^^  ^ 
►<y<  ^  and  its  variant  f  ]}  ^JQ  ^]<  r^,  Zarutl,  show  that  the 
character  »-^^  could  be  read  zaru  as  well  as  ziru.  The  name 
T  ^ET  "^T  "^T  V  Tr  2^  '-4-»  La'tu-ba-ia-a-ni-Uu,^  which 
has  the  variant  f  *-^]  Jjyf  fj  ^  »->f-,  shows  that  the  character 
J]y  is  here  to  be  read  tubasa,  aorist  pu'ul  of  the  root  bdiu^ 
*  to  be  ashamed,'  a  meaning  probably  given  to  it  on  account 
of  its  meaning  also  '  dog,'  that  animal  being  held  as 
a  shameless  and  unclean  thing  by  most  nations  of  the  East. 
Another  interesting  variant  occurs  in  a  name  in  No.  307, 
translated  above.  In  two  places  it  is  written  f  *->{-  ^  4f  ^L 
-^""ffl  ^  Ar»  Nabu-ri-ih-tam-usur,*  but  in  line  9  we 
have  f  »-4-  l3^  ^ZTl.*Ar>  indicating  for  ^^|^  the  meaning 
of  rihtu,  *  remainder.' 

The  texts  referring  to  the  two  wives  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
the  tablets  granting  rewards  to  the  generals  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  apparently  on  account  of  services  rendered,  will 
probably  be  read  with  interest.  In  the  second  volume, 
which  will  contain  translations  and  a  glossary,  a  list  of 
additions  and  corrections  will  be  given  by  the  author. 

*  My  copy  ha«  Ntt^ri. 
'  Or  Na^ri-aali. 

*  **  Makf  me  not  aKhame<i,  0  God." 

*  This  uHiuf  means  ''Nebo,  protect  the  rest."    The  god  seems  to  be  called 
Dp<jQ  to  protect  thoiiv  of  the  tamily  who  sunriTed  tome  illness  or  catastrophe. 
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Zimmeni's  article  in  the  Zeitschrift  far  Atisyriologie^ 
entitled  "  tJeber  Rhythmus  ini  Babylonischen,"  is  very 
interesting,  treating,  as  it  does,  not  only  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  but  also  of  the  length  and 
accent  in  the  language  itself.  Spellings  like  he-H-i-ka^ 
stfi'tna'ui'i'ka,  he  remarks  (following  Bezold),  introduce  the 
accentuation  beii/ia,  itihnanika.  Banu  for  banau,  ihnu  for 
ihniUf  arku  for  arkiu,  show  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable 
in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  two  syllables. 

Instances  of  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  are  exhibited 
in  the  aorist  and  the  imperative:  iksud,  takiud,  ibni,  etc., 
kiisuil,  birti,  etc.  So  also  in  the  construct  case  samds,  qirib, 
vzun,  gimrdt,  pulhdf,  Subdt,  ka^ddy  ktmud,  etc.,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  accent luition  of  such  words  and  forms  as 
ukamd,  nhkml,  kuH^id,  fnitkaisid,  kusmd,  iSakan^  etc.,  is 
doubtful :  was  it  on  the  ultimate  or  the  penultimate  ? 

Such  a  form  as  na-si'V-ir  (  =  noser)  seems  to  imply  that  in 
the  permansive  or  participle  of  the  kal  the  accent  was  on 
the  last  syllable,  and  there  are  ways  of  writing  the  present 
or  future  tense  that  imply  the  same  thing.  Definite 
evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  niphal  form  im-niah' 
ha-a-as^  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  indication 
which  these  spellings  convey  are  correct.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  accent  often  depended 
on  intonation,  arising  from  emphasis  or  the  shade  of 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  .Further  additions  to 
our  already  extensive  material  will  doubtless  determine 
many  questions  of  this  kind. 

*^ Konig  TukuHi  bil  nisi**  ttnd  die  " kufdische  Sehop/ungS" 
legendeJ^  This  is  an  article  by  Zimmern  upon  a  very 
interesting  text  published  by  Father  Scheil,  and  regarded 
by  him  as  referring  to  an  unknown  king  named  Tukulti- 
bel-nisi  (an  explanation  that  he  afterwards  withdrew), 
and  other  inscriptions  published  by  Winckler,  S.  A.  Smith, 
and  Bezold  in  the  Museum  Catalogue.  After  a  comparison 
of  the  tablet  published  by  Scheil  with  the  British  Museum 
tablet  K.  5,418a,  Professor   Zimmern  gives  in  his  paper 
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a  transcription  and  translation  of  the  text,  as  revealed 
in  the  copies  of  tablets  that  he  has  been  able  to  use,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  gives  an  account,  or 
part  of  the  account,  of  the  Guthean  legend  of  the  Creation. 
The  text  begins  with  a  reference  to  a  king  and  a  ruler 
who  was  lord  of  the  Anunnaki,  and  afterwards  speaks  of 
a  barbarous  people  who  drank  foul  water,  and  did  not 
drink  pure  water,  whose  understanding  was  warped,  who 
were  accustomed  to  overpower,  capture,  and  kill.  They 
were  people  with  the  bodies  of  bats,  and  men  with  faces 
of  ravens.  They  had  been  created  by  the  great  gods,  and 
suckled  by  the  deep  {iiamatu).  These  strange  people  seem 
to  have  owned  allegiance  to  seven  kings,  all  brothers,  sons 
of  a  father  named  Ilu-banini  (?)  and  a  mother  named 
Melili.  The  seven  brothers  are  named,  the  first  being 
called  Me-mangab  and  the  second  Medudu.  The  names 
of  the  others  are  mutilated  or  lost.  The  narrator, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  king,  and  who 
speaks  in  his  own  person,  made  sacrifices,  and  in- 
quired of  the  gods,  who  commanded  him  to  go  forth 
against  these  tierce  and  terrible  people.  The  first  year 
of  the  expedition  he  sent  out  120,000  warriors,  but  not 
one  of  them  came  back  alive.  The  second  year  he  tried 
again,  and  sent  out  90,000  more,  with  the  same  result. 
The  third  year  he  sent  out  60,700  (?),  but  these  too  all 
perished.  In  his  despair  and  anguish  of  heart  he  re- 
proached himself  on  account  of  the  misfortune  that  he 
had  brought  upon  his  land  in  sending  forth  to  their  death 
so  many  of  his  people,  and  he  decided  that  he  would  now 
go  forth  to  meet  the  foe  himself.  The  record  here  becomes 
mutilated,  but  one  may  guess  that  he  was  successful, 
especially  as  he  states  that  he  has  had  a  tablet  made  and 
a  memorial  inscribed  for  the  ruler  who  should  come  after 
him,  which  document  he  had  left  in  the  temple  of  L-meslum 
in  Cuthah,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  NergaL 

''  Look  upon  this  memorial-stone. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  this  memorial-stone, 
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Despair  not,  yield  not, 

Fear  not,  tremble  not. 

May  thy  foundation  be  firm, 

Muyest  thou  be  faithful  to  thy  wife ; 

Strengthen  thy  walls, 

Fill  tliy  ditches  with  water, 

Into   thy   receptacles   cause  thoa   thy  grain,    thy 

silver,  thy  possessions,  thy  goods, 
thy  weapons  (?),  and  thy  furniture  to  enter." 

The  remainder  of  the  text  (five  mutilated  lines)  is  in  the 
same  strain  of  good  advice,  to  be  prepared  against  the 
coming  foe,  and  the  text  probably  ended  in  a  promise  of 
success  provided  these  recommendations  were  carried  out 
with  prayer,  offering,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

The  word  which  I  have  above  translated  as  *  bat  *  is 
issiir  harrCf  literally  *  bird  of  the  caves,'  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  best  rendering  of  the  expression.  If  this 
translation  be  correct,  it  would  show  that  in  the  Babylonian 
legends  there  existed  something  similar  to  the  Harpies  of 
Greek  mythology. 

M.  Alfred  Boissier,  in  the  R^ne  simitique  edited  by 
M.  Halevy,  gives  some  interesting  notes  upon  certain 
inscriptions  from  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  accompanied  by 
translations.  The  first  refers  to  a  cylinder-seal  published 
bv  M.  Menant  in  his  book,  ''  Les  Pierres  Grav^  de  la 
Haute  Asie,"  vol.  i,  pL  iii.  No.  1.  This  object  was 
discovered  by  Layard,  and  the  design  apparently  represents 
a  chieftain  with  followers,  captives,  and  spoils  of  war.  The 
author's  contention  that  the  inscription  accompanying 
this  scene  is  not  one  of  Bur-Sin's  (as  has  been  stated) 
seems  to  bo  well  founded.  The  other  texts  treated  of  are 
prayers  of  the  Babylonian  king  ^amad-§um-ukin,  brother 
of  Assur-bani-apli,  and  a  letter  in  which  this  ruler  is 
mentioned.  This  last,  which  refers  to  a  person  thought  to 
bu  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  gives  the  author  occasion  to 
quot«  certain  texts   of   interest   referring   to   this  subject^ 
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and  in  the  exorcism  in  one  of  them  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  little  sanctuary  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
seera  to  have  set  apart  in  their  dwellings  to  the  god  of  the 
house,  like  the  Latin  penates. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

The  Soul  of  a  People.    By  H.  Fielding.    8vo  ;  pp.  363. 

(London :  Bentleys,  1898.) 

This  is  a  noteworthy  book.  The  author  not  only  disclaims 
any  scholarship,  he  boasts  of  being  indebted  to  no  one, 
except  Bigandet;  and  even  to  him  only  in  the  passages 
quoted  as  to  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  Himself  an  official, 
he  points  out  the  conventionality  and  ignorance  of  officials 
who  only  learn  "  the  outside,  that  curiously  varied  outside 
which  is  so  deceptive";  and  though  he  had  books  sent  to 
him  from  England,  and  studied  them,  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  trust  them.  "  Their  knowledge  has  been  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  dead  past,  mine  is  from  the 
actualities  of  the  living  present."  But  his  book  is  most 
valuable  as  one  more  proof  of  the  patent  fact  that  the 
past  is  not  dead  at  all,  but  very  much  alive  every  hour 
of  every  day  in  the  life  of  every  people,  and  in  the  life 
of  that  people  he  so  sympathetically  describes. 

"  A  love  of  books  comes  only  to  him,"  says  the  author 
(p.  126),  **  who  is  shut  always  from  the  world  by  ill- health, 
by  poverty,  by  circumstance."  But  those  familiar  with 
well-known  works  on  Buddhism  will  recognize,  in  many 
passing  expressions,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  the  present 
volume,  how  much  its  writer  has  been  indebted  to  books 
he  loves  so  little  ;  and  how  much,  also,  his  conclusions  tend 
to  confirm  and  amplify  the  best  and  most  important  of  the 
teachings  they  convey. 

Of  the  Buddha,  Mr.  Fielding  thinks  (p.  26),  "  whatever 
he  was,  he  was  no  philosopher  ....  His  was  not 
an  appeal  to  our  reason,  to  our  power  of  putting  two  and 
two  together  and  making  them  Jice,'*  But  it  is  surely 
precisely  the  role  of  reason  to  show  us  that  two  and  two 
do    not    make    five;     and     however    frequently    Western 
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philosophies  have  degenerated  into  empty  logomachies, 
liowever  wrong  the  conchisions  they  may  have  reached, 
yet  philosophy  cannot  be  accurately  described  as  a  power 
of  seeing  things  wrongly.  And  this  logomachy  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'philosophy '  is  lost  sight  of  afterwards 
when  the  author  attempts — and  very  successfully,  too — to 
set  out  the  Buddhist  philosophy,  the  Buddhist  view  of  life. 
Chapters  iii  and  iv  and  all  the  closing  cliapters,  xxi-xxv, 
are  full  of  suggestive  remarks  on  this  subject.  And  they 
go  far  to  explain  what  has  seem  to  some  Western  minds 
a  hopeless  puzzle — the  fact  that  a  philosophy  so  independent 
of  the  baits  that  catch  the  vulgar  should  nevertheless  have 
gained  so  great  an  influence  over  so  large  a  number  of  men. 

The  intermediate  chapters  give  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  views  and  practices  of  Burmese  Buddhists  on  govern- 
ment, crime,  and  punishment;  happiness,  prayer,  festivals, 
women,  divorce,  drink,  manners,  and  kindness  to  animals. 
All  this  is  written  with  much  sound  judgment,  and  with 
that  accurate  insight  which  is  born  of  sympathy.  And  the 
Buddhist  position  throughout,  though  often  so  strange  to 
Western  minds  that  it  is  diflicult  to  understand,  is  set  forth 
in  a  simple  and  direct  style  that  adds  greatly  to  the  charm 
of  the  book. 

Such  qualities,  it  is  needless  to  add,  are  precisely  those 
which  distinguish  good  w^ork  from  bad  in  those  attempts 
which  scholars  make  to  explain  the  origin  and  growth  of 
a  religious  movement,  or  the  history  of  a  people.  The 
dry-as-dust  scholar,  who  is  keen  about  petty  details,  but 
**  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,"  is  simply  a  parallel 
to  the  official  who,  immersed  in  petty  details,  sees  only 
the  outside  of  things.  And  the  right  moral  to  draw  is 
not  at  all  that  books  are  useless,  and  scholarship  con- 
temptible ;  but  that  in  all  attempts  to  explain  the  previously 
unknown,  the  successful  seeker  after  truth  must  utilize  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors  with  such  intellectual  grasp  and 
openness  of  mind  as  will  enable  him  to  penetrate,  beyond 
the  evanescent  phenomena,  back  to  the  real  causes  that 
underlie  them. 
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This  book,  too — like  all  good  books — would  have  been 
impossible  without  its  forerunners.  But  we  can,  never- 
theless, congratulate  the  author  on  having  produced  the 
best  account  yet  available  to  us  of  the  real  inner  feelings 
of  one  of  the  many  races  subject  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment.    He  has  done  for  Burma  what  Lafcardio  Hearn  has 

80  excellently  done  for  Japan. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


Kandbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Burma,  and  Ckylon. 
3rd  edition.     8vo  ;  pp.  462.     (London  :  Murray,  1898.) 

It  is  desirable  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  new  edition  of  this  well-known  and  admirable  handbook 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  some  additions  and 
alterations  for  a  subsequent  issue.  In  describing  the  places 
mentioned,  the  historical  events  that  have  happened  there 
(the  knowledge  of  which  enhances  so  much  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  to  them)  are,  as  regards  all  modern  history,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  events  of  the  Mutiny,  very  clearly 
dealt  with.  But  so  far  as  concerns  what  may  justly  be 
called  the  real  history  of  India — that  is,  the  history  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  apart  from  that  of  the  Muhamroadan 
and  English  invaders — very  little  is  said.  In  other  words, 
we  have  full  information  about  the  events  in  which  tlie 
English  took  part,  and  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the 
history  of  buildings  put  up  by  the  Jloslems,  but  scarcely  any 
at  all,  and  that  not  always  accurate  or  up  to  date,  about 
the  history  or  meaning  of  the  monuments  erected,  from 
300  B.C.  to  1200  A.i).,  bv  the  native-born  Indians  themselves. 
There  is  an  interesting  chapter,  among  the  Introduction 
Essays,  on  the  Mutiny,  illustrated  with  an  excellent  map. 
There  are  also  essiiys  on  the  Muhammadans,  Hindus, 
Buddhists,  Sikhs,  and  Parsees.  That  on  the  Hindus  is 
meagre  and  thin ;  the  important  facts  of  the  general  history 
of  India,  before  the  Moslems  came,  are  omitted  ;  and  the 
space  is  occupied  with  a  selection  of  remarks  about  Hindu 
beliefs   and   festivals  which   are  not  very  happily  choBen. 
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The  essay  ou  the  Buddhists  ignores  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  though  it  occupies 
little  more  than  a  page  contains  several  statements  which 
would  be  more  accurate  if  otherwise  expressed,  and  not 
a  few  absolute  errors.  The  Jains  have  no  essay  devoted 
to  them,  though  their  remarkable  temples  and  monuments 
would  naturally  make  a  traveller  in  India  desirous  to  know 
something  of  them.  They  are  confouuded,  on  p.  Ivi,  with 
the  Buddhists,  their  especial  foes ;  and  it  is  said  *'  their 
figures  of  Buddha  are  naked,"  which  is  very  much  as  if 
one  were  to  say  of  Roman  Catholics  that  their  figures  of 
Luther  are  painted. 

AVe  are  fully  aware  that  all  such  historical  matter  is 
quite  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of  such  a  guidebook, 
and  that  the  alterations  necessary  to  meet  any  reasonable 
demands  in  this  direction  would  scarcely  require  alteration 
in  more  than  a  score  of  pages  in  the  work.  But  this 
question  is  precisely  the  one  point  in  the  volume  on  which 
such  a  Journal  as  ours  should  express  an  opinion.  And 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  archaeological 
paragraphs  constantly  occurring  in  the  work,  and  the  plans 
and  sections  of  the  various  monuments  of  interest,  are  mostly 
excellently  done,  and  worthy  of  the  high  repute  which 
Murray's  Handbook  so  deservedly  enjoys. 


The  Akbarnama  of  Abu-l-fazl,  translated  from  the 
Persian  by  H.  Beveridge,  I.C.S.  (retired).  VoL  I, 
Fasc.  1.     (Calcutta :  Bibliotheca  Indica,  1897.) 

Ever  since  the  Calcutta  edition  of  the  Akbanidmah  has 
been  completed,  it  has  been  hoped  that  the  onerous  office 
of  making  its  contents  more  accessible  to  the  European 
public  by  a  translation  into  English  would  be  accepted 
by  some  competent  scholar.  At  length  this  undertakings 
which  few  of  us  would  have  cared  to  enter  upon,  is  likely 
to  be  brought  to  a  happy  completion  by  the  energy  of 
Mr.  Beveridge.     All  scholars  interested  in  Indian  history 
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will  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
devoted  his  leisure  to  such  an  arduous  and,  in  many  ways, 
80  irksome  a  task. 

The  ninety-six  pages  of  this  first  instalment  carry  us  only 
to  page  31  of  the  Persian  text,  comprising  the  Introduction 
(1-33)  ;  Chapter  I,  on  the  signs  and  symbols  preceding 
Akbar's  birth  (34-49) ;  Chapter  II,  on  the  birth  of  Akbar 
(50-68) ;  Chapter  III,  Akbar's  horoscope  according  to  the 
Greek  method  (69-84) ;  Chapter  IV,  the  same  according 
to  Indian  astrology  (85-95)  ;  Chapter  V,  another  horoscope 
by  Fathullah  of  Shiraz  (98). 

In  this  first  part  of  his  translation  Mr.  Beveridge  has  had, 
in  addition  to  the  obscurity  inseparable  from  Abu-l-fazl's 
style,  overcharged  with  far-fetched  allusion  and  cloudy 
metaphor,  to  wrestle  with  a  subject  far  removed  from  present- 
day  knowledge,  namely,  that  of  astrology  and  the  casting 
of  horoscopes.  In  all  except  the  first  eleven  pages  of  the 
(Persian)  text,  he  has  received  no  aid  whatever  from 
previous  workers.  Lieut.  Chalmers,  whose  manuscript 
translation  belonging  to  our  Society  has  been  placed  at 
Mr.  Beveridge's  disposal,  after  giving  a  version  of  the 
Introduction,  passes  over  the  whole  of  the  crabbed  astro- 
logical lore,  and  does  not  resume  until  the  more  plain- 
sailing  narrative  portion  of  the  history  has  l)oen  reached. 

To  pronounce  a  definitive  verdict  on  Mr.  Beveridge's 
translation,  so  far  as  published,  would  demand  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  Persian  literature  and  a  great  command 
of  Muhomedan  science,  above  all  in  the  highly  technical 
branch  of  astrology,  a  knowledge  to  which  I  can  make 
no  pretence.  Before  making  such  an  attempt  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  text  and  of 
the  subsidiary  authorities  quoted  in  Mr.  Beveridge's  notes 
an  amount  of  time  and  thought  equal  to  that  expended 
by  the  trannlator  himself.  As  this  is  impossible,  I  must 
content  myself  by  saying  that  the  copious  notes  with 
which  every  page  is  furnished  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  unstinted  labour  bestowed  by  Mr.  Beveridge  upon 
his    task.      Even    if    not    technically  perfect   (an    almost 
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unattainable  ideal),  his  rendering  must,  I  consider,  be 
pronounced  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  one  likely  to 
take  a  high  place  in  the  class  of  literature  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Wlien  about  to  commence  the  translation  of  works  on 
Indian  history,  one  of  the  first  questions  to  engage  our 
attention  is,  whether  we  shall  try  to  retain  something  of 
the  style  and  literary  effect  of  the  original,  or,  discarding 
the  form,  content  ourselves  with  transferring  the  mere 
substance  of  the  author's  story.  Mr.  Beveridge  has  elected 
for  the  first  of  these  courses ;  and  in  so  doing  I  think  he 
chose  rightly.  For,  after  al!,  much  as  the  European  reader 
may  be  repelled  by  the  over-elaboration  of  his  ornate 
periods,  Abu-1-fazl  is  still  in  Oriental  eyes  a  classic  writer 
and  a  model  of  all  that  is  excellent.  On  this  ground  alone, 
the  form  of  wliat  he  wrote  must  be  treated  with  some 
deference,  even  in  what  we  look  upon  as  its  defects,  and 
a  translator  should  aim  at  rendering  something  of  its 
gorgeous  rhetoric,  in  spite  of  the  overloaded  effect  thereby 
produced.  Mr.  Beveridge  must  have  often  found  the 
search  for  appropriate  adjectives  and  satisfying  synonyms 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh ;  and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  how 
well  the  stately  march  of  the  sentences  has  been  maintained, 
and  Abu-l-fazl's  copious  use  of  every  artifice  in  rhetoric 
has  been  grappled  with ;  while  the  version,  considered  as 
English  prose,  remains  to  a  wonderful  degree  clear,  im- 
pressive, and  distinguished. 

For  the  common  herd  of  Indian  writers  of  history,  those 
with  whom  I  am  best  acquainted,  I  should  advise  a  different 
treatment.  To  translate  them  at  length  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  Many  of  them  are  mere  imitators  of 
Abu-1-Fazl,  and  as  is  usual  with  that  tribe,  they  exaggerate 
all  the  worst  defects  and  overlook  the  real  merits  of  their 
model.  AVith  their  stilted  tautology  is  blended  none  of 
the  weighty  thought  and  vast  reading  which  are  never 
altogether  absent  from  the  mightiest  sweep  of  Abu-1-Fa^'s 
far-soaring  flight.  For,  however  arduous  a  task  it  may 
be   to   unriddle  it,  there   is  always   some  real  thought  or 
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meaning  wrapped  up  in  Abu-l-FazUs  most  tortuous  sentence. 

But  with  his  followers  and  imitators  sound  takes  the  place 

of  sense,  and  two  words  are  invariably  used  when  one  would 

suffice.     A  literal  reproduction  of  such  bombastic  stuff  would 

be,  as  Dogberry  would  say,  "most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 

endur'd." 

Wm.  Irvine. 


Inscriptions  Mandaites  des  coupes  de  Euoubair,  texte, 
traduction,  et  comraentaire  philologique,  avec  quatre 
appendices  et  un  glossaire,  par  H.  Poonon,  Consul  de 
France  k  Alcp.  Premiere  partie.  pp.  103  and  31 
facsimiles.     (Paris  :  Imprimerie  nationale,  1898.) 

The  inscriptions  published  by  M.  Pognon  were  discovered 
at  Klioubuir,  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
Euphrates,  and  were  found  on  some  terra-cotta  bowls. 
These  bowls  are  not  hollow,  but  apparently  solid  to  the 
brim,  and  it  is  on  the  flat  surfaces  of  these  that  the 
inscriptions  appear.  They  were  placed  in  the  ground 
either  upside  down  or  face  to  face  with  their  flat 
parts  touching  each  other.  If  the  bowls  were  found  only 
in  these  positions  there  is  much  in  favour  of  M.  Pognon's 
theory  that  they  were  used  to  imprison  evil  spirits,  as  the 
inscriptions  contain  nothing  but  incantations  to  exorcise 
the  demons  and  break  their  spell. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book  M.  Pognon  gives  an 
abstract  from  a  work  by  Thcodor  b.  Khuri,  a  Nestorian, 
who  wrote  on  the  origin  of  the  Mandaic  sect.  The  account 
given  by  him  of  tlie  creation  of  the  world,  although  tallying 
on  the  whole  with  that  given  in  the  Ginzd,  is  more  detailed, 
and  seems  to  be  taken  from  some  Mandaic  work  now 
unknown.  In  order  to  show  that,  according  to  Mandaic 
belief,  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  false 
Messiah,  M.  Pognon  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Oinxd 
which  refers  to  the  extension  of  Arab  rule,  and  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs,  '*  Until  the  brick  of  the  foundation  shall 
bear  witness   for  him  (the    false    Messias).''     M.   Pognon 

J.U.A.8.  1898.  69 
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ri^'Iitlr  considc-rs  this  a  remarkable  sentence,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  f>crceive  that  it  is  an  application  of  a  passage 
in  the  Talmud  ^Ta'anlth,  fol.  ll'^ :  cf.  Haglga,  foL  16^) 
HH  follows :  "  Haply  man  shall  say,  who  will  bear  witness 
for  me  ?  Tho  stones  and  beams  of  man's  house  shall  bear 
witnoHS  for  him,  since  it  is  written :  For  the  stone  shall  cry 
out  of  the  icall,  etc."  (Hab.,  ii,  11).  A  connection 
between  the  two  passages  is  beyond  doubt,  but  if.  Pognon's 
translation  atfc  la  foudntion  (Xn*B^S  tO)  is  not  quite  correct. 
Iffj  is  otliorwise  inch'ncd  to  place  confidence  in  Theodor's 
information  as  to  the  person  of  the  founder  of  Mandaism, 
but  the  question  requires  still  deeper  investigation  before 
any  definite  result  can  be  arrived  at.  As  we  see  from 
tlie  pusHii^o  in  the  Talmud,  other  factors  have  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

M.  Pognon's  collection  comprises  thirty-one  insoriptions, 
of  which  ho  gives  the  Mandaic  text,  a  French  translation, 
and  explanatory  notes.  The  sameness  prevailing  in  most 
of  tliem  deprives  many  inscriptions  of  their  importance^  yet 
the  author  was  right  not  to  omit  any  from  his  publication. 
They  are  written  in  spiral  lines,  beginning  from  the  centre. 
Some  of  them  arc  incantations  for  the  healing  of  sick 
j)erMon8.  M.  Pognon  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his  supposi- 
tion that  tho  occurrence  of  the  Arab  name  Yazid  points 
to  tho  ])eriod  after  the  conquest  of  the  Iraq  by  the  Arabs. 
In  an  appendix  he  treats  of  the  proper  names,  which  furnish 
ample  matenal  for  mythological  as  well  as  linguistic  research. 
The  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  are  very  well  done.  The 
outHides  of  a  number  of  tho  bowls  show  crude  drawings  of 
iigures  with  uplifted  arms,  to  all  appearance  representing 
the  persons  cm  whoso  behalf  tho  incantation  is  made. 

The  nature  of  Mandaic  orthography  makes  conjecture 
didleult.  Tho  author,  who  has  done  good  work  in  the  same 
iield  before,  has  been  very  happy  in  his  corrections,  although 
there  are  soino  words  which  are  not  quite  explained.  It 
8(H»ms  that  on  p.  7,  1.  12  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  tClpTI 
sliould  be  read  N^3T  (also  in  Petemiann's  edition  of  the 
iiinzCi,  p.  2 12,  1.  2).      The  gct-up  of  the  book  is  worthy 
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of  the  place  in  which  it  was  printed.  It  will  no  doubt 
form  a  strong  inducement  to  take  up  the  not  very  widely 
spread  study  of  Mandaic  lore,  and  scholars  will  look  forward 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Supplements  to  the  volume  and  the 
glossary  in  particular  with  great  expectations. 

H.    HiRSCHFELD. 

BouDDHisME :  Etudes  et  MatIriaux.  [Ijouis  de  la 
Vallee  Poussin.  4to;  pp.  417.  (London:  Luzac  &  Co., 
1898.)  Exfrait  du  tome  lv  des  M^moircs  couronnes  et 
M^ moires  dea  aavattts  ^t ranger a^  publiia  par  PAcademie 
royale  dea  aeiencea^  dea  le tires,  et  dea  beaux^arta  de 
Belgique,  1898.] 

This  work  consists  of  three  parts — (1)  an  essay  on  the 
histor)'  of  Buddhism,  (2)  an  essay  on  tantric  literature, 
together  with  the  text  of  a  tantric  work,  the  Adikarmaprad'tpa^ 
and  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  (3)  an  edition  of  the 
commentary  on  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Bodhicarydvatdrn. 

The  Sanskrit  works  here  published  for  the  first  time  are 
of  considerable  importance  for  the  history  of  Northern 
Buddhism,  and  M.  Poussin  as  editor  deserves  our  thanks 
for  what  is  evidently  a  careful  and  trustworthy  piece  of 
work.  The  few  remarks  here  possible  will  be  directed 
rather  to  the  two  essays — (1)  on  the  history  of  Buddhism 
generally,  and  (2)  on  that  particular  phrase  of  the  mahaydna 
commonly  called  tantric. 

The  theses  which  M.  Poussin  undertakes  to  maintain  are 
suflBciently  startling.  He  protests  against  the  view  very 
generally  accepted  that  the  Pali  scriptures  are  the  best 
extant  representatives  of  Buddhism  in  an  early  form,  and 
contends  that  the  Northern  scriptures  preserve  the  traces 
of  a  far  older  state  of  things.  He  also  lays  stress  on  the 
importance  for  the  comprehension  of  eafly  Buddhism  of 
a  study  of  the  tantras — works  which  have  been  universally 
regarded  as  not  only  extremely  late  in  point  of  date,  but 
also  as  emlxxlying  ideas  of  an  essentially  non- Buddhistic 
character,  due  entirely  to  foreign  importation.   The  discussion 
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of  those  propositions  raises  a  number  of  questionB  on  which 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  the  best  qualified 
Btudeuts  of  13uddhism.  It  must  sufBce  here  to  take  one 
or  two  main  points  only,  and  to  view  them  in  the  light  of 
evidence,  the  validity  of  which  will  in  most  cases  be  equally 
admitted  by  M.  Poussin  himself. 

In  the  first  place.  Why  are  we  no  longer  to  regard  the 
Pali  scriptures  as  pourtraj-ing  an  early  form  of  Buddhism  P 

M.  Poussin  says : — 

«■ 

(p.  30.)  "Le  canon  piili  fut  ecrit,  nous  dit-on^ 
sous  le  regno  de  Yuttagamani,  aux  environs  du 
commencement  de  notre  ere." 

(p.  3.)  "  La  formation  des  Ecritures  et  la  vie  du 
Muitrc  d'apres  des  documents,  qui  datent  du  !«'  ou  du 
4'  siecle  de  notre  ere,  c'est  une  entrcprise  illusoire." 

(p.  32.)  **  On  a  cru  trouver,  dans  lea  litres 
d'ouvragcs  sac  res,  cites  par  un  ^dit  et  recommand^s 
a  Fatten t  ion  des  fideles,  la  preuve  de  rexistence 
21  cette  (^poque  reculoe,  des  Ecritures  canoniques 
singhalaises.  M.  Senart  declare  cette  conclusion 
inadmissible,  et,  sans  nul  doutc,  avec  raison  .  •  .  . 
Mais  .  .  .  .  ce  fait  demeure  incontestable  que 
les  bouddhistes  du  3^  siecle  avant  notre  ire  pes- 
sedaient  des  livres  ecrits,  ou  sus  par  cceur,  entour^ 
d'une  veneration  particuliere  et  qu'on  tenait  pour 
revel^s,  .  .  .  .  ils  contenaient  en  germe  les 
Ecritures  dcpuis  canoniques." 

(Id.,  noie,)  "Les  inscriptions  ne  prouvent  pas 
Tantiquite  du  canon  de  langue  palie,  mais  elles 
dt'montrent  Tanciennet^  des  Ecritures  (Sutras  et 
Yinayas)." 

Leaving  aside  all  discussion  of  the  date  here  assigned 
to  the  formation  of  the  Southern  canon — a  date  which  will 
certainly  not  be  universally  accepted — we  may  notice  that 
M.  Poussin  admits  (1)  that  works  which  formed  the  basis 
of  subsc  quent  canonical  books  actually  existed  in  the  thixd 
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century  B.C. — how  mucli  earlier  we  know  not,  simply  because 
we  happen  to  have  no  earlier  inscriptions ;  and  (2)  that 
at  that  period  these  works  were  regarded  with  a  peculiar 
veneration  and  held  to  be  revealed. 

The  manifest  deductions  from  these  admissions  are  (1)  that 
the  Southern  Buddhist  scriptures,  even  if  modern  in  form — 
a  point  by  no  means  proved — may  certainly  be  ancient  iu 
substance;  and  (2)  that  works,  which  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.C.  were  regarded  as  inspired,  must 
have  existed  foe  some  very  considerable  time  previously  in 
order  to  gain  this  repute.  Scriptures,  other  than  the  actual 
words  of  the  Master  or  the  accounts  of  his  immediate 
disciples,  are  not  accepted  as  inspired  without  the  sanction 
which  is  only  given  by  age  and  the  approval  of  generations. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  inherently  absurd  about  the 
date — circa  380  B.C. — usually  assigned  to  the  earliest 
Southern  Buddhist  scriptures  in  (heir  original  form.  So 
much  will  be  admitted.  The  question  is :  What  reasons 
have  we  for  holding  that  the  Piili  scriptures,  as  we  have 
them,  are  untrustworthy  representatives  of  these  originals  ? 

This  is  M.  Poussin's  main  point.  Referring  to  tho 
general  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Southern  canon, 
he  says  (p.  4) :  "  Cette  pieuse  hypothese  ne  tient  pas  contre 
les  faits."  Now  what  are  these  "  facts  "  ?  Apparently  they 
are  chiefly  two  :  (1)  T/ie  philosophical  cast  of  Buddhium  as 
represented  in  the  Pdli  books  necessarily  presupposes  the  pre- 
existence  of  an  earlier,  simpler,  more  popular  form.  (2)  Evidence 
derived  from  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  and  the  Bharhut 
sculptures. 

Let  us  examine  these  separately.     (1)  M.  Poussin  says : — 

(p.  35.)  "  L'edifice  ing^nieux  des  Singhalais  reposo 
en  derniere  analyse  sur  une  serio  de  conceptions  d'uu 
caractere  scolastique,  lesquelles  supposeut  d'autrea 
idees  plus  simples ;  I'examen  de  ces  conceptions 
cntraiiie  une  conclusion  importante  :  I'antiquite  des 
idees  mahuyiinistes,  conclusion  qui  sera  confirmee  par 
Tdtude  des  sources  du  nord." 
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Now  whether  this  is  a  fact,  or  whether  this  is  assumption 
pure  aud  simple,  depends  entirely  on  the  evidence.  What 
evidence  is  there  to  prove  that  Buddhism  was,  in  its  origin^ 
a  "  popular "  religion  ?  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
M.  Poussin  had  thought  fit  to  give  us  an  orderly  statement 
of  the  steps  by  which  his  examination  of  these  '*  scholastic 
conceptions  "  has  led  him  to  this  important  conclusion.  He 
has  nowhere  done  so,  and  we  search  in  vain  through  his 
large  quarto  to  discover  the  path  for  ourselves.  He  really 
seems  to  argue  that  "  such  is  the  case,  because  it  must  be 
so  " — an  application  of  the  argument  from  necessity,  which 
is  certainly  not  in  place  here.  It  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  in  direct  opposition  to  M.  Poussin's  view  that  what 
we  do  know  of  Buddhism  during  the  period  for  which  we 
have  documcntarv  evidence,  and  that  what  we  can  infer 
from  the  analogy  of  other  Indian  religions,  alike  tend  to 
the  opposite  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  "philosophical"  form 
is  early  and  the  '*  popular  "  form  late.  Can  anyone  deny 
that  the  whole  history  of  Buddhism  has  been  marked  by  an 
ever-increasing  power  of  adapting  itself  to  its  surroundings 
and  of  assimilating  popular  ideas  ?  Does  anyone  suppose 
that  the  popular  phases  of  Brahmanism  are  not  immensely 
later  than  the  philosophical  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  sometimes 
possible  to  trace  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other — for 
instance,  from  the  t/oga  of  the  earliest  XJpanishads  to  the 
f/oga  of  the  sectarian  IJpanishadsP  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  Buddhism  was  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Its  object  was  the  same  as  that  of 
other  Indian  religions  of  the  period — the  attainment  of 
freedom  from  the  never-ending  round  of  mundane  existences  ; 
and  the  means  by  which  this  object  was  to  be  attained 
was  the  same — the  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  about  the  intimate  connection  which  exists 
])etween  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  as  represented  in  the 
Pali  scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the  earliest  Upanisbads ; 
and  even  in  terminology  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  this  form  of  Buddhism  and  the  Satapatfaabrahma^ 
What  valid  reason  can    be   given  for  supposing  that   the 
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teaching  of  the  Buddha  was  not  primarily  addressed,  like 
that  of  the  rishis  of  the  earliest  XJpanisheuis  and  of  the 
Satapathabrahma^a,  to  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  few, 
and  only  extended  later  to  the  poor,  unenlightened, 
unreasoning  masses?  With  regard  to  the  popular  con- 
tamination of  Buddhism,  no  one  will  dispute  the  truth  of 
a  statement  of  M.  Senart,  which  is  quoted,  curiously  enough, 
by  M.  Poussin  (p.  44)  in  favour  of  his  own  view,  but  which 
in  reality  clinches  the  argument  against  him  in  merciless 
fashion : — 

"  II  a  de  tout  temps  exists  dans  Tlnde,  au-dessous 
du  niveau  brahmanique,  une  couche  profonde  d'id^es, 
de  croyances,  et  de  traditions  ....  qui,  au 
prix  de  bien  des  retouches,  ont  conquis  finalement 
leur  place  dans  le  cadre  officiel  de  la  constitution 
religieuse." 

Precisely,  these  popular  ideas  ''ont  conquis  finalement 
leur  place."  Like  the  thorns  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
they  have  sprung  up  and  choked  the  pure  uncontaminated. 
Word.     This  is  the  story  of  Indian — and  other — religions. 

(2)  With  much  that  M.  Poussin  says  in  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  the  inscriptions  of  Adoka  and  the  Bharhut 
sculptures  probably  everyone  will  agree;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  bears  on  his  argument  that  the  Pali  scriptures 
are  untrustworthy  representatives  of  an  early  form  of 
Buddhism.  The  inscriptions  of  Adoka  certainly  show  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  Buddhist  sects  at  that  period. 
But  has  anyone  ever  seriously  denied  this?  These  secta 
in  the  Southern  Church  no  doubt  go  back  to  a  very  early 
period ;  but  they  probably,  for  the  most  part,  acknowledged 
the  same  scriptures.  Like  the  sects  of  Protestantism  at 
the  present  day,  they  chiefly  differed  as  to  their  inter* 
pretation  of  these  scriptures.  The  sculptures  of  Bharhut 
no  doubt  illustrate  stories  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  Jatakus;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  BuddhisUi 
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of  a  particular  locality  should  not  have  embodied  in  the 
decoration  of  their  stfipas  a  host  of  local  legends  and 
traditions.  One  does  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  subjects  depicted  in  the  stained-glass  windows  and  the 
monkish  carvings  of  our  ancient  cathedrals  as  evidence  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  contemporary  Christianity  ! 

M.  Poussin's  second  essay  on  tantrism  is  a  minute 
investigation  of  a  very  unpleasant  subject.  He  is  constantly 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  such  an  investigation  for 
the  proper  comprehension  of  early  Buddhism  ;  but,  when 
one  seeks  in  his  essay  for  any  adequate  reasons  for  this 
belief,  there  are  none,  absolutely  none,  to  be  found.  He 
admits  that  many  books  of  the  Northern  canon  are  free 
from  all  traces  of  these  doctrines;  and  he  quotes  (p.  76, 
note  2)  the  opinion  of  Professor  Kern  that  tantrism  can 
scarcely  have  flourished  before  700  a.d.,  as  it  is  unknown 
to  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims.  These  are  certainly 
very  cogent  reasons  for  the  prevailing  belief.  What  has 
M.  Poussin  to  say  to  the  contrary  P  The  only  vestige  of 
an  argument  which  he  adduces  is  based  on  a  passage  quoted 
(p.  76,  note  2)  from  Taranatha  {floruit  circa  1608  a.d.); 
and  as  M.  Poussin  will  not  admit  the  evidence  of  the  Pali 
scriptures  for  events  which,  according  to  his  view,  preceded 
them  by  some  five  centuries,  so  he  will  surely  not  attach 
too  much  importance  to  this  statement  of  Taranatha,  which 
refers  to  a  condition  of  affairs  existing  some  sixteen 
centuries  before  his  time.  What,  then,  does  Taranatha's 
statement  amount  to?  He  says  that  the  tantric  doctrines 
and  practices  are  coeval  with  the  mahdydna^  but  that 
they  were  originally  kept  with  great  secrecy.  If  this 
proves  anything,  it  tends  to  show  that  these  ideas  were 
secretly  and  gradually  introduced  into  Buddhism,  and 
it  would  incline  us  to  regard  the  whole  mahdydfm  as 
comparatively  late. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  at  length  with  M.  Poaaain'a 
main  propositions,  and   to  set  forth  some  of  the  reasoas 
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which  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  general 
acceptance.  It  only  remains  to  express  admiration  for  the 
very  wide  and  varied  learning  which  this  book  shows,  and 
for  the  brilliance  with  which  it  is  written.  Unfortunately 
the  brilliance  is  too  often  of  that  kind  which  seems  to 
delight  in  raising  imposing  superstructures  on  very  in- 
adequate foundations. 

£.  J.  Rapson. 
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I.   Contents  op  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.  JouBNAL  AsiATiQUE.     86rie  IX,  Tome  xi,  No.  2. 

F^er  (L.).     Kokalika. 

Courant  (M.).    St^le  chinoise  du  royaume  de  Ko-kou-rye. 

Parisot  (M.).     Le  dialecte  de  Ma'lula. 

S6rie  IX,  Tome  xi,  No.  3. 

Chavannes  (E.).  Yoyageurs  cbinois  chez  lea  Khitan  et 
les  Joutchen. 

Parisot  (M.).     Le  dialecte  de  Ma'lula. 

II.  Zeitscurift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischek  Gesellschayt. 

Band  lii,  Heft  2. 

Mann  (0.).  Quellenstudicn  zur  Geschichte  des  Ahmed 
Sub  Durrani. 

Spiegel  (F.).     Die  alten  Religionen  in  Eran. 

Huart  (CI.).     Le  t^ri  au  temps  de  Timour. 

Bacher  (W.).    Das  jUdisch-bucharischeOedichtCliudaidad* 

Vloten  (G.  van).     Zur  Abbasidengescbichte. 

Mabler  (E.).     Der  Scbaltcyklus  der  Babylonier. 

Bohtlingk  (0.).     Miscellen. 

Foy  (Willy).     A  vesta. 

Aut'recbt  (Tb.).  liemerkungen  zu  Bobtlingks  Indischen 
Spriicbeu. 
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Bohtlmgk  (0.).     Nachtriigliches  zu  II V.  10.  95.  8. 

Oppert  (J.).     Der  Kalender  der  alten  Perser. 

Thomas  (J.  W.).     The  Indian  Game  of  Chess. 

Aufrecht  (Th.).  tJber  einen  eigentumlichen  Gebrauch 
von  ^. 

Francke  (H.).  Die  Respektssprache  im  Ladaker  tibetischen 
Dialekt. 

Brockelmann  (C).     Nochmals  Landauer. 

Laufer  (B.).     Fiinf  indische  Fabeln. 

Eadluff  (W.).     Zum  Kudatku  BiHk. 


II.    Obituary  Notices. 


Theodor  SchuUze. 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
74,  of  Ober-presidialrath  Theodor  Schultze,  the  translator 
of  the  Dhammapada  into  German  and  the  author  of 
"  Vedanta  und  Buddhisnius.*'  Formerly  in  the  Danish 
service,  he  entered  the  German  service  after  the  war,  and 
rose  to  a  high  position  in  Berlin.  Always  interested  in 
philosophical  thought  and  in  ethical  progress,  he  was 
a  dih'gent  student  of  so  much  of  Indian  speculation  as 
is  accessible  in  translations ;  and  looked  forward  to  the 
influence  of  the  Yedanta,  and  especially  of  Buddhisnii  in 
Europe  as  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  ethical  life  and  as  full 
of  promise  for  ethical  progress  in  the  future.  The  book 
in  which  he  gives  the  reasons  for  his  faith  is  full  of  value 
for  the  Indianist,  and  deserves  to  be  much  more  widely 
known,  as  containing  many  acute  interpretations  and  many 
suggestive  comparisons  with  European  writers  (Schopenhauer 
especially,  but  also  with  Christian  writers  on  Ethics).  The 
deceased  scholar,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  just  finished 
a  translation  into  German  of  Locke's  Essay,  and  this  is 
now  in  ihe  p^prs. 
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Dr.  E.  B.  Landia. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Landis,  at  Chemulpo,  Corea,  we  have 
lost  a  member  in  the  prime  of  life  and  just  when  he  was 
beginning  to  give  us  the  results  of  years  of  hard  work, 
and  to  be  known  as  an  authority  on  the  languages  of  and 
matters  connected  with  Corea. 

Eli  Barr  Landis  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  America, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  medicine.  After  being  some  time 
Assistant  Physician  at  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Lancaster, 
he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  that,  feeling 
anxious  to  devote  himself  to  missionary  work,  he  joined 
the  mission  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Corea  as  a  medical 
missionary,  engaging  in  1890  to  serve  there  for  five  years. 
From  the  day  of  his  landing  till  his  death  he  gave  himself 
up  to  his  medical  work  and  to  studying  the  Chinese  and 
Corean  languages  and  the  people  of  the  country,  their 
history,  customs,  beliefs,  and  lines  of  thought ;  realizing, 
what  is  too  often  not  thought  of,  that  the  first  step  in 
missionary  work  is  to  get  to  understand  all  about  the 
people  whom  one  wishes  to  influence.  With  this  in  view 
he  lived  in  a  small  native  house  as  a  Corean,  without  any 
European  surroundings  save  his  books.  Having  a  re- 
markable talent  for  languages,  a  keen  delight  in  all  sorts 
of  antiquarian  research,  and  a  simple  pleasant  manner  with 
the  people,  he  succeeded  in  becoming  proficient  in  the  Corean 
vernacular,  a  good  Chinese  scholar,  and  a  trusted  friend 
of  the  natives,  so  that  he  acquired  a  large  stock  of  informa- 
tion about  the  country,  especially  in  the  way  of  history, 
folklore,  and  demonology.  Bishop  Corfe  writes :  "  The 
industry  with  which  he  attacked  Chinese  literature  and 
Corean  colloquial,  the  kindliness  of  his  manner  to  Coreans^ 
enabled  him  to  be  the  most  remarkable  as  he  was  the  most 
hardworking,  versatile,  and  successful  member  of  the 
mission  staff.  His  income  never  exceeded  £90,  which 
was  all  I  could  give  him,  and  with  which  he  was  always 
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fjiiito  content,  managing  (I  know  not  how)  to  save  money 
from  it  to  support  a  Corean  lad,  whom  he  adopted  as  his 
son,  and  to  ])uv  himself  books  which  alwavs  illustrated 
his  love  of  antiquarian  learning.  lie  was  much  attracted 
to  Corean  folklore,  and  wrote  papers  thereon.  His  know- 
ledge of  Chinese  pcript  promised  to  be  phenomenal ;  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  in  so  short  a  time  managed  to  acquire 
HO  many  characters."  Another  witness  of  his  life  says 
"  he  Joved  the  people,  and  they  are  not  easy  to  love,  and 
ho  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  people  such  as  had  been 
rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  by  anyone  in  Corea." 

Shortly  before  liis  death  Dr.  Landis  sent  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  a  valuable  communication,  "  Biographical 
Kotes  of  Ancient  Corea,"  containing  notices  of  the  Rulers 
of  Corea  froni  b.c  2->»d5  to  a.d.  92o,  i.e.,  the  Sin  La,  the 
Ko  Kou  Rvo,  the  Paik  Chvei,  and  the  Ea  Rak  Kouk 
Dynasties.  Unfortunately  room  could  not  be  found  for 
the  paper  at  the  present  time  in  the  Journal,  but  it  is 
one  which  well  sliows  the  author's  great  diligence  and 
Hcholurship.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Dr.  Landis* 
work  as  a  medi<.ral  man  or  missionary,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  tliat  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  sick  and 
woundefl  durinjif  the  Chino-Japan  War  were  conspicuous, 
and  were  recognized  by  the  Governments  of  both  nations, 
and  the  Emperor  of  China  conferred  on  him  the  Order 
of  the  Double  Dragon. 

O.  0. 


III.    Notes  and  News. 

MvLAKTiwD  Carvings. — The  two  plates  on  the  adjoining 
page  have  been  prepared  from  photographs  (kindly  lent  by 
tlio  Hon.  ilrs.  Hope)  of  two  of  the  carvings  exhibited  to 
the  Society  at  the  meeting  of  Tuesday,  Nov.  9,  1897,  as 
reported  in  the  Journal  for  the  current  year,  p.  211. 
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Indian  Institute,  Oxford.  —  Dr.  Liiders,  Assistant 
Librarian  at  the  Indian  Institute,  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Qottingen. 

India  Office  Library. — Mr.  Thomas,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  co-translator  with  Professor  Cowell  of  Bana's 
Harsa  Carita  (published  in  our  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
Series),  has  been  appointed  Sub-Librarian  to  the  India  Office, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wade. 

Mrs.  Bodr,  the  editor  of  the  text  of  the  Sasanavamsa, 
and  author  of  the  article  on  "  Women  Leaders  of  the 
Buddhist  Reformation  "  in  the  Journal  for  1893,  pp.  517 
and  763,  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Berne. 

British  Museum. — Mr.  Bendall,  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
at  the  University  College,  London,  has  retired  from  his 
appointment  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  printed  books 
and  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  he  has  held  for 
the  last  sixteen  years.  He  will  now  devote  himself  to  the 
publication  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Texts. 

The  Hodgson  Drawings  at  Paris. — In  the  Mimoires 
prhent^s  d  I* Academic  des  Inscriptions  (!•'  ser.,  tome  xi) 
M.  A.  Foucher  has  published  a  "  Catalogue  des  Peintures 
N^plilaises  et  Tibetaines  de  la  Collection  B.-H.  Hodgson 
h  la  Bibliotheque  de  Tlnstitut  de  France."  It  is  rather 
surprising  to  find  no  allusion  in  this  paper  to  the  prior  one 
by  M.  Barthelemy  Saint- Hilaire  in  the  Journal  des  Savants 
for  1863  (F^v.,  pp.  96-112  ;  Mars,  pp.  175-189).  M.  Foucher 
says,  in  a  parenthesis  (p.  6),  that,  according  to  a  note  found 
in  the  case,  the  collection  of  paintings  was  sent  to  the 
Institute  in  1866 ;  and,  in  a  footnote,  with  reference  to 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  statement  that  it  was  in  1858,  and  in 
support  of  the  later  date,  he  adds  that  the  manuscript  notes 
explanatory  of  the  drawings  were  found  in  a  separate  case 
from  that  containing  the  paintings.  But  M.  Barthelemy 
St-Hilaire's  account  refers  to  the  whole  collection,  paintings, 
drawings,  and  copies  by  Rajmansinh,  with  the  explanatory 
legends  in  Sanskrit  by  the  Bandya  Amrita-nanda ;  and  if 
they  were  all  in  the  Institute  in  1862,  they  could  not  have 
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been  presented  only  in  1866.  An  examination  of  the 
donation  record  of  the  Institute  would  at  once  have  fixed 
the  exact  date. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  examined,  with  much  interest, 
this  Hodgson  collection,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  opinion,  previously  expressed  by  M.  Barthelemy  St.- 
Hilaire,^  that  as  very  important  illustrations  of  Buddhist 
iconography,  authoritatively  explained,  these  pictures  should 
be  published  in  full.  No  description  or  catalogue  can  supply 
this  desideratum.  And  now,  when  good  reproductions  can 
be  published  so  cheaply,  there  should  be  no  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  making  them  available  to  students. 

J.  Burgess. 

The  Corxic  Veksion  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
Introduction,  Critical  Apparatus,  and  English  Translation. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.) — This  elaborate  edition  of  the 
Meraphitic  Gospels  has  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
scholars  interested  in  Coptic  and  in  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  personality  of  the  editor  is  familiar 
to  Orientalists,  and  why  he  should  have  concealed  it  in  his 
work  is  a  puzzle;  it  is  certain  that  his  reason  cannot  be 
the  desire  to  evade  responsibility;  and  the  trouble  which 
he  took  to  obtain  the  best  guidance  for  the  various  parts 
of  his  work,  his  painstaking  collations  of  MSS.,  and  his 
faithful  rendering  make  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that  any 
judgment  passed  on  his  execution  of  his  design  will  be 
other  than  sympathetic.  Surely  the  Arabic  name  Mankarius 
(p.  xcvii)  stands  not  for  the  Latin  Mercurius,  but  for  the 
Greek  Macarius? 

Alankara  Literature.  —  In  Part  II  of  "Notes  on 
Alafihdra  Liferatitre**  (TJdbhata's  text),  please  make  the 
following  corrections  : — 

I.    5.      Instead   of    "prathamaih   paryupasitah "   read 
"  pramathaih,"  etc. 
7.      For  "  shtavargena  "  read  "  tavargena." 

G.  A.  J. 

*  See  also  Joinn.  of  Indian  Art  and  Industry j  July,  1898. 
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The  Vizianagram  Sanskrit  Sbribs,  under  the  su^rin- 
tendence  of  Arthur  Venis,  M.A.  Oxon,  Principal 
of  Sanskrit  College,  Benares. 

This  excellent  Series  owed  its  existence  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  liberality  of  the  Maharaja  of  Vijayanagara,  and  the 
first  volume  appeared  in  1890,  the  year  in  which,  under 
the  same  distinguished  patronage,  the  issue  was  commenced 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  Rig- Veda- Samhitd  edited  by 
Professor  F.  Max  Miiller.  And  now,  while  still  in  its 
infancy,  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  E.  J.  Lazarus  A  Co., 
Benares,  write  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  death 
of  the  Maharaja,  the  Series  has  come  to  an  end.  Will  not 
some  other  of  our  enlightened  Indian  Princes  come  forward 
and  assume  the  financial  responsibility  hitherto  so  nobly 
borne  by  one  of  themselves?  In  these  days  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  help  from  the  Government  of  India  in  work  of 
this  kind ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things  that  India's  ancient  literature 
should  be  preserved  from  extinction  by  the  efforts  of  her 
own  sons.  The  splendid  attempt  in  this  direction  made 
by  the  late  Mahiideo  Chimnajl  Apte,  of  Bombay,  and  the 
large  sums  expended  by  him  on  the  undertaking,  are  still 
fresh  in  our  memories.  The  following  works,  all  complete, 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  Series  under  notice  :^ 

Appayadlkshita's    Siddhdntaleia^    with    extracts    from    the 

Srlkrshniilamkara  of  Acyutakrshnanandatlrtha. 
The  Pahcapddikd  of  Padmapada. 
The  PahcapddikCirivarana  of  Prakasatman,  with  extracts  from 

the  Tattvadlpana  and  BhavaprakaMka. 
The  BhdHhya  of  PraAastapada,  with  Sridhara's  Nyayakandall. 
The  Vicaranaprameyamhgraha  of  Vidyaranya. 
The    Saptapaddrthl    of    Siviiditya,    with    the    commentary 

Mitabhashinl. 
The  Nydijatnaujarl  of  Jayantabhatta, 
The  Nydyamtra^j  with  Vatsyayana's  Bhashya,  and  extracts 

from  the  Nyayavartika  and  Tiitparyatlka, 

J.B.A.s.   1898.  •        60 
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The  Brhahamhitd  of  Vuriiharnihira,  with  the  commentary  of 

Bhattotpula. 
The  Veddntakalpataru  of  Amalananda. 
The  Veddntaknlpataruparimahi  of  Appayadlkshita. 
The  Nydyavdrtikatdtpanjatikd  of  Yacaspati  Midra. 
The  Spanciapradipikd  of  UtpahTcarya. 

Q.  A.  Jacob. 


XOTES   AND   KE\VS.  925 

TO   THE   MEMBERS 

OP 

Cbe  lElopal  :^6tdrtc  ^octetp. 


It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  last  year  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  established  a  Jubilee  Gold 
Medal,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  as  an  encouragement 
to  Oriental  learning  amongst  £nglLsh- speaking  people 
throughout  the  world ;  and  that  to  meet  the  expense 
contributions  were  invited  from  Members  of  the  Society. 

A  beautiful  design  was  prepared,  and  dies  engraved,  by 
Mr.  Pinches;  the  first  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  to  Professor  Cowell,  and  was 
presented  to  him  by  Lord  Reay  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  our  Journal  for  July. 

The  expenses  already  incurred  have  amounted  to  £00. 
The  first  list  of  subscriptions  came  to  £100,  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £iO.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
providing  a  Medal  will  amount  to  upwards  of  £24,  and  as 
it  is  to  be  given  every  third  year  the  annual  expenditure 
will  be  about  £8.  A  capital  sum  of  £300  will  therefore 
be  required,  that  is  to  say,  £260  in  exccvss  of  the  balance 
in  hand. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  expense  incurred  in 
founding  the  Medal  should  be  met  from  a  permanent  fund, 
and  it  is  thought  that  for  this  object  the  Members  of  the 
Society  may  be  disposed  to  contribute,  either  by  donations 
or  by  subscriptions,  for  a  tenn  of  years.  Any  contributions 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary,  and 
published  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

A.  N.  WOLLASTOX. 

•/u/y,  18!i8.  Chairman  of  CmnimUtee, 
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FIKST    LIST    OF    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


•  •  ■        •  ■  I 


"Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot 

Mr.  II.  n.  Baaen-Powell... 

Mons.  A.  I3:irth 

Profossor  Bendall       

Mr.  II.  Beverid^^e      

Mr.  E.  L.  Brandretli 

Mr.  E.  (f.  Browne    

Mr.  R.  Bum 
Dr.  0.  Codrinjjftou    ... 
rr.»l.?sdor  E.  B.Cowell 
Dr.  U.  X.  Cust 
Profoss«»r  Dnniier  ... 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fhia... 

Mr.  R.  AV.  Frazer    

Dr.  M.  Gaster 

Captain  Gerini 

Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb 

Mrs.  Gibson       

Sir  Frtilerick  Goldsraid     ... 
Maj(»r-Geiicral  Gosi»et 

Mr.  R.  GritKth 

Mr.  R.  lI<Mp     

Sir  AV.  Wilsf>n  Ilunter     ... 

Mr.  W.  Irvine 

Mr.  n.  C.  Kay 

Mr.  J.  Kennedy 

Ilis  Hi^^hntss  Kerala  Varina 
Mr.  F.  W.  I^\^Tence 

Dr.  G.  "NV.  Leitner    

Mr.  Guv  Le  Strani?e 

Mrs.  Lewis 


£     8. 

d.  1 

2     0 

0  1 

I     1 

0  1 

1     0 

0  ' 

^1 

0  . 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  , 

1 

"  i 

1 

0 

o; 

0  ' 

0  ' 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0 

0  ' 

0  1 

0  1 

0  i 

0  1 

2  12 

6 

0  ' 

0  ' 

1 

« 

0   1 

0 

0  ! 

Mr.  R.  Lillev    

• 

£ 

0 

d. 
0 

Mr.  W.  McDouall    

0 

0 

Professor  D.  Margoliouth 
Mr.  C.  J.  Mnrzetti   

I 
1 

0 
0 

Prof.  Barbier  de  Mevnard... 

• 

0 

0 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta 

6 

0 

0 

Sir  M.  Monier-Williams  ... 

2 

0 

0 

Sir  William  Muir      

3 

0 

0 

Professor  F.  Max  Miiller  ... 

2 

0 

0 

Mr.  R.  A.  £.  Noil    

1 

1 

0 

Mrs,  Plimmer    

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  W.  J.  Pronderpast    ... 
The  President,  liord  Reay 

0 
5 

5 
0 

0 
0 

The  Marquess  of  Ripen   ... 

Mr.  J.  G.  Scott 

Mons.  Emilo  Senart 

2 
2 
2 

0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Mr.  R.  Sowell    

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  C.  II.  Tawney   

Lieut.  -Colonel  R.  C.  Temple 

I 
2 

1 
2 

0 
0 

Dr.  T.  II.  Thornton 

1 

1 

0 

His  Highness  the  MaharSja 
of  Travftncore       

6 

0 

0 

Mr.  Devchand  Uttamcband 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  M.  J.  "Walhouse 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  T.  Watters 

1 

1 

0 

Sir  Ra^-mond  West   

• 

3 

0 

0 

Mr.  E.  H.  Whiufield       ... 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  A.  X.  WolListon 

1 

1 

0 

£100     0    6 


SECOND    LIST    OF    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr.  II.  J.  Allen 

Mr.  W.  C.  Cupper    

General  Forlong        

Gem-ral  Go.*.set  (2nd  don.)... 
Professor    D.    Marj^oliouth 

(2ud  don.)      

Mr.  F.  I).  Mocatta  (2nddon.) 
Mrs.  It  viands      


£    8.    d. 


1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Professor  E.  Schrader 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney  (2nd don.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor 

Mr.  O.  W.  Thatcher 
Professor  Tielc 


£    «.    d. 


I 
I 
1 
1 
1 


Mr.  A.  X.  WoUaston  (2nd  don.)  1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£29  10     0 
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IV.    Additions  to  thb  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Diack  (A.  H.).  Customary  Law  of  the  Dera  Ghazi  Ehan 
District.     Vol.  xvi.  8vo.     Lahore^  1898. 

Sustri  (Haraprasad).  Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  2nd 
series.     Vol.  i,  pts.  1  and  2.  8vo.     Calcutta^  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Mysore  Oovernment. 

Kicc  (L.).  Epigraphia  Gamatica.  Inscriptions  in  the 
Mysore  District.     Pt.  ii.  4to.     Bangalore,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Author, 

Hoernle  (A.  F.  R.).     A  note  on  some  block-prints  from 

Khotan,  with  two  facsimile  plates. 

Pamphlet     8vo.     Calcutta,  1898. 
Morris  (II.).     Charles  Grant.  8vo.     London,  1808. 

Sedliicek  (Dr.  Jaroslav).     Al-Kit4bu  Mluvnice  Arabskeho 

Juzyka.  8vo.     Prag,  1898. 

Chamberlain  (B.  H.).     Things  Japanese.     3rd  edition. 

8vo.     London,  1898. 
Weber  (A.).      Vedische  Beitrage.      Pt.  vii.      Aus  Alter 

Zeit.  4to.     Birlin,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

Yusoof  Khan  Bahadur  (Hon.  Moulvi  Mahomed).  Ma- 
houiedau  Law  on  Divorce  and  matters  relating  to 
Divorce.     Vol.  iii.     (Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1891-2.) 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Dutch  Asiatic  Society. 

Catalogus  der  Laud-  en  Seekarten. 

8vo.     s'Oravenhage,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Qesellschaft . 

Sowa  (11.  von).  Woiterbuch  des  Dialekts  der  Deutschen 
Zigeuncr.  (Abh.  fiir  die  Kunde  der  Morgcii  la  tides, 
Bd.  xi,  No.  1.)  8vo.     Leipzig,  1898. 
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PtPHcnffd  by  the  Trusters  of  the  Britkh  Museum, 

Douglas  (Prof.  R.  K.).      Catalogue  of  Japanese  Printed 
Books  and  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.     Fol. 

Latidon,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Superwtenihnt  of  Government  Printing ^  India, 

Grierson  (G.).     Linguistic  Survey  of  India.     4  vols. 

Fol.     Calcutta,  1898. 

Prcsrnted  by  Mr.  V,  C.  Seshacharri, 

Tlie  Upnnishads.     laa,  Kena,  and  Mundaka.     Ist  volume. 
Translated  by  S.  Sitararoa  Sastri.      8vo.    Madras,  1898. 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids. 

Bonney  (C.  C.)  and  Cams  (P.).     The  World's  Parliament 
of  Religions  and  the  Religious  Parliament  Extension. 

4to.     Chicago^  1896. 

Prei<ented  by  Mr,  H,  Beveridge, 

Abu-1-Fazl.    The  Akbarnama,  translated  by  H.  Beveridf^ 
Vol.  i,  fasc.  1.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1897. 

Presented  by  Mr,  B,  P,  8,  Saraswati. 

Siddhanta  Shiromani,  with  Bengali  translation  by  B.  P.  S. 
Saraswati.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1897. 

Presented  by  the  Putdishers, 

Basset  (Rene).     Histoire  do  la  conquete  de  rAbyssinie. 
Tcxfce  Arabe,  Traduction  fran9aise,  et  Notes. 

8vo.    Pam,  1897. 

Ferte  (TI.).     Vie  de  Sultan  Hossein  Ba'ikara,  traduit  de 

Khondemir.     Pte.  i.  8vo.     Paris,  1898. 

Poussin  (L.  de  la  V).    Bouddhisme :  Etudes  et  Mat^riaux. 

Adikarmapradipa,  Bodhicaryavataratika. 

4to.    London,  1899. 
Sinnataniby  (Letchimey).     A  Tale  of  Old  Ceylon. 

4to.    London,  1898. 
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Purchased. 


Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum,  edidit  J.  de  Goeje. 
Parts  i-iv : 

1.  Al-Istakhri.     Viae  Regnorum. 

2.  Ibn  Haukal.     Viae  et  Regna. 

3.  Al-Mokaddasi.     Descriptio  Imperii  Moslemicae. 

4.  Indices,  glossarium,  et  addenda  et  emendanda  ad 

Partes  i-iii. 

8vo.    Lug.'Bat,  1870-79. 

Buddhaghosa  ( Atthasalini).    Commentary  on  the  Dhamma- 

sangani,  ed.  by  Dr.  E.  Miiller.     (Pali  Text  Society.) 

8vo.     London,  1897. 
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A. 


Abu  Shuja  Anlan  Khan,  486. 
Afraaiyab,  467. 
Ahmed  Khan,  490,  495. 
Aiita-Maitreya,  331. 
Alankira  Literature,  pt.  iii,  289. 

a  correction,  922. 

A-le,  521. 

AH  Arslan  Khan,  472. 

AU  Tikin,  484. 

Al-Muzaffahy^,   containinf^   a   recent 

contribution  to  the  study  of  'Omar 

Khayyam,  349. 
Alp  Anlan,  489. 
Alphabet     for     languages     not     yet 

reduced  to  writing,  23. 
Angara,  191,  461. 

in  Western  India,  623. 

Angida,  a  Lohan,  342. 

An-mi,  chief  of  Uighurs  of  Ts'in-chau, 

824. 
Anniversarr  meeting,  664. 
Apaokhi,  founder  of  Khiton  dynasty, 

815. 
Arabs  not  a  sea-trading  people,  248. 
Anihatship,  620. 
Archaeological  problem,  629. 
Armenian    dialect    of    seyentcenth 

century,  842. 
— originally  in   Syriac 

characters,  839. 
Artilan  Khan  llek,  482. 
Ar}'a- Vasumitra  -  bodhisattya  -  safigiti- 

diistra,  331. 
A-shih-to,  a  Lohan,  342. 
Asita  or  Ajita,  a  Lohan,  342. 
Asita  the  seer,  549. 
Anoka* 8  Bhabra  edict,  639. 
Asokavadana,  545. 
Aiwa,  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  244. 
ATcttic  Gotama,  391,  637. 


fi. 

Babylonian  contract  tablet,  876. 

private  coinage,  277. 

Badex  -  Powell,    B.  H.,    origin  of 

village  land-tenures  in  India,  606. 
Bakun^a,  797. 
Bandar,  797. 
Bankura,  797. 

Bar  Bahlul,  Syro-Arabic  glossary,  840. 
Barsang  Deo,  Raja,  807. 
Beambs,  J.,  oil  Angara,  461. 
geography  of   the  Kan- 

dah&r  inscription,  795. 
Belasaghun,  4b 7. 
Muhammadan    dynasty, 

810. 
Bexdall,   C,   common   tradition    of 

Buddhism,  870. 

St.  Petersburg  series  of 

Buddhist  text«,  226. 

Notes  on  Indian  litera- 


ture, 228. 
Berosus'  history  of  the  Chaldaeans,  261. 
Bhabra  edict  of  Asoka,  639. 
Bhadra,  a  Lohan,  337. 
Bha^^ipruiu  stQpa,  582. 
Bhunear  temple,  629. 
Bikam  Chand  Raja,  807. 
Bikam  Deo,  Raja,  807. 
Bikarmajit,  Raju,  807. 
Bi-Ii  ko  Tulu  of  Uighun,  815. 
Birdpur  ruins,  457. 
Blaodem ,  C.  Otto,  Malay  terminology 

of  chess,  376. 
Boomerang,  Indian,  379. 
Brahma  alphabet,  origin,  241. 
Browne,     £.    G.,     notes    on    the 

literature    and    doctrines    of    the 

I:Iurufi  sect,  61. 
Buddha* s  birthplace:   who  found  it? 

199-203. 
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INDEX. 


Buddhif^m  in  Cliinn,  329  ot  seq. 

corani()ii  tradition,  870. 

thu  will  in.  47. 

Buddhist  literature,  7-11. 

pcrsfcution,  208. 

-  prayinjtif  wheel,  873. 
relies^    in    Tipruhwa   stnpa, 


673. 

remains  in  Swat  Vallev,  460. 

BuHLEu,  G.,  not<;  on  a  new  S'akya 

iuscriptinu,  387. 

(ibituar)',  695. 

Buncr,  Dr.  Stein  inj  4o8. 

BiTKGEHS,   J.,   Hodgson    drawings   at 

Paris,  921. 
Br  UN,  11.,  Omar  Khayyam,  a  note, 

805. 


C. 


Calcutta,     contemporary    account    of 

great  storm  of  1737,  29. 
Camadi  identified  as  Uiimudin,  a  suburb 

ot  Jiruft,  44. 
Catrang-ndmak,  389. 
Ceylon  Archaeological  Survey,  11. 
Chaghra  Tikin,  481. 
Chaldacans  active  traders  with  India, 

247. 
Chalkerr,  B.,  King  of  Siam*B  edition 

of  the  Pali  Tipitaka,  1. 

Tathagata,  103,  391. 

Chao-yuen-huo,  king  of  Tlia,  825. 
Chatterjea,  M.  N.,  au  archaeological 

problem,  629. 
Chess,  389. 
•  Malay  terminology,  376. 

origin  and  early  history,  117. 

Chih-shih-tzii    country   identified     as 

Slii-tzu-kuo,  332. 
China,    northern    frontagers,   pt.   ix, 

4'i7  ;  pt.  X.  809. 
Chinese  Buddhism,  329  et  seq. 

coinage  introduced,  265. 

Chinghiz  Khan  and  Uighurs,  828. 
Chota-l^mthaka,  a  I^>han,  343. 
Chronograms,  Eastern,  715. 
Chu-ch'a(t'a)-Pan-t*o-ka,    a    Lohan, 

343. 
Coinage,  private,  in  Babylon  and  India, 

277-2H1. 
Commerce  of  Babylon  with  India,  241. 

commencement,  242, 

Coptic  version  of  the  New  Testament, 

Culla-Paduma-JatJika,  375. 
Curt.  R.  N.,  language  of  Som&li-land, 
95. 


CrsT,  R.  N.,  survey  of  langoages  and 
dialects  of  certain  portions  of  British 
India,  35. 


D. 


Damana,  king  of  Era^dtAP^Ua,  369. 
DaneM  at  Tranquebor  ana  Serampore* 

625. 
Davids,  T.  W.  Rhys,  Anga^,  191. 

Indian  sects  in  the  time  of 

Buddha,  197. 

*  water '  in  Sinhalese,  198. 

shape  of  Indian  letters,  228. 

Asoka's  Bhabra  edict,  639. 

Sambodhi,  619. 


Davids,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Rhys,  Will  in 

Buddhism,  47. 
Deane,   Major,    discoveries   in    Swat 

Vallev,  460. 
Devadaha,  647. 

Dhammapada-Atthakaiha,  746  et  seq. 
Dhar  iron  pillar,  143. 
Dice  in  India,  120. 
Dikshit,  S.  B.,  obituary,  708. 
Dravidians  of  India  came  from  the 

West,  249. 
Diitaugada  of  Snbha(a,  229. 


£. 


Eragdapalla  identified  as  Era^fdl,  369. 


F. 


Fa-na-p'o-ssii,  a  Lohan,  842. 
Fa-shd-lo-fuh-to-lo,  a  t^han,  838. 
Fbrovson,  D.,  Palk's  Bay  and  Strait, 

377. 
settlement  of  Danes  at 

Tranquebar  and  Serampore,  625. 

*  T^-ater  *  in  Sinhalese,  367. 

Fleet,  J.  F.,  conquests  of  Samndra* 

gupta,  369. 
FuHRBR,  A.,  Who  found   Bnddha*B 

birthplace  P  199. 


a 


Garieda  in  the  MahSbharata,  881,  631. 
Gahgakftvaviveka,  232. 
Geioek,  AV.  ,  Archaeological  Surrey  of 
Ceylon  and  its  work,  II. 
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General  meetiugs,  211,  4')3,  663. 

Geoj^aphy  of  the  Kandah&r  inscrip- 
tion, 795. 

Gerrha,  centre  of  trade  between 
Chaldaeans  and  India,  247. 

Ghanta.4ala  stupa,  583. 

Ghor&gh&t,  797. 

Ghosaka,  8t4)ry  of  the  merchant,  741. 

Gold  Medal  oIll.A.S.,  457. 

uieetin/af  (Co well),  684. 

sul»»cription8,  709,  925. 

Gotama  in  the  Avesta,  391,  637. 

Gubi,  244. 

Gudea,  king  of  Lagash,  243. 


H. 


Hardy,  £.,  story  of  the  merchant 
Ghosaka,  741. 

Har  Parauri,  194. 

Unnin  Bnghra  Khan,  468. 

Hasan  Buj^hra  Khan,  471,  494. 

Hat-sheps-ut,  Ejfvptian  oueen,  244. 

her  jrreat  expfaition,  245. 

HiRscHFELi),  H.,  Muhammedan  En- 
cyclopaedia, 207. 

Ho<l^on  drawinjrs  at  Paris,  921. 

Homiman  Museum,  Jain  statue,  101. 

HowoRTH,  Sir  H.,  northern  fron- 
tagers of  China,  pt.  ix,  467  ;  pt.  x, 
80y. 

Huriifi  sect,  its  literature  and  doctrines, 
61. 


I. 


Ibrahim  Khan,  487. 

Ibniliim  I^xli  defeated,  796. 

Ilek  Khan.  475. 

India,  origin  of  yillnge  land-tenures, 

605. 
Indian  alphabet,  date  fiOO  b.c,  242. 
possibly  brought  from 

Babylon.  274. 

architecture    as  d«*riTed   from 


Babylon,  nf;rative  evidence,  283-5  ; 
but  direi-tlv  intiuencid  in  case  ojf 
Vihjtras  of  \V extern  India,  285. 

b(M)nu'ranjj:,  379. 

laud -trade.  257  et  seq. 

letters,  shape  of,  228. 

literature  n<>tes,  228. 

purAna  coinajre,  241,  275-7. 

8ea-trade,  249  et  seq. 

Rects  in  the  time  of  Buddha,  197. 

trade    with    Phoenicituis    and 


Inscriptions,  Eandah&r.  795. 

recently  discoyered  S'akya, 

387. 

from  the  Malakhand  Pass, 

619. 

Iron  pillar  of  Dhar,  143. 

luviNK,  W.,  two  correction*  in 
Dr.  Rieu's  Brit.  Mus.  Persian  Cata- 
logue, 373. 

Istiwa-nama,  63. 


J. 


Jacob,   O.  A.,   Alahkara  literature, 

a  correction,  922. 
Vizianagram     Sanskrit 

Series,  923. 
notes    on    Alankara 

literature,  pt.  iii,  289. 
Jain  statue  in  the  Homiman  Museum, 

101. 
Jatakas  and  Sanskrit  grammarians,  17. 
Jayidan-i-Kabir,  61  et  seq. 
Jelal-ud-din  Khizr  or  Jaghar  Khan, 

499. 
Ju-ta-shcng-lun,  the  Mahayanayata- 

raka-dastra,  331. 


K. 


Kadr  Khan  Jebril,  494. 

Kalika  or  Kala,  a  Lohan,  338. 

Kalinjari  Raja,  807. 

Kalpataru  commentary  on  the  Bhamatf , 

230. 
Eamran,  Prince,  795. 
Kanaka,  the  Bharadvaja,  336. 

the  Vatsa,  a  Lohan,  335. 

Kandah&r  inscription,   geography  of, 

795. 
Ka-no-ka-Fa-tso,  a  Lohan,  335. 
Ka-no-ka-Po-li-tou-shd,     a     Lohan, 

336. 
Kapilayastu  in  the  Buddhist  books,  533. 
described  by  Asoka  and 

Chinese  pilgrims,  640. 
^—^— —  destroyed,  554. 

position,  580. 

site,  536. 


Chaldaean*,  246-7. 


Kartfpura,  198. 

KaAapura  probably  MobanUlganj,  525. 

KauAambi,  site  identified,  503. 

and  Sr&yasti,  503. 

Karyaprakiito,  rules  and  examples.  289. 
Ke-fnang-li,  Khan  of  Uighurs  of  Ansi, 
813. 
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Kennedy,  J.,  the  early  commerce  of 

Babylon  with  India,  241. 
KbitanH.  their  conquetits,  815. 
Khizr  Khan,  490. 
Kho  mound,  511. 
Kjiushbal  Chand,  374. 
KiBLHUHN,  F.,  kings  of  Pragjyotiifta, 

384. 
Jain    Btatne    in    the 

Homiman  Museum,  101. 

Jut^ikas    and    Sanskrit 


grammarians,  17. 
King,  Major  J.  S.,  language  of  l^omali- 

land,  370. 

Red  Soa,  617. 

Eirghiaes  attack  Eastern  Uighun,  812. 

Kola,  647. 

Kona,  city  of  Konakamuni,  652. 

Konakamuui,  Buddha,  551. 

Kosam  not  Kaus^mbl,  503. 

Kosho  Zaidam  inscriptions,  811. 

Krnkusandha,  Buddha,  551. 

Kuan  Hsiu,  Cliinene  artist,  330. 

Kudat-ku  Bilik,  VH. 

Kudur-nakhunta,  263. 

Kui-tzo,  later  capital  of  Uighurs,  823. 

Kukaltush  Kjmn,  373. 

Kun-tc-pim-t*an,    the    Pali    Kundo- 

vahan,  330. 
Eutdiau,  town  between  Khorasan  and 

China,  811. 


L. 


Land-tenures  (Tillage)  in  India,  origin, 

605. 
Landis,   Dr.   E.  B.,  obituary  notice, 

919. 
Languages    and    dialects    of    British 

India,  36. 
Library  members,  680.  710. 
Lohan  (eighteen)  of  Chinese  Buddhist 

temples.  329. 
Lo-hu-lo.  a  Lohan,  340. 
Luhita  rivi-r,  547. 
Lumbini  Gard«ii,  520,  535. 
Lun-kong-j.'O,  Tibet^iu  king,  813. 
Luj'TON,  W.y  liar  Tarauri,  194. 


M. 

Macdonell,  a.  a.,  origin  and  early 

liii^tor}'  ol'  chess,  117. 
Magan,  243-4. 
Maluibharata  MSS.  in  ll.A.S.  Whish 

Collection,  147. 


Mahabharata,  Gnx^e^  in,  380. 

text,  379. 

Mahabhashya    and    the    Jatakas,    17 

et  scq. 
Mahakasyapa,  330. 
Mahanama,  554. 
Mahuyunavataraka-fiSstra    or    Ju-ta- 

shSng-lun,  331. 
Mahmud  Khan  I,  491. 
II,  491. 


Nasr  Bughra  Khan,  487. 


Malakhand  carving,  920. 

inscription,  619. 

Malay    parallel    to    CuUa  -  Fadnma - 

Jataka,  375. 

terminology  of  cheee,  376. 

Mallika,  554. 

Mang-te-le.  Uighur  general,  812. 
Manoratha-PiirH^i,  743  et  seq. 
Manu  and  the  Fish  of  DraTidian  origin, 

261. 
Mar  Abhai  monastery,  840. 
Marco  Polo's  Camadi,  43. 
Margoliovth,  D.  S.,  Syro-Armenian 

dialect,  839. 
Membership,  new  rule,  680,  710. 
Mir  Ma'suni,  795. 
MouKi»,  H.,  alphabet  for  longooges 

not  yet  reduced  to  writing,  23. 
Muhammed  Arslan  Khan,  4U2. 
Muhammedan  Encyelopaedin,  207. 
MiJLLEK,  F.  Max,  Biihler  obituazy, 

695. 
Mulukhkha,  243,  244. 


N. 


Nadir-uz-Zamoni,  375. 

Nugasena,  a  Lohan,  340. 

Na-ka-si-na,  a  Lohan,  340. 

Nakula,  a  Lohan,  336. 

Nandimitra,  331,  332. 

Nard,  or  backgammon,  122. 

Nigliva  pillar,  580. 

Is'ituk.  the  modem  Bahrein,  244. 

No-kii-lo,  a  Lohan,  336. 

Northern  frontagers  of  China,  pt.  ix, 

467 ;  pt.  X,  809. 
Notices  of  Books— 

Abu-l-fa^l  Akbamama,  trans.    H. 
Beveridge,  904. 

Arendzon,  I.,  Theodori  Abu  ^nrra 
de  cultu  imafifinum  libellam,  653. 

Arib  Tabari,  ed.  De  Goeje,  166. 

Asadi,  Lughat-i-Fun,  163. 

Baynes,  H.,  Ideals  of  the  East,  892. 

Benares  Sanskrit  Series,  412. 
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Bodawpaya^s  Inscriptions  in  Man- 

dalay,  648. 
BoLSiiier,  A.,  £n  Cappodoce,  439. 
Brockelmann,    C,    Ge8cbicht6    der 

Arabischen  Litt«ratur,  426. 
Cowell,  E.  B.,  and  F.  W.  Tboraas, 

Har^a  Curita,  448. 
Cuneiform  Texta  in  British  Museum, 

436. 
Dahlmann,  J.,  Buddha,  646. 
Dalman,    G.    II.,    Aramalnch-neu- 

hebraisches  AVorterbuch,  446. 
D'Alviella,  G  ,  Ce  que  Tlude  doit 

a  la  Grdce,  188. 
Davis,  Rey.  E.  J.,  Osmanli  Proverbs, 

434. 
Dubois,  M.  TAbb^,  Ilindu  Manners 

and  Customs,  642. 
Ferte,  II.,  Vie  de  Sultan  J^usain 

Baiqara,  889. 
Fielding,  II.,  The  Soul  of  a  People, 

901. 
Frazer,  R.  "W.,  Literary  Ilistory  of 

India,  395. 
Griinwwlel,     A.,     Buddhistische 

Studien,  440. 
Guidi,    I.,    Arabic    Description    of 

Antioch,  157. 
Hariri,  the  Assemblies,  tranitlation, 

l.>5. 
Ileam,   L.,   Gleanings  in  Buddha- 
Fields,  GGO. 
Ileron-Allen,  E.,  Ruba'iyat  of  Omar 

Khayvttm,  415. 
Intrin,  v.,    Pervaya   kniga    kroniki 

loanna  Malaly,  169. 
Johns,   Rev.   C.    II.    W.,  Assyrian 

Dee<ls  and  Documents,  8U3. 
Lane-Poole.  S.,  Cat«ili)gue  of  Arabic 

Coins  in  Khedivial  Labrary,  Cairo, 

173. 
Meiiwner,    B.,    Supplement  zu   den 

Assyrischen  Worterbiichern,  443. 
Murray's  Ilandbook  to  India,  Burma, 

and  Ceylou,  903. 
Xagy,     A.,     Die     Philoeophischen 

Abhandlun^r^n  des  Alkinai,  651. 
Nizam    oul-Mulk,   Supplement    au 

Siasset-uamoh,  152. 
Pavolini,  P.  E..  Buddhismo,  151. 
Peters,  J.  P..  Nippur. 
Petrie,    F.,   Syria  and  Eirypt  from 

the  Tell  el  A  mama.  Letters,  655. 
Pillai,  G.  P.,  Representative  Indians, 

439. 
Potrnon,  II.,  Inscriptions  Mandai'tes 

des  coupes  dc  Khoubair,  907. 


NoTicBS  OP  BooKB  {eoHtinued) — 
Poussin,  L.  de  la  V.,  Bouddhisme, 

909. 
Rapson,  E.  J.,  Indian  Coins,  189. 
Rassam,  H. ,  Asshor  and  the  Land  of 

Nimrod,  183. 
Rosen,  F.,  Persian  Granunar,  425. 
Russian     Archaeological      Society, 

vol.  I,  409. 
Sachau,  Muhammedanisches  Recht, 

429. 
San j ana,    D.    D.    P.,    Kamame-i 

Artakhshir-i  Papakan,  175. 
Senart,  £.,  Mahiivastu,  420. 
Smimow,     Manuscrits    Turcs     de 

rinstitut  des  Langues  Orientales 

de  St.  Pdtersbourg,  886. 
Thornton,  J.  H.,  Memories  of  Seven 

Campaigns,  414. 
TomkiuB,  H.  G.,  Abraham  and  his 

Age,  443. 
Uhlenbeck,  C.  C,   Sanskrit   Pho- 
netics, 641. 
Vauz,  Carra  de,  L'Abr^g^  des  Mer- 

veilles,  441. 
Voeiie,   M.   le  Marquis   de.   Notes 

a'E'pi^phie  aram6enne,  657. 
Wintemitz,  M.,  Mantrapa(ha,  881. 


0. 


Obittart  Notices — 

Buhler,  G.,  695. 

Dikfthit,  708. 

Undis,  Dr.  E.  B.,  919. 

I>egge,  Rev.  J.,  223. 

Schultze,  Th.,  918. 
Objects  of  the  Society,  455. 
Oldham,  C.  F.,  kingdom  of  Kaitr- 

pura,  198. 
<Omar  Khayyam,  349  et  seq. 

a  note,  865. 

Ophir,  identitieation,  618. 

iU    identification    with    Abhin 

near  the  Indus  mouth,  253. 
Oriental  Congress,  Twelfth,  461. 
Osman  Sultan,  500. 


P. 


Padaria,  526. 

Pali  and  Pacini*  17-21. 

Pali  Tipi^ka,  King  of  Siam's  edition, L 

Palk*8  Bay  and  Strait,  377. 

Pan^Cia  or  Panr6a,  798. 

Pandu  Mandir  temple,  630. 
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Panini  and  Pali,  17-21. 

riiiiipat,  battle,  796. 

rniithaka  or  Pantha,  a  Lohan,  339. 

Pau-t*o-ka,  u  Lcihan,  339. 

Pavolini,  I*.  E.,  MaJay  par.illel  to  the 

Culla-Paduiua-Jatak'a,  373. 
Pejru,  histon-  of,  204. 
Pepi'/:,  >V.  L'.,  l^iprahwa  Stupa,  573. 
Pharaoh   X(k:1io    attempts    the    Capo 

rout*  to  tho  East,  271. 
I'hiK^uieian    alphabet    reaches     India 

through  Babylon,  274. 
Phoenicians  as  early  navigators,  246. 
succeedrtl  in 

ninth  century  bv  Chaldaeans,  247. 

Pinches,  T.  (i.,  Veek  contract  tablet, 

.. — » 

Pindola,  330. 

the  Bharadvaja,  aLohan,  333. 

explanation  of  his  name,  335. 

Pin-tu-lo-n»-lo-to-she,  a  Lohan,  333. 
PiprahwH  Stupa,  573,  868. 
Pi»-t*e-lo,  a  Lohan,  337. 
Pragjyotisa,  kings  of,  384. 
I'niseuajit,  555. 
Praj-ing  whofls,  875. 
l*uku-tsun,  Uighur  chief ,  814. 
Purana  coinage,  ancient  Indian,  241, 

275. 
^— similar    t<i    currency   of 

Darius  Ilystasnea,  243. 

similar  to  present  Gorakh- 


puri  pice,  276. 

was  a  private  coinage,  277. 

derived  from  Babylonian 


bhekels,  279. 


R. 


Ilubban  ^abib,  monk  of  Edessa,  840. 

Kahula,  330. 

a  Lohan,  840. 

Kakan,  or  Arhat,  329. 

PamabMiidaya,  231. 

Kamagrama,  566. 

Rat'sox,  E.  J.,  inscription  from  tho 
Malakhaud  Pass,  619. 

Readk,  11.,  Vasco  da  Gania,  589. 

Rwl  Sea  :  why  so  called,  617. 

trade-route,  243-248. 

not    used    by    Arabs, 

248. 

Rieu,  Dr.  C,  corrections  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  Persian  MSS  ,  373. 

RoDGEKS,  C.  J.,  Tarikhs  or  Eastern 
chronograms,  715. 

Rohita  or  Rohini  river,  547. 

Ross,  £.  D.,  on  'Omar  Khayyam,  349. 


Rukn  ud-din  Mahmud  Klmn,  497. 

Kilij  Tamghaj,  499. 

Russell's  account  of    Calcutta  storm 
of  1737,  31  et  scq. 


S. 


Sfigri,  630. 

St.  Johx,  R.  F.  St.  A.,  History  of 

PeL'u,  204. 
St.   Petersburg    series    of    Buddhist 

texts,  226. 
Sakni,  330. 
S&kya  towns,  548. 

mountains,  549. 

S'akva  inscription  recently  discovered, 

387. 
Salmon^,  A.,  importance   to    Great 

Britain  of  an  Oriental    School  in 

liOndon,  212. 
Sambodhi  in  Asoka's  eighth  edict,  619. 
Samudra  Gupta,  386. 
Samudragupta,  conquests,  369. 
Samudratiliika  of  Durlabharaja,  230. 
Sunjana,  B.  D.   P.,  Gotama  in  tlie 

A  vesta,  391,  637. 
S'antideva,  870. 
Sao-chi,  Uigliur  minister,  812. 
S'ariputra*s  Questions,  330. 
Satuk  Bughra  Khan,  469. 
ScHiNBLEu,  Gen.  H.,  Marco  Polo*8 

Camadi,  43. 
Schukovski's article  on  'Omar  Khayyam* 

35(». 
Schultze,  Th.,  obituary  notice,  918. 
Serampore,  Banes  at,  626. 
Senakt,  E  ,  Tathagata,  865. 
Sewell,  R.,  Dibihit  obituary,  708. 

Indian  boomerang,  879. 

text  of  the  MahAbh&rata, 

379. 

the   language  of    Som&Ii- 

land,  863. 

persecution    of    Bnddhiits, 


208. 
Sha-che,  621. 

Shawe,  F.  B.,  Tathagata,  385. 
Shcms-ul-MuIk  Nosr,  488. 
Sheng-cliiin,  Chinese  king,  identified 

with  Prasenajit  or  Jayasena,  832. 
Shu-po-ka,  a  Lohan,  338. 
Siam,  the  King's  edition  of  the  P5li 

Tipitaka,  1. 
Simpson,  W.,  Buddhist  praying  wheel, 

873. 
Sinclair,  W.  F.,  Angara  in  'Weetem 

India,  623. 
Sagri,  630. 
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Smith,  V.  A.,  Iron  pillar  of  Dhar,  143. 

Kau^amb!  and    SraTastT, 

503. 

Piprahwa  Stupa,  673, 868. 

Sumudra  Oupta,  386. 

Somali  lan^af^,  95,  370,  863. 
Sravasti,  its  tute  identified,  520. 
Stein,  Dr.,  in  Buner,  458. 
Sthariras  or  Arliata,  329. 
Sthiramati,  331. 

Subhadra-parinayana,  a  drama,  231. 
Subhinda,  a  Loban,  336. 
Sunar^aon,  797. 
Supaka,  a  I>oban,  338. 
Su-p'in-t*e,  a  Loban,  336. 
Susflo,  a  Ilian  rebel,  825. 
Syro- Armenian  dialect,  839. 


Uighors,  habitfl,  etc.,  817. 

detailed  accoant  of,  819. 

U-mu-chu,  chief  of  Uighurs  of  Kara- 
korum,  816. 


V. 


Vajrapntra,  a  Lohan,  338. 

Vanavisa,  a  Lohan,  342. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  689. 

Village  land -tenures  in  India,  origin, 

606. 
Virikfjlhika,  655. 
Viiakha  probably  Euroi.  625. 
Vizianagram  Sanskrit  Series,  923. 
Yyaghra-pur,  647. 


T. 


Ta-A-lo-han-Xan-t4-mi-to-lo-BO*Bhao- 

fa-chu-chi,  331. 
Tagazgaz,  tribe  of  Turkestan,  811. 
Tamgbaj  Bughra  Khan,  487. 
Tao-htiiian,  335. 
Tao-t*ai,  331. 

Tarikhs  or  Eastern  chronograms,  715. 
Tathagata,  103,  3S5,  391,  865. 
Tazkira  Bughra  Khan,  469. 
Thupa  Vamsa,  226. 
ThupaTamAu,  633. 
Toghfej  ilussein  Tikin  Abu*l  Maali, 

496. 
Tokuz  Guz,  tribe  of  Turkestan,  811. 
Trade-routes  to  ludia,  241  et  seq. 
Tranuuebar,  Danes  at,  625. 
Tranulitenition,  23. 
Tribhuvanapiila,  king,  229. 
Tughan  Khan,  479,  491. 
Tughrul  Tikin,  494. 
Tuhfat-ul-Ilind,  373-4. 
Turkestan    (Western)     Muhammedan 

rulers,  810. 


U. 


righurs  of  Kao-chang  and  Bishbaligh, 
809. 

attacked  bv  Kirghises,  812. 

tiike  IVting,  812. 

dispersed  by  Kirghises,  813. 


W. 

Waddbll,  L.  a..  Who  found  Buddha's 

birthplace?  201. 
*  Water'  in  Sinhalese,  198. 

(watura},  367. 

Wattbbs,    T.,    eighteen     Lohan    of 

Chinese  Buddhist  temples,  329. 

KapiUiTastu  in  the  Buddhist 

Books,  633. 

Wb8t,  £.  W.,  Catrang-namak,  389. 

WiCK&EMASINOHB,   D.  M.,  633. 

Will  in  Buddhism,  47. 

Wilson,  C.  R.,  contemporary  account 

of  the  great  storm  at  Calcutta  in 

1737,  29. 
WiNTBRNiTZ,  Dr.  M.,  the  Mahiibha- 

rata  MSS.  in  the  fi.A.8.   Whlsh 

Collection,  147. 

Ga^eto  in  the   Maha- 

bharata,  379. 

Biihler  on  the  Ga^^ 

legend  in  the  Mahabharata,  631. 

Wu-wei,  city  of  Krakuchanda,  652. 


T. 


Telur  Taishi,  a  Khitan  prince,  826. 
Yin*kie-t*e,  a  Lohan,  342. 
Yujin-chuang,  331. 
Yusuf  Kadr  Khan,  474  et  seq.,  483. 
Yunuf  Tughrul  Khan,  494. 
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I     Hiuttraled  Jcumal,  conUlulng   Original    Articles  on  the    Lan^ 
I     euagcs,  the  Arch^colog}^  tile  History,  the  Bclfeb,  or  the  Customs 
T     of  the  EiUii. 

r  A  SiMxiul    Article    in    the   Journal   pivw  each   Quarter  an 

account,  as  cninptctu  a*  poujbic  up  to  tUtc,  of  all  -'^holnriy  work 
bcit)^  done  tluuu^houi:  tlic  worltj  in  Iheac  bnuictwa  uf  ili^lry. 


The  AHnua!  Subserif-tm  t^  the  Seeiefy  it  TffRHE 
GUINEAS  a  Ymr/cr  Rcsiii^Hl.  atut  rUUiTY  Sl/iLUNGS 
a  Vt-tr/or  !^oit-Reikirtti,  MfiiiLvrs, 


£iteli  Uniibor  who  hts  paid  hi*  Kobiaription  for  tlte  currcaf-^ 
rsoiUTU  tbfl   Joomat  put  fres,  luis  tlio  mo  oX  thn  Litirftrjr  kt  the 
Soeiot^'t  roacDt,  tud  «ilmiRiiiou  W  tho  niMiUniri  of  tba  Booioty.    Ttira^ 
goisca  labtciiben  mny  tin  tmroir  bock' 


LlhtariBs  and    Non-Mcmbcrs    m»y   >>'-nn\    w-. 
\yy  »   SubtcripHoa   of   Tiurtjr  ShUling*  a  yew   If  ]>atd  in 
direct    t«    (litf    Sccrclary.      The    Price   of  cocll    4'NK 
dy  is  Twelve  GhiUiuga. 
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